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CHAPTER  I. 

A  VAIIrCQACH  BT  KIGHT,  AND  A  BIT  OF  KOONSHIKE. 

If  W  been  long  observed^  that  erery  season  sent  bjr 
the  Almighty  has  its  own  peculiar  beauties;  yet, 
although  this  is  felt  to  be  universally  true — -just  as  we 
know  the  sun  shines^  or  that  we  cannot  breathe 
without  air — still  we  are  all  certain  that  even  the 
same  seasons  have  brief  periods  when  these  beauties 
are  more  sensibly  felt^  and  diffuse  a  more  vivid  spirit 
of  enjoyment  through  all  our  fiiculties.  Who  has 
not  experienced  the  gentle  and  serene  influence  of  a 
calm  spring  evening  ?  and  perhaps  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  seasons  anything  more  delightful 
than  the  exquisite  emotion  with  which  a  human 
heart,  not  hardened  by  vice,  or  contaminated  by 
interocmrse  with  the  world,  is  softened  into  tender* 
ness  and  a  general  love  for  the  works  of  God,  by  the 
pure  spirit  which  breathes  of  holiness,  at  the  dose  of 
a  fine  evening  in  the  month  of  March  or  April. 

The  season  of  spring  is,  in  fact,  the  resuirection  of 
nature  to  life  and  happiness.  Wlio  does  not  remem- 
ber the  delight  with  which,  in  early  youth,  when 
existence  is  a  hving  poem,  and  all  our  emotions 
sanctify  the  spirit  like  inspiration — ^the  deUght,  we 
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aa7^  with  which  our  ^e  rested  upon  a  primrose  or 
a  dais7  for  the  first  time  ?  And  how  many  a  long 
and  anxious  look  have  we  ourselves  given  at  the 
peak  of  Konckmany,  morning  afker  morning,  that  wc 
might  be  able  to  amiounce,  with  an  exulting  heart, 
the  gratifying  and  glorious  fact,  that  the  snow  had 
disappeared  from  it — ^because  we  knew  that  then 
spring  must  have  come !  And  that  universal  song  of 
the  lark,  which  fills  the  air  with  music ;  how  can  we 
forget  the  bounding  joy  with  which  our  yoxing  heart 
drank  it  in,  as  we  danced  in  ecstacy  across  the  fields. 
Spring,  in  fact,  is  the  season  dearest  to  the  reedlec- 
tion  of  man,  inasmndi  as  it  is  associated  with  all  that 
18  pore,  and  innocent,  and  beautiful,  in  the  transient 
aimak  of  his  early  hie.  There  is  always  a  moumfiil 
and  pathetic  spirit  mingled  with  our  remembrances 
of  it,  which  resembles  the  sorrow  that  we  feel  for 
some  beloved  individual  whom  death  withdrew  from 
our  affections  at  that  period  of  existence  when  youth 
had  nearly  completed  its  allotted  limits,  and  the  pro- 
mising manifestations  of  all  that  was  virtuous  and 
good  were  fiUii^  the  parental  hearts  with  the  happy 
hopes  w^hich  futurity  held  out  to  them.  As  the 
heart,  we  repeat,  of  such  a  parent  goes  back  to  brood 
over  the  beloved  memory  of  the  early  lost,  so  do  our 
recollections  go  back,  with  mingled  tore  and  sorrow, 
to  the  tender  associations  of  i^ring,  which  may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  perish  and  pass  away  in  its  youth. 
These  reflections  have  been  occasioned ;  first,  by 
the  fact  that  its  memoiy  and  assodationa  are  inex* 
pressibly  dear  to  ourselves ;  and,  secondly,  because  it 
is  towards  the  close  of  this  brief  but  beautiful  period  of 
the  year  that  our  chronicles  date  thdr 
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One  evening,  in  the  last  week  of  April,  a  coach 
called  the  ''  Yly/*  stopped  to  change  hones  at  a  small 
lillage  in  a  certain  part  of  Ireland,  which,  tar  the 
present,  shall  he  nameless.  The  sun  had  just  suik 
behind  the  western  hills ;  bnt  those  mild  gleams  which 
diaracterize  his  setting  at  the  dose  of  April,  had  com* 
municated  to  the  douds  that  peculiarly  soft  and  golden 
tint,  an  which  the  eye  loves  to  rest,  but  from  which 
its  light  was  now  gradoally  fiiding.  When  fresh 
hones  hsul  been  put.  to,  a  stranger,  who  had  pre- 
viously seen  two  large  trunks  secured  on  the  top,  in 
a  few  minutes  took  his  place  beside  the  guard,  and 
^  coach  proceeded. 

"  Guard,''  he  inquired,  after  they  had  gone  a  couple 
of  miles  from  the  village,  "Vm  quite  ijjnorant  of  the 
age  of  tJie  moon — ^when  shall  we  have  moonlight  ?'* 
"  Not  till  if  s  &r  in  the  night,  sir/' 
''The  coadi  passes  through  the  town  of  Bally* 
macmidLeen — does  it  not  ?" 
"  It  does,  sir." 

"At  what  hour  do  we  arrive  there ?" 
"  About  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  sir." 
The  stranger  made  no  reply,  but  cast  his  eyes  over 
the  ai^ect  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  night  was  calm,  warm,  and  balmy.  In  the 
west,  where  the  sun  had  gone  down,  there  could  still 
be  noticed  the  £Eunt  traces  of  that  subdued  splendour 
with  which  he  sets  in  spring.  The  stars  were  up, 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  sky  and  atmosphere 
were  full  of  warmth,  and  softness,  and  hope.  As  the 
cje  stretched  across  a  country  that  seemed  to  be  rich 
aad  well  cultivated,  it  felt  that  dream-like  charm  of 
dim  romance,  which  visible  darkueas  throws  over  the 
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" I  have  asked  jou  a  question^  sir"  replied  the 
other^  somewhat  atonly,  "  and  instead  of  answering 
it  you  ask  me  another/' 

i  "  I  b^  your  pardon^  sir/'  replied  the  guard, 
smiling^  ''  if  s  the  custom  of  the  country.  Yes^  sir, — 
we're  exactly  sixteen  miles  fix)m  Ballymacruiskeen ; 
that  bridge  is  the  mark.  Ifs  a  fine  country,  sir, 
fipom  this  to  that — " 

"  Now,  my  good  fellow,''  replied  the  stranger,  "  I 
ask  it  as  a  particular  fi&vour  that  you  will  not  open 
your  lips  to  me  until  we  reach  the  town,  unless  I  ask 
you  a  question.  On  that  condition,  I  will  give  you 
faalf-a-crown  when  we  get  there." 

The  fellow  put  his  hand  to  lus  hps,  to  hint  that  he 
was  mute,  and  nodded,  but  spoke  not  a  word,  and  the 
coach  proceeded  in  silence. 

To  those  who  have  a  temperament  fraught  with 
poetry  or  feelings  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  to 
pass,  of  a  cabn,  dehghtful  spring  night,  under  a  dear, 
starry  sky,  and  a  bright  moon,  through  a  country 
eminently  picturesque  and  beautiful,  must  be  one  of 
those  enjoyments  which  fill  the  heart  with  a  memoiy 
that  lasts  for  ever.  But  when  we  suppose  that  a 
person  whose  soul  is  tenderly  alive  to  the  influence  of 
local  affections,  and  who,  when  absent,  has  brooded 
in  sorrow  over  the  m^oiy  of  his  native  hills  and 
vallqrs,  his  lakes  and  mountains— -the  rivers,  where 
he  hunted  the  otter  and  snared  the  trout,  and  who 
has  never  revisited  them,  even  in  his  dreams,  without 
such  strong  emotions  as  caused  him  to  wake  with  his 
eye>lashes  steeped  in  tears — ^when  such  a  person,  full 
of  enthusiastic  affection  and  a  strong  imagination, 
returns  to  his  native  place  after  a  long  absence,  under 
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the  pecoUar  cxpcmnstaiices  which  we  are  describings 
wt  need  not  fisel  sorprised  that  the  heart  of  the 
stunger  was  filled  with  such  a  conflicting  tomult  of 
laeKngB  and  Teoollections  as  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  portray. 

From  the  moment  the  coach  passed  the  bridge  we 
hafe  ailaded  to,  ev&cy  hiU,  and  residence^  and  river, 
and  hike,  and  meadow,  was  fiEuniliar  to  him,  and  he 
fett  sndi  an  individual  love  and  affection  for  them,'  as 
if  they  had  been  capable  of  welcoming  and  feeling  the 
presence  of  the  li«^t-hearted  boy,  whom  they  had  so 
often  made  happy. 

In  the  garish  eye  of  day,  the  contemplation  of 
this  exquisite  landscape  would  have  been  neither  so 
a&cting  to  the  heart,  nor  so  beautiful  to  the  eye. 
He,  the  strangar,  had  not  seen  it  for  years,  except  in 
Us  dreams,  and  now  he  saw  it  in  reality,  invested 
with  that  ideal  beauty  in  which  fan^  had  adorned  it 
in  those  visions  oi  the  night.  The  river,  as  it  gleamed 
dnnly,  according  as  it  was  lit  by  the  hght  of  the 
moon,  and  iix  lake,  as  it  shone  witii  pale  but  visionary 
beaoty,  possessed  an  interest  which  the  light  of  day 
wodd  never  have  given  them.  The  light,  too,  which 
lay  on  the  sleeping  groves,  and  made  the  solitary 
dmrdi  spires,  as  they  went  along,  visible,  in  dim  but 
distuit  beauty,  and  the  dear  outlines  of  his  own 
moontainSi  unchanged  and  unchangeable — aU,  all 
crowded,  from  the  fcHrce  of  the  recoUections  with 
iridch  they  were  associated,  upon  his  heart,  and  he 
laid  btmaftlf  bade,  and,  for  some  minutes,  wept  tears 
Aat  were  at  once  both  sweet  and  bitter. 

In  propaction  as  they  advanced  towards  the  town 
of  Ballymacmiakeen,  the  stranger  imagined  that  the 
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moon  shed  a  divine  radiance  over  the  surrounding 
country ;  but  this  impression  was  occasioned  by  the 
tBud,  that  its  aspect  vas  becoming,  every  mile  they 
proceeded,  better  and  better  known  to  him.  At 
length  they  came  to  a  long  but  gradual  elevation 
in  the  road,  and  the  stranger  knew,  that  on  reaching 
its  eminence,  he  could  command  a  distinct  view  of 
the  magnificent  valley  in  which  his  native  parish  lay. 
He  begged  of  the  coachman  to  stop  for  half  a  minute, 
and  the  latter  did  so.  The  scene  was  indeed  unri* 
vailed.  All  that  constitutes  a  rich  and  cultivated 
country,  with  bold  mountain  scenery  in  the  distance, 
lay  stretched  before  him.  To  the  right  woimd,  in 
dim  but  sUver-like  beauty,  a  fine  river,  which  was  lost 
to  the  eye  for  a  considerable  distance  in  the  wood  of 
Gallagh.  To  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  every  scene 
and  locality  was  distinct  beyond  belief,  simply  because 
they  were  lit  up  not  only  by  the  pale  hght  of  the 
moon,  but  by  the  purer  and  Btronger  light  of  his  own 
early  affections  and  memory. 

Now  it  was,  indeed,  that  his  eye  caught  in  at  a 
glance  all  those  places  and  objects  that  had  held  their 
ground  so  strongly  and  firmly  in  his  heart.  The 
moon,  though  sinking,  was  brilliant,  and  the  cloudless 
expanse  of  heaven  seemed  to  reflect  her  light,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  the  shadows  that  projected  fix)m 
the  trees,  houses,  and  other  elevated  objects,  were  dark 
and  distinct  in  proportion  to  the  flood  of  mild  effulgence 
which  poured  down  upon  them  firom  the  firmament. 
Let  not  our  readers  hesitate  to  believe  us,  when  we 
say,  that  the  heart  of  the  stranger  felt  touched  with 
a  kind  of  melancholy  happiness  as  he  passed  through 
their  very  shadows — ^proceeding,  as  they  did,  from 
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objects  that  he  looked  upon  as  the  friends  of  his 
jouth^  before  life  had  opened  to  him  the  dark  and 
blotted  pages  of  suffering  and  sorrow.  There,  dimly 
shiniiig  to  the  right  bdow  him,  was  the  transparent 
river  in  which  he  had  taken  many  a  truant  plunge, 
and  a  little  further  on  he  could  see  without  difficulty 
the  white  cascade  tumbling  down  the  precipice,  and 
mark  its  dim  scintillations,  that  looked,  under  the 
light  of  the  moon,  like  masses  of  shivered  ice,  were  it 
not  that  such  a  notion  was  contradicted  by  the  soft 
dash  and  continuous  murmur  of  its  waters. 

But  where  was  the  grey  mill,  and  the  large  white 
dwelling  of  the  miller  ?  and  that  new  looking  mansion 
<m  the  elevation — ^it  was  not  there  in  his  time,  nor 
several  others  that  he  saw  around  him,  and,  hold — 
what  sacril^e  is  this  ?  The  coach  is  not  upon  the 
aid  road — ^not  on  that  with  every  turn  and  winding  of  ^ 
which  the  light  foot  of  his  boyhood  was  so  familiar  ? 
What,  too !  the  school-house  down — its  v«ry  founda- 
tions razed — ^its  light-hearted  pupils,  some  dead,  others 
diq)ersed,  its  master  in  the  dust,  and  its  din,  bustle, 
and  monotonous  murmur — all  banished  and  gone, 
like  the  pageantry  of  a  dream.  Such,  however,  is  life, 
and  he  who,  on  returning  to  his  birth  place  after  an 
absence  of  many  years,  expects  to  find  either  the 
comitry  or  its  inhabitants  as  he  left  them,  will  experi- 
ence in  its  most  painfiil  sense  the  bitterness  of  disap- 
pointment. Let  every  such  individual  prepare  himself 
for  the  consequences  of  death,  change,  and  desolation. 
At  length  the  coach  drove  into  Ballymacruiskeen, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  passengers  found  themselves 
opposite  to  the  sign  of  the  Mitre,  which  swung  over 
the  door  of  the  principal  inn  of  that  remarkable  town. 
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''  Sir/'  said  the  guard,  addressiBg  the  stranger,  "  I 
think  I  have  kept  my  word/' 

The  hitter,  without  making  any  rqily,  dropped  five 
ahilhngs  into  his  hand;  but  in  the  course  of.  a 
few  minutes — ^for  the  coadi  changed  horses  there- 
he  deored  him  to  call  the  waiter  or  landlord,  or 
any  one  to  whom  he  could  entrust  his  trunks  until 
morning. 

''You  are  going  to  stop  in  the  'Mithre,'  sir,  of 
course  ?''  said  the  guard,  inquiringly. 

The  trardler  nodded  assent,  and  having  seen  his 
luggage  taken  into  the  inn,  and  looking  for  a  moment 
at  the  town,  proceeded  along  the  shadowy  side  of  the 
main  street,  and  instead  of  seeking  his  bed,  had,  in  a 
short  time  altogether  vanished,  and  in  a  maimer  that 
was  certainly  mysterious,  nor  did  he  make  his  appear- 
ance again  until  noon  on  the  following  day. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  here  that  he  was  a  man 
of  about  thirty,  somewhat  above  the  middle  size,  and 
although  not  dumsy^  yet,  on  being  closely  scanned, 
he  appeared  beyond  question  to  be  very  compact, 
closely  knit,  well-proportioned,  and  muscular.  Of  his 
dress,  however,  we  must  say,  that  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  define,  or  rather  to  infer  from  it  whether 
he  was  a  gentleman  or  not,  or  to  what  rank  or  station 
of  life  he  belonged.  His  hair  was  black  and  curled ; 
his  features  regular ;  and  his  mouth  and  nose  particu- 
larly aristocratic;  but  that  which  constituted  the 
most  striking  feature  of  his  face  was  a  pair  of  black 
eyes,  which  kindled  or  became  mellow  according  to 
the  emotions  by  which  he  happened  to  be  influenced. 

''My  good  lad,''  said  he  to  "boots"  after  his 
return,  "  will  you  send  me  the  landlord  ?" 
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^I  ctai%  sir/'  replied  the  other^  "he's  not  at 
Iiome.'^ 
'^  Well  then  hare  the  goodness  to  send  me  the  waiter/' 
''I  win,  sir/'  replied   the   moixkey,  leaving  the 
Toom  with  an  evident  feeling  oi  confident  akcrity. 

Almost  immediately  a  good-looking  girlj  with  Irish 
features,  brown  hair,  and  pretty  blue  eyes,  presented 
lierseIC 
''Well,  sir?"  die  said,  in  an  interrogative  tone. 
"  Why,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  believe  it  is  impos* 
able  to  oome  at  any  member  of  this  establishment ;  I 
wish  to  see  the  waiter/' 
''  I'm  the  waiter,  air/'  she  rephed,  with  an  nncon- 

"He  deuce  you  are !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  however," 
he  added,  recovering  himself,  ''  I  cannot  possibly  wish 
for  a  better.  It  is  very  likely  that  I  may  stop  with 
you  for  some  time— perhaps  a  few  months.  Will 
yoa  see  now  that  a  room  and  bed  are  prepared  for 
me,  and  that  my  trunks  are  put  into  my  own  apart- 
ment Oet  a  fire  into  my  sitting-room  and  bed- 
chamber— ^let  my  bed  be  well  aired;  and  see  that 
ererydiing   is   done   cleanly   and   comfortably,  will 

"  Sartinly,  sir,  an'  I  hope  we  won't  lave  you  much 
to  complain  of.  As  for  the  sheets,  wait  till  you  try 
tiiem.  The  wild  myrtles  of  Drumgau,  beyant  the 
Demesne  'ithout,  is  foulded  in  them ;  an'  if  the 
smell  of  them  won't  make  you  think  yourself  in  para- 
dise, 'tisn't  my  fiEuilt." 

The  stranger,  on  looking  at  her  somewhat  more 
dosely,  saw  that  she  was  an  exceedingly  neat,  tight, 
dean-looking  young  woman,  fiiir  and  youthful,  or, 
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as  the  proverb  has  it,  one  that  was  ''bursting  out 
of  her  stays/' 

**  Have  you  been  long  in  the  capacity  of  waiter 
here  V*  he  asked. 

"  No,  sir/'  she  replied — ^"  about  six  months/' 

''  Do  you  never  keep  male  waiters  in  this  establish- 
ment/' he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  Paudeen  Gair  and  I  generally  act 
week  about.  This  is  my  week,  sir,  an'  he's  at  the 
plough." 

**  And  where  have  you  been  at  service  before  you 
came  here,  my  good  girl  ?" 

''  In  Sir  lliomas  Gourlay's,  sir." 

The  stranger  could  not  prevent  himself  firom 
startmg. 

"  In  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay's !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  and 
pray  in  what  capacity  were  you  there?" 

''  I  was  own  maid  to  Miss  Goxurlay,  sir/' 

*^  To  Miss  Gourlay !  and  how  did  you  come  to 
leave  your  situation  with  her?" 

"  When  I  find  you  have  a  right  to  ask,  sir,"  she 
replied,  "  I  will  tell  you ;  but  not  till  then/' 

'^  I  stand  reproved,  my  good  girl,"  he  said ;  **  I 
have  indeed  no  right  to  enter  into  such  inquiries;  but 
I  trust  I  have  for  those  that  are  more  to  the  pur- 
pose.    What  have  you  for  dinner  ?" 

'^  Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  ''  and  a  fine  fat  buck  firom  the  deer- 
park/' 

'*  Well,  now,"  said  he,  "  that  really  promises  well 
— ^indeed  it  is  more  than  I  expected — ^you  had  no 
quarrel,  I  hope,  at  parting?  I  beg  your  pardon — a 
&t  buck,  you  say.  Come,  I  will  have  a  slice  of 
that" 
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"  Vciy  wdl,  sir,"  she  replied ;  "  what  else  would 

"  To  know,  my  dear,  whether  Sir  Thomas  is  as 
sev»«  upon  her  as — ahem  ! — anything  at  all  you 
like — Fm  not  partienlar — only  don't  forget  a  slice  of 
the  bock,  out  of  the  haunch,  my  dear,  and,  whisper, 
as  you  and  I  are  likely  to  become  better  acquainted 
— an  in  a  dvil  way,  of  course — ^here  is  a  trifle  of 
earnest,  as  a  proof  that,  if  you  be  attentive,  I  shall 
not  be  ungenerous/' 

"  I  don't  know,''  she  replied,  shaking  her  head, 
and  hesitating;  '' you're  a  sly-looking  gentleman — 
and  if  I  thought  that  you  had  any '^ 

"  Design,  you  would  say,"  he  repUed;  '*  no — ^none, 
at  any  rate,  that  is  improper;  it  is  oflered  in  a  spirit 
of  good  wiU  and  honour,  and  in  such  you  may  fairly 
accept  of  it.  So,"  he  added,  as  he  dropped  the  money 
into  her  hand,  "  Sir  Thomas  insisted  that  you  should 
go.     Hem ! — ^hem !" 

Hie  girl  started  in  her  turn,  and  exclaimed,  with  a 
good  deal  of  surprise, 

"  Sir  Thomas  insisted !  How  did  you  come  to 
know  that,  sir  ?     /  tould  you  no  such  thing." 

"Certainly,  my  dear,  you — ^a — a — ^hem — did  you* 
not  say  something  to  that  effect?  Perhaps,  how- 
ever," he  added,  apprehensive  lest  he  might  have 
alarmed,  or  rather  excited  her  suspicions — "  perhaps 
I  was  mistaken.  I  only  imagined,  I  suppose,  that 
yoa  said  something  to  that  effect;  but  it  does  not 
matter — I  have  no  intimacy  with  the  Gourlays,  I 
assure  you — ^I  think  that  is  what  you  call  them — and 
none  at  all  with  Sir  Thomas — ^is  not  that  his  name  ? 
Good  bye,  now;  I  shall  take  a  walk  through  the 
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town.  How  is  this  you  name  it  ?  Ballyinacruiskeen, 
I  think — and  return  at  five,  when  I  trust  you  will 
have  dinner  ready/' 

He  then  put  on  his  hat,  and  sauntered  out,  appa- 
rently to  yiew  the  town  and  its  environs,  fully  satisfied 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  having  left  it  when  a  boy, 
and  of  the  changes  which  time  and  travel  had  wrought 
in  his  appearance,  no  living  individual  there  could 
possibly  recognise  him. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TOWN  Ain>  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

The  town  itsdf  contained  about  six  thousand  inhabi- 
tantSy  liad  a  church,  a  chapel,  a  meeting-house,  and 
also  a  place  of  worship  for  those  who  belonged  to  the 
Methodist  connexion.     It  was  nearly  half  a  mile  long, 
]ay  nearly  due  north  and  south,  and  ran  up  an  eleva- 
tkn  or  alight  hill,  and  down  again  on  the  other  side^ 
whore  it  tapered  away  into  a  string  of  cabins.     It  is 
■earody  necessary  to  say  that  it  contained  a  main 
street,  three  or  four  with  less  pretensions,  together 
with  a  tribe  of  those  idle  dleys  which  consist  of  a 
double  row  of  b^garly  cabins,  or  huts,  feuang  each 
other,  and  lying  so  closely,  that  a  tall  man  might 
afanoet  stand  with  a  foot  on  the  threshold  of  each,  or 
if  in  the  middle,  that  is,  half  way  between  them,  he 
mi^t,  were  he  so  inclined,  and  without  moving  to 
either  side,  shake  hands  with  the  inhabitants  on  his 
right  and  left.     To  the  left,  as  you  went  up  from  the 
north,  and  nearly   adjoining  tke  cathedral   churchy 
which  faced  you,  stood  a  bishop's  palace,  behind  which 
lay  a  magnificent  demesne. .   At  that  time,  it  is  but 
just  to  say  that  the  chimneys  of  this  princely  resi- 
dence were  never  smokeless,  nor  its  saloons  silent  and 
deserted  as  they  are  now,  and  have  been  for  years. 
No,  the  din  of  industry  was  then  incessant  in  and 
about  the  offices  of  that  palace,  and  the  song  of  many 
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a  light  heart  and  happy  spirit  rang  sweetly  in  the 
valleys,  on  the  plains  and  hills,  and  over  the  meadows 
of  that  beautiful  demesne,  with  its  noble  deer-park 
stretching  up  to  the  heathy  hills  behind  it.  Many 
a  time,  when  a  school-boy,  have  we  mounted  the 
demesne  wall  in  question,  and  contemplated  its  mea- 
dows, waving  under  the  sunny  breeze,  together  with 
the  long  string  of  happy  mowers,  the  harmonious 
Bwing  of  whose  scythes,  associated  with  the  cheerful 
noise  of  their  whetting,  caused  the  very  heart  within 
ns  to  kindle  with  such  a  sense  of  pure  and  early 
enjoyment  as  does  yet,  and  ever  will,  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  our  best  and  happiest  recollections. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write  it  mattered  little 
whether  the  prelate  who  possessed  it  resided  at  home 
or  not.  If  he  did  not,  his  family  generally  did ;  but 
at  all  events,  during  their  absence,  or  during  their 
residence,  constant  employment  was  given,  every 
working-day  in  the  year,  to  at  least  one  hundred 
happy  and  contented  poor  from  a  neighbouring  and 
dependent  village,  eveiyone  of  whom  was  of  the 
Roman  CathoUc  creed. 

I  have  stood,  not  long  ago,  upon  a  beautiful  eleva- 
tion in  that  demesne,  and  on  looking  around  me,  I 
saw  nothing  but  a  deserted  and  gloomy  country.  The 
happy  village  was  gone — ^razed  to  the  very  foundations 
— ^the  demesne  was  a  solitude — ^the  songs  of  the 
reapers  and  mowers  had  vanished,  as  it  were,  into  the 
recesses  of  memory,  and  the  magnificent  palace,  dull 
and  lonely,  lay  as  if  it  were  situated  in  some  land  of 
the  dead,  where  human  voice  or  footstep  had  not  been 
heard  for  years.  Of  this,  however,  more  in  the  course 
of  our  chronicles. 
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The  stranger^  who  had  gone  out  to  view  the  town, 
fomid,  during  that  survey^  little  of  this  absence  of 
emplojnnent^  and  its  consequent  destitution^  to  dis* 
torb  him.  Many  things,  it  is  true,  both  in  the 
town  and  suburbs,  were  liable  to  objection. 

Abundance  there  was ;  but,  in  too  many  instances, 
he  could  see  at  a  glance  that  it  was  accompanied  by 
unclean  and  slorenly  habits,  and  that  the  processes  of 
husbandry  and  tillage  were  disfigured  by  old  usages, 
that  were  not  only  painful  to  contemplate,  but  dis- 
gracefol  to  didlization. 

The  stranger  was  proceeding  down  the  town,  when 
he  came  in  contact  with  a  ra^ed,  dissipated-looking 
jroimg  man,  who  had,  however,  about  him  the  evi- 
dences  of  having  seen  better  days.  The  latter 
toQched  his  hat  to  him,  and  observed, /' You  seem 
to  be  CTftminiTig  our  town,  sir  ?" 

"  Pray,  what  is  your  name  ?"  inquired  the  stranger, 
without  seeming  to  notice  the  question. 

"  Why,  for  the  present,  sir,"  he  repUed,  "  I  beg 
to  insinuate  that  I  am  rather  under  a  cloud,  and,  if 
vou  have  no  objection,  would  prefer  to  remain  anony- 
mous, or  to  preserve  my  incognito,  as  they  say,  for 
some  time  longer." 

"  Have  you  no  aUas,  by  which  you  may  be  known?" 

"Unquestionably,  an  alias  I  have,"  replied  the 
other ;  "  for  as  to  passing  through  life,  in  the  broad 
anonymous  sense,  without  some  token  to  distinguish 
you  1^,  the  thing,  to  a  man  like  me,  is  impossible. 
I  am  consequently  known  as  Frank  Fenton,  a  name 
I  borrowed  from  a  former  friend  of  mine,  an  old 
schoolfellow,  who,  while  he  lived,  was,  like  myself,  a 
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bit  of  an  original  in  his  way.     How  do  you  like  our 
town,  sir?''  he  added,  changing  the  subject. 

'^  I  have  seal  too  little  of  it/'  replied  the  stranger, 
'*  to  judge.  Is  this  your  native  town,  Mr.  Fenton  ?*' 
he  added. 

''  No,  sir ;  not  my  native  town/'  rephed  Fenton  ; 
^'  but  I  have  resided  here  from  hand  'to  mouth  long 
enough  to  know  almost  every  individual  in  the  barony 
at  lai^." 

During  this  dialogue  the  stranger  eyed  Fenton,  as 
he  called  himself,  very  closely ;  in  fact,  he  watched 
enary  feature  of  lus  with  a  degree  of  curiosity  and 
doubt  that  was  exceedingly  singular. 

"  Have  you,  sir,  been  here  before  ?"  asked  Fenton ; 
'*  or  is  this  your  first  visit  ?" 

**  It  is  not  my  first  visit,"  replied  the  other ;  '*  but 
it  is  likely  I  shall  reside  here  for  some  months." 

''For  the  benefit  of  your  health,  I  presume?" 
asked  modest  Frank. 

"  My  good  friend/'  replied  the  stranger,  *'  I  wish 
to  make  an  observation.  It  is  poanble,  I  say,  that 
I  may  remain  here  for  some  months;  now,  pray, 
att^id,  and  mark  me — ^whenever  you  and  I  chance, 
on  any  future  occasion,  to  meet,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood between  us  that  you  are  to  answer  me  in  any- 
tibihg  I  ask  which  you  know,  and  I  to  answer  you 
iu  nothing — unless  I  wish  it." 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  a  low  and  not 
ungraceful  bow;  ''thafs  a  compliment  all  to  the 
one  side,  like  Clogher."  * 

"Veiy   well,"  returned  the   stranger;  "I   have 

*  The  proverb  is  pretty  general  tliroughout  Tyrone ;  the  town 
of  Clogher  consists  of  only  a  single  string  of  houses. 
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aomeduiig  to  add,  in  order  to  make  this  amngement 
more  palatable  to  70a.'' 

'*  Hold,  sir/'  replied  the  other ;  ''  before  yoa  pro- 
ceed further  you  must  imdentand  me.  I  ahaD 
pkdge  myself  under  no  terms — and  I  care  not  what 
tiiey  may  be — to  answer  any  question  that  may 
throw  H^t  upon  my  own  personal  identity  or  past 
liiatory/' 

^'  That  will  not  be  necessary/^  rqplied  the  stranger. 

^What  do  you  mean,  sir?''  asked  Fenton,  start- 
ing ;  "  do  you  mean  to  hint  that  you  know  me  ?" 

"  NoaaeDBe/^  sdd  the  other;  "  how  could  I  know 
a  man  whom  I  never  saw  before?  No;  it  is  merely 
ccmceming  the  local  histoiy  of  Ballymacndakeen  and 
its  inhabitants  that  I  am  speaking/' 

lliere  was  a  slight  d^ree  of  dry  irony,  however, 
on  Ins  &oe,  as  he  spoke. 

"  Wdl,''  said  the  other,  ''  in  the  meantime,  I  don't 
see  why  /  am  to  comply  with  a  condition  ao  dicta- 
torially  laid  down  by  a  person  of  whom  I  know 
nothing." 

"Why,  the  truth  is,"  said  our  strange  friend, 
"that  yoa  are  evidently  a  firely  and  inteUigent 
fellow — not  badly  educated,  I  think — and  as  it  is 
hke^  that  you  bare  no  very  direct  connexion  with 
the  inhabitaBts  of  the  town  and  soinnmding  country, 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the  way  of  mere  amuse- 
ment you  xoay  be  able  to 

'*  Hem !  I  see — ^to  giye  you  all  the  scandal  of  the 
place  for  miles  about;  that  is  what  you  would  say? — 
and  ao  I  can.  But  sappose  a  apark  of  the  gentleman 
dioold — should — ^but  come,  hang  it,  that  is  gone,, 
hopelesaly  gone.    What  is  your  wish  ?" 
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"In  the  first  place^  to  see  you  better  clothed. 
Excuse  me — aad  if  I  offend  you^  say  so — but  it  is 
not  my  wish  to  say  anjrthing  that  might  occasion  you 
pain.     Are  you  given  to  hquor  ?'' 

"  Much  oftener  than  Uquor  is  given  to  me^  I  assure 
you;  it  is  my  meat,  drink,  washing,  and  lodging— 
without  it  I  must  die.  And,  harkee,  now;  when  I 
meet  a  man  I  like,  and  who,  after  all,  has  a  touch  of 
humanity  and  truth  about  him,  to  such  a  man,  I  say, 
I  myself  am  all  truth,  at  whatever  cost ;  but  to  every 
other— to  your  knave,  your  hypocrite,  or  your  trunmer, 
for  instance,  all  falsehood — deep,  dowmight,  wanton 
falsehood.  In  &ct,  I  would  scorn  to  throw  away  truth 
upon  them.'' 

"  You  are  badly  dressed.'' 

"  Ah !  after  all,  how  little  is  known  of  the  human 
heart  and  character  1"  exclaimed  Fenton.  "  The  sub- 
ject of  dress  and  the  associations  connected  with  it 
have  aU  been  eflfaced  from  my  mind  and  feelings  for 
years.  So  long  as  we  are  capable  of  looking  to  our 
dress,  there  is  always  a  sense  of  honour  and  self-respect 
left.  Dress  I  have  not  thought  of,  imless  as  a  mere 
animal  protection  against  the  elements,  for  the  last 
three  years." 

"  Well,  then,"  observed  the  other,  surveying  this 
unfortunate  wretch  with  compassion,  "  whether  all 
perception  of  honour  and  self-respect  is  lost  in  you  I 
care  not.  Here  are  five  pounds  for  you ;  that  is  to 
say — and  pray  understand  me — I  commit  them  abso- 
lutely to  your  own  keeping — ^your  own  honour,  your 
self-respect,  or  by  whatever  name  you  are  pleaded  to 
call  it.  Purchase  plain  clothes,  get  better  linen,  a  hat 
and  shoes :  when  this  is  done,  if  you  have  strength  of 
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Blind  and  resolutkm  of  character  to  do  it^  come  to  me 
at  tlie  Iiead  inn,  where  I  stop,  and  I  will  only  ask  you 
inietnni,  to  tell  me  anything  you  know  or  have  heard 
about  Budi  subjects  as  may  chance  to  occur  to  me  at 
the  moment/' 

On  receiving  the  money,  the  poor  fellow  fastened 
his  eyes  on  it  with  such  an  expression  of  amazement 
as  defies  description*  His  physical  strength  and  con« 
stitution,  in  consequence  of  the  life  he  led,  were 
nearly  gone — a  circumstance  which  did  not  escape 
the  keen  eye  of  the  stranger,  on  whose  face  there  was 
evident  an  expression  of  deep  compasrion.  The  un- 
fortunate Frank  Fenton  trembled  from  head  to  foot, 
his  &ce  became  deadly  pale,  and  after  surveying  the 
notes  for  a  time,  he  held  them  out  to  the  other, 
exclaiming,  as  he  extended  his  hand — 

"  No,  no  !  d — n  it,  no !  You  are  a  decent  fellow, 
and  I  will  not  impose  upon  you.  Take  back  your 
money;  I  know  myself  too  well  to  accept  of  it.  I 
never  could  keep  money,  and  I  wouldnH  have  a  shil- 
ling of  this  in  my  possession  at  the  expiration  of 
forty-eight  hours.'' 

"  Even  so,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "  it  comes  not 
back  to  me  again.  Drink  it — eat  it — spend  it  as  you 
may ;  but  I  rdy  on  your  own  honour,  notwithstanding 
what  you  say,  to  apply  it  to  a  better  purpose.*' 

"Well,  now,  let  me  see,"  said  Fenton,  musing, 
and  as  if  in  a  kind  of  soliloquy ;  "  you  are  a  good 
fellow,  no  doubt  of  it — ^that  is,  if  you  have  no  lurking, 
dishonest  design  in  all  this.  Let  me  see.  Why,  now> 
it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  the  enormous  sum 
of  five  shillings  in  my  possession,  much  less  the 
amount  of  the  national  debt,  which  I  presume  must 


be  pretty  dose  upon  fire  pofiuids  j  and  in  honest  bank* 
notes,  too.  One,  two,  three — ha  ! — eh,  dli !— oh 
yes,''  he  proceeded,  evidently  struck  with  some  dis» 
covery  that  astonished  him.  '^  Ay  V*  he  exclaimed, 
looking  keenly  at  a  certain  name  that  happened  to  be 
written  upon  one  of  the  notes;  ''  well,  it  is  all  r^t  1 
Ihank  you,  ar ;  I  will  keep  the  mcmey.'' 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

rmE£5  GAIR's  BECEIFE  HOV  to  hake  a  BAB  DDfUSB  A 
eOOB  GSTE  —  THE  STRANGER  TlSkDS  FEUTOH  AS  MT8TERIOU8 
AS  HIMSELF. 

The  stranger^  on  reaching  the  inn^  had  not  long  to 
wait  for  Xsmet,  which^  to  his  diaappointment,  was 
aDjthing  but  what  he  had  been  tau^t  to  expect. 
l%e  fair  ''  waiter''  had  led  his  imaginatioii  a  Tery 
k&rcras  dance,  indeed,  having,  as  Shakspere  says, 
kept  the  word  of  promise  to  his  ear,  bat  broken  it  to 
his  bc^  and,  what  was  stiU  worse,  to  his  appetite. 
On  sittiiig  down,  he  found  before  him  two  excellent 
alt  hornngs  to  begin  with ;  and  on  ringing  the  bell 
to  inqoiie  whjr  he  was  provided  with  sudi  a  dainty, 
the  niale  waitor  himself,  who  had  finished  the  fidd  he 
had  been  ploughing,  made  Ins  aj^earanoe,  after  a 
deby  of  about  five  nunntes,  very  eooUy  wiping  his 
Bumth,  for  he  had  been  at  dinner. 

"  Are  you  the  waiter?"  asked  the  stranger  sharply. 

''  No;^  m,  Pm  not  the  waiter  myself;  but  I  and 
P^gy  Moylan  is.'' 

"  And  why  didn't  you  come  when  I  rang  for  you 
atfiist?" 

"  I  was  just  finishin'  my  dinner,  sir,"  replied  the 
other,  polling  the  bone  of  a  herring  from  between  his 
teeth,  then  going  over  and  ddiberatdy  throwing  it 
into  the  fire. 

The  stranger  was  silent  with  astomshBoent,  and,  in 
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truths  felt  a  stronger  inclination  to  laugh  than  to 
scold  him.  This  fellow^  thought  he^  is  clearly  an 
original ;  I  must  draw  him  out  a  Uttle. 

"  Why,  sir/'  he  proceeded,  "  was  I  served  with  a 
pair  of  d — d  salt  herrings  as  a  part  of  my  dinner  ?" 

"  Whist,  sir,''  repUed  the  fellow,  "  don't  curse  any- 
thing that  God — ^blessed  be  his  name — has  made; 
it's  not  right,  it's  sinful." 

"  But  why  was  I  ser^'ed  with  two  salt  herrings,  I 
ask  again?" 

"  Why  wor  you  sarved  with  them  ?  Why,  wasn't 
it  what  we  had  ourselves  ?" 

"  Was  I  not  promised  venison  ?" 

"  Who  promised  it  to  you  ?" 

"  That  female  waiter  of  vours." 

"  Peggy  Moylan?  Well,  then,  I  tell  you  the 
fau't  wasn't  hers.  We  had  a  party  o'gintlemen  out 
here  last  week,  and  the  sorra  drop  of  it  they  left 
behind  them.  De\il  a  drop  of  venison  there  is  in 
the  house  now.  You're  an  Englishman  at  any  rate, 
sir,  I  think,  by  your  discourse  ?" 

"  Was  I  not  promised  part  of  a  fat  buck  fi-om  the 
demesne  adjoining,  and  where  is  it  ?  I  thought  I 
was  to  have  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  ?" 

"  Well,  and  haven't  you  fish?"  replied  the  fellow. 
"  What  do  you  call  them  ?"  he  added,  pointing  to  the 
herrings ;  "  an'  as  to  a  fat  buck,  faith  it  isn't  part 
of  one,  but  a  whole  one  you  have.  What  do  you  call 
that?"  He  lifted  an  old  battered  tin  cover,  and 
discovered  a  rabbit,  gathered  up  as  if  it  were  in  the 
act  of  starting  for  its  bunx)w.  "  You  see,  Peggy,  sir, 
always  keeps  her  word ;  for  it  was  a  buck  rabbit  she 
meant.     Well,  now,  there's  the  fish  and  the  flesh; 
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and  here,''  lie  proceeded^  nncoyermg  another  dish^ 
"  w  tiie  fowl" 

Oil  liftiiig  the  cover,  a  pair  of  enormous  legs,  with 
^urs  on  them  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  were  pro- 
jected  at  foil  length  towards  the  guest,  as  if  the  old 
cock — for  such  it  was-^-were  determined  to  defend 
himjsdf  to  the  last. 

^  Well/'  said  the  stranger,  ''  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  hare  got  a  vay  bad  dinner." 

"Well,  an'  what  suppose?  Sure  it  has  been 
many  a  betther  man's  case.  However,  jon  have  one 
remedy;  always  ait  the  more  of  it — ^tluit's  the  sure 
card;  ever  and  always  when  you  have  a  bad  dinner, 
ait,  I  say,  the  more  of  it.  I  don't  think,  sir,  beggin' 
your  pardon,  that  you've  seen  much  of  the  world 
vet." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  the  other,  who 
could  with  difficulty  restrain  his  mirth  at  the  fellow's 
cod  self-sufficiency  and  assurance. 

''Becausej  sir,  no  man  that  has  seen  the  world, 
and  knows  its  ups  and  downs,  would  complain  of 
sich  a  dinner  as  that.  Do  you  wish  for  any  liquor? 
Eat  maybe  you  don't.  If  s  not  every  one  carries  a 
foil  purse  these  times ;  so,  at  any  rate,  have  the  sense 
not  to  go  beyant  your  mains,  or  whatsomever  allow- 
ance you  get." 

"  Allowance !  what  do  you  mean  by  allowance?" 

"  I  mane,"  he  replied,  "  that  there's  not  such  a  crew 
of  bare&ced  liars  on  the  airth  as  you  English  travellers^ 
as  they  call  you.  What  do  you  think,  but  one  of  them 
had  the  imperance  to  tell  me,  that  he  was  allowed  a 
guinea  a-day  to  live  on  ?  Troth,  I  crossed  myself, 
and  bid  him  go  about  his  business,  an'  that  I  didn't 

VOL.  I.  •      c 
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tlunk  the  house  or  place  was  safe  while  he  was  in  it 
— ^for  it's  I  that  has  the  mortial  hatred  of  a  liar/' 

"  What  liqaor  have  you  got  in  the  house  ?" 

"  No — ^if  there's  one  thing  on  airth  that  I  hate 
worse  than  another^  it's  a  man  that  shuffles — ^that 
wont  tell  the  truth,  or  give  you  a  straight  answer. 
We  have  plenty  o' liquor  in  the  house — ^more  than 
you'll  use  at  any  rate." 

''  But  what  descriptions  ?  How  many  kinds,  for 
instance " 

"  Kinds  enough,  for  that  matther — all  sorts  and 
sizes  of  liquor." 

"  Have  you  any  wine  ?" 

"  Wine !  Well,  now,  let  me  speak  to  you  as  a 
friend;  sure,  'tisn't  wine  you'd  be  thinking  of?" 

"  But,  if  I  pay  for  it  ?" 

"  Pay  for  it — ^ay,  an'  break  yourself — go  beyant 
your  manes,  as  I  said.  No,  no — ^I'll  give  you  no 
wine — it  would  be  only  aidin'  you  in  extravagance^ 
an'  I  wouldn't  have  the  sin  of  it  to  answer  for.  We 
have  all  enough,  and  too  much  to  answer  for,  God 
knows." 

The  last  observation  was  made  iotto  voce,  and  with 
the  serious  manner  of  a  man  who  uttered  it  under  a 
deep  sense  of  rehgious  truth. 

"  Well,"  repHed  the  stranger,  "  since  you  won't 
allow  me  wine,  liave  you  no  cheaper  liquor  ?  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  dining  without  something  stronger 
than  water." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  yourself.  We  have  good 
porther." 

"  Bring  roe  a  bottle  of  it,  then." 

"  It's  beautiful  on  draught." 
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"But  I  prefer  it  in  bottle/^ 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.  Lord  help  us !  how  few  is  it 
that  knows  whaf  a  good  for  them !  Will  yoa  give  up 
▼our  own  will  for  wanst,  and  be  guided  by  a  wiser 
man?  for  health — an'  sure  health's  before  every* 
tbhig — for  health;  ever  and  always  prefer  draught 
porihcr/' 

^  Well,  then^  since  it  must  be  draught,  I  shall  pre- 
fer draught  ale.'^ 

**  Baxik  poison.  Troth,  somehow  I  feel  a  liking 
fer  yon,  an'  for  that  very  reason,  devil  a  drop  of 
dnm^t  ale  I^  allow  to  cross  your  lips.  Jist  be 
guided  by  me,  an'  you'll  find  that  your  health  an' 
pocket  will  both  be  the  betther  for  it.  Troth,  ifs  &t 
and  rosy  111  have  yoninno  time,  all  ou't,  if  you  stop 
wiUi  ns.  Now  ait  your  good  dinner,  and  111  bring 
Jon  the  porther  immediately.'.' 

*^  Whaf  a  your  name,"  asked  the  stranger,  ^*  before 
you  go?" 

**  rn  tdl  yon  when  I  come  back — ^wait  till  I  bring 
joa  the  porther  first." 

In  the  course  of  about  fifteen  mortal  minutes,  he 
returned  with  a.  quart  of  porter  in  his  hand,  ex- 
CTaifytnifr 

''Bad  luck  to  them  for  pigs,  they  got  into  the 
garden,  and  I  had  to  drive  them  out,  and  cut  a  lump 
of  a  bush  to  stop  the  gap  wid ;  however,  I  think  they 
wenH  go  back  that  way  again.  My  name  you  want  ? 
Why,  then,  my  name  is  Paudeen  Gair — ^that  is, 
Shaupe,  sir ;  but,  in  troth,  it  isn't  Sharpe  by  name 
and  Sharpe  by  nature  wid  me,  although  you'd  get 
them  that  'ud  say  otherwise." 

c2 
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"  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?"  asked  the 
other/' 

"  Vre  been  labourin'  for  the  masther  goin'  on  four- 
teen years;  but  I'm  only  about  twelve  months 
attendin'  table." 

"  How  long  has  your  fellow-servant  Peggy,  I  thinks 
you  call  her,  been  here?*' 

"  Not  long/' 

"  Where  had  she  been  before,  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Da  I  know,  is  it  ?  Maybe  'tis  you  may  say 
that?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    I  don't  understand  you.'* 

"  I  know  that  well  enough,  and  it  isn't  my  inten* 
tion  you  should." 

In  what  fiiraily  was  she  at  service  ?" 
Whisper;  in  a  bad  family,  wid  one  exception. 
God  protect  her,  the   darlin !      Amin !      A  wurra 
yeelsh  /—an'  may  the  curse  that's  hanging  over  him 
never  fall  upon  her  this  day !" 

A  kind  and  complacent  spirit  beamed  in  the  fine 
eyes  of  the  stranger,  as  the  waiter  uttered  these  bene- 
volent invocations ;  and  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
he  said^ 

"  My  good  firiend,  Paudeen,  I  am  richer  than  you 
ai*e  disposed  to  give  me  credit  for ;  I  see  you  are  a 
good-hearted  fellow,  and  here's  a  crown  for  you." 

"  No !  consiunin'  to  the  farden  till  I  know  whether 
you're  able  to  afford  it  or  not.  It's  always  them 
that  has  least  of  it,  unfortunately,  that's  readiest  to 
give  it.  I  have  known  many  a  foolish  creature  to 
do  what  you  are  doing,  when^  if  the  truth  was  known, 
they  could  badly  spare  it ;  but,  at  any  rate,  wait  till 
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I  deserve  it;  for,  upon  my  reputaytion,  I  won't  finger 
a  testliCT  of  it  sooner/' 

He  then  withdrew,  and  left  the  other  to  finish  his 
dinner  as  best  he  might. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  days  the  stranger  con- 
fined himsdf  mosdy  to  his  room,  nnless  about  dosk, 
when  he  glided  out  very  quietly,  and  disappeared, 
nther  like  a  spirit  than  anything  else ;  for,  in  point 
of  &ct,  no  one  could  tell  what  had  become  of  him^ 
or  where  he  could  have  concealed  himself,  during 
these  brief  but  mysterious  absences.  Paudeen  Gair 
and  Peggy  observed  that  he  wrote  at  least  three  or 
Soar  letters  every  day,  and  knew  that  he  must  have 
put  them  into  the  post-office  with  his  own  hands, 
inasmuch  as  no  person  connected  with  the  inn  had 
been  employed  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  fourth  day,  after  breakfast,  and  as  Pat 
Sluup^by  which  venrion  of  his  name  he  was  some- 
tunes  addressed — ^was  about  to  take  away  the  things, 
his  guest  entered  into  conversation  with  him  as 
&II0WS: — 

"  Paudeen,  my  good  friend,  can  you  tell  me  whe- 
ther the  wild,  ragged  fellow,  called  Fenton,  could  be 
found?'' 

''I  can,  sir.  Fenton?  begarra,  you'd  hardly 
know  him  if  you  seen  him ;  he's  as  smooth  as  a  new 
pin — has  a  plain,  daicent  suit  o'  clothes  on  him.  It's 
whispered  about  among  us  this  long  time,  that  if  he 
had  his  rights,  he'd  be  entitled  to  a  great  property ; 
and  some  people  say  now  that  he  has  come  into  a 
part  of  it." 

"  And  pray  what  else  do  they  say  of  him  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  I  heard  Father  M'Snug  himself  say 
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that  he  had  great  leamin^^  and  muflt  a'  had  fine 
broughten-up^  an'  could  act  the  real  gintleman  when- 
ever he  wished." 

''  Is  it  known  who  he  is,  or  whether  he  is  a  native 
of  this  neighbourhood  ?'' 

''  No,  sir,  he  doesn't  belong  to  this  neighbourhood ; 
an'  the  truth  is,  that  nobody  here  that  ever  I  heard 
of  knows  anything  at  aU,  barrin'  guess-work,  about 
the  unfortunate  poor  creature.  If  ever  he  was  a  gin- 
tleman,'' exclaimed  the  kind-hearted  waiter,  ''he's 
surely  to  be  pitied,  when  one  sees  the  state  he's 
brought  to." 

**  Well,  Paudeen,  will  you  fetch  him  to  me,  if  you 
know  where  he  is  ?     Say  I  wish  to  see  him." 

''  What  name,  if  you  plaise  ?"  asked  the  waiter, 
with  assumed  indifference ;  for  the  truth  was,  that  the 
whole  establishment  felt  a  very  natural  curiosity  to 
know  who  the  stranger  was. 

''  Never  mind  the  name,  Paudeen,  but  say  as  I 
desire  you." 

Paudeen  had  no  sooner  disappeared  than  the 
anonymous  gentleman  went  to  one  of  his  trunks,  and 
pulling  out  a  v^  small  miniature,  survqred  it  for 
nearly  half  a  minute;  he  then  looked  into  the  fire^ 
and  seemed  absorbed  in  long  and  deep  reflection. 
At  length,  alter  once  more  gazing  closely  and  earnestly 
at  it,  he  broke  involuntarily  into  the  following 
soliloquy. 

''  I  know,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  that  resemblances  are 
often  deceitful  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  In  this 
case,  however,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  that  could  con-r 
stitute  aay  particular  peculiarity — a  peculiarity  which 
if  it  existed  would  strengthen-*I  know  not  whether  to 
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say — mj  suspicions  or  my  hopes.  The  early  disap- 
pearance of  that  poor  boy  without  the  existence  of  a 
single  vestige  by  which  he  could  be  traced,  resembles 
one  of  those  mysteries  that  are  found  only  in  romances. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  he  has  been  made  away 
with,  and  is  long  dead ;  yet  of  late  a  different  impres* 
sion  has  gone  abroad,  although  we  know  not  exactly 
how  it  has  originated/' 

He  then  paced,  with  a  countenance  of  gloom, 
uncertainty,  and  deep  anxiety,  through  the  room,  and 
after  a  little  time  proceeded : 

"  I  shall,  at  all  events,  enter  into  conversation  with 
this  person,  after  which  I  will  make  inquiries  con- 
oeming  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  the  neighbourhood, 
when  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  observe  whether  he 
will  pass  the  Gourlay  &mily  over,  or  betray  any  con- 
sciousness of  a  particular  knowledge  of  their  past  or 
present  drcumstances.  'lis  true  he  may  oveneach 
me,  but  if  he  does,  I  cannot  help  it.  Yet,  after  all,'' 
lie  proceeded,  '^  if  he  should  prove  to  be  the  person  I 
seek,  everything  may  go  well ;  I  certainly  observed 
fiunt  traces  of  an  honourable  feeling  about  him  when 
I  gave  him  the  money,  which,  notwithstanding  his 
indigence  and  dissipation,  he  for  a  time  refused  to 
take." 

He  then  resumed  his  seat,  and  seemed  once  more 
busied  in  thought  and  abstraction. 

Our  firiend  Paudeen  was  not  long  in  finding  the 
unfortunate  object  of  the  stranger's  contemplation  and 
interest.  On  meeting  him,  he  perceived  that  he  was 
slightly  affected  with  liquor,  as  indeed  was  the  case 
generally  whenever  he  could  procure  it. 

''Misther    Fenton,"   said    Paudeen,    "there's   a 
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daicent   person   in  our  House   that  wishes  to   see 
you/* 

"  Who  do  you  call  a  decent  person^  you  bog-trot- 
ting Ganymede  V^  replied  the  other. 

^'  Why,  a  daicent  tradesman^  I  think^  &om — ^thin 
Borra  one  of  me  knows  whether  I  ought  to  say  frooL 
Dublin  or  London.'* 

"  What  trade^  Ganymede  ?" 

"  Troths  that's  more  than  I  can  tell ;  but  I  know 
that  he  want's  you,  for  he  sent  me  to  bring  you  to 
him." 

"  Well,  Ganymede,  I  shall  see  your  tradesman,"  he 
replied.     "  Come,  I  shall  go  to  him." 

On  reaching  the  inn,  Paude^,  in  order  to  discharge 
the  commission  entrusted  to  him  fully,  ushered  Fenton 
up  stairs,  and  into  the  stranger's  sitting-room. 
"  Whaf  s  this,"  exclaimed  Fenton.  •'  Why  you  have 
brought  me  to  the  wrong  room,  you  blundering 
villain.  I  thought  you  were  conducting  me  to  some 
worthy  tradesman.  You  have  mistaken  the  room,  you 
blockhead;  this  is  a  gentleman.  How  do  you  do, 
sir?  I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  intrusion;  it  is  quite 
unintentional  on  my  part;  yet  I  am  glad  to  see  you.'^ 

'^  There  is  no  mistake  at  all  in  it,"  replied  the  other, 
laughing.  '^That  will  do,  Paudeen,"  he  added-^ 
''thank  you." 

''  Faix,"  said  Paudeen  to  himself  when  descending 
the  stairs,  ''I'm  afeard  that's  no  tradesman — ^whatever 
he  is.  He  took  on  him  a  look  like  a  lord  when  that 
imfortunate  Fenton  went  into  the  room*  Troth,  I'm 
fairly  puzzled,  at  any  rate !" 

"Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Fenton,"  said  the  stranger, 
handing  him  a  chair,  and  addressing  him  in  terms  of 
respect. 
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''  Thank  you,  sir"  replied  the  other,  putting  at  the 
38me  time  a  certain  degree  of  restraint  upon  his 
manner,  for  he  felt  conscious  of  being  slightly 
influenced  by  Hquor. 

"  Wdl/^  continued  the  stranger, ''  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  you  have  improved  your  appearance/' 

''Ay,  certainly,  sir,  as  &r  as  four  pounds — or  I 
sboold  rather  say,  three  pounds  went,  I  did  some- 
thing for  the  outer  man/' 

"  Why  not  the  five  ?"  asked  the  other.  "  I  wished 
you  to  make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and 
did  not  imagine  you  could  have  done  it  for  less/' 

"  No,  sir,  not  properly,  according  to  the  standard 
of  a  gentleman ;  but  I  assure  you,  that  if  I  were  in  a 
state  of  utter  and  absolute  starvation,  I  would  not 
fart  with  one  of  the  notes  you  so  generously  gave  me, 
scajncdy  to  save  my  life/' 

"  No  I"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  with  a  good  deal 
of  surprise.     "  And  pray  why  not,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"  Simply,"  said  Fenton,  "  because  I  have  taken  a 
fiincy  for  it  beyond  its  value.  I  shall  retain  it  as 
pocket-money.  Like  the  VicarofWakefidd's  daughters, 
I  shall  always  keep  it  about  me ;  and  then,  like  them 
also,  I  will  never  want  money." 

"  That  is  a  strange  whim,'^  observed  the  other,  ''and 
rather  an  unaccountable  one,  besides/' 

"  Not  in  the  slightest  degree,"  replied  Fenton,  "  if 
you  knew  as  much  as  I  do ;  but,  at  all  events,  just 
imagine  that  I  am  both  capricious  and  eccentric,  so 
don't  be  surprised  at  anything  I  say  or  do/' 

"Neither  shall  I,"  replied  "the  anonymous/' 
"  However,  to  come  to  other  matters,  pray  what  kind 
of  a  town  is  this  of  Ballymacruiskeen  ?" 

c3 
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'^  It  is  by  no  means  a  bad  town/'  replied  Fenton^ 
^*  as  towns  and  times  go.  It  has  a  market-house^  a 
gaol,  a  diurdi,  as  70a  see— a  Boman-Catholic  chapel^ 
and  a  place  of  worship  for  the  Presbyterian  and  Metho- 
dist. It  has,  besides,  that  characteristic  locality, 
either  of  English  legislation  or  Irish  crimes— or,  per- 
haps, of  both — a  gallows-green.  It  has  a  public 
pump,  that  has  been  pennitted  to  run  dry,  and  publie 
stocks  for  limbs  like  those  of  your  humble  servant, 
that  are  permitted  to  stand  (the  stocks  I  mean)  as  a 
libel  upon  the  inoffensiTe  morals  of  the  town.'' 

"  How  are  comma:tnal  matters  in  it  ?" 

"  TderaUe.  Our  shopkeepers  are  all  very  fiiir  as 
shopkeepers.  But  talking  of  that,  perhaps  you  are 
not  aware  of  a  singular  custom  which  even  I — ^for  I 
am  not  a  native  of  this  place — remember  to  have  seen 
in  it." 

"  What  may  it  have  been  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

*'  Why  it  was  this :  of  a  fair  or  market-day,"  he 
proceeded,  'Hbere  lived  a  certain  shopkeeper  here,  who  is 
some  time  dead — and  I  mention  this  to  show  you  how 
the  laws  were  respected  in  this  country ;  this  ahop^ 
keeper,  sir,  of  a  fair  or  market-day,  had  a  post  that 
ran  from  his  counter  to  the  ceiling;  to  this  post  was 
attached  a  single  handcuff,  and  it  always  happened 
that  when  any  person  was  caught  in  the  act  of  com* 
mitting  a  theft  in  his  shop,  one  arm  of  the  offender 
was  stretched  up  to  this  handcuff,  into  which  the  wrist 
was  locked ;  and  as  the  handcuff  was  moveable,  so  as 
that  it  might  be  raised  up  or  down,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  culprit,  it  was  generaUy  fastened  so 
high  that  the  latter  was  forced  to  stand  upon  the  top 
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of  his  toes  so  long  as  was  agreeable  to  the  shopkeeper 
of  irhom  I  speak/' 

"  Yoa  do  not  mean  to  say/'  replied  his  companion^ 
who,  by  the  way,  had  witnessed  the  cirenmstance  ten 
tnoes  for  Fenton's  onoe,  "  that  such  an  outrage  npon 
die  rig^t  of  the  snbject,  and  snch  a  contempt  ior  the 
administration  of  law  and  justice  conld  actnally  occnr 
in  a Chiistian  and  drilized  country?'^ 

"  I  state  to  you  a  &ct,  sir/'  replied  Fenton, ''  which 
I  hare  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes ;  but  we  hare  still 
stranger  and  worse  usages  in  this  locality." 

''  What  description  of  gentry  and  landed  projnnetors 
hare  you  in  the  neighbourhood  ?" 

"  Hum !  as  to  that,  there  are  some  good,  more  bad, 
and  many  indifferent  among  them.  Their  great  fault 
in  general  is,  that  they  are  incapable  of  sympathising 
as  they  ought  with  their  dependants.  The  pride  of 
dtts,  and  the  influence  of  creed  bendes,  are  too  &e« 
<piently  impediments,  not  only  to  the  progress  of  their 
own  independence,  but  to  the  improvement  of  their 
tenantiy.  Then,  many  of  them  employ  senile, 
phnsible,  and  unprincipled  agents,  who,  provided  they 
▼ring  the  rent  by  every  species  of  severity  and  oppres* 
son,  out  of  the  people,  are  considered  by  their 
cm^oy^ers  valuable  and  honest  servants^  fidthfully 
demoted  to  their  interests;  whilst  the  fact  on  the 
other  ride  is,  that  the  unfortunate  tenantry  are  every 
day  80  rapidly  retrograding  firom  prosperity,  that  most 
^the  ne^ected  and  oppressed  who  possess  means  to 
leave  the  country  emigrate  to  America." 

''Why,  Fenton,  I  did  not  think  that  you  looked  so 
deeply  into  the  state  and  omdition  of  the  country. 
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Have  70U  no  good  specimens  of  character  in  or  about 
the  town  itself  ?'' 

''Unquestionably,  sir.  Look  out  now  firom  this 
window/'  he  proceeded,  and  he  went  to  it  as  he  spoke^ 
accompanied  by  the  stranger:  ''Do  you  see/'  he 
added,  "  that  unostentatious  shop,  with  the  name  of 
James  Trimble  over  the  door?'' 

" Certainly,"  replied  the  other,  "I  see  it  most  dis- 
tinctly." 

"  Well,  sir,  in  that  shop  lives  a  man  who  is  ten 
times  a  greater  benefactor  to  this  town, and  neghbour* 
hood  than  is  the  honourable  and  right  rev.  the  lordly 
prelate,  whose  silent  and  untenanted  palace  stands 
immediately  behind  us.     In  every  position  in  which 
you  find  him,  this  admirable  but  unassuming  man  is 
always  the  friend  of  the  poor.     When  an  industrious 
family,  who  find  that  they  cannot  wring  independencej 
by  hard  and  honest  labour,  out  of  the  farms  or  other 
Ettle  tenements  which  they  hold,  have  resolved  to  seek 
it  in  a  more  prosperous  country,  America,  the  first 
man  to  whom  they  apply,  if  deficient  in  means  to 
accomplish  their  purpose,  is  James  Trimble.     In  him 
they  find  a  friend,  if  he  knows,  as  he  usually  does., 
that  they  have  passed  through  life  with  a  character  of 
worth  and  hereditary  int^rity.     If  they  want  a  por- 
tion of  their  outfit,  and  possess  not  means  to  pro- 
cure  it,   in  kind-hearted   James   Trimble  they  are 
certain  to  find  a  friend,  who  will  supply  their  neces* 
sities  upon  the  strength  of  their  bare  promise  to  repay 
him.     Honour,  then — ^honour,  sir,  I  say  again  to  the 
unexampled  faith,  truth,  and  high  principle  of  the 
industrious  Irish  peasant,  who,  in  no  instance,  even 
although  the  broad  Atlantic  has  been  placed  betinxen 
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{hem,  has  been  known  to  defraud  James  Trimble  of 
a  single  shilling.  In  all  parochial  and  public  meetings 
— in  erery  position  where  his  influence  can  be  used — 
he  is  uniformly  the  friend  of  the  poor^  whilst  his  high 
but  unassuming  sense  of  honour^hissuccessful  industry^ 
and  his  firm,  unshrinking  independence,  make  him 
equally  appreciated  and  respected  by  the  rich  and  poor. 
Iniact,  itissuch  men  as  this  who  are  the  most  unos- 
taitsdoos  but  practical  benefactors  to  the  lower  and 
middle  classes/' 

He  had  proceeded  thus  far,  when  a  carriage-and- 
four  came  dashing  up  the  street,  and  stopped  at  the 
Tery  shop  which  belonged  to  the  subject  of  Faiton's 
eologimn.  Both  went  to  the  window  at  the  same 
moment,  and  looked  out. 

"  Pray,  whose  carriage  is  that  ?"  asked  the  stranger, 
fiwtening  his  eyes,  with  a  look  of  intense  scrutiny, 
upon  Fenton's  &ce. 

"  That,  sdr,''  he  replied,  "  is  the  carriage  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gourlay.^' 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  of  it  was  opened,  and  a 
lady,  of  surpassing  elegance  and  beauty,  stepped  out 
of  it,  and  entered  the  shop  of  the  benevolent  James 
Trimble. 

"  Fray,  who  is  that  charming  girl  ?"  asked  the 
stranger,  again. 

To  this  interrogatory,  however,  he  received  no 
reply.  Poor  Fenton  tottered  over  to  a  chair,  became 
pale  as  death,  and  trembled  with  such  violence,  that 
he  was  incapable,  for  the  time,  of  uttering  a  single 
word.  ' 

"  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  ever  known,  this 
family  V*  asked  the  other. 
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After  the  pause  of  more  than  a  minute,  during 
which  the  emotion  subsided,  he  replied — 

"  I  have  abeady  said  that  I  could  not/' — ^he  paused. 
'' I  am  not  well/*  said  he ;  "I  am  quite  feeble — ^in 
fiut,  not  in  a  condition  to  answer  anything.  Do 
not,  therefore,  ask  me — ^for  the  present,  at  least/' 

Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed  before  he 
succeeded  in  mastering  this  singular  attack.  At 
length  he  rose,  and  placing  his  chair  somewhat 
fiirther  back  from  the  window,  continued  to  look  out 
in  sQence,  not  so  much  from  a  love  of  silence,  as 
apparently  from  inabiUty  to  speak.  The  stranger, 
in  the  meantime,  eyed  him  keenly ;  and  as  he  exa- 
mined his  features  from  time  to  time,  it  might  be 
observed  that  an  expression  of  satisfaction,  if  not 
almost  of  certainty,  settled  upon  his  own  countenance. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  sound  of  the  carnage- 
wheels  was  heard  on  its  return,  and  Fenton,  who 
seemed  to  dread  also  a  return  of  his  illness,  said — 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  be  good  enough  to  raise 
the  window  and  let  in  air.     Thank  you,  sir." 

The  carriage,  on  this  occasion,  was  proceeding  more 
slowly  than  before — in  fact,  owing  to  a  slight  acclivity 
in  that  part  of  the  street,  the  horses  were  leisui'dy 
wfdking  past  the  inn-window  at  the  moment  the 
stranger  raised  it.  The  noise  of  the  ascending  sash 
reached  Miss  Grourlay  (for  it  was  she),  who,  on  look- 
ing up,  crimsoned  deeply,  and  with  one  long  taper 
finger  on  her  lips,  as  if  to  intimate  caution  and 
nlence,  bowed  to  the  stranger.  The  latter,  who  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  observe  the  hint,  did 
not  bow  in  return,  and  consequently  declined  to 
appropriate  the  compliment  to  himself.     Fenton  now 
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surveyed  his  companion  with  an  appearance  of  as 
much  interest  and  curiosity  as  the  other  had  bestowed 
on  him.  He  felt^  however,  as  if  his  physical  powers 
were  wholly  prostrated. 

*'  I  am  very  weak/'  said  he,  bitterly,  "  and  near 
the  d08e  of  my  brirf  aud  unhappy  day.  I.  have, 
however,  one  cure — get  me  drink — drink,  I  say ;  that 
is  what  will  revive  me.  Sir,  my  life,  for  the  last 
three  years,  is  a  battle  against  thought ;  and  without 
drink  I  should  be  a  slave/' 

The  other  remonstrated  with  him  in  vain ;  but  he 
was  inexorable,  and  bq;an  to  get  fierce  and  firantic. 
At  length,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  perhaps  the  in* 
fluence  of  liquor  might  render  this  strange  individual 
more  communicative,  and  that  by  this  means  he 
might  succeed  in  relieving  himself  of  his  doubts — ^for 
he  still  had  doubts  touclusg  Fenton's  identity.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  as  a  drcumstance 
occurred  which  prevented  him  from  then  gratiiying 
Fenton's  wish,  or  winning  him  into  confidence. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AN    ANONYMOUS    LETTER  —  LUCY    GOVRLAY   AVOWS    A    PREVIOTTS 

ATTACHMENT. 

Whilst  Fenton  was  thus  sketching  for  the  stranger 
a  few  of  the  pubUc  characters  of  Ballymacruiskeen^  a 
«cene,  which  we  must  interrupt  them  to  describe,  was 
taking  place  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  "  Mitre."  As 
everything,  however,  has  an  origin,  it  is  necessary, 
before  we  raise  the  curtain,  which,  for  the  present, 
excludes  us  from  that  scene,  to  enable  the  reader  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  it.  That  morn- 
ing, after  breakfast.  Sir  Thomas  Grourlay  went  to  his 
study,  where,  as  usual,  he  began  to  read  his  letters 
and  endorse  them — ^for  he  happened  to  be  one  of 
those  orderly  and  exact  men  who  cannot  bear  to  see 
even  a  trifle  out  of  its  place.  Having  dispatched 
three  or  four,  he  took  up  one — the  last — and  on 
opening  it  read,  much  to  his  astonishment  and  dis- 
may, as  follows : 

Sir  Thomas  Gourlay, — There  is  an  adventurer, 
in  disguise,  near  you.  Beware  of  your  daughter, 
and  watch  her  well,  otherwise  she  may  give  you  the 
slip.  I  write  this,  that  you  may  prevent  her  ^m 
throwing  herself  away  upon  an  impostor  and  profli- 
gate. I  am  a  friend  to  her,  but  none  to  you ;  and 
it  is  on  her  account,  and  for  her  sake,  that  you  are 
now  warned.  *;jt* 
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On    perusing  this   uncomfortable   document^  Iiis 

whole  frame  became  moved  with  a  most  vehement  fit 

of  indignatioii.     He  rose  fix>m  his  seat^   and  began 

to  traTerse  the  floor,  with  lengthy  and  solemn  strides, 

as  a   man  usually  does  who  knows  not  exactly  on 

whom  to  vent  his  rage.     There  hung  a  lai^  mirror 

before   him,  and,  as  he  approached  it  fix>m  time  to 

tune,  he  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  repulsive 

expression  of  his  own   features.     He   was  a   tall, 

weighty  man,  of  large  bones  and  muades  j  his  com. 

plejdon  was   sallow,  on  a   black  ground;   his  fence 

&nny  but  angular ;  and  his  forehead,  which  was  low, 

projected  a   good  deal  over  a  pair  of  black  eyes, 

in  one  of  which  there  was  a  fearful  squint.     His  ey&i- 

browfl,  which  met,  were  black,  fierce-looking,  and 

bushy,  and  when  agitated,  as  now,  with  passion,  they 

presented,  taken  in  connexion  with  his  hard  irascible 

hps,  short  irregular  teeth,  and  whole  complexion,  an 

expression  singularly  coarse  and  malignant. 

On  looking  at  his  own  image,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  the  conviction,  that  the  visage  whidi  presented 
itself  to  him  was  not  such  a  one  as  was  calculated 
to  diminish  the  unpopularity  which  accompanied  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  the  obloquy  which  hung  over 
his  name. 

Sir  Thomas  Grourlay,  however,  although  an  exceed- 
ingly forbidding  and  ugly  man,  was  neither  a  fool 
nor  novice  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  No  man  could 
look  upon  his  plotting  forehead,  and  sunken  eyes 
closely  placed,  without  feeling  at  once  that  he  was  natu- 
rally cunning  and  circumventive.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
along  with  being  deep  and  designing,  he  was  also 
subject  to  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  which,  although 
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usual  in  such  a  temperament,  did  not  snddenly  pass 
away.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  sometimes  at  onoe 
80  tempestuous  and  abiding,  that  he  has  been  ren- 
dered iU  by  their  fury,  and  forced  to  take  to  his  bed 
for  days  together.     On  the  present  occasion,  a  oonsi-> 
derable  portion  of  his  indignation  was  caused  by  the 
ftct,  that  he  knew  not  the  individual  against  whom 
to  direct  it^     His  dai:^hter,  as  a  daughter ^  had  been 
to  him  an  object  of  perfect  indifference,  from  the  day 
of  her  birth  up  to  that  moment ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  utterly  devoid  of  all  personal  love  and  tenderness 
for  her,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  experienced,  in 
its  full  force,  a  cold  conventional  ambition  which, 
although  without  honour,  principle,  or  affection,  yet 
occasioned  him  to  devote  all  his  efforts  and  energies 
to  her  proper  establishment  in  the  world.     In  her 
early  youth,  for  instance,  she  had  suffered  much  from 
delicate  health,  so  much,  indeed,  that  she  was  more 
than  once  on  the  very  verge  of  death;  yet  on  no 
occasion  was  he  ever  known  to  manifest  the  sUghtest 
parental  sorrow  for  her  illness.     Society,  however,  is 
filled  with  such  fathers,  and  with  too  many  mothers 
of  a  like  stamp.     So  far,  however,  as  Lucy  Gourlay 
was  concerned,  this  proud,  unprincipled  spirit  of  the 
world,  supplied  to  her,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
the  possession  of  that  which  affection  ought  to  have 
given.    Her  education  was  attended  to  with  the  most 
solicitous  anxiety — ^not  in  order  to  frimish  her  mind 
with  that  healthy  description  of  knowledge  which 
strengthens  principle  and  elevates  the  heart,  but  that 
she  might  become  a  perfect  mistress  of  all  the  neoes* 
sary  and  fashionable  accomplishments,  and  shine,  at  a 
future  day,  an  object  of  attraction  on  that  account. 
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A  long  and  expensiye  array  of  masters^  mistresses, 
and  finifiherB,  firom  almofit  every  climate  and  country 
of  Europe,  were  engaged  in  her  education,  and  the 
oonsequence  was^  that  few  young  persons  of  her  age 
and  sex  were  more  highly  accomplished.  If  his. 
daughter's  head  ached^  her  father  neyer  suffered  that 
circumstance  to  disturb  the  cold^  stem  tenor  of  his  am* 
bitious  way ;  but  at  the  same  time,  two  or  three  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  were  sent  for,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  and  then  there  were  nothing  but  consultations 
until  she  recorered.  Had  she  died^  Sir  Thomas 
Grourlay  would  not  have  shed  one  tear^  but  he  would 
have  had  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  due  to  her 
station  in  Ufe  solemnly  paraded  at  her  funeral^  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  one  or  other  of  our  eminent  coun- 
tzymeUj  Moore,  Hogan,  M'Dowall,  or  Jones,  had  they 
then  existed  would  haye  been  engaged  to  erect  her  a 
monument. 

And  yet  the  feehng  which  he  experienced,  and 
which  regulated  his  life,  was  after  all  but  a  poor, 
pitiful  parody  upon  true  ambition.  The  latter  is  a 
great  and  glorious  principle^  because  where  it  exists, 
it  never  fails  to  expand  the  hearty  and  to  prompt  it 
to  the  performance  of  all  those  actions  that  elevate 
our  condition,  and  dignify  our  natttie.  Had  he  expe- 
rienced anything  like  such  a  feeling  as  this^  or  even 
the  beautiful  instincts  of  parental  affection^  he  would 
not  have  neglected,  as  he  did^  the  inculcation  of  all 
those  virtues  and  principles  which  render  education 
vafaiable,  and  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  an 
empty  parade  of  mere  accomplishments. 

It  is  true^  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  bdng  an  admirable  &ther^  and  according  to 
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mere  worldly  principle  he  was  so,  and  we  presume 
gave  himself  credit  for  being  so.     In  the  meantime, 
our  readers  are  to  learn  that  earth  scarcely  cozi- 
tained  a  man  who  possessed  a  greedier  or  more  rapa- 
cious spirit ;  and  if  ever  the  demon  of  envy,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  possession  of  wealth  and  pro- 
perty, tortured  the  soul  of  a  human  being,  it  did  that 
of  our  baronet.     His  whole  spirit,  in  fact,  was  dark, 
mean,  and  intensely  selfish;  and  for  this  reason,  it 
was  a  fearful  thing  for  any  one  to  stand  in  his  way 
when  in  the  execution  of  his  sordid  projects,  mucli 
less  to  attempt  his  defeat  in  their  attainment.    Reck- 
less and  unscrupulous,  he  left  no  means  unattempted, 
however  odious   and   wicked,   to  crush  those  who 
offended  him,  or  such  as  he  considered  his  enemies. 

For  some  minutes  after  the  perusal  of  the  anony- 
mous letter,  one  would  have  imagined  that  the  image 
which  met  his  gaze,  firom  time  to  time,  in  the  look- 
ing-glass,  was  that  of  his  worst  and  deadhest  enemy, 
SO  fierce  and  menacing  were  the  glances  which  he 
cast  on  it  as  he  paced  the  floor.  At  length  he 
took  up  the  document,  and  having  read  it  again, 
exclaimed — 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  I^m  angry  to  no  purpose ;  cer- 
tainly to  no  purpose,  in  one  sense,  I  am,  inasmuch  as 
I  know  not  who  this  veiled  scoundrel  is.  But,  stay, 
let  me  be  cautious — is  there  such  a  person  ?  May 
this  communication  not  be  a  false  one — ^written  to 
mislead  or  provoke  me?  Lucy  knows  that  I  am 
determined  she  shall  marry  Lord  Dunroe,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  she  entertains  any  peculiar  objection 
to  him.  In  the  meantime,  I  wiU  have  some  con- 
versation  with  her,  in  order  to  ascertam  what  her 
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present  and  immediate  feeling  on  the  subject  is.     It 
is  rig^t  that  I  should  see  my  way  in  this/' 

He  accordingly  rang  the  bell^  when  a  well-powdered 
footman,  in  rich  livery,  entered. 

^Let  Miss  Crourlay  understand  that  I  wish  to  see 
ha." 

This  he  uttered  in  a  loud,  sharp  tone  of  voice,  for 
it  was  in  such  he  uniformly  addressed  his  dependants. 
The  lackey  bowed  and  withdrew,  and  in  the  course 
tA  a  few  minutes  his  daughter  entered  the  study,  and 
stood  before  him.  At  the  first  glance,  she  saw  that 
something  had  discomposed  him,  and  felt  a  kind  of 
instinctive  impression  that  it  was  more  or  less  con- 
neded  with  herself. 

Sddom,  indeed,  was  such  a  contrast  between  man 
sad  woman  ever  witnessed,  as  that  which  presented 
itself  on  this  occasion.     There  stood  the  large,  un« 
S^y,  almost  misshapen  father,  with  a  countenance 
distorted,  by  the  consequences  of  ill-suppressed  passion^ 
into  a  deeper  deformity — a  deformity  that  was  ren- 
dered ludicrously  hideous  by  a  squint  that  gave,  as 
we  have  said,  to  one  of  his  eyes,  as  he  looked  at  her, 
tie  almost  literal  expression  of  a  da^er.     Before  him, 
on  the  other  hand,  stood  a  girl,  whose  stature  was 
ahore  the  middle  height,  with  a  form  that  breathed  of 
degance,  ease,  and  that  exquisite  grace  which  marks 
ctr^  look,  and  word,  and  motion  of  the  high-minded 
u^  accomplished  lady.    Indeed,  one  would  imagine 
that  her  appearance  would  have  soothed  and  tran- 
^lilUzed  the  anger  of  any  parent  capable  of  feeling 
that  glowing  and  prideful  tenderness,  with  which  such 
tti  exquisitely  beautiful  creature  was  calculated  to  fill 
*  pareat's  heart.    Lucy  Gourlay  was  a  dark  beauty — 
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a  brunette  so  richly  tinted,  that  the  glow  of  her  cheek 
was  only  surpassed  by  the  flashing  brilliancy  of  her 
large  dark  eyes,  that  seemed,  in  those  glorious  mani- 
festations, to  kindle  with  inspiration.  Her  forehead 
was  eminently  intellectual,  and  her  general  tem- 
perament— Celtic  by  the  mother's  side — was  remark- 
able for  those  fascinating  transitions  of  spirit,  which 
passed  over  her  countenance  like  the  gloom  and  son* 
shine  of  the  early  summer.  Nothing  could  be  more 
delightful,  nor,  at  the  same  time,  more  dangerous^ 
than  to  watch  that  countenance  whilst  moving  under 
the  influence  of  melancholy,  and  to  observe  how 
quickly  the  depths  of  feeling,  or  the  impulses  of  ten- 
derness, threw  their  delioious  shadows  into  its  expres- 
sion— ^unless,  indeed,  to  watch  the  same  fiEtoe  when  lit 
up  by  humour,  dnd  animated  into  radiance  by  mirth. 
Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  Lucy  Gk>urlay,  who,  whether 
in  shadow  or  whether  in  Ught,  was  equally  captivating 
and  irresistible. 

On  entering  the  room,  her  fietther,  incapable  of 
appreciating  even  the  natural  graces  and  beauty  of 
her  person,  looked  at  her  with  a  gaze  of  sternness 
and  inquiry  for  some  moments,  but  seemed  at  a  loss 
in  what  terms  to  address  her.  She,  however,  spoke 
first,  simply  saying — 

"  Has  anything  discomposed  you,  papa  V* 

"  I  have  been  discomposed,  Miss  Oourla/' — for  he 
sddom  addressed  her  as  Lucy — ''  and  I  wish  to  have 
seme  serious  conversation  with  you.    Pray  be  seated.^' 

Lucy  sat. 

*'  I  trust.  Miss  Gourlay,^'  he  proceeded,  in  a  style, 
partly  interrogatory  and  partly  didactic;   ''I  trust 
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joa  are  perfeoUy  sensible  that  a  child  like  you  owes 
foil  and  nnliinited  obedience  to  her  parents/' 

''  So  long  at  least;  sir,  as  her  parents  exact  no 
dnties  firom  her  that  are  either  mireasonable,  or  un- 
jnsty  or  calculated  to  destroy  her  own  happiness. 
With  these  limitations^  I  reply  in  the  aflinnative/' 

''A  giri  like  yon,  Miss  Gonrlay,  has  no  right  to 
make  exceptions.  Yonr  want  of  experience,  which  is 
only  another  name  for  yoor  ignorance  of  life,  renders 
yoa  incompetent  to  fonn  an  estimate  of  what  oon- 
stitntes^  or  may  constitate  your  happiness.'' 
"  Happiness ! — in  what  sense,  sir?" 
^  In  any  sense,  madam." 

"  Madam  i"  she  replied,  with  much  feeling.  "  Dear 
papa — ^if  yoa  will  allow  me  to  call  yon  so — ^why  ad- 
dress me  in  a  toneof  sudi  coldness,  ^  not  of  severity? 
All  I  ask  of  yon  is,  that  when  you  do  honour  me  by 
an  interview,  yon  will  remember  that  I  am  your 
daughter,  and  not  speak  to  me  as  you  would  to  an 
utter  stranger." 

^The  tone  which  I  may  assume  towards  you, 
Miss  Gourlay,  must  be  regulated  by  your  own  obedi* 


enoe." 


^  Bat  in  what  have  I  ever  failed  in  obedience  to 
700,  my  dear  papa?" 

^Perhaps  you  compliment  your  obedience  pre- 
maturely, Lucy — ^it  has  never  yet  been  seriously 
terted." 

Her  beautiful  face  crimsoned  at  this  assertion ;  for 
she  well  knew  that  many  a  severe  imposition  had 
been  placed  upon  her  during  girlhood,  and  that  had 
she  been  any  other  girl  than  she  was,  her  very  youth 
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Tf ould  have  been  forced  into  opposition  to  eonunands 
that  originated  in  whim,  caprice,  and  seliiahness. 
Even  when  countenanced,  however,  by  the  authority 
of  her  other  parent,  and  absolutely  urged  against 
compliance  with  injunctions  that  were  often  cruel 
and  oppressive,  she  preferred,  at  any  risk,  to  accom- 
modate herself  to  them,  rather  than  become  the  cause 
of  estrangement  or  iU-feeling  between  him  and  her 
mother,  or  her  mother's  friends.  Such  a  chai^  as 
this,  then,  was  not  only  ungenerous,  but,  as  he  must 
have  well  known,  utterly  unfounded. 

"I  do  not  wish,  sir,"  she  replied,  "to  make  any 
allusion  to  the  past,  unless  simply  to  say,  that  if 
severe  and  trying  instances  of  obedience  have  been 
exacted  from  me,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
I  trust  I  have  not  been  found  wanting  in  my  duty  to 
you." 

"  That  obedience,  Miss  Gourlay,  which  is  reluc- 
tantly  given,  had  better  been  forgotten." 

"  You  have  forced  me  to  remember  it  in  my  own 
defence,  papa;  but  I  am  not  conscious  that  it  was 
reluctant." 

"  You  contradict  me,  madam." 

"  No,  sir ;  I  only  take  the  liberty  of  setting  you 
right.  My  obedience,  if  you  recollect,,  was  cheerful ; 
for  I  did  not  wish  to  occadon  ill-will  between  you  and 
mamma — ^my  dear  mamma." 

"  I  believe  you  considered  that  you  had  only  one 
parent,  Miss  Gourlay." 

"  That  loved  me,  sir,  you  would  add.  But  papa, 
why  should  there  be  such  a  dialogue  as  this  between 
you  and  your  daughter — your  orphan  daughter,  and 
your  only  child  ?     It  is  not  natural.     Something,  I 
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see;  lias  discomposed  your  temper ;   I  am  ignorant 
of  it/' 

''I  made  you  aware  some  time  ago^  that  the  Earl 
of  CoUamore  and  I  had  entered  into  a  matrimonial 
anangement  between  you  and  his  son^  Lord  Dunroe/' 

A  deadly  paleness  settled  upon  her  countenance  at 
these  words — a  paleness  the  more  obvious,  as  it  con* 
tiasted  so  strongly  with  the  previous  rich  hue  of  her 
complexion,  which  had  been  fdready  heightened  by  the 
▼anton  harshness  of  her  Mher's  manner.  The 
baronef  8  eyes,  or  rather  his  eye,  was  fixed  upon  her 
with  a  severity  which  this  incident  rapidly  increased. 

''  You  grow  pale.  Miss  Gourlay;  and  there  seemsh 
to  be  something  in  this  allusion  to  Lord  Dunroe  that 
is  painful  to  yon.  How  is  this.  Madam  ?  I  do  not 
understand  it/' 

"  I  am,  indeed,  pale,  and  I  /e^/ that  I  am ;  for  what 
is  there  that  could  drive  the  hue  of  modesty  from  the 
dieek  of  a  daughter  sooner  than  the  fact  of  her  own 
father  purposing  to  unite  her  to  a  profligate  ?  You 
seldom  jest,  papa ;  but  I  hope  you  do  so  now/' 

''  I  am  not  disposed  to  make  a  jest  of  your  happi* 
oess.  Miss  Grourlay/' 

"  Nor  of  my  misery,  papa.  You  surely  cannot  but 
know — ^nay,  you  cannot  but  feel — that  a  marriage 
between  me  and  Lord  Dunroe  is  impossible.  His 
profligacy  is  so  gross,  that  his  very  name  is  indelicate 
in  the  month  of  a  modest  woman.  And  is  this  the 
man  to  whom  you  would  imite  your  only  child  and 
daughter  ?  But  I  trust  you  still  jest,  sir.  As  a  man 
and  a  g^itleman,  much  less  as  a  parent,  you  would 
not  think  seriously  of  making  such  a  proposal  to  me  ?*' 

"  AH  very  fine  sentiment — very  fine  stuflf  and  non- 

YOL.  I.  D 
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sense^  madam ;  the  yomig  man  is  a  little  wild — ^some- 
what lavish  in  expenditure — and  for  the  present  not 
very'  select  in  the  company  he  ke^s ;  but  he  is  no 
fool^  as  they  say^  and  we  all  know  how  marriage 
reforms  a  man^  and  thorot^Uy  sobers  him  down." 

"  Often  at  the  expense^  papa/'  she  replied^  with 
tears^  "  of  many  a  broken  heart.  That^  sordy^  is  not  a 
happy  ailment  j  for  perhaps^  after  all^  I  should^  like 
others^  become  but  a  victim  to  my  inefiectual  efforts 
at  his  reformation." 

'*  There  is  one  thing.  Miss  Gourlay,  yon  are  certain 
to  become,  and  that  is,  Countess  of  Cullamore,  at  his 
father's  death.  Bemember  this,  and  remember,  also, 
that  victim  or  no  victim,  I  am  determined  yon  shall 
many  him.  Yes,  yon  stiall  marry  him,"  he  added, 
stamping  with  vehemence,  "  or  be  turned  a  b^gar 
npon  the  world.  Become  a  victim,  indeed  I  B^one, 
Madam,  to  youT  room,  and  prepare  for  that  obedience 
which  your  mother  never  taught  you," 

She  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  with  a  graceful  inclina* 
tion  of  her  head,  silently  withdrew. 
'  This  dialogue  caused  both  fitther  and  daughter 
much  pain.  Certain  portions  of  it,  eiqpecially  near 
the  close,  were  calculated  to  force  upon  the  memory 
of  each  analogies  that  were  as  distressing  to  the  warm- 
hearted girl,  as  they  were  embarrassing  to  her  parent. 
The  truth  was,  that  her  mother,  then  a  year  dead, 
had  indeed  become  a  victim  to  the  mond  profligacy  of 
a  man  in  whose  character  there  existed  iMything  what- 
soever to  compensate  her  for  the  utter  absence  of 
domestic  afiection  in  all  its  phases.  His  principal 
vices,  80  far  as  they  affected  the  peace  of  his  £Eimily, 
WMe  a  brutal  temper,  and  a  most  scandalous  dis- 
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honesty  in  pecuniary  transactions^  especially  in  his 
]nt^X!onrse  with  his  own  tenantry  and  tradesmen.  Of 
moral  obligation  he  seemed  to  possess  no  sense  or 
impression  whatever.  A  single  day  never  occurred  in 
which  he  was  not  guilty  of  some  most  dishonourable 
violation  of  his  word  to  the  poor,  and  those  who  were 
dependant  on  him.  Hi-temper  thereforetowardsherself^ 
and  the  necessity  of  constantly  witnessing  a  series  of  vile 
and  unmanly  firauds  upon  a  miserable  scale,  together 
with  her  incessant  efforts  to  instil  into  his  mind  some 
slight  principle  of  common  integrity,  had  during  an 
unhappy  life,  so  completely  harrassed  a  mind  naturally 
pure  and  gentle,  and  a  constitution  never  strong,  that 
as  her  daughter  hinted,  and  as  every  one  intimate 
with  the  &mily  knew,  she  literally  fell  a  victim  to  the 
vices  we  have  named,  and  the  incessant  anxiety  they 
occasioned  her.  These  analogies,  then,  when  uncon* 
sciously  alluded  to  by  his  daughter,  brought  tears  to  her 
eyes,  and  he  felt  that  the  very  grief  she  evinced  was 
an  indirect  reproach  to  himself. 

''  Now,''  he  exclaimed,  after  she  had  gone,  ''  it  is 
dear,  I  think,  that  the  giii  entertains  something  more 
than  a  mere  moral  objection  to  this  match.  I  would 
have  taxed  her  with  some  previous  engagement,  but 
that  I  fear  it  would  be  premature  to  do  so  at  present. 
Dunroe  is  wild,  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  women,  who  are  naturally  vain  and  fond  of  dis- 
play, feel  so  much  alarm  at  this  as  they  pretend.  I 
never  did  mytelf  care  much  about  the  sex,  and  seldom 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  their  general  character, 
or  testing  thdr  principles ;  but  stiU  I  incline  to  the 
opinion,  that  where  there  is  not  a  previous  engage- 
ment, rank  and  wealth  ^vill,  for  the  most  part,  out* 

d2 
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weigh  every  other  consideration.  In  the  meantime  I 
will  ride  into  BaUymacruiskeen^  and  reconnoitre  a 
little.  Perhaps  the  contents  of  this  conununicatioiii 
are  true — ^perhaps  not ;  but  at  all  events,  it  can  be  no 
harm  to  look  about  me  in  a  quiet  way.'' 

He  then  read  the  letter  a  third  time — examined 
the  handwriting  closely — blocked  it  in  a  private  drawer 
— rang  the  bell — ordered  his  horse — and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  '^  Mitre''  inn,  in 
order  to  make  secret  inquiries  after  such  persons  as  he 
might  find  located  in  that  or  the  other  establishments 
of  the  town.  At  this  moment,  his  daughter  once 
more  entered  the  apartment,  her  face  glowing  with 
deep  agitation,  and  her  large  mellow  eyes  lit  up  with 
a  fixed,  and  if  one  could  judge,  a  lofty  purpose. '  Her 
reception,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  severe  and  harsh. 

"  How,  Madam,"  he  exclaimed,  "  did  I  not  order 
you  to  your  room  ?  Do  you  return  to  bandy  undu- 
tiful  hints  and  arguments  with  me?" 

''  Father,"  said  she,  '^  I  am  not  ignorant,  alas ! 
of  your  stern  and  indomitable  character;  but,  upon 
the  subject  of  forced  and  unsuitable  matches,  I  may 
and  do  appeal  directly  to  the  experience  of  your  own 
married  life,  and  of  that  of  my  beloved  mother.  She 
.was,  unhappily  for  herself " 

"  And  for  me.  Miss  Gourlay," 

*'  Well,  perhaps  so ;  but  if  ever  woman  was  qua- 
lified to  make  a  man  happy,  she  was.  At  all  events^ 
&ir,  unhappily  she  was  forced  into  marriage  with  you, 
and  you  deliberately  took  to  your  bosom  a  reluctant 
bride.  She  possessed  extraordinary  beauty,  and  a 
large  fortune.  I,  however,  am  not  about  to  enter 
into  your  heart,  or  analyze  its  motives ;  it  is  enough 
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to  Bay,  (hat  although  she  had  no  previous  engagement 

or  affeotioQ  tot  any  other^  she  was  literally  dragged 

by  the  force  of  parental  authority  into  a  union  with 

jmL    The  consequence  was   that   her  whole   life, 

oiring  to— to— the  unsuitableness  of  your  tempers, 

tnd  the  stron^y-contrasted  materials  which  formed 

your  characters^  was  one  of  almost  unexampled  suf- 

firing  and  sorrow.     With  this  example  before  my 

cjes,  and  with  the  memory  of  it  brooding  over  and 

daikemng  your  own  heart — ^yes^  papa — ^my  dear  papa, 

let  me  call  you — ^with  the  full  and  most  distressing 

noollections  connected  with  it  strong  upon  both  of 

QSy  let  me  intreat  and  implore  that,  you  will  not  urge 

nor  force  me  into  a  union  with   this  hateful  and 

rqpnlsive  profligate.     I  go  upon  my  knees  to  you, 

and  entreat,  as  you  regard  my  happiness^  my  honour, 

and  my  future  peace  of  mind|  that  you  will  not 

attempt  to  unite  me  to  this  most  unprincipled  and 

dishonourable  young  man/' 

Her  fiftther's  brow  grew  black  as  a  thunder-doud ; 
the  veins  of  his  temples  swelled  up^  as  if  they  had 
been  filled  with  ink^  and  after  a  few  hasty  strides 
tiirough  the  study,  he  turned  upon  her  such  a  look 
of  fury  as  we  need  not  attempt  to  describe. 

''  Miss  Gourlay,''  said  hCi  in  a  voice  dreadfully 
deep  and  stem,  ''  there  is  not  an  aUusion  made  in 
that  nndutiful  harangue — ^for  so  I  must  call  it — ^that 
does  not  determine  me  to  accomplish- my  purpose  in 
effecting  this  union.  If  your  mother  was  unhappy, 
the  fault  lay  in  her  own  weak  and  morbid  temper. 
As  for  me,  I  now  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  your 
destiny  is  either  beggary  or  a  coronet;  on  that  I  am 
resolved  V 
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She  stood  'before  him  like  one  who  had  drawn 
strength  from  the  full  knowledge  of  her  fiite.  Her 
fiice,  it  is  true,  had  become  pale,  but  it  was  the 
paleness  of  a  calm  but  lofty  spirit,  and  she  repliec]^ 
with  a  full  and  dear  voice, 

"  I  said,  sir — for  I  had  her  own  sacred  assuranee 
fixr  it — ^that  my  mother,  when  she  married  you,  had 
no  previous  engagement;  it  is  not  so  with  your 
daughter — ^my  affections  are  fixed  upon  another/' 

There  are  some  natures  so  essentially  tyrannical, 
and  to  whom  resistance  is  a  matter  of  such  extra* 
ordinary  novelty,  that  its  manifestation  absolutely 
surprises  them,  out  qf  their  natural  character.  In  this 
manner.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  was  affected.  Instead 
of  flying  into  a  fresh  hurricane  of  rage,  he  felt  ao 
completely  sAtounded,  that  he  was  only  capable  of 
turning  round  to  her,  and  asking,  in  a  voice  uof 
usually  calm^— 

"  Pray  name  him.  Miss  Gourlay?" 

''  In  that,  cdr,  you  will  excuse  me — ^for  the  present. 
The  day  may  come,  and  I  trust  soon  will,  when  I 
can  do  so  with  honour.  And  now,  sir,  having  con* 
sidered  it  my  duty  not  to  conceal  this  fitct  fixym  your 
knowledge,  I  wiU,  with  your  permission,  withdraw  to 
my  own  apartment/' 

She  paid  him,  with  her  own  peculiar  grace,  the 
usual  obeLsance,  and  left  the  room.  The  stem  and 
overbearing  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  now  felt  himself  so 
completely  taken  aback,  by  her  extraordinary  can- 
dour and  firmness,  that  he  was  only  able  to  stand 
and  look  after  her  in  silent  amazement. 

'*  Well !"  he  exclaimed,  ^'  I  have  reason  to  thank 
her  for  this  important   piece  of  information.     She 
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has  iieradf  admitted  a  previous  attachment.  So  Tar 
my  doobtB  are  cleared  up,  and  I  feel  perfectly  certain 
that  the  anonjmous  information  is  correct.  It  now 
remains  for  me  to  find  out  who  the  object  of  this 

attachment  is.     I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  in  the 

neighbourhood;  and   if   so,  I    shall   know   how   to 

BMDsge  hnn/' 

He  then  mounted  his  hone,  and  rode  into  Bally« 

macndskeen,  with  what  purpose  it  is  now  unneces. 

tunr,  we  tmst,  to  ttouMe  the  reader  at  furthcar 
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CHAPTER  V. 

[sir  THOMAS  GOXnUAT  PAIIiB  DT  UmCASKING  THE  STBAITGEK 

MTSTEBIOUS  CONDUCT  OP  FENTOK. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay^  after  the  delay  of  better 
than  an  hour  in  town,  entered  the  coffee-room  of  the 
'*  Mitre/'  he  was  immediately  attended  by  the  land- 
lord himself. 

"  Who  is  this  new  guest  you  have  got^  landlord  ?'' 
inquired  the  baronet.  "They  tell  me  he  is  a  very 
mysterious  gentleman^  and  that  no  one  can  discover 
his  name.     Do  you  know  anything  about  him?'' 

"  Deil  a  syllable^  Sir  Tammas/'  replied  the  land- 
lord, who  was  a  northern.  "  How  ir  you,  Counsellor 
Crackenfudge  V*  he  added,  speaking  to  a  person  who 
passed  up  stairs.  "  There  he  goes,"  proceeded  Jack  the 
landlord — "a  nice  boy.  But  do  you  know,  SirTammas, 
why  he  changed  his  name  to  Crackenfudge  ?" 

Sir  Thomas's  face  at  this  moment  had  grown  fright- 
ful. While  the  landlord  was  speaking,  the  baronet, 
Attracted  by  the  noise  of  a  carriage  passing,  turned 
to  observe  it,  just  at  the  moment  when  his  daughter 
was  bowing  so  significantly  to  the  stranger  in  the 
window  over  them,  as  we  have  before  stated.  Here 
was  a  new  light  thrown  upon  the  mysteiy  or  mys- 
teries by  which  he  felt  himself  surrounded  on  all 
hands.  The  strange  guest  in  the  Mitre  inn  was 
then,  beyond  question,  the  very  individual  alluded 
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to  in  ike  annooTmoas  letter.     The  baronet^s  face 

had,  in.  the  scowl  of  wrath^  got  black  as  mine  host 

was  speaking.     This  expression,  however,  gradually 
duninished  in  the  darkness  of  that  wrathful  shadow 
vhich'laj  over  it.     After  a  severe  internal  struggle 
with  his  tremendous  passions,  he  at  length  seemed  to 
codL  down.    His  face  became  totally  changed ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  of  silence  and  stru^le,  it  passed  £nom 
Ihe  blackness  of  almost  ungovernable  rage  to  a  pallid 
hoe,  that  might  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  volcano  covered  with  snow,  when  about  to 
project  its  most  awful  and  formidable  eruptions. 

The  landlord,  while  putting  the  question  to  the 
han»iet,  turned  his  sharp  piercing  eyes  upon  him, 
and,  at  a  single  glance,  perceived  that  something  had 
unnsoally  moved  him. 

"  Sir  Tammas/'  said  he^  '*  there  is  no  use  in  de- 
nyin'  it,  now — ^the  blood's  disturbed  in  you." 

"  Give  your  guest  my  compliments — Sir  Thomas 
Goorlay^s  compliments — ^and  I  should  feel  obliged  by 
a  short  interview.'' 

On  going  up.  Jack  found  the  stranger  and  Fenton 
as  we  have  already  described  them. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  addres»ng  the  former,  "  there's  a 
gentleman  below  who  wishes  to  know  who  you  ir." 

"  Who  I  am !"  returned  the  other,  quite  unmoved; 
'*  and,  pray  who  may  he  be  ?" 

"  Sir  Tammas  Gourlay ;  an'  a'U  tell  you  what,  if 
you  don't  wish  to  see  him,  why  don't  see  him.  A'U 
take  him  the  message ;  an'  if  there's  anything  about 
you  that  you  don't  wish  to  be  known  or  heard,  make 
him  keep  his  distance.  He's  this  minute  in  a  de'il 
of  a  passion  about  something,  an'  was  comin'  up  as 
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if  he'd  ait  you  without  salt^  but  a  wouldn't  allow  it ; 
80  if  you  don't  wish  to  see  him^  a'm  the  boy  won't 
be  afeard  to  say  so.  He's  not  comin'  as  a  fiiendj 
a  can  tell  you.'' 

'^  Sir  Thomas  Oourlay's  in  the  house^  then?''  said 
the  stranger^  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise.  He  then 
paused  for  some  time ;  and^  during  this  pause^  he 
rery  naturally  concluded  that  the  baronet  had  wit- 
neraed  his  daughter's  bow,  so  cautiously  and  sig- 
nificantly made  to  himself  as  she  passed.  Whilst  he 
turned  over  these  matters  in  his  mind,  the  landlord 
addressed  Fenton  as  follows : — 

'^  You  can  go  to  another  room,  Fenton.  A'm  gled 
to  see  you  in  a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  any  way — a 
hope  you'll  take  yourself  up,  and  avoid  drink  and  low 
company ;  for  de'il  a  haet  good  ever  the  same  tw;o 
brought  anybody :  but  before  you  go,  a'll  give  you  a 
glass  o'  grog  to  drink  the  Glorious  Memory.  Come, 
now,  tramp  like  a  good  fellow." 

"  I  have  a  particular  wish,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  that  Mr.  Fenton  should  remain ;  and  say  to  Sir 
Thomas  Gk)urlay  that  I  am  ready  to  see  him," 

"  A  say  then,"  said  Jack,  in  a  friendly  whisper, 
"  be  on  your  edge  ¥dth  him ;  for  if  he  finds  you  saft, 
the  very  de'il  won't  stand  him." 

''The  gentleman,  Sir  Tammas,"  said  Jack,  on 
going  down  stairs,  "  will  be  gled  to  see  you.  He's 
overhead." 

Fenton  himself,  on  hearing  that  Sir  Thomas  was 
about  to  come  up,  prepared  to  depart ;  but  the  other 
besought  him  so  earnestly  to  stay  that  he  consented^ 
although  with  evident  reluctance.  He  brought  his 
chair  ovet  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  as  if  he  wished  to  be 
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as  much  oat  of  the  way  as  possible,  or,  it  may  be, 
as  &r  from  Sir  Thomas's  eye  as  the  size  of  the 
apartment  would  permit.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Sir 
ThcHoaas  entered,  and  brought  his  ungainly  person 
nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  room  before  he  qpoke. 
At  length  he  did  so,  but  took  care  not  to  accompany 
his  w(»ds  with  that  courtesy  of  manner,  or  those  rules 
(^  good  breeding  which  ever  prevail  among  gentlemen, 
whether  as  fiiends  or  foes.  After  standing  for  a 
moment,  he  glanced  froax  the  one  to  the  other,  his 
face  still  hideously  pale ;  and  ultimately,  fijdng  his  eye 
up(ui  the  stranger,  he  yiewed  him  from  head  to  foot, 
and  again  from  foot  to  head,  with  a  look  of  such  con- 
temptuous curioaty,  as  certainly  was  strongly  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  stranger's  indignation.  Finding 
the  baronet  qK>ke  iu>t,  the  other  did — 

"  To  what  am  I  to  attribute  the  honour  of  this 
visit,  ar?^' 

Sir  Thomas  even  then  did  not  speak ;  but  still  kept 
looking'  at  him  with  the  ex|»*es$ion  we  hare  described. 
At  length  he  did  speak — 

^' You  have  been  residing  for  some  time  in  our 
neighbourhood,  sir?"     The  stranger  simply  bowed. 

''  May  I  ask  how  long  ?" 

"  I  have  the  honour,  I  beheve,  of  addressing  Sir 
Thomas  Gourlay?" 

*'  Yes ;  you  have  that  honour.'' 
.    "  And  may  I  beg  to  know  his  object  in  paying  me 
this  unceremonious  visit,  in  which  he  does  not  con* 
descend  either  to  announce  himself,  or  to  observe  the 
usual  rules  of  good  breeding  ?" 

^'  From  my  rank  and  known  position  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  in  my  capacity  also  of  a  magis- 
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trate^  sir/'  replied  the  baronet, ''  Fm  entitled  to  make 
such  inquiries  as  I  may  deem  necessary  from  those 
who  appear  here  nnder  suspicions  circumstances/' 

"  Perhaps  you  may  think  so ;  but  I  am  of  opinion, 
sir,  that  you  would  consult  the  honour  of  the  rank 
and  position  yon  aUude  to  much  more  effectually,  by- 
letting  such  inquiries  fall  within  the  proper  province 
of  the  executive  officers  of  law,  whenever  you  think 
there  is  a  necessity  for  it/' 

'^  Excuse  me ;  but  in  that  matter  I  shall  follow  my 
own  judgment,  not  yours/' 

"  And  under  what  circumstances  of  suspicion  do 
you  deem  me  to  stand  at  present  ?" 

"  Very  strong  circumstances.  You  have  been  now 
living  here  nearly  a  week,  in  a  privacy  which  no  gen. 
tleman  would  ever  think  of  observing.  You  have 
hemmed  yourself  in  by  a  mystery,  sir,  you  have  stu- 
diously concealed  your  name — ^your  connexions — and 
■de&oed  every  mark  by  which  you  could  be  known  or 
traced.  This,  sir,  is  not  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman ; 
and  argues  either  actual  or  premeditated  guilt." 

''You  seem  heated,  sir,  and  yon  also  reason  in 
resentment,  whatever  may  have  occasioned  it.  And 
so  a  gentleman  is  not  to  make  an  excursion  to  a 
country  town  m  a  quiet  way— perhaps  to  recruit  his 
health,  perhaps  to  relax  his  mind,  perhaps  to  gratify  a 
whim — ^but  he  must  be  pounced  upon  by  some  out- 
rageous dispenser  of  magisterial  justice,  who  thinks 
that,  because  he  wishes  to  live  quietly  and  unknown, 
he  must  be  some  cut-throat  or  raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones  coming  to  eat  half  the  country?" 

"  I  dare  say,  sir,  that  is  all  very  fine,  and  very 
humorous ;  but  when  these  mysterious  vagabonds — • 
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Hie  eye  of  the  stranger  blazed ;  lightoiog  itself, 
in  &d;,  was  not  qnicker  than  the  lire  vhich  gleamed 
from  it  as  the  baronet  uttered  the  last  -words.  He 
walked  over  deliberately,  but  with  a  step  replete  with 
eno^  and  detenninatioD. 

"  How,  tai,"  said  he,  "  do  you  dare  to  apply  such 
an  expression  to  me  ?" 

The  baronet's  eye  quailed.  He  paused  a  moment, 
daring  whidi  he  could  perceive  that  the  stranger  had 
a  qoiit  not  to  be  tampered  with. 

"  No,  or,"  he  replied,  "  not  exactly  to  you ;  but 
vhen  perscms  such  as  you  come  in  this  skulking  way, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating  themselves 
into  fiuuilies  ttf  rank — " 

"  Have  I,  sir,  attempted  to  insinuate  myself  into 
yours?"  asked  the  stranger,  interrupting  him. 

"  When  such  persons  come  under  circumstances  of 
EtroQg  suspicion,"  said  the  other,  without  replying  to 
him,  "  it  is  the  business  of  every  gentleman  in  the 
counby  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  them." 

"  I  shall  hold  myself  accountable  to  no  such  gen- 
tleman," replied  the  stranger ;  "  but  will  consider 
every  man,  oo  matter  what  his  rank  or  character  may 
be,  as  unwarrantably  impertinent,  who  am^antly 
attempts  to  intrude  himself  in  affairs  that  don't — "  he 
was  about  to  add,  "  that  don't  concern  him,"  when  he 
paused,  and  added,  "  into  any  man's  affairs.  Every 
man  has  a  ri^t  to  travel  incognito,  and  to  live 
incognito,  if  he  chooses  ;  and  on  that  account,  sli-,  so 
kmg  as  I  wish  to  maintain  mine,  I  shall  allow-  no 
man  to  assume  the  right  of  penetrating  it.  If  this  hns 
been  the  (^ject  of  your  visit,  you  will  much   oblige 
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me  by  relinquishing  the  one^  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  other^  as  soon  as  may  he" 

''As  a  magistrate^  sir^  I  demand  to  know  your 
name/'  said  the  baronet^  who  thought  that  in  the 
stranger's  momentary  hesitation  he  had  observed 
sjrmptoms  of  yielding. 

''  As  an  independent  man^  sir,  and  a  g^itleman>  I 
shall  not  answer  such  a  question." 

"  You  brave  me,  sir — ^you  defy  me  ?''  continued  the 
other,  his  face  still  pale,  but  baleful  in  its  expression. 

''  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  brave  you — I 
defy  you." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  returned  the  baronet — "  remem* 
ber  these  words." 

''  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  anything  that 
a  man  of  spirit  ought  to  remember,"  said  the  other. 
''  I  have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  a  good  morning." 

The  baronet  withdrew  in  a  passion  that  had  nsen  to 
red  heat,  and  was  proceeding  to  mount  his  horse  at 
the  door,  when  Counsellor  Crackenfudge,  who  had 
followed  him  down  stairs,  thus  addressed  him : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Thomas,  I  happened  to  be 
sitting  in  the  back  room  wliile  you  were  speaking  to 
that  strange  fellow  above;  I  pledge  you  my  honour  I 
did  not  listen ;  but  I  could  not  help  overhearing,  you 
know.  Well,  Sir  Thomas,  I  can  tell  you  something 
about  him." 

"  How  1"  sidd  the  baronet,  whose  eye  gleamed  with 
delight.  "  Can  you,  in  truth,  tell  me  an}i:hing  about 
him,  Mr.  Crackenfudge !  You  will  oblige  me  very 
much  if  you  do." 

''  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about  him.  Sir  Thomas," 
rephed  the  worthy  counsellor ;  ''  and  that  is,  that  I 
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knov  be  has  paid  maDy  secret  vimts  to  Mr.  Spelm»D, 
the  attorney." 

"  To  Spelman  !"  excUuned  the  other ;  and  as  he 
spoke  he  seemed  actually  to  stagger  back  a  step  or 
two,  whilst  the  paleness  of  his  complexion  increased 
to  a  hue  that  was  ghastly — "  to  Spelman ! — to  my 
blackest  and  bitterest  eaeaiy — ^to  the  man  who  I  sus- 
pect has  important  family  documents  of  mine  in  his 
poeaesson.  Thanks,  even  for  this,  Crackenfiidge — you 
are  looking  to  become  of  the  peace :  barken,  now— 
■id  me  in  ferreting  out  this  lurking  scoundrel,  and  I 
shall  not  forget  your  wishes."  He  then  rode  home- 
wards. 

The  stranger,  during  this  stormy  dialogue  with  Sir 
'nxHnas  Gourlay,  turned  bis  eye  from  time  to  time 
towards  Fenton,  who  appeared  to  have  lost  oonscioua- 
neis  itself  ao  hmg  as  the  baronet  was  in  the  room. 
On  the  departure,  however,  of  that  gentlnnan,  he 
went  over  to  him  and  stud — 

"  Why,  Fenton,  whafs  the  matter?" 

Fenton  looked  at  him  with  a  face  of  great  distress, 
from  which  the  perspiration  was  pouring,  but  seemed 
otteriy  unable  to  speak. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EXTRAORDINARY   SCENE  BETWEEN   FENTON  AND  THE  STRANGEB. 

The  character  of  Fenton  was  one  that  presented  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  phases.  With  the  exception 
of  the  firmness  and  pertinacity  with  which  he  kept 
the  mysterious  secret  of  his  origin  and  identity — ^that 
is^  if  he  himself  knew  them,  he  was  never  known 
to  maintain  the  same  moral  temperament  for  a  week 
together.  Never  did  there  exist  a  being  so  capricioas 
and  unstable.  At  one  time^  you  found  him  all  inge- 
nuousness and  candour^  at  another^  no  earthly  power 
could  extort  a  syllable  of  truth  firom  his  lips.  For 
whole  days^  if  not  for  weeks  together^  he  dealt  in 
nothing  but  the  wildest  fiction^  and  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  grotesque  rodomontade.  The  conse- 
quence was^  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  an}*- 
thing  he  said  or  asserted.  And  yet^ — which  appeared 
to  be  rather  unaccountable  in  such  a  character^ — it 
could  be  frequently  observed  that  he  was  subject  to 
occasional  periods  of  the  deepest  dejection.  During 
those  painful  and  gloomy  visitations^  he  avoided  all 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men — ^took  to  wandering 
through  the  country  —  rarely  spoke  to  anybody, 
whether  stranger  or  acquaintance^  but  maintained  the 
strictest  and  most  extraordinary  silence.  If  he  passed 
a  house  at  meal-time  he  entered^  and  without  either 
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prefiioe  or  apology,  quietly  sat  down  and  joined  them. 
To  this  fireedom  on  his  part,  in  a  countiy  so  hospi- 
table as  Irehmd  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity  was, 
and  oonld  afford  to  be,  no  one  ever  thought  of 
objecting. 

"It  was,"  observed  the  people,  ''only  the  poor 
joong  gentleman  who  is  not  right  in  the  head." 

So  that  the  very  malady  which  they  imputed  to 
bim  was  only  a  passport  to  their  kindness  and  com- 
passion. Fenton  had  no  fixed  residence,  nor  any 
andlaUe  means  of  support,  save  the  compassionate 
and  generous  interest  which  the  inhabitants  of  BaUy- 
macraiakeen  took  in  him,  in  consequence  of  those 
gentlemanly  manners  which  he  could  assume  when- 
e?er  he  wished,  and  the  desolate  position  in  which 
some  unknown  train  of  circumstances  had  unfortu- 
nately placed  him. 

When  labouring  under  these  depressing  moods  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  his  memory  seemed  filled 
with  recollections  that,  so  far  as  appearances  went^ 
abadutely  stupified  his  heart  by  the  heaviness  of  the 
suffering  they  occasioned  it;  and,  when  thut  heart 
tberefore  sank  as  far  as  ite  powers  of  endurance  could 
withstand  this  depression,  he  uniformly  had  recourse 
to  the  dangerous  relief  afforded  by  indulgence  in  the 
fieiy  stimulants  of  Uquor;i  to  which  he  was  at  all 
times  addicted. 

Such  is  a  slightly  detailed  sketch  of  an  individual 
whose  fate  is  deeply  involved  in  the  incidents  and 
progress  of  our  narrative. 

Tbe  horror  which  we  have  described  as  having 
ftUen  upon  this  imfortunate  young  man  during  Sir 
Thomas  Gourlay's  stormy  interview  with  the  strange 
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80  £eur  from  subsidingy  as  might  be  supposed  after  his 
departure^  assumed  the  shape  of  something  bcMrdering 
on  insanity.  On  looking  at  his  companion^  the  wild 
but  deep  expression  of  his  eyes  began  to  change  into 
one  of  absolute  frenzy^  a  circumstance  which  could 
not  escape  the  stranger's  observation^  and  which, 
placed  as  he  was  in  the  pursuit  of  an  important 
secret^  awoke  a  still  deeper  interest^  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  occasioned  him  much  pain. 

"  Mr.  Fenton/'  said  he^  ^^  I  certainly  have  no  wish^ 
by  any  proceeding  incompatible  with  an  ungentle- 
manly  feding  of  impaiinent  curiosity^  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  cause  of  this  unusual  excitement^ 
which  the  ajqpearance  of  Miss  Gtourlay  and  her  fiither 
seems  to  produce  upon  you,  unless  in  so  far  as  its 
disclosure^  in  hcmourable  confidence,  mi|^t  liable 
me,  as  a  person  sincerely  your  friend,  to  allay  or 
remove  it.'' 

''  Suiq[K)sej  sir,  you  are  mistakeii?'^  rqplied  the 
other.  "  Do  you  not  know  that  thare  are  memories 
arising  from  association,  that  are  touched  and  kindled 
into  great  pain  by  objects  that  are  by  no  means  the 
direct  cause  of  them,  or  the  cause  of  than  in  any 
sense?'' 

"  I  admit  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  Mr.  Fcsuton ; 
but  we  can  only  draw  our  first  inferaices  from  appear- 
ances. It  is  not  from  any  idle  or  prurient  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  your  emotion 
that  i  speak,  but  simply  frtxm  a  wish  to  serve  you,  if 
you  will  permit  me.  It  is  distressing  to  witness  what 
you  suflfer." 

"  1  have  experienced,"  said  Fenton,  whose  ex- 
citemait  seemed  not  only  to  rise   as  he  proceeded. 
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but  in  a  CQusiderable  d^ree  to  give  that  fervour  and 
deration  to  his  language  which  excitement  often 
gives ;  "  jgr,  w"  he  proceeded^  his  eyes  kirn^Hng 
almost  into  fwcy,  "  I  have  expexienoed  much  treache- 
rous and  malignant  sympathy^  under  the  guise  of 
pretended  friendship  —  sympathy!  why  do  I  say 
sympathy?  Persecution — ^vengeance.  Yes,  sir,  till 
I  have  become  mad— or— or  nearly  so.  No/'  he 
added,  ''  I  am  not  mad — ^I  never  was  mad — but  I 
understand  your  object — ^avaunt,  sir — ^b^one — or  I 
ahall  throw  you  out  of  the  window/' 

"  Be  calm,  Mr.  Fenton — ^be  cahn,''  replied  the 
atranger,  ''and  collect  yoursell  I  am,  indeed,  sin- 
eerely  your  firiend.'' 

"  Who  told  youy  sir,  that  I  was  ever  mad?'' 

^  I  nev^  said  so,  Mr.  Fenton." 

"  It  matters  not,  sir — you  are  a  traitor — ^and  as 
soeh  I  denounce  you.  This  room  is  mine,  sir,  and  I 
shall  forthwith  expel  you  from  it — "  and  as  he  spoke^ 
be  started  up,  and  sprung  at  the  stranger,  who,  on 
seeing  him  rise  for  the  purpose,  instantly  rang  the 
bdL  The  waiter  immediately  entered,  and  found  the 
latter  bedding  poor  Fenton  by  the  two  wrists^  and 
with  such  a  tremendous  grssp  as  made  him  fed  like 
an  infiint  in  point  of  strength  in  his  hands. 

''  This  is  unmeaning  violence,  sir,"  exclaimed  the 
latter  cahnly,  but  firmly,  "  unless  you  explain  your- 
sei^  and  give  a  reason  for  it.  If  you  are  moved  by 
any  peculiar  cause  of  horror,  or  apprdiension,  or 
danger,  why  not  enable  me  to  understand  it,  in  order 
that  you  may  feel  assured  of  my  anxious  disposition 
to  assist  you." 

*' Ointlemen,"  exclaimed  Faudeen,  ''what  in  the 
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name  of  Pether  White  and  Billy  Neelins  is  the  reason 
of  this  ?     But  I  needn^t  ax — ii^s  one  of  Mr.  Fenton's 
tantnims — ^an'  the  occasion  of  it  was  lying  snug  and 
warm  this  momin'  in  one  of  Andy  Trimble's  whiskey 
barrels.     For  shame^  Mr.  Fenton^  you  they  say   a 
gintleman  bom^  and  to  trate  one  of  your  own  rank — 
a  gintleman  that  befrinded  you  as  he  did,  and  put  a 
daicent  shoot  of  clones  on  your  miserable  carcase; 
when  you  know  that  before  he  did  it,  if  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  thirty- two  points  of  the  com* 
pass,  you  had  an  openin'  for  every  point,  if  they  wor 
double  the  number.     Troth,  now,  you're  ongratefiil^ 
an'  if  Grod  hasn't  said  it,  you'll  thravel  from  an  on- 
penitent  death-bed  yet.     Be  quiet,  will  you,  or  my 
sinful  sowl  to  glory,  but  I'll  bundle  you  down  stairs/' 

"  He  will  be  quiet,  Pat,"  said  the  stranger.  "  In 
truth,  after  all,  this  is  a  mere  physical  malady,  Mr. 
Fenton,  and  will  pass  away  immediately  if  you  will 
only  sit  down  and  collect  yourself  a  little." 

Fenton,  however,  made  another  unavailable  attempt 
at  struggle,  and  found  that  he  was  only  exhausting 
himself  to  no  purpose.  All  at  once,  or  rather  foU 
lowing  up  his  previous  suspicions,  he  seemed  to  look 
upon  the  powerful  individual  who  held  him  as  a  per- 
son who  had  become  suddenly  invested  with  a  new 
character  that  increased  liis  terrors ;  and  yet,  if  we 
may  say  so,  almost  forced  him  into  an  anxiety  to 
suppress  their  manifestation.  His  limbs,  however, 
began  to  tremble  excessively;  his  eyes  absolutely 
dilated,  and  became  filled  by  a  sense  of  terror, 
nearly  as  wild  as  despair  itself.  The  transitions  of 
his  temper,  however,  Uke  those  of  his  general  con- 
duct, supervened  upon  each  other  with  remarkable 
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rqadilj,  and,  as  it  were,  the  result  of  quick,  warm, 
and  inoQDsklerate  impulses. 

"^  Well,''  lie  odaimed  at  length, ''  I  will  be  quiet. 
I  am,  I  assure  yon,  perfectly  harmless ;  but,  at  the 
suae  time,"  he  added,  sitting  down,  "  I  know  that 
the  whole  dialogue  between  you  and  that  awful- 
kxAang  man  was  a  plot  laid  for  me.  Why  else  did 
yon  insist  on  my  being  present  at  it  ?  This  accounts 
fiir  your  giving  me  a  paltry  sum  of  mon^,  too — it 
doesy  sir — and  for  your  spurious  and  dishonest 
humanity  in  wishing  to  see  me  weD  clothed.  Yes,  I 
peroeiTe  it  all,  but  let  what  may  happen,  I  will  not 
wear  these  clothes  any  longer.  They  are  not  the 
offering  cS  a  generous  heart,  but  the  fraudulent  pre* 
text  for  insinuating  yourself  into  my  confidence,  in 
order  to — to — ^yes,  but  I  shaQ  not  say  it — ^it  is  enough 
that  I  know  you,  sir — ^that  I  see  through  and  pene- 
trate your  designs." 

He  was  about  to  put  his  threat  with  respect  to  the 
dothes  into  instant  execution,  when  the  stranger, 
once  more  seizing  him,  exclaimed — '^  You  must  pro- 
mise, Mr.  Fenton,  before  you  leave  my  grasp,  that 
you  win  make  no  further  attempt  to  tear  off  your 
diess,  I  insist  on  this ;''  and  as  he  spoke  he  fixed 
his  eye  sternly  and  commandingly  on  that  of  Fenton. 
"  I  will  not  attempt  it,''  replied  the  latter ;  "  I  pro^ 
mise  it  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman." 

"  There,  then,"  said  the  stranger.     *'  Keep  yourself 

quiet,  and  mark  me,  I  shall  expect  that  you  will  not 

Tbhte  that  word,  nor  yield  to  these  weak  and  silly 

paroxysms." 

Fenton  merely  nodded  submissively^  and  the  other 
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proceeded,  still  with  a  view  of  sounding  him.     "  You 
say  yon  know  me ; — ^if  so,  who  and  what  am  I  i^' 

'^  Do  not  ask  me  to  speak  at  forther  length,'^  re- 
plied Fenton^  ^'  I  am  quite  exhausted,  and  I  know 
not  what  I  said/' 

He  appeared  now  somewhat  calmer,  or  at  least, 
affected  to  be  so.  By  his  manner,  however,  it  would 
appear  that  some  peculiar  opinion  or  apprehension  with 
reference  either  to  the  baronet  or  the  stranger  seemed 
as  if  confirmed,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  acting  under 
one  of  his  rapid  tranrntioni^  he  spoke  and^  looked  like 
a  man  who  was  influenced  by  new  motives.  Me 
then  withdrew  in  a  mood  somewhat  between  soUea* 
ness  and  r^ret. 

When  the  stranger  was  left  to  himself,  he  paced 
the  room  sometimes  in  a  state  of  much  anxiety,  if  not 
of  distress.  At  length  he  sat  down,  and  leaning  hia 
head  upon  his  hand,  exclaimed  unconsciously  aloud — 

"  Alas !  I  &ar  this  search  is  vain.  The  faint 
traces  of  imaginary  resemblance,  whidi  I  thought  I 
lud  diacovered  m  this  youiig  man's  features  «e  TiiWe 
no  longer.  It  is  true  this  portrait,''  looking  once 
more  at  th.e  miniature,  '*  was  taken  when  the  original 
was  only  a  child  of  five  years ;  but  still  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  fiimily  resemblances  were,  firom  child- 
hood up,  both  strong  and  striking.  Then  this 
unfortunate  person  is  perfectly  inscrutable,  and  not 
to  be  managed  by  any  ordinary  procedure  at  present 
intelligible  to  me.  Yet,  after  all,  as  &r  as  I  have 
been  able  to  conjecture,  there  is  a  strong  similarity  in 
the  cases.  The  feeling  among  the  people  here  is, 
that  he  is  a  gentleman  by  birth ;  but  this  may  pro- 
ceed from  the  air  and  manners  which  he  can  assume 
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when  he  pleases.  I  wotild  mention  my  whole  design 
and  object  at  hazard,  but  this  would  be  running  an 
unnecessary  risk  by  entrusting  my  secret  to  him ;  and 
although  it  is  evident  that  he  can  preserve  his  own, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  would  keep 
mine.  However,  I  must  only  persevere  and  bide 
my  time,  as  the  Scotch  say.'' 

He  again  rose,  and  pacing  the  apartment  once 
more,  his  features  assumed  a  still  deeper  expression  of 
inward  agitation. 

**  And,  again,''  he  exclaimed,  '^  that  unfortunate 
rencounter !  Great  heavens,  what  if  I  stand  here  a 
murderer,  with  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature,  hurried, 
I  fear,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  profligacy  into  eternity. 
The  thought  is  insupportable ;  and  I  know  not,  unless 
I  can  strictly  preserve  my  incognito,  whether  I  am 
at  this  moment  liable,  if  apprehended,  to  pay  the 
penalty  which  the  law  exacts.  The  only  consolation 
that  remains  for  me  is,  that  the  act  was  not  of  my 
seeking,  but  arrogantly  and  imperiously  forced  upon 


me." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Tins  BiLBONIST  ATTEMPTS  BY   FALSEHOOD  TO  URGE  HIS  DAUGHTEA 
INTO  AN   AVOWAL  OF   HER  LO^TR's  NAME. 


Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  after  his  unpleasant  interview 
with  the  stranger,  rode  easily  home^  meditating  upou 
some  feasible  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  succeed  in 
entrapping  his  daughter  into  the  avowal  of  her  lover's 
name^  for  he  had  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the 
gentleman  at  the  inn  and  he  were  one  and  the  same 
individual.  For  this  purpose  he  determined  to  put 
on  a  cheerful  face^  and  assume^  as  far  as  in  him  lay^ 
an  air  of  uncommon  satisfaction.  Now  this  was  a 
task  of  no  ordinary  diflSculty  for  Sir  Thomas  to 
encounter.  The  expression  of  all  the  fiercer  and 
darker  passions  was  natural  to  such  a  countenance  as 
his ;  but  even  to  imagine  such  a  one  lit  up  with  mirth 
was  to  conceive  an  image  so  grotesque  and  ridiculous^ 
that  the  firmest  gravity  must  give  way  before  it. 
His  trowa  was  a  thing  perfectly  intelligible^  but  to 
witness  his  smile,  or  rather  his  effort  at  one,  was  to 
witness  an  unnatural  phenomenon  of  the  most  awful 
kind,  and  little  short  of  a  prodigy.  If  one  could 
suppose  the  sun  gi\ing  a  melancholy  and  lugubrious 
grin  through  the  darkness  of  a  total  ecUpse  they 
might  form  some  conception  of  the  jocular  solemnity 
which  threw  its  deep  but  comic  shadow  over  his 
visage.     One  might  expect  the  whole  machinery  of 
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the  fiice^  with  as  much  probability  as  that  of  a  mill^ 
to  change  its  habitual  motions^  and  turn  in  an  oppo* 
nte  direction.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  as  if  a  general 
breaking  np  of  the  countenance  was  about  to  take 
place,  and  that  the  seyeral  features,  like  a  crew  of 
thieres  and  vagabonds  flying  from  the  officers  of 
justice,  were  all  determined  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Lucy  saw  at  a  glance  that  her  father  was  about  to 
get  into  one  of  those  tender  and  complaisant  moods 
which  were  few  and  far  between,  and  made  wise  by 
experience  she  very  properly  conjectured  from  his 
appearance  that  some  deep  design  was  concealed 
nnder  it.  Anxious,  therefore,  to  avoid  a  prolonged 
dialogue,  and  feeling  besides  her  natural  candour  and 
invincible  love  of  truth  to  a  certain  extent  outraged 
by  this  treacherous  assumption  of  cordiality,  she 
resolved  to  commence  the  conversation. 

Has  anything  agreeable  happened,  papa  V* 
Agreeable,  Lucy,  ahem ! — ^why,  yes — ^something 
agreeable  /uu  happened.  Now,  Lucy,  poor  foolish 
girl,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  placed 
confidence  in  me  with  respect  to  this  lover  of  yours  ? 
Who  can  feel  the  same  interest  in  your  happiness 
that  I  do?'' 

"  None,  certainly,  sir, — ^unless  some  one  whose  hap« 
pinese  may  probably  depend  on  mine.'' 

"Yes,  your  Iciver, — ^well,  that  now  is  a  natural 
enough  distinction ;  but  still  you  foolish  naughty  girl, 
don't  you  know  that  you  are  to  inherit  my  wealth 
and  property,  and  that  they  will  make  you  happy. 
You  silly  thing,  there's  a  truth  for  you." 

"  Were  you  yourself  happy^  papa*  when  we  sepa- 
rated this  morning  ?     Are  you  happy  this  moment  ? 

VOL.   I.  E 


it 
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Are  you  generally  happy?  Is  there  no  rankling 
anxiety — ^no  project  of  ambition — ^no  bitter  recoUecs 
tion,  corroding  your  heart  ?  Does  the  untimely  loss 
of  my  young  brother^  who  would  have  represented 
and  sustained  your  name^  never  press  heavily  upon 
it?  I  ask  again^  V^P^  <t^  you  generally  haj^y? 
Yet  you  are  in  possession  of  all  the  wealth  and  pro- 
pcrty-you  speak  of." 

*'  Tut^  nonsense^  silly  child  I — ^Nothing  is  more 
ridiculous  than  to  hear  a  girl  like  you,  that  ought  to 
have  no  will  but  mine,  reasoning  like  a  philo- 
sopher/' 

''  But,  dear  papa/'  proceeded  Lucy,  ^'  if  you  should 
persist  in  marrying  me  to  a  profligate,  merely  because 
he  is  a  nobleman, — oh,  how  often  is  that  honourable 
name  prostituted ! — ^and  could  give  me  a  title,  don't 
you  see  how  wretched  I  should  be,  and  how  com- 
pletely your  wealth  and  property  would  £Edl  to  secure 
my  happiness  ?" 

"  Very  well  argued,  Lucy,  only  that  you  go  upon 
wrong  principles.  To  be  sure,  I  know  that  young 
ladies, — ^that  is,  very  young  and  inexperienced  ladies, 
somewhat  like  yourself,  Lucy, — have,  or  pretend  to 
have — ^poor  fools — a  horror  of  marrying  those  they 
don't  love;  and  I  am  aware,  besides,  that  a  man 
might  as  well  attempt  to  make  a  stream  run  up  hill 
as  combat  them  upon  this  topic.  As  for  me,  in  spite 
of  all  my  wealth  and  property, — ^I  say  this  in  deference 
to  you — I  am  really  very  happy  this  moment." 

''  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  papa.  May  I  ask  what 
has  contributed  to  make  you  so  ?"  i 

''  I  shall  mention  that  presently ;  but,  in  the  mean-      i 
time,  my  theory  on  this  subject  is,  that  instead  of 
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manymg  for  love^  I  would  reoonunend  only  such 
persons  to  contract  matrimony  as  entertain  a  kind 
of  lurking  aversion  for  each  other.  Let  the  parties 
commence  with,  sayi  a  tderably  strong  stock  of 
honest  hatred  on  both  sides.  Yeiy  well ;  they  are 
Bnited.  At  first  there  is  a  great  deal  of  heroic  grief 
and  much  exquisite  martyrdom  on  the  part  of  the 
lady^  whilst  the  gentleman  is  at  once,  if  I  may  say 
80,  indifferent  and  indignant  By  and  by,  however, 
they  become  tired  of  this.  The  husband,  who,  as 
well  as  the  wife,  we  shall  suppose,  has  a  strong  spice 
of  the  devil  in  him,  begins  to  entertain  a  kind  of 
diabolical  sympathy  for  the  fire  and  temper  she  dis- 
plays ;  while  she,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  by  degrees 
to  admire  in  him  that  which  she  is  oonsdons  of  pos- 
aesBsing  herself,  that  is  to  say,  a  sharp  tongue  and  an 
energetic  temperament.  In  this  way,  Lucy,  they  go 
on  until  habit  has  become  a  second  nature  to  them. 
The  appetite  for  strife  has  been  happily  created.  At 
length  they  find  themselves  so  completely  captivated 
by  it  that  it  becomes  the  charm  of  their  existence, 
llienceforth  a  bewitching  and  discordant  harmony 
prevails  between  them,  and  they  entertain  a  kind  of 
hostile  affection  for  each  other  that  is  desperately 
ddightfuL'' 

"  Why,  yon  are  quite  a  painter,  piqMi ;  your  picture 
is  admirable;  all  it  wants  is  truth  and  nature.'' 

''  Thank  you,  Lucy;  you  are  quite  complimentary, 
and  have  made  an  artist  of  me  as  artists  now  go. 
But  is  not  this  much  more  agreeable  and  animated 
Aaa  the  sweet  dalliance  of  a  sugar-plum  life,  or  the  duU 
monotonous  existence  resembling  a  Dutch  canal,  which 
we  term  connubial  happiness  i" 

e2 
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"  Well  now^  pftp&^  suppose  you  were  to  hear  me 
through/' 

«  Very  well/'  he  replied ;  "  I  will/' 

"  I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  life  can  present  ns 
with  anything  more  beautiful  and  delightful  than  the 
union  of  two  hearts,  two  minds,  two  souls  in  pure 
and  mutual  affection,  when  that  affection  is  founded 
i]^on  something  more  durable  than  mere  beauty  or 
personal  attraction — that  is,  when  it  is  based  upon 
esteem  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  object  we 
love/' 

'^  Yes,  Lucy ;  but  remember  there  are  such  things 
as  deceit,  dissimulation,  and  h}rpocri8y  in  the  world/' 

*'  Yes,  and  goodness,  and  candour,  and  honour,  and 
truth,  and   fideUty,    papa;  do  you  remember  thai. 
When  two  beings,  conscious,  I  say,  of  each  other's 
virtues — each  other's  failings,  if  you  will — ^are  united 
in  the  bonds  of  true  and  pure  affection,  how  could  it 
happen  that  marriage,  which  is  only  the  baptism  of 
love  upon  the  altar  of  the  heart,  should  Uke  away 
any  of  the  tenderness  of  this  attachment,  especially 
when  we  reflect  that  its  very  emotions  are  happiness  ? 
Granting  that  love,  in  its  romantic  and  ideal  sense^ 
may  disappear  after  marriage,  I  have  heard  and  I 
believe  that  it  assumes  a  holier  and  still  more  tender 
spirit,  and  re-appears  under  the  sweeter  and  more 
beautiful  form  of  domestic  affection.     The  very  con* 
aciousness,  I  should  suppose,  that  our  destinies,  our 
hopes,  our  objects,  our  cares — in  short,  our  joys  and 
sorrows,  are  identical  and  mutual,  to  be  shared  with 
and  by  each  other,  and  that  all  those  delightful  inter* 
changes  of  a  thousand  nameless  offices  of  tenderness 
that  spring  up  from  the  on-going  business  of  our  own 
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peculiar  life — these  alone.  I  can  veiy  weQ  imagine. 
!!^  can«trtate  an  enjoyment  f7  higher,  ^r, 
hoSer  tban  mere  romantic  love.  Then,  paps^  sorely 
we  are  not  to  live  solely  for  ourselves.  There  are 
the  miseries  and  wants  of  others  to  be  lessened  or 
idievedy  calamity  to  be  mitigated,  the  pale  and 
throbbing  brow  of  mckness  to  be  cooled,  the  heart  of 
the  poor  and  neglected  to  be  sustained  and  cheered, 
and  the  lixnbs  of  the  weary  to  be  clothed  and  rested. 
Wlqr,  pepa^'^  she  proceeded,  her  dark  eye  kindling  at 
the  noble  picture  of  human  duty  she  had  drawn, 
''when  we  take  into  contemplation  the  delightful 
impression  of  two  persons  going  thus,  hand  in  hand, 
tibioogh  life,  joining  in  the  discharge  of  their  necessary 
dutiesj^  assisting  their  fellow- creatures  and  diffusing 
good  wherever  they  go  —  each  strengthening  and 
rejecting  the  virtues  of  the  other^  may  we  not  well 
ask  how  they  could  look  upon  each  other  without 
feeling  the  Inghest  and  noblest  spirit  of  tenderness, 
affection,  and  esteem  ?'' 

''Oh,  yes,  I  was  right  Lucy:  all  romance,  all 
imagination,  all  honey-pot,  with  a  streak  of  treacle 
here  and  there  for  the  shading,'^  and  as  he  spoke  he 
committed  another  felony  in  the  disguise  of  a  horse- 
hngfa,  which,  however,  came  only  finom  thq  jaws 
out 

''But,  papa,''  she  proceeded,  anxious  to  change 
the  subject  and  curtail  the  interview,  "  as  I  said,  I 
trust  something  agreeable  has  happened ;  you  seem 
in  unusually  good  spirits.^' 

"Why,  yes,  Lucgr,"  he  replied,  setting  his  eyes 
upon  her  with  an  expression  of  good  hmnour  that 
■lade  her  tremble — "  yes,  I  was  in  Ballymacruiskeen^ 
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and  had  aii  intenriew  with  a  Mend  of  yours,  who  is 
rtcqpping  in  the  Mitre.  But,  my  dear,  aurelj  that  ia 
no  reason  why  you  should  all  at  onoe  grow  ao  pale  ! 
I  ahnost  think  that  you  have  contracted  a  hahit  of 
becoming  pale.  I  observed  it  this  morning — ^I  ob» 
senre  it  now ;  but  after  all,  perhaps  it  is  only  a  nev 
method  of  blushing — ^the  Uush  reyersed — ^that  is  to 
say,  blushing  backwards.  Ccnne,  y<ni  foolish  girl, 
don't  be  alarmed ;  your  loyer  had  more  sense  than 
you  have,  and  knew  when  and  where  to  place 
confidence.'' 

He  rose  up  now,  and  having  taken  a  tmn  or  two 
across  the  room,  approached  her,  and  in  a  deep^ 
earnest,  and  what  he  intended  to  be  and  was  an  im« 
pressive  and  startling  voice,  added — 

''  Yes,  Miss  Gk>urlay,  he  has  told  me  alL'' 

Lucy  looked  at  him  unmoved  as  to  the  informatkm, 
for  she  knew  it  was  false ;  but  she  left  him  nothing^ 
to  complain  of  with  regard  to  her  paleness  now.  In 
foot,  she  blushed  deeply  at  the  falsehood  he  attempted 
to  impose  upon  her.  The  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of 
tiie  conversation  was  instantly  changed,  and  — »wm^ 
for  a  moment  a  painful  and  disagreeable  formality. 

^  To  whom  do  you  allude,  sir?'^  she  asked. 

''  To  the  gmtleman,  madam,  to  whom  you  bowed 
so  graciously,  and,  let  me  add,  significantly,  to-day .'' 

''  And  may  I  beg  to  know,  sir,  what  he  has  told 
you?"  • 

^'  Have  I  not  already  said  that  he  has  told  me  Mf^ 
Yes,  madam,  I  have  said  so,  I  think.  But  comc^ 
Lncy,'^  he  added,  affecting  to  relax,  ''  be  a  good  girl ; 
as  you  said  yoursdtf,  it  should  not  be  sir  and  madam 
between  you  and  me.     Yqu  are  all  I  have  in  the 
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irorld — mj  only  child,  and  if  I  appear  harsh  to  jon, 
it  is  only  because  I  lore  and  am  anxious  to  make  yon 
liapj^.  Come,  my  dear  child,  put  confidence  in  m^ 
and  rely  upon  my  affection  and  generosity/' 

Lucy  was  staggered  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  for  she  thoroughly  understood  him. 

''  But,  papa,  if  the  gentleman  you  allude  to  has 
told  you  aU,  what  is  there  left  for  me  to  confide  to 
youP' 

''  Why,  the  truth  is,  Lucy,  I  am  anxious  to  test 
his  sincerity,  and  to  haye  your  version  as  well  as  his. 
He  appears,  certainly,  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  a  man 
of  honour." 

^  And  if  he  be  a  man  of  honour,  papa,  how  can 
yon  require  such  a  test?'' 

"  I  said,  observe,  that  he  appears  to  be  sudi;  but, 
you  know,  a  man  may  be  mistaken  in  the  estimate  he 
£Drms  of  another  in  a  first  interview.  Come,  Lucy, 
do  something  to  make  me  your  Mend." 

''My  firiend!"  she  replied,  whilst  the  tears  rose 
toher^es.  ''Alas!  papa,  must  I  hear  such  language 
«s  this  firom  a  fivther's  lips?  Should  anything  be 
necessary  to  make  that  fieither  the  firiend  of  his  only 
child?  I  know  not  how  to  reply  to  you,  sir;  yon 
•have  placed  me  in  a  positioa  of  idmost  unexampled 
distress  and  pain.  I  cannot,  without  an  apparent 
want  of  respect  and  duty,  give  expression  to  what  I 
know  and  fed." 

"  Why  not,  you  fooUsh  girl,  especially  when  you 
see  me  in  such  good  humour?  Take  courage.  You 
will  find  me  more  indulgent  than  you  imagine. 
Lmtate  your  lover  yonder." 

She  looked  at  hhn,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  through 
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her  tears  with  shame^  but  not  merely  with  shame^  for 
her  heart  was  filled  with  such  an  indignant  and  oppres- 
sive sense  of  his  falsehood  as  caused  her  to  weep  and 
sob  aloud  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

"  Come,  my  dear  child,  I  repeat — ^imitate  your 
lover  yonder.  Confess ;  but  don't  weep  thus.  Surely 
I  am  not  ha\*sh  to  you  now.'' 

"  Papa/'  she  rephed,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  the  con- 
fidence  which  you  sohdt  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
bestow.  Do  not,  therefore,  press  me  on  this  subject. 
It  is  enough  that  I  have  already  confessed  to  you 
that  my  afiections  are  engaged.  I  will  now  add  what 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  added  before,  that  this  was 
with  the  sanction  of  dear  mamma.  Indeed,  I  would 
have  said  so,  but  that  I  was  reluctant  to  occasion 
reflections  from  you  incompatible  with  my  affection 
for  her  memoiy." 

'^  Your  mother,  madam,"  he  added^  his  face 
blackening  into  the  hue  of  his  natural  temper,  ''  was 
always  a  poor,  weak-minded  woman.  She  was  foolish^ 
madam,  and  indiscreet,  and  has  made  you  wicked — 
trained  you  up  to  hypocrisy,  falsehood,  and  disobe- 
dience. Yes,  madam,  and  in  every  instance  where 
you  go  contrary  to  my  will  you  act  upon  her  prin- 
ciples. Why  do  you  not  respect  truth,  Miss  Gour- 
lay  ?" 

'^Alas,  sir!"  she  replied,  stung  and  shocked  by 
his  unmanly  reflections  upon  the  memoiy  of  her 
mother,  whilst  her  tears  burst  out  afresh,  '^  I  am  this 
moment  weeping  for  my  father's  disregard  of  it." 

"  How,  madam !  I  am  a  liar,  am  I  ?  Oh,  dutiful 
daughter !" 

^^  Mamma,   sir,  was  all  truth,  all  goodness,  all 
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iffection.     She  was  at  once  an  angel  and  a  martyr, 

and  I  will  not  hear  her  blessed  memory  insulted  bj 

the  Tery  man  who^  above  all  others^  ought  to  protect 

and  rerere  it.     I  am  not,  pApa,  to  be  intimidated  by 

looks.     Kit  be  our  duty  to  defend  the  absent,  isitnot 

ten  thousand  times  more  so  to  defqpd  the  dead  ?  Shall 

a  daughter  hear  with  acquiescence  the  memoiy  of  a 

mother,  who  would  have  died  for  her,  loaded  with 

obloquy  and  falsehood  ?    No,  sir  I    Menace  and  abuse 

mjsdf  as  much  as  you  wish,  but  I  tell  you,  that 

while  I  have  life  and  the  power  of  speech,  I  will  fling 

back,  even  into  a  father's  face,  the  falsehoods — ^the 

gross  and  unmanly  falsehoods — ^with  which  he  insults 

her  tomb    and  calumniates   her  memory  and  her 

Tirtoes.     Do  not  blame  me,  sir,  for  this  language,  I 

would  be  glad  to  honour  you  if  I  could ;  I  beseech 

TOO,  my  &ther,  enable  me  to  do  so.'' 

''  I  see  you  take  a  peculiar — ^a  wanton  pleasure  in 
caDing  me  a  liar.'' 

''  No,  sir,  I  do  not  call  you  a  Uar ;  but  I  know 
you  ngard  truth  no  farther  than  it  serves  your  own 
poiposes.  Have  you  not  told  me  just  now,  that  the 
gentleiDan  in  the  Mitre  Inn  has  made  certain  dis- 
dosures  to  you,  concerning  himself  and  me?  And 
now,  &ther,  I  ask  you,  is  there  one  word  of  tnrth  in 
this  assertion  ?  You  know  there  is  not.  Have  yon 
not  sought  my  confidence  by  a  series  of  false  pre- 
tenoesy  and  a  relation  of  circumstances  that  were 
utterly  without  foundation  ?  All  this^  however,  though 
inexpressibly  painful  to  me  as  your  daughter,  I  could 
oreriook  without  one  word  of  reply;  but  I  never 
win  allow  you  to  cast  foul  and  cowardly  reproach 
nfoa  the  memory  of  the  best  of  mothers^-upon  the 

E  3 
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memory  of  a  wife  of  whom,  &tlier,  joa  w«re  un* 
worthy,  and  whom,  to  mj  own  knowledge,  your 
haTshnefls  and  seyeritj  hurried  into  a  premature 
grave.  Ob,  never  did  woman  pay  so  dieadful  a 
penalty  for  suffering  herself  to  be  forced  into  mar- 
riage with  a  man  e^  could  not  love,  and  who  wma 
unworthy  of  her  affection  I  That,  sir,  was  the  only 
action  of  her  life  in  which  her  daughter  cannot,  will 
not,  imitate  her/' 

She  rose  to  retire,  but  her  £Either,  now  having 
rek^psed  into  all  his  dark  vehemence  of  temper,  ex^ 
claimed, — 

"  Now  mark  me,  madam,  before  you  go^  I  say 
you  shall  sleep  under  lock  and  key  this  ni^t.  I 
tell  you  that  I  shall  use  the  most  rigorous  measurea 
with  you,  the  severest,  the  harshest,  that  I  can 
devise,  or  I  shall  break  that  stubborn  will  of  yours. 
Do  not  imagine  for  one  moment  that  you  shall  over- 
come me,  or  triumph  in  your  disobedience.  No, 
sooner  than  you  should,  I  would  break  your  spirit — 
I  would  break  your  heart/' 

^  Be  it  so,  sir.  ,1  am  ready  to  suffer  anything, 
provided  only  you  will  forbear  to  insult  the  memory 
of  my  mother.^' 

With  these  words  she  sought  her  own  room,  where 
she  indulged  in  a  long  fit  of  bitter  grief. 

Sir  Thomas  Grourlay,  in  these  painful  contests  of 
temper  with  his  candid  and  high-minded  daughter, 
was  by  no  means  so  cool  and  able  as  when  ragaged 
in  similar  exerdtations  with  strangers.  The  disad- 
vantage against  him  in  his  broils  with  Lucy  arose 
&om  the  fact  that  he  had  nothing  in  this  respect  to 
conceal  firom  her.     He  felt  that  his  natural  temper 
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aod  disfwsitiaii  were  known^  and  that  the  assnmptioii 
of  any  and  ererjr  fidse  aspect  of  character,  must 
neoesBarity  be  seen  through  by  her,  and  his  hypo- 
carisy  detected  and  understood.  Not  so,  however, 
with  strangers.  When  manoeuyring  with  them^  he 
could  play,  if  not  a  deeper,  at  least  a  safer  game; 
and  of  this  he  himsdf  was  perfectly  conscious.  Had 
his  heart  been  capable  of  any  noble  or  dignified 
emotion,  ^he  must  necessarily  have  admired  the  great* 
ness  of  his  daughter's  mind,  her  indomitable  love  of 
truth,  and  the  beautiful  and  undying  tenderness  with 
which  her  affection  brooded  over  the  memory  of  her 
mother.  Selfishness,  however,  and  that  low  ambi- 
tion which  places  human  happiness  in  the  enjoyment 
of  wealth,  and  honours,  and  empty  titles,  had  so 
completely  blinded  him  to  the  virtues  of  his  daughter, 
and  to  the  sacred  character  of  his  own  duties  as  a 
father,  bound  by  the  first  principles  of  nature  to 
promote  her  happiness,  without  corrupting  her  virtues, 
or  weakening  her  moral  impressions — ^we  say  these 
things  had  so  blinded  him,  and  hardened  his  heart 
against  all  the  purer  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
life,  that  he  looked  upon  his  daughter  as  a  hardened 
disobedient  girl,  dead  to  the  influence  of  his  own 
god — ^the  ambition  of  the  world — ^and  insensible  to 
the  dignified  position  which  awaited  her  among  the 
votaries  of  rank  and  fashion.  But  alas,  poor  man  ! 
how  little  did  he  know  of  the  healthy  and  substantial 
virtues  which  confer  upon  those  whose  station  lies  in 
middle  and  in  humble  life,  a  benevolent  and  hearty 
consciousness  of  pure  enjoyment,  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  the  hollow  forms  of  life  and  conduct  in  aris- 
tocratic circles,  which,  like  the  tempting  fruit  of  the 
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Dead  Sea,  seem  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  are  nothing 
more,  when  tested  by  the  common  process  of 
humanity,  than  ashes  and  bitterness  to  the  taste. 
We  do  not  now  speak  of  a  whole  class,  for  wherever 
human  nature  is,  it  will  have  its  virtues  as  well  as  its 
vices  ,*  but  we  talk  of  the  system,  which  cannot  be 
one  of  *much  happiness  or  generous  feeling,  so  long 
as  it  separates  itself  from  the  general  sympathies  of 
mankind. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  TOXTUNE-TZLLEB — JLS  EQUIVOCAL  PREDICTION. 

The  stranger's  appearsnce  at  the  Mitre^  and  the 
inddent  which  occurred  there^  were  in  a   peculiar 
degree  mortifying  to  the  Black  Baronet,  for  so  he 
was  generally  called.     At  this  precise  period  he  had 
projected  the  close  of  the  n^otiation  with  respect  to 
the  cont^nplated  marriage  between  Lucy  and  Lord 
Bmiroe.     Lord  Chdlamore,  whose  residence  was  only 
a  few  miles  from  Red  Hall,  had  been  for  some  time 
in  delicate  health,  but  he  was  now  sufBciently  reco- 
Tcrod  to  enter  upon  the  negotiation  proposed,  to  which, 
weie  it  not  for  certain  reasons  that  will  subsequently 
a|$ear,  he  had,  in  truth,  no  great  relish ;  and  this 
principally  on  Lucy  (Jourlay's  account,  and  with  a 
new  to  her  future  happiness,  which  he  did  not  think 
bad  any  great  chance  of  being  promoted  by  a  matri- 
monial alliance  with  his  son. 

Not  many  nunutes  after  the  interview  between 
Lucy  and  her  father,  a  liveried  servant  arrived,  bear- 
ing a  letter  in  reply  to  one  from  Sir  Thomas,  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  My  n£AB  GouELAY, — I  have  got  much  stronger 
within  the  last  fortnight ;  that  is,  so  &r  as  my  mere 
bodily  health  is  concerned.     As  I  shall  proceed  to 
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London  in  a  day  or  two^  it  is  perhaps  better  that  I 
should  see  you  upon  the  subject  of  this  union, 
between  your  daughter  and  my  son^  especiaUy  as  you 
seem  to  wish  it  so  anxiously.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  fear  very  much  that  you  are^  contrary  to  remon- 
strance^ and  with  your  eyes  open  to  the  consequences, 
precipitating  your  charming  and  admirable  Lucy 
upon  wretchedness  and  disconsolation  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life ;  and  I  can  tell  her,  and  would  if 
I  were  allowed,  that  the  coronet  of  a  countess,  how- 
ever highly  either  she  or  you  may  apfNreciate  it^  will 
be  found  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  want  of  that 
affection  and  esteem,  upon  which  only  can  be  founded 
domestic  happiness  and  contentment. 

'*  Ever,  my  dear  (Jourlay,  fiiithfully  yours, 

"  CULLAMORB.^* 

The  baronet's  face^  after  having  perused  this  epistle, 
brightened  up  as  much  as  any  &ce  of  such  sombre 
tod  repulsive  expression  could  be  supposed  to  do; 
but  again,  upon  taking  into  consideration  what  be 
looked  upon  as  the  unjustifiable  obstinacy  of  his 
daughter,  it  became  once  more  stem  and  over- 
shadowed. He  ground  his  teeth  with  vexation  as 
he  paced  to  and  fro  the  room,  as  was  his  custom 
when  in  a  state  of  agitation  or  anger.  After  some 
minutes,  during  which  his  passion  seemed  only  to 
increase,  he  went  to  her  apartment,  and  thrusting  in 
his  head  to  ascertain  that  she  was  safe,  he  delibe- 
rately locked  the  door,  and  putting  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  once  more  ordered  his  horse,  and  proceeded 
to  Gtenshee  Castle,  the  princely  residence  of  his 
fiiend  Lord  Cullamore. 
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None  of  our  readers^  we  presume^  would  feel  dis- 
posed to  charge  our  hardened  baronet  with  any  ten- 
dency to  superstition.  That  he  fdt  its  influence, 
howerer,  was  a  fact ;  for  it  may  have  be^i  obeenred 
that  there  is  a  class  of  minds  which,  whikt  they 
reject  all  mcural  control  when  any  legitimate  barrier 
stands  between  them  and  the  gratification  of  their 
efil  passions  or  designs^  are  yet  susceptible  of  the 
effects  which  are  said  to  proceed  from  such  slight  and 
trivial  incidents  as  are  supposed  to  be  inyested  with 
a  mysterious  and  significant  influence  upon  the 
actions  of  individuals.  It  is  not,  howerer,  those  who 
possess  the  strongest  passions  that  are  endowed  with 
the  strongest  principles,  unless  when  it  happens  that 
these  passions  are  kept  in  subjection  by  religion  or 
reason.  In  fact  the  very  reverse  of  the  prc^position 
in  general  holds  true;  and  indeed  Sir  Thomas  Gour- 
lay  was  a  strong  and  startling  proof  of  this.  In  his 
case,  however,  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
mftuence  over  Ins  mind,  when  young,  of  a  supersti- 
tious nurse  named  Jenny  Corbet,  who  was  a  stovut 
believer  in  all  the  superstitious  lore  which  at  that 
time  constituted  a  kind  of  social  and  popular  creed 
tiiroughout  the  country.  It  was  not  that  the  reason 
of  Sir  Thomas  was  at  all  convinced  by,  or  yielded 
any  assent  to,  sudi  legends,  but  a  habit  of  belief  in 
them,  which  he  was  never  able  properly  to  throw  off, 
had  been  created,  which  left  behind  it  a  lingering 
impression  resulting  from  their  exhibition,  which,  in 
qHte  of  all  his  efforts,  clung  to  him  through  life. 

Another  peculiarity  of  his  we  may  as  well  mention 
here,  which  related  to  his  bearing  while  on  horse- 
back.    It  had  been  direwdly  observed  by  the  people. 
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that  whilst  in  the  act  of  concocting  any  plan,  or  pro- 
jecting any  scheme,  he  imiformly  rode  at  an  easy, 
slow,  and  thonghtful  pace;  but  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  angry  passions,  he  dashed  along  with  a 
fury  and  vehemence  of  speed  that  startled  those  whom 
he  met,  and  caused  them  to  pause  and  look  after 
him  with  wonder. 

The  distance  between  Red  Hall  and  Glenshee 
Castle  was  not  more  than  four  miles;  the  estates  of 
both  proprietors  lying,  in  fact,  together.  The  day 
was  calm,  mild,  and  breathed  of  the  fragrant  and 
opening  odours  of  spring.  Sir  Thomas  had  nearly 
measured  half  the  distance  at  a  very  slow  pace,  for 
in  truth  he  was  then  silently  rehearsing  his  part  in 
the  interview  which  was  about  to  take  place  between 
him  and  his  noble  friend.  The  day,  though  calm^ 
as  we  said,  was  nevertheless  without  sunshine,  and 
consequently  that  joyous  and  exhilarating  spirit  of 
warmth  and  light  which  the  vernal  sun  floods  down 
upon  aU  nature,  rendering  earth  and  air  choral  with 
music,  was  not  felt  so  powerfully.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  silence  and  gloom  were  somewhat  unusual, 
considering  the  mildness  which  prevailed.  Every 
one,  however,  has  experienced  the  influence  of  sudi 
days — ^an  influence  which,  notwithstanding  the  calm 
and  genial  character  of  the  day  itself,  is  felt  to  be 
depressing,  and  at  variance  with  cheeifiilness  and 
good  spirits. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  Sir  Thomas  was  proceeding  lei- 
surely along,  when  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  him  at 
once  upon  the  brow  of  the  small  valley  from  which 
ihe  residence  of  the  Cullamore  family  had  its  name — 
Glenshee,  or,  in  English,  the  Glen  of  the  Fairies.   Its 
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sides  were  wild,  abrupt,  and  precipitous,  and  partially 
covered  with  copse  wood,  as  was  the  little  brawling 
stream  which  ran  through  it,  and  of  which  the  eye  of 
the  ^ectatoT  could  only  catch  occasional   glimpses 
from  among  the  hazel,  dog-berry,  and  whitethorn, 
with  which  it  was  here  and  there  covered.     In  the 
bottom  there  was  a  small  but  beautiful  green  carpet. 
Dearly,  if  not  altogether,  circular,  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  one 
<3i  those  fiury  rings  that  gave  its  name  and  character 
to  the  glen.     The  place  was  at  all  times  wild  and  so 
solitary  that  after  dusk  few  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood widied  to  pass  it  alone.     On  the  day  in  question 
its  appemrance  was  still  and  impressive,  and  owing  to 
the  gloom  which  prevailed  it  presented  a  lonely  and 
desolate  aspect,  calculated,  certainly,  in  some  degree, 
to  in^nre  a  weak  mind  with  something  of  that  super- 
stitioiis  feeling  which  was  occasioned  by  its  super- 
natural reputation.     We  said  that  the  baronet  came 
to  a  winding  part  of  the  road  which  brought  this  wild 
and  startling  spot  before  him,  and  just  at  the  same 
moment  he  was  confronted  by  an  object  quite  as  wild 
and  as  startling.     Tins  was  no  other  than  a  celebrated 
fortone-teller  of  that  day,  named  Ginty  Cooper,  a 
middle-aged  sybil,  who  enjoyed  a  very  wide  reputa- 
tion for  her  extraordinary  insight  into  futurity,  aa 
well  as  for  performing  a  variety  of  cures  upon  both 
men  and  cattle,  by  her  acquaintance,  it  was  supposed, 
with  &iiy  lore,  the  influence  of  charms,  and  the  secret 
properties  of  certain  herbs  with  which,  if  you  believed 
her,  she  had  been  made  acquainted  by  the  Dainhe 
SAee,  or  good  people,  themselves. 
The  baronef  s  first  feeling  was  one  of  annoyance 
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and  vexation,  and  for  what  cause  the  reader  will  sochi 
understand. 

''  Damn  this  ilUooking  wretch/'  he  exclaimed, 
mentally,  ''  she  is  the  first  individual  I  have  met  sinoe 
I  left  home.  It  is  not  that  I  regard  the  matter  a 
feather,  but  somehow  I  don't  wish  that  a  w(Mnan — 
especially  such  a  blasted  looking  sybil  as  this — sdioald 
be  the  first  person  I  meet  when  going  on  any  busixiess 
of  importance.'' 

Indeed,  it  is  to  be  observed  here  that  some  of 
CKnty's  predictions  and  cures  were  such  as,  among 
an  ignorsnt  and  credulous  people,  strongly  impressed 
by  the  superstitions  of  the  day,  and  who  placed  inci* 
plidt  reUanoe  upon  her  prophetic  and  sanative  fiuml- 
ties,  were  certainly  calculated  to  add  very  much  to 
her  peculiar  influence  over  them,  originating,  as  they 
believed,  in  her  communion  with  supernatural  powers. 
Her  appearance,  too,  was  strikingly  calculated  to 
sustain  the  extraordinary  reputation  which  she  bore, 
yet  it  was  such  as  we  feel  it  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  describe.  Her  £Ekoe  was  thin  and  supematurally 
pale,  and  her  features  had  a  death-like  composure, 
an  almost  awful  rigidity,  that  induced  the  spectator 
to  imagine  that  she  had  just  risen  fix>m  the  grave. 
Her  thin  Ups  were  repulsively  white,  and  her  teeth 
so  much  whiter  that  they  almost  filled  you  with  fear; 
but  it  was  in  her  eye  that  the  symbol  of  her  prophetic 
power  might  be  said  to  he.  It  was  wild,  grey,  and 
almost  transparent,  and  whenever  she  was,  or  appeared 
to  be,  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  or  engaged  in  the  con- 
templation of  futurity,  it  kept  perpetually  scintillating, 
or  shifting,  as  it  were  between  two  proximate  objects, 
to  whidi  she  seemed  to  look  as  if  they  had  been  in 
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tte  fir  cKstimoe  of  spaoe — that  is,  it  tamed  from  one 
ts  anodier  wtth  a  qiuTeruig  npidity  whkh  the  eye  of  the 
^ectator  wasimable  to  follow.    And  yet  it  was  OYiden^ 
on  itflrction,  that  in  her  youth  she  must  have  been 
not  cBlky  good  looking;  but  handsome.     This  qnick 
wd  ntiTiatnial  motion  of  the  eye  was  extremely  wild 
and  atartfing,  and  when  contrasted  with  the  white  and 
desth-like  ehaiacter  of  her  teeth  snd  the  moTeless 
eipNBBioii  of  her  coontenanoe,  was  in  admirahfe 
t»w|img  with  the  snpematnral  qnahties  attributed  to 
hor.   She  wore  no  bonnet,  but  her  white  death-bed  lika 
op  waa  tied  round  her  head  by  a  band  of  cfeanlineB^ 
mA  eame  under  her  chin,  as  in  the  ease  of  a  coqise^ 
Ham  making  her  appear  as  if  she  purposdy  assumed 
^  afcaitibg  habiliments  of  the  grave.     As  for  the 
an^Kiyw  cf  her  general  person,  they  afforded  evident 
proof — ^thin  and  emaciated  as  she  then  was — ^that  her 
ignie  in  early  life  must  have  been  itsmarkabie  for 
grant  neatness  and  symmetiy.     She  inhabited  a  soli- 
tary cottage  in  the  glen,  a  fact  whieh,  in  ibe  (pinion 
of  the  people,  completed  the  wild  preHige  of  her 


Yon  d d  hag,^'  said  the  baronet,  whose  vex- 

at  meeting  her  was  for  the  moment  bey<»id  any 
sutKifslitiona  impressimi  whi<^  he  felt,  "  what  baron^ 
yea  here?  What  devfl sent  you  across  my  path  now? 
Wlio  are  yon,  or  what  are  yon,  for  you  look  like  a  Ubel 
on  hmaanify  ?** 

<"  If  I  don'V"  she  replied,  Intterly,  ''  I  know  who 
does.  There  is  not  mudL*beauty  between  us,  Thomas 
Gomky/' 

^What  do  you  mean  by  Thcxnas  Gourlay,  you 
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You'll  come  to  know  that  some  day  before  you 
die^  Thomas;  perhaps  sooner  thaa  you  think  or 
dream  of/' 

"  How  can  you  tell  that,  you  irreverent  old  viper?" 

''  I  could  tell  you  much  more  than  that,  Thomas, 
she  replied,    showing  her  corpse-like   teeth  with 
ghastly  smile  of  mocking  bitterness  that  was  fearful. 

The  Black  Baronet,  in  spite  of  himself,  began  to 
feel  somewhat  uneasy,  for,  in  fact,  there  appeared 
such  a  wild  but  confident  significance  in  her  manner 
and  language,  that  he  deemed  it  wiser  to  change  his 
tactics  with  the  woman,  and  soothe  her  a  little  if  he 
could.  In  truth,  her  words  agitated  him  so  much 
that  he  unconsciously  pulled  out  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket  the  key  of  Lucy's  room,  and  began  to  dangle 
with  it  as  he  contemplated  her  with  something  like 
alarm. 

''My  poor  woman,  you  must  be  raving,"  he 
replied.  '^  What  could  a  destitute  creature  like  you 
know  about  my  affairs?  I  don't  remember  that  I 
ever  saw  you  before." 

'*  Thaf  8  not  the  question,  Thomas  Gourlay,  but 
the  question  is,  what  have  you  done  with  the  child  of 
your  eldest  brother,  the  lawful  heir  of  the  property 
and  title  that  you  now  bear,  and  bear  unjustly  ?" 

He  was  much  startled  by  this  allusion,  for  although 
aware  that  the  disappearance  of  the  child  in  question, 
had  been  for  many  long  years  well  known,  yet^ 
involved,  as  it  was,  in  unaccountable  mystery,  still 
the  circumstance  had  never'been  forgotten. 

"  That's  an  old  story,  my  good  woman,"  he  replied. 
**  You  don't  charge  me,  I  hope,  as  some  have  done, 
with  making  away  with  him  ?     You  might  as  well 
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dia^  me  with  kidnapping  my  own  son^  you  fooUsh 
woman,  who^  you  know^  I  suppose,  disa[q)eared  very 
soon  after  the  other.'' 

"  I  know  he  did/'  she  replied ;  '^  but  neither  I 
nor  any  one  else  ever  chained  you  with  that  act;  and 
I  know  there  are  a  great  many  of  opinion  that  both 
acts  were  committed  by  some  common  enemy  to  your 
bouse,  who  wished,  for  some  unknown  cause  of  hatred, 
to  extinguish  your  whole  fSunily .     That  is,  indeed,  the 
best  defence  you  have  for  the  disappearance  of  your 
brotker^s  son,  but  mark  me,  Thomas  Crourlay — that 
defence  will  not  pass  with  God,  with  me,  nor  with 
your  own  heart.     I  have  my  own  opinion  upon  that 
sabject,  as  weU  as  upon  many  others.     You  may  ask 
jDor  own  conscience,  Thomas  Gourlay,  but  he'll  be  a 
dose  friend  of  vours  that  will  ever  hear  its  answer." 
^And  is  tliis  all  you  had  to  say  to  me,  you  ill- 
thinking  old  vermin?"  he  replied,  again  losing  his 
temper. 

"  No,"  she  returned,  "  I  wish  to  tell  your  fortune  ; 
and  vou  will  do  well  to  listen  to  me." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  in  a  milder  tone,  putting  at  the 
sune  time  the  key  of  Lucy's  door  again  into  his  pocket, 
iritboot  being  in  the  slightest  degree  conscious  of  it,, 
^'if  you  are,  I  suppose  I  must  cross  your  hand  with 
bItct  as  usual ;  take  this." 

^^No,"  she  replied,  drawing  back  with  another 
f^iastly  smile,  the  meaning  of  which  was  to  him 
Qtta*ly  undefineable. 

"  From  your  hand  nothing  in  the  shape  of  money 
iriU  ever  pass  into  mine ;  but  listen" — ^she  looked  at 
liiin  for  some  moments,  during  which  she  paused, 
and  then  added — "  I  will  not  do  it ,  I  am  not  able 
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to  render  good  for  evil  yet ;  I  will  suffer  you  to  run 
your  course.  I  am  well  aware  that  neither  warning 
nor  truth  would  have  any  effect  upon  you,  unless  to 
enable  you  to  prepare  and  sharpen  your  plans  with 
more  ingenious  viUany.  But  you  haye  a  daughter;  I 
will  speak  to  you  about  her/^ 

**  Do/'  said  the  baronet ;  *'  but  why  not  take  the 
silver?'' 

"  You  will  know  that  one  day  before  you  die  too," 
said  she,  ''and  I  don't  think  it  will  smooth  your 
death-bed  pillow." 

"  Why,  you  are  a  very  mysterious  old  lady," 

''  I'll  now  give  you  a  proof  of  that.  You  locked 
in  your  daughter  before  you  left  home." 

Sir  Thomas  could  not  for  his  life  prevent  himself 
from  starting  so  visibly  that  she  observed  it  at  once. 

"  No  such  thing,"  he  replied,  affecting  a  oompo- 
Bure  which  he  certainly  did  not  feel;  ''you  are 
an  impostor,  and  I  now  see  that  you  know  no- 
thing." 

"  What  I  say  is  true,"  she  replied,  solemnly,  ''  and 
you  have  stated,  Thomas  Gourlay,  what  you  know 
to  be  a  falsehood;  I  would  be  glad  to  discover 
you  uttering  truth  unless  with  some  evil  intention. 
But  now  for  your  daughter;  you  wish  to  hear  her 
fete  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do,  but  then  you  know  nothing. 
You  diai^  me  with  felsefaood,  but  it  is  yourself  that 
are  the  liar." 

She  waved  her  hand  indignantly. 

''Will  my  daughter's  husband  be  a  man  of  title  ?^ 
he  asked,  his  mind  passing  to  the  great  and  engross- 
ing object  of  his  ambition. 
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''  He  will  be  a  man  of  title/'  she  replied^ ''  and  he 
will  make  her  a  ooxmtGBB" 

"  You  must  take  money/'  said  he,  thrusting  hia 
hand  into  his  pocket,  and  once  more  pulling  out  his 
poise—-''  that  is  worth  something  surely/' 

She  waved  her  hand  again,  with  a  gesture  of  repulse 
still  more  indignant  and  frightful  than  before,  and 
the  bitter  smile  she  gave  while  doing  it  again  dis- 
played her  corpse-like  teeth  in  a  manner  that  was 
calculated  to  excite  horror  itself. 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  baronet,    ''I  will  not 

press  you,  only  don't  make  such  d d  frightful 

grimaces.  But,  with  respect  to  my  daughter,  will 
the  marriage  be  with  her  own  consent  ?" 

''With  her  own  consent — ^it  will  be  the  dearest 
wish  of  her  heart." 

"  Could  you  name  her  husband  ?" 

"  I  could  and  wilL  Lord  Dunroe  will  be  the  man, 
and  he  will  make  her  Countess  of  CuUamore." 

"Well,  now,"  replied  the  other,  "I  believe  you 
can  speak  truth,  and  are  somewhat  acquainted  with 
tfie  future.  The  girl  certainly  is  attached  to  him, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  union  will  be,  as  you  say,  a 
hsLpfsy  one." 

"  Ton  know  in  your  soul/'  she  replied,  "  that  she 
detests  him ;  and  you  know  she  would  sacrifice  her 
life  this  moment  sooner  than  marry  him." 

"  What  then  do  you  mean,"  he  asked,  "  and  why 
do  you  thus  contradict  yourself?" 

"  Good-bye,  Thomas  Gourlay,"  she  replied.  "  So 
tux  as  regards  either  the  past  or  the  future  you  will 
hear  nothing  further  from  me  to-day;  but,  mark  m^ 
we  shall  meet  again — ^and  we  have  met  before." 
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'*  That  certainly  is  not  true/'  he  said,  ''  unless  it 
might  be  accidentally  on  the  highway;  but,  until 
this  moment,  my  good  woman,  I  don^t  remember 
to  have  seen  your  face  in  my  hfe/' 

She  looked  towards  the  d^y,  and  pointing  ha*  long 
skinny  finger  upwards,  said — "  How  will  you  be  pre- 
pared to  render  an  account  of  all  your  deeds  and 
iniquities  before  him  who  will  judge  you  there  ?* 

There  was  a  terrible  calmness,  a  dreadful  solem- 
nity on  her  white  ghastly  features  as  she  spoke,  and 
pointed  to  the  sky,  after  which  she  passed  in  silence 
on,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  the  Black  Baronet. 

It  is  very  difiScult  to  describe  the  singular  variety 
of  sensations  which  her  conversation,  extraordinary, 
wild,  and  mysterious,  as  it  was,  caused  this  remark- 
able man  to  experience.  He  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it.  One  thing  was  certain,  however,  and  he  could 
not  help  admitting  it  to  himself,  that  during  their  short 
and  singular  dialogue,  she  had,  he  knew  not  how, 
obtained  and  exercised  an  extraordinary  ascendancy 
over  him.  He  looked  after  her,  but  she  was  pro- 
ceeding cahnly  along,  precisely  as  if  they  had  not 
spoken. 

She  is  certainly  the  greatest  mystery  in  the  shape 
of  woman,  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  proceeded,  that  I 
have  ever  yet  met — ^that  is,  if  she  be  a  thing  of  flesh 
and  blood — for  to  me  she  seems  to  belong  more 
to  death  and  its  awful  accessories  than  to  life  and  its 
natural  reaUty.  How  in  the  devil's  name  could  she 
have  known  that  I  locked  that  obstinate  and  undu- 
tiful  girl  up  ?  That  is  altogether  inexphcable  upon 
principles  affecting  only  the  ordinary  powers  of  com- 
mon humanity.     Then  she  affirmed,  prophesied,  or 


wkt  yoa  viD,  tkt  Lucy  and  XHmroe  will  bemuned 
-wiffiDglj  and  bappilj  I     That   eextainly  is  etmnge, 

and  tt  agreeable  as    sbranee  ; bfut    I  irill   doobt 

Dotling  after  the  inddeant  of  tlie  loddng-Qp,  ao 
Btnngdj  revealed  to  me  too,  at  &  moment  vhen, 
peritapa^  no  human  being  iLnerw  it  Irat  Xiiunr  and  mr. 
ttlf.  And,  what  is  stranger  still,  slie  knows  the  state 
of  the  giifs  affections,  and  that  she  at  picsent  detests 
^^^inne.  Yefc^  stay,  bave  X  not  seen  ber  somewliere 
iK&re?  She  sud  ao  besraelf.  There  is  a  fimit  im- 
jKsm  on  me  that  lier  face  is  not  aJtogedier  mi- 
fanOiar  to  me,  but  X  cannot  recal  either  tune  or 
plx^  and  peifaaps  the  hnpresfiion  is  a  wrong  one.'' 


^OL.  I* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CAKDOUB    AND    BISSDITTLATIOir. 


Glenshee  Castle  was  built  by  the  fiither  of  the  then 
Lord  Cullamorey  at  a  cost  of  upwaids  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.     Its  general  effect  and  situation 
were  beautiful,  imposmg,  and  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme.    Its  north  and  east  sides^  being  the  principal 
fionts,  contained  the  state  apartments,  while  the  other 
sides,  for  the  building  was  a  parallelogram,  contained 
the  offices,  and  were  overshadowed,  or  nearly  altoge- 
ther concealed  by  trees  of  a  most  luxuriant  growth. 
In  the  east  front  stood  a  magnificent  circular  tower^ 
in  fine  proportion  with  it ;  whilst  an  octagon  one,  of 
proportions  somewhat  inferior,  terminated  the  northern 
angle.   The  front,  again,  on  the  north,  extending  from 
the  last-mentioned  tower,  was  terminated  by  a  square 
one ;  and  this,  again,  was  connected  with  a  fine  Gothic 
chapel,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  stained  win- 
dows,  supervening    buttresses,  and  a  belfry  at  its 
western  extremity.    On  the  north  front,  which  was 
the  entrance,  rose  a  porch  leading  into  a  vestibule,  and 
from  thence  into  the  magnificent  hall.     From   this 
sprung  a  noble   stone    staircase,  with    two  inferior 
flights  that  led  to  a  corridor,  which  communicated 
with  a  gorgeous  suite  of  bedchambers.     The  grand 
hall  communicated  on  the  western  side  with  those 
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roams  that  were  appropriated  to  the  aervantSy  and 

tboae  on  the  opposite  with  the   state   apartmenta, 

wfaicli  were  cif  teagnifioent  size  and  prc^rtions^  having 

all  their  woodwork  of  Irish  oak,  exquisitely  poliahed. 

Tlie  gardens  woe  in  equal  taste,  and  admirably  kept. 

Hie  pleasure  grounds  were  ornamented  with  some  of 

the  rarest  erotics.     On  each  side  of  the  avenue  aa 

yoa  approached  the  castle^  stood  a  range  of  noble 

dmsy  beeches,  and  oaks  intermingted ;   and  as  yoa 

readied  llie  grand  entrance,  yon  caught  a  view  of  the 

dpmenne  and  deer  park,  which  were  and  are  among 

the  finest  in  the  kingdom.     There  was  also  visible 

firom  the  steps  of  the  haQ  and  front  windows,  the 

bends  of  a  sweet  and  winding  river  near  the  centre 

of  the  demesne,  spanned  by  three  or  four  light  and 

degant  arches,  that  connected  the  latter  and  the  deer 

park  with  each  other.     Nothing,  however,  was  so 

striking  in  the  whole  landscape  as  the  gigantic  siae 

and  venerable  appearance  of  the  wood,  which  covered 

a  large  porticm  of  the  demesne,  and  the  patriarcfad 

majesty  of  those  immense  trees,  which  stood  separated 

from  the  mass  of  forest,  singly  or  in  groups,  in  dif^ 

Cerent  parts  of  it.     The  evening  summer's  deep  hght, 

something  between  gold  and  purple,  as  it  poured  its 

mdlow  radiance  upon  the  green  openings  between 

these  noble  trees,  or  the  evening  smoke,  as  it  rose 

at  the  same  hour  from  the  chimneys  of  the  keepers' 

booses  among  their  brandies,  were  sights  worth  a 

whole  gallery  ci  modem  art. 

As  the  baronet  approached  the  castle,  he  thought 
again  of  the  woman  and  her  prophecies,  and  yielded 
to  their  influence,  in  so  &r  as  they  assured  him  that 
Ins  danghtar  was  destiiied  to  become  the  proud  mis* 

F  2 
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tresB  of  all  the  magnificence  bj  Mrhich  he  was  sur^ 
rounded.  The  sun  had  now  shone  forth^  and  as  its 
dear  light  fell  upon  the  house,  its  betftitiful  pleasure 
grounds,  its  ornamented  lawns,  and  its  stately  ave^ 
uues,  he  felt  that  there  was  something  worth  making 
a  struggle  for,  even  at  the  expense  of  consdenoe^ 
when  he  contemplated,  with  the  cravings  of  an  ambi-- 
tious  heart,  the  spirit  of  rich  and  deep  repose  in  which 
tlie  whole  gorgeous  spectacle  lay. 

On  reaching  the  hall  be  rang,  and  in  a  few  mi^ 
nutes  was  admitted  to  his  firiend.  Lord  Cullamore. 

Lord  Cullamore  was  remarkable  for  that  venerable 
dignity  and  graceful  ease  which,  after  all,  can  only 
result   from   early    and  constant    intercourse    with 
polished  and  aristocratic  society.     This  person  waa 
somewhat  above  the  middle  size,  his  eye  dear  and 
significant,    his   features   expressive,  and  singularly 
indicative  of  what   he   felt   or  said.     In   fact,  he 
appeared   to   be   an  inteUigent,   candid  man,  who> 
in  addition  to  that  air  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
rank  and  position,    and  which   could  never  for    a 
moment  be  mistaken,  was  altogether  one  of  the  best 
specimens   of   his   class.       He   had    ndther   those 
assumptions  of  hateful  condescension,  nor  that  eternal 
oonsdousness  of  high   birth,  which  too  frequently 
degrade  and  disgrace  the  commonplace  and  vulgar 
nobleman;  espedally  when  he  makes  the  privil^es 
of  his  class  an   offence  and  an  oppression  to  his 
inferiors,  or  considers  it  a  crime  to  feel  or  express 
those  noble  sympathies  which,  as  a  first  prindple, 
ought  to  bind  him  to  that  class  by  whom  he  lives^ 
and  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of   humanity, 
from  whose  toil  and  labour  originates  the  happiness 
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of  bis  order.  When  in  conversation  the  natural 
animation  of  his  lordship^s  countenance  was  checked, 
not  onlj  by  a  polite  aud  complacent  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  those  with  whom  he  spake,  and  a  sincere 
amiety  to  put  them  at  their  ease,  but  evidently  by 
an  expres^oa  that  seemed  the  exponent  of  some 
undivulged  and  corroding  sorrow.  We  may  add, 
that  he  was  affectionate,  generous^  indolent;  not 
difBcolt  to  be  managed  when  he  had  no  strong  pur- 
pose to  stimulate  him ;  keen  of  observation,  but  not 
pnme  to  snspicdon;  consequently  often  credulous, 
and  easily  imposed  upon;  but  having  once  detected 
fraud  or  want  of  candour,  the  discovery  was  certain 
fiir  ever  to  deprive  the  offending  party  of  his  esteem 
—no  matter  what  their  rank  or  condition  in  life 
might  be. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  therefore,  that  this  amiable 
nobleman,  possessing  as  he  did  all  the  high  honour 
and  int^rity  by  which  his  whole  life  was  regulated 
{with  one  solitary  exception,  for  which  his  heart  paid 
a  severe  penalty),  carried  along  with  him  in  his  old 
age  that  respect,  reverence,  and  affection,  to  which 
the  dignified  simplicity  of  his  life  entitled  him.  He 
vaa,  indeed,  one  of  those  few  noblemen  whose  virtues 
gave  to  the  aristocratic  spirit  true  grace,  and  appro- 
priate dignity,  instead  of  degrading  it,  as  too  many 
<f[  his  eoite  do,  by  pride,  arrogance,  and  selfishness. 

Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  on  entering  the  magnificent 
library  to  which  he  was  conducted,  found  his  lordship 
in  tiie  act  of  attaching  his  signature  to  some  papers. 
The  latter  received  him  kindly  and  graciously,  and 
shook  hands  with  him^  but  without  rising,  for  which 
he  upolopz&it 
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''  I  am  not  at  all  Btrong,  Sir  Thomas/'  he  added ; 


n 


for  although  this  last  attack  has  left  me,  yet  I  feel 
that  it  has  taken  a  considerable  portion  of  my  strength 
along  with  it.  I  am^  however,  firee  firom  pain  and 
complaint,  and  my  health  is  gradually  improving/' 

''  But,  my  lord,  do  you  think  you  will  be  aUe  to 
encounter  the  fatigue  and  difficulties  of  a  journey  to 
London  ?'' rq>lied  the  other.  '^  Will  you  have  strength 
for  it  ?" 

''  I  hope  so ;  travelling  by  sea  always  agreed  with 
and  invigorated  my  constitution.  The  weather  too  is 
fine,  and  I  will  take  the  long  voyage.  Besides,  it  is 
indispensable  that  I  should  go.  This  wild  son  of 
mine  has  had  a  dud  with  some  one  in  a  shooting 
gallery — ^has  been  severely  hit — ^and  is  very  ill ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  out  of  danger.''' 

'^  A  dud  I  Good  heavens  I  My  lord,  how  did  it 
hiq>pen  ?"  asked  the  baronet. 

''  I  am  not  exactly  aware  of  all  the  particulars ; 
but  I  think  they  cannot  be  creditable  to  the  parties, 
or  to  Dunroe,  at  least ;  for  one  of  his  friends  has  so 
6it  overshot  the  mark  as  to  write  to  me  for  my  satis- 
fiustion,  diat  they  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  affSair 
out  of  the  papers.  Now,  there  must  be  something 
wrong  when  my  son's  friends  are  anxious  to  avoid 
publicity  in  the  matter.  The  conduct  of  that  young 
man,  my  dear  Sir  Thomas,  is  a  source  of  great  afflic- 
tion to  me ;  and  I  tremble  for  the  happiness  of  your 
daughter,  should  they  be  united." 

"  You  are  too  severe  on  Dunroe,  my  lord,"  rq>lied 
the  baronet.  ''It  is  better  for  a  man  to  sow  his 
wild  oats  in  season  than  out  qf  season.  Besides,  you 
know  the  proverb — a  reformed  rake,  &c." 
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''He  populaiity  of  a  proverb,  my  good  firiend,  k 
no  proof  €t  its  troth ;  and,  besides^  I  shocdd  wiah  to 
phoe  a  hope  of  my  son's  refonnatioa  upon  something 
firmer  .and  more  solid  than  the  strength  of  an  old 


But  yon  know,  my  lord,'' replied  the  other,  **ihtdt 
ibe  instances  of  post-matrimonial  reformation,  if  I 
may  oae  the  wwd,  firom  youthful  folly,  are  snffi. 
cient  to  justify  the  proverb.  I  am  quite  certain,  that 
if  Loid  Dunroe  were  nnited  to  a  virtuous  and  sen- 
sible wife,  he  would  settle  down  into  the  character  of 
a  steady,  honourable,  and  independent  man.  I  could 
prove  ttas  by  many  instances,  even  within  your  know- 
ledge and  mine.  Why,  then,  exclude  his  lordahip 
from  the  benefit  of  a  contingency,  to  speak  the  least, 
whidi  we  know  fells  out  happily  in  so  many  in- 
stances?" 

"  Yon  mean  yon  could  prove  the  probabilify  of  it, 
my  dear  baronet ;  for  at  present  the  case  is  not  sus- 
eeptible  of  proof.  What  yon  say  may  be  true ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not;  and  in  the  event  of 
his  marrying  without  the  post-matrimcmial  refonna- 
tion  you  qpeak  of,  what  becomes  of  your  daughter's 
Inooiness^" 

^  Nay,  I  know  generous  Dunroe  so  well,  my  lord, 
tiiat  I  would  not,  even  as  Lucy's  fiither,  hesitate 
a  moment  to  run  the  risk." 

**  But  what  says  Lucy  herself?  and  how  does  she 
stand  afifected  towards  him?  for  that  is  the  main 
point.  This  matter,  you  know,  was  spoken  over 
some  few  years  ago,  and  conditionally  approved  of  by 
us  both ;  but  my  son  was  then  very  young,  and  had 
not  phmged  into  that  course  of  unjustifiable  extrava- 
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gance  and  profligacy  which^  to  my  cost,  has 
his  later  years.  I  scorn  to  veil  his  conduct,  baronet, 
for  it  would  be  dishonourable  under  the  drcum^ 
stances  between  us,  and  I  trust  you  wiU  be  equally 
candid  in  detailing  to  me  the  sentiments  of  your 
daughter  on  the  subject/' 

^'My  lord,  I  shall  imquestionably  do  so;  but 
Lucy,  you  must  know,  is  a  girl  of  a  very  peculiar 
disposition.  She  possesses,  in  &ct,  a  good  deal  of 
her  unworthy  father's  determination  and  obstinacy. 
Urge  her  with  too  much  vehemence,  and  she  will 
resist — try  to  accelerate  her  pace,  and  she  will  stand 
still;  but  leave  her  to  herself,  to  the  natural  and 
reasonable  suggestions  of  her  own  excellent  sense, 
and  you  will  get  her  to  do  anything/' 

''That  is  but  a  very  indifferent  character  you 
bestow  upon  your  daughter.  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  his 
lordship.  '*  I  trust  die  deserves  a  better  one  at 
your  hands." 

''Why,  my  lord,"  replied  the  baronet,  smiling 
after  his  own  peculiar  fashion,  that  is  to  say  with  a 
kind  of  bitter  sarcasm,  "  I  have  as  good  a  right,  I 
think,  to  exaggerate  the  failings  of  my  daughter,  as 
you  have  to  magnify  those  of  your  son.  But  a  truce 
to  this,  and  to  be-smous:-!  kaow  the  girl-you 
know,  besides,  something  about  women  yourself,  my 
lord,  and  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  imwise  to  rdy 
upon  the  moods  and  meditations  of  a  young  lady 
before  marriage.  Upon  the  prospect  of  such  an 
important  change  in  their  position,  the  best  of  then! 
will  assume  a  great  deal.  The  period  constitutes  the 
last  limited  portion  of  their  freedom ;  and,  of  course, 
all  the  caprices  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  giddy  ebulli- 
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tioos  of  gratified  yanity,  manifest  themselves  so 
strangely,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand 
theoiy  or  know  their  wishes.  Under  such  circum>- 
Ktanoes,  my  lord,  they  will,  in  the  very  levity  of 
delight,  frequently  say  '  no'  when  they  mean  ^  yes/ 
4nd  vice  ver9d** 

**  Sir  Thomas,''  relied  his  lordship,  gravely,  "  mar- 
nage,  instead  of  being  the  dose,  should  be  the  com- 
mencement of  their  happiness.  No  woman,  however, 
of  sense,  whether  before  marriage  or  after  it,  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood.  Upon  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance—one  that  involves  the  happiness  of  her 
fiitare  life — ^no  female  possessing  truth  and  principle 
would  for  one  moment  suffer  a  misconception  to  exist. 
Now  your  daughter,  my  £Etvourite  Lucy,  is  a  girl  of 
fine  sense  and  high  feeling,  and  I  am  at  a  loss,  Sir 
Thomas,  I  assure  you,  to  reconcile  either  one  or  the 
other  with  your  metaphysics.  If  Miss  Gourlay  sat 
for  the  disagreeable  picture  you  have  just  drawn,  she 
must  be  a  great  hypocrite,  or  you  have  grossly  mis- 
represented her,  which  I  conceive  it  is  not  now  your 
interest  or  your  wish  to  do.'' 

"But,  my  lord,  I  was  speaking  of  the  sex  in 
general.'' 

"  But,  sir,"  replied  Ms  lordship,  with  dignity,  "  we 
are  here  to  speak  of  your  daughter." 

Our  readers  may  perceive  that  the  wily  baronet 
was  beating  about  the  bush,  and  attempting  to  impose 
upon  his  lordship  by  vague  disquisitions.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  of  Lord  Cullamore's  indomitable  love 
of  truth,  and  he  consequently  feared  to  treat  him 
with  a  direct  imposition,  taking  it  for  granted  that  if 
be  did,  an  interview  of  ten  minutes  between  Lucy 

r3 
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and  his  loidahip  mi^t  lead  to  an  expoaore  of  his 
duplicity  and  fidadiood.  Hefdt  himaelf  in  a  painfhl 
and  difltreasing  dileinma.  Aware  that  if  the  excelleflat 
peer  had  the  dighteet  knowledge  of  Lucy's  loathing 
horror  of  his  son^  he  would  never  lend  his  aanctioii 
to  the  maniagej  the  baronet  knew  not  whether  to 
torn  to  the  ri^t  or  to  the  left,  or^  in  other  words, 
whether  to  rely  on  trath  or  fisklsehood.  At  length  he 
b^an  to  calcolate  upon  the  possibility  of  his  daugh- 
ter's ultimate  acquiescence,  upon  the  force  of  his 
own  unbending  character,  her  isolated  position  without 
any  one  to  encourage  or  abet  her  in  what  he  looked 
upon  as  her  disobedience,  consequently  his  complete 
control  orer  her;  having  summed  up  all  those  points 
together,  he  resolved  to  beat  about  a  little  longer, 
but  at  all  events  to  keep  the  peer  in  the  dark,  and 
if  pressed  to  hazard  the  falsehood.  He  replied,  how- 
ever, to  his  lordship^s  last  observation, — 

"  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  I  thought  not  of  my 
daughter  while  I  drew  the  picture/' 

'*  Well,  then,''  replied  his  lordship,  smiling,  ''  all  I 
have  to  say  is  that  you  are  very  eloquent  in  gene- 
ralities— generalities,  too,  my  firiend,  that  do  not  bear 
upon  the  question.  In  one  word,  is  Miss  Gourlay 
inclined  to  this  marriage  ?  and  I  beseech  you,  my 
dear  baronet,  no  more  of  these  generalities." 

^'  She  is  as  much  so,  my  lord,"  replied  the  other,  "  as 
nineteen  women  out  of  every  twenty  are  in  general. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  I  repeat,  that  a  delicately 
minded  and  modest  young  creature  will  at  once  step 
forward  unabashed  and  exclaim,  *  Yes,  papa,  I  will 
marry  him.'  I  protest,  my  lord,  it  would  require  the 
desperate  heroism  of  an  old  maid  on  the  last  legs  of 
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1m^  or  the  hardfliood  of  a  widow  of  three  hnabands, 
to  go  thiongfa  sach  an  oideaL  We  oaoaeqaeailj 
moflt  make  allowance  for  those  dehcate  and  blushing 
enaoDB  which,  after  all,  only  mask  compliance/' 

By  this  reply  the  baronet  hoped  to  be  able  to 
titiafy  his  firiend,  without  plunging  into  the  open 
ftfadk)od.  The  old  nobleoian,  however,  looked  keenly 
it  lim,  and  asked  a  question  which  penetrated  like 
a  dsgger  into  the  lying  soul  within  him. 

''  She  consents,  then,  in  the  ordinary  way  ?" 

"  She  does,  my  lord.'' 

*'  Well !"  replied  the  peer,  '^  that,  as  the  world  goes, 
is  perlu^  as  much  as  can  be  expected  at  present. 
You  have  not,  I  dare  say,  attempted  to  force  her 
very  much  on  the  subject,  and  the  poor  girl  has  no 
mother.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  delicai^  of  a 
young  lady  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  manly  forbearance. 
Hare  you  alluded  to  Dunroe's  want  of  morals?" 

"  Your  opinion  of  his  lorddiip  and  mine  differ  on 
this  point  considerably,  my  lord,"  replied  the  baronet. 
"  Yon  judge  him  with  the  severity  of  a  father,  I  with 
the  moderation  of  a  friend.  I  have  certainly  made 
no  sDusion  to  his  morals." 

*'  Of  course,  then,  you  are  aware,  that  it  is  your 
doty  to  do  so ;  as  a  fiither,  that  it  is  a  most  sdenm 
and  indispansable  duty  ?" 

The  soul  of  Sir  Thomas  Ghmrlay  writhed  within 
him  Uke  a  wounded  serpent,  at  the  calm  but  noble 
trath  contained  in  this  apothegm.  He  was  not, 
bowerer,  to  be  caught ;  the  subtlety  of  his  invention 
enabled  him  to  escape  on  that  occasion  at  least. 

''It  has  this  moment  occurred  to  me,  my  lord, 
with  reference  to  this  yery  point,  that  it  may  be 
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poBsible,  and  by  no  means  improlMtble — at  least  I  for 
one  anxioaaly  h<^  it — tiiat  the  recent  illness  of  my 
IxMrd  Danroe  may  have  given  bim  time  to  reflect 
upon  his  escapades  and  follies,  and  that  he  will  rgcrin 
society  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  Under  these 
e3cpectations  I  appeal  to  your  own  good  sense,  my 
lord,  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  prudent  by  at  pre- 
sent alluding — especially  if  it  be  rendered  unneces- 
sarF  by  his  refonnation — to  his  want  of  morals,  in 
any  conversation  I  may  hold  with  my  daughter,  and 
thereby  deprive  him  of  her  personal  respect  and 
esteem,  the  only  basis  upon  which  true  affection  and 
domestic  happiness  can  safely  rest.  Let  us  therefore 
wait,  my  lord.  Perhaps  the  loss  of  some  of  his  hot 
blood  may  have  cooled  him.  Perhaps  after  all,''  he 
added,  smiling,  **  we  may  have  reason  to  thank  his 
phlebotomist.'' 

The  peer  saw  Sir  Thomas's  play,  and  giving  him 
toother  keen  glance,  replied, — 

**  I  never  depended  much  upon  a  dramatic  repent- 
ance, my  dear  baronet.    Many  a  resolution  of  amend- 
ment has  been  made  on  tiie  sick  bed ;  but  we  know 
in  general  how  they  are  kept,  especially  by  the  young. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  our  discussion  has  been  long 
enough,  and  sufficiently  ineffectual.    My  impression 
is  that  Miss  Gourlay  is  disinclined  to  the  alliance. 
In  truth,  I  dare  say  she  is  as  well  acquainted  with 
his   moral   reputation  as   we   are-— perhaps   better. 
Dunroe's  conduct  has  been  too  often  discussed  in 
&shionable  life  to  be  a  secret  to  her,  or  any  one  else 
who  has  access  to  it.     K  she  reject  him  from  a  prin« 
ciple  of  virtuous  delicacy  and  honour,  she  deserves  a 
better  fate  than  ever  to  caU  him  husband.     But 
perhaps  she  may  have  some  other  attachment  V 
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"  My  lord/'  replied  Sir  Thomadj  lisiiig,  "  I  think 
I  can  peroeive  on  which  aide  the  disinclination  lies. 
YoQ  hare — and  pray  excuse  me  for  saying  so-— ^di« 
ondy  thrown,  dnring  the  present  conference^  ereiy 
possiUe  obstruction  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement  on 
this  subject.  If  your  lordship  is  determined  that  the 
aDiance  between  our  families  shaU  not  take  place,  I 
pny  you  to  say  so.  Upon  your  own  showing,  my 
daughter  will  have  little  that  she  ought  to  r^ret  in 
escaping  Dunroe.^' 

"And  Dunroe  would  have  much  to  be  thankful 
to  God  for  in  securing  your  daughter.     But,  Sir 
Thomas  Gourlay,  I  will  be  candid  and  open  with  you. 
Pray  observe,  sir,  that  during  this  whole  discussion, 
ocmference,  or  what  you  will,  I  did  not  get  out  of  you 
a  single  direct  answer,  and  that  upon  a  subject  in* 
vdving  the  life-long  happiness  of  your  only  diild.    I 
tdl  you,  baronet,  that  your  indirectness  of  purpose 
and— you  will  excuse  me,  too,  for  what  I  am  about  to 
say,  die  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  me — your 
efisions  have  excited  my  suspicions,  and  my  present 
impression  is,  that  Miss  Gourlay  is  averse  to  a  matri- 
momal  union  with  my  son ;  that  she  has  heard  reports 
of  his  charact^  which  have  justly  alarmed  her  hi^- 
ninded  sense  of  delicacy  and  honour ;  and  that  yon, 
her  parent,  are  forcing  her  into  a  marriage  which  she 
detests.     Look  into  your  own  heart.  Sir  Thomas,  and 
see  whether  you  are  not  willing  to  risk  her  peace  of 
mind  for  the  miserable  ambition  of  seeing  her  one 
day  a  countess.     Alas !  my  friend/'  he  continued, 
"  there  is  no  talisman  in  the  coronet  of  a  countess  to 
stay  the  pn^ress  of  sorrow  or  check  the  decline  of  a 
breaking  heart.     K  Miss  Gourlay  be,  as  I  fear  she 
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18,  averse  to  this  imion^  do  not  sacrifice  her  to  am- 
bition and  a  profligate.  She  is  too  precious  a  treasure 
to  be  thrown  away  on  two  objects  so  utterly  worthless. 
Her  soul  is  too  pure  to  be  aUied  to  contamination— 
her  heart  too  noble^  too  good^  too  generous  to  be 
broken  by  unavailing  grief  and  a  repentance  that  will 
probably  come  too  late.'' 

''  K I  assure  you,  my  lord,  that  she  is  not  averse 
to  the  match — ^nay/' — ^and  here  this  false  man  con- 
soled his  conscience  by  falling  back  upon  the  prophecy 
of  Ginty  Cooper — ''if  I  assure  you  that  she  tMl 
marry  Dunroe  willingly — ^nay,  with  delight,  will  your 
lordship  then  rest  satisfied  ?" 

'' I  must  depend  upon  your  word,  Sir  Thomas ;  am 
I  not  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman  ?'' 

*'  WeD,  then,  my  lord,  I  assure  you  that  it  is  so. 
Your  lordship  will  find,  when  the  time  comes,  that 
my  daughter  is  not  only  not  indisposed  to  this  union^ 
but  absolutely  anxious  to  become  your  daughter-in- 
laV — bad  as  he  was,  he  could  not  force  himself  to 
say,  in  so  many  plain  words,  "  the  wife  of  your  son. 
But,  my  lord,*'  he  proceeded, "  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  make  a  single  observation,  I  will  thank  you,  and 
I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  besides." 

"  Unquestionably,  Sir  Thomas." 

''Well,  then,  my  lord,  what  I  have  observed 
during  our  conversation,  with  great  pain,  is,  that  you 
seem  to  entertain— pardon  me,  I  speak  in  good  feeU 
ing,  I  assure  your  lordship — ^that  you  seem,  I  say,  to 
entertain  a  very  unkind  and  anything  but  a  parental 
feeling  for  your  son.  What,  after  all,  do  his  wild 
eccentricities  amount  to  more  than  the  freedom  and 
indulgence  in  those  easy  habits  of  life  which  his  wealth 
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and  staticm  hold  out  to  bim  widi  greater  temptatioii 
than  th^  do  to  others  ?  I  cannot,  my  lord,  in  hd, 
see  anything  ao  monstrous  in  the  conduct  of  a  yoong' 
nobkman  like  him  to  justify,  rai  the  part  of  your 
lordsbip,  language  so  severe,  and,  pardon  me,  so 
pngudicial  to  his  character.  Excuse  me,  my  lord,  if 
I  hare  taken  a  liberty  to  which  I  am  in  no  wise 
entitled.'' 

Socrates  himself  could  have  scarcely  assumed  a 
tone  more  moral,  or  a  look  of  greater  smeerity  or 
more  anxious  interest  than  did  the  Black  Baronet, 
wbilflt  he  uttered  these  words. 

The  peer  rose  up,  and  his  eye  and  whole  peraon 
vere  mari^ed  by  an  exjMpeasion  and  an  air  of  the 
lu^best  dignity,  not  unmingled  with  deep  and  obvious 
feelmg. 

*^  Sir  Thomas  Ciourlay,''  said  he,  "  you  aeem  to 
forget  the  object  of  our  conference  and  our  respective 
portions.'' 

"  My  lord,''  exdaimed  the  other,  in  a  deprecating 
tone,  ^'  I  meant  no  offence,  upon  my  honour." 

"  I  have  taken  ncme,"  rq>lied  his  lordship ;  "  but 
I  must  teach  you  to  understand  me.  Whatever  my 
son's  conduct  may  be,  one  thing  is  evident,  that  you 
are  his  apologist ;  now,  as  a  moral  man,  anxious  for 
the  happiness  of  your  child,  I  tell  you  that  you 
ought  to  have  exchanged  positions  with  me :  it  is  you 
who,  when  about  to  entrust  your  daughter  to  him  for 
life,  ought  to  have  investigated  his  moral  character 
and  habits,  and  manifested  an  anxiety  to  satisfy  your- 
self whether  they  were  such  as  would  reflect  honour 
upon  her,  and  secure  her  peace  of  mind  and  tranquil- 
lity in  the  maniage  state.     You  aay,  too,  that  I  do 
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not  speak  of  my  son  in  a  kind  or  parental  feeling ; 
but  do  you  imagine,  sir,  that  engaged  as  I  am  here, 
in  a  confidential  and  important  conference,  the  result 
of  which  may  involve  the  happiness  or  misery  of  two 
persons  so  dear  to  us  both,  that  I  would  be  justified 
in  withholding  the  truth  or  lending  myself  to  a  course 
of  dishonourable  deception  ?" 

He  sat  down  again,  and  seemed  deeply  affected. 

"  God  knows,"  he  said,  "  that  I  love  that  wild  and 
nnthinking  young  man,  perhaps  more  than  I  ought  i 
but  do  you  imagine,  sir,  that  because  I  have  spoken 
of  him  with  the  freedom  necessary  and  due  to  the 
importance  and  solemnity  of  our  object  in  meeting, 
that  I  could  or  would  utter  such  sentiments  to  the 
world  at  large  ?  I  pray  you,  sir,  then,  to  make  and 
observe  the  distinction,  and  instead  of  assailing  me 
for  want  of  affection  as  a  parent,  to  thank  me  for  the 
candour  with  which  I  have  spoken/' 

The  baronet  felt  subdued;  it  is  evident  that  his 
mind  was  too  coarse  and  selfish  to  understand  the 
delicacy,  the  truth,  and  high  conscientious  feeling 
with  which  Lord  Cullamore  conducted  his  part  of  this 
negotiation. 

"  My  lord,''  said  the  baronet,  who  thought  of 
another  point  on  which  to  fall  back,  ''there  is  one 
circumstance,  one  important  fact,  which  we  have  both 
unaccountably  overlooked,  and  which,  after  all,  holda 
out  a  greater  promise  of  domestic  happiness  between 
these  yoimg  persons  than  anything  wc  have  thought 
of.  His  lordship  is  attached  to  my  daughter.  Now, 
where  there  is  love,  my  lord,  there  is  every  chance 
and  prospect  of  happiness  in  the  married  life." 

"  Yes,  if  it  be  mutual,  Sir  Thomas ;  everythmg 
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depends  on  that.  I  am  glad^  however^  yon  mentioned 
it.  There  is  some  hope  left  still;  but^  alas,  alas! 
what  is  even  love  when  opposed  to  selfishness  and 

ambition  ?     I  could,  I  myself  could '^  he  seemed 

deeply  moved,  and  paused  for  some  time,  as  if 
unwilling  to  trust  himself  with  speech.  ^^  Yes,  I  am 
glad  you  mentioned  it,  and  I  thank  you.  Sir  Thomas, 
I  thank  you.  I  should  wish  to  see  these  two  young 
people  happy.  I  beUeve  he  is  attached  to  your 
daughter,  and  I  will  now  mention  a  £act  which  cer« 
tainly  proves  it.  The  gentleman  with  whom  he 
fought  that  unfortunate  duel  was  forced  into  it  by 
Dunroe,  in  consequence  of  his  having  paid  some 
marked  attentions  to  Miss  Gourlay,  when  she  and  her 
mother  were  in  Pans,  some  few  months  before  Lady 
Gourlay's  decease.  I  did  not  wish  to  mention  this 
before,  out  of  respect  for  your  daughter;  but  I  do  so 
now,  confidentially,  of  course,  in  consequence  of  the 
turn  our  conversation  has  taken.'' 

Something  seemed  on  the  moment  to  strike  the 
baronet,  who  started,  for  he  was  unquestionably  an 
able  hand  at  putting  scattered  facts  and  circum* 
stances  together,  and  weaving  a  significant  conclusion 
from  them. 

''  That,  my  lord,  at  all  events,"  said  the  coarse- 
minded  man,  after  having-  recovered  himself,  ''  that 
is  gratifying." 

''What,"  exclaimed  Lord  Cullamore,  ''to  make 
your  daughter  the  cause  and  subject  of  a  duel,  an 
intemperate  brawl  in  a  shooting  gallery.  The  only 
hope  I  have,  is,  that  I  trust  she  was  not  named." 

"  But,  my  lord,  it  is,  after  all,  a  proof  of  his  affec* 
tion  for  her," 
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His  lordship  smiled  sarcastically,  and  looked  at 
him  with  something  like  amazement,  if  not  with  con- 
tempt ;  but  did  not  deign  to  reply. 

''And  now,  mj  lord/'  continued  the  baronet, 
^'  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  our  conference  ? 

"  My  daughter  will  have  all  my  landed  property  at 
my  death,  and  a  large  marriage  portion  besides,  now 
in  the  funds.  I  am  apparently  the  last  of  my  race. 
The  disappearance,  and  death — ^I  take  it  for  granted, 
as  they  have  never  since  been  heard  of — of  my 
brother.  Sir  Edward's  heir,  and  very  soon  after  of  my 
own,  have  1^  me  without  a  hope  of  perpetuating  m^ 
name ;  I  shall  settle  my  estates  upon  Lucy." 

His  lordship  appeared  abstracted  for  a  few  moments. 
'*  Your  brother  and  you,"  he  observed,  "  were  on 
terms  of  bitter  hostility,  in  consequence  of  what  yon 
considered  an  unequal  marriage  on  his  part,  and  I 
candidly  assure  you.  Sir  Thomas,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  your  own  son,  so 
soon  aflier  the  disappearance  of  his,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  relieve  you  from  dark  and  terrible 
suspicions  on  the  subject.  As  it  is,  the  people,  I 
believe,  criminate  you  stiU,  but  that  is  nothing ;  my 
opinion  is,  that  the  same  enemy  perpetrated  the 
double  crime.  Alas  I  the  worst  and  bitterest  of  all 
Xnivate  feuds  are  the  domestic.  There  is  my  own 
brother;  in  a  moment  of  passion  and  jealousy  he 
challenged  me  to  single  combat]  I  had  sense  to 
resist  his  impetuosity.  He  got  a  foreign  appointment, 
and  there  has  been  a  gulf  like  that  of  the  grave 
between  him  and  his  and  me  and  mine  ever  since." 

"  Nothing,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  his 
countenance,  as  he  spoke,  becoming  black  with  sup- 
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pressed  rage,  "  will  ever  remove  the  impression  firom 
mj  mind,  that  the  disappearance  or  murder  of  my 
mh  was  not  a  diaboUcal  act  of  retaliation  committed 
mider  the  soqpicioii  that  I  was  privy  to  the  removal 
or  death,  as  the  case  may  b^  of  my  farother^s  heir ; 
and  while  I  have  life  I  will  persist  in  charging  Lady 
Gooriay^  aa  I  must  call  her  so,  with  the  crime/' 

"  In  that  ixnpression,''  repHed  his  lordship,  ''  you 
rtand  akme.  Liady  Gk>urlay,  that  amiable,  mild,  affec- 
tiQDate,  and  hearUbioken  woman,  is  utterly  incapable 
of  ttiat,  or  any  act  of  cruelty  whatsoever.  A  woman 
who  is  the  sovuce  of  hapjnneBs,  kindness,  reiief,  and 
i<9part,  to  so  many  of  her  homble  and  distressed 
Mlow-creatiireB,  is  not  Ukely  to  commit  or  become 
iooeasQQry  in  any  way  to  snch  a  detestable  and  on- 
natural  crime.  Her  whole  life  and  conduct  render 
todi  a  soppoaition  monstrous  and  incredible.'' 

Bothy  after  he  had  closed  his  obeervationsy  mused 
far  some  tame,  when  the  baronet,  rismg  and  pacing  to 
and  fro,  as  was  his  cnstom,  at  length  asked^ — *'  Well 
my  kxrd,  what  say  you  ?  Are  we  never  to  come  to  a 
eandnsion  ?'' 

"  My  determination  is  simply  this,  my  dear  baronet, 
—that  if  you  and  Miss  Gk)nrlay  are  satisfied  to  take 
Ixad  Dnnroe  with  all  his  unpeif ections  on  his  head  I 
Aall  give  no  oppodtion.  She  will,  unless  he  amends 
and  reforms,  take  him,  I  grant  yon,  at  her  peril ;  but 
be  it  so.  If  the  union,  as  you  say,  will  be  the  result  of 
muhud  attachment,  in  God's  name  let  them  marry. 
It  is  poasible,  we  are  assured,  that  the  unbelieving 
husband  may  be  saved  by  the  believing  wife.'' 

'^  I  am  quite  satisfied,  my  lord,  with  this  arrange- 
neaet ;  it  is  fidr  and  just  and  honourable,  and  I  am 
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perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  it.     When  does  ycfor 
lordship  propose  to  return  to  us  ?^' 

"  1  am  tired  of  public  life,  my  dear  baronet.     My 
daughter.  Lady  Emily,  who,  you  know,  has  chiefly- 
resided  with  her  maiden  aunt,  hopes  to  succeed  in  pre* 
Tailing  on  her  to  accompany  us  to  Olenshee  Castle, 
to  spend  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  visit  some  of 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  this  unknown  land  of  ours. 
Something,  as  to  time,  depends  upon  Dunroe's  oonval* 
escence.     My  stay  in  England,  however,  will  be  as 
short  as  I  can  make  it.     I  am  getting  too  old  for 
the  exhausting  din  and  bustle  of  society ;  and  what  I 
want  now  is,  quiet  repose,  time  to  reflect  upon  my 
past  life,  and  to  prepare  myself,  as  well  as  I  can,  tot 
a  new  change.     Of  course  we  will  be  both  better 
qualified  to  resume  the  subject  of  this  marriage  after 
my  return,  and,  until  then,  farewell,  my  dear  baronet* 
—But,  mark  me, — ^no  force,  no  violence." 

Sir  Thomas,  as  he  shook  hands  with  him,  laughed, 
•— "  None  will  be  necessary,  my  lord,  I  assure  you,— 
I  pledge  my  honour  for  that." 

The  worthy  baronet  on  mounting  his  horse  paced 
him  slowly  out  of  the  grounds,  as  was  his  custom 
when  in  deep  meditation. 

''If  I  don't  mistake,"  thought  he, "  I  have  a  due  to 
this  same  mysterious  gentleman  in  the  inn.  He  has 
seen  and  become  acquainted  with  Lucy  in  Paris,  under 
sanction  of  her  weak-minded  and  foolish  mother. 
The  girl  herself  admitted,  that  her  engagement  to 
him  was  with  her  consent.  Dunroe,  already  aware 
of  his  attentions  to  her  becomes  jealous,  and  on  meet* 
ing  him  in  London  quarrels  with  him,  that  is  to  say, 
forces  him,  I  should  think,  into  one; — ^not  that  the 
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Ibnow  seems  at  all  to  be  a  coward  either, — ^but  why 
tbe  deril  did  not  the  hot-headed  young  sconndrel 
take  steadier  aim,  and  send  the  ballet  through  his 
beart  or  brain*  Had  he  pinked  him,  it  would  hare 
ssred  me  much  vexation  and  trouble/' 

He  then  passed  to  another  train  of  thought. 
Thomas  Gourlav, — ^plain  Thomas  Gourlay, — ^what  the 
devil  could  the  corpse-like  hag  mean  by  that  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  tins  insane  scoundrel  will  come  to  light 
in  ^ite  of  me?  Would  to  heaven  that  I  could  aaoer- 
ban  his  whereabouts,  and  get  him  into  my  power 
once  m<»e.  I  would  take  care  to  put  him  in  a  place 
of  safety.  He  then  touched  his  horse  with  the  spurs, 
and  (Roceeded  to  Red  Hall  at  a  quicker  pace. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

▲  PAIOLY  DIALOGUE — ^AVD  A  SECRET  KSABLT  DISCOTBKED. 

Our  scene  mart  neceflfiarily  change  to  a  kind  of  inn  or 
low  tavern^  or,  as  they  are  usually  denominated,  eating* 
houses,  in  Bolton-street,  on  the  north  side  of  the  good 
city  of  Dublin.    These  eating-houses  were  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  neatness  and  cleanliness  with  which, 
they  were  kept,  and  the  wonderful  order  and  regularity 
with  which  they  were  conducted.    For  instance,  a  lap 
of  beef  is  hung  from  an  iron  hook  on  the  door-post^ 
which,  if  it  be  in  the  glorious  heat  of  summer  is  half 
black  with  flies,  but  that  will  not  prevent  it  from* 
leaving  upon  your  coat  a  deep  and  healthy  streak  of 
something  between  grease  and  tallow  as  you  neces- 
sarily brush  ^against  it — ^first,  on  your  going  in,  and 
secondly,    on  your  coming  out.      There    exists  an 
excellent    and   truly  philosophical    opinion   in    the 
country  parts  of  Ireland  that  bad  smells  are  whole- 
some,  and    expel   from  such  premises   as   are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  fumigated  with  them,  all  kinds  of 
epidemic  and  contagious  diseases ;  the  general  impres- 
sion being  that  one  bad  smell  acts  as  a  kind  of  sentinel 
to   the  family,  and  will  not   allow,   when  properly 
encouraged  and  supported,  any  of  its  own  numerous 
'  fraternity  to  approach  the  place.      On  this  account  it 
is  often  made  a  sanitary  principle  to  keep  in  the  house. 
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and  eapecialfy  in  all  the  diambenof  the  hotue,  eyery 

descnptkm  of  liquid  that  is  calcolated  when   Avlj 

i^CDedby  age,  to pramote  the  whdesoDie  fragntiioeQf 

winch  we  speak.     And  if  it  happens  that  on  especial 

ocfMons  some  two  or  three  of  a  feunily  are  caiiied  off 

b J  any  pievailing  qademic,  tfaqr  thank  Qod  for  their 

brem^A,  whidi  ^obably  prevented  the  irhAe  tsixaij 

from  being  swept  away  by  the  same  agency.     Now  it 

is  i^on  this  admirable  principle  that  the  Dublin  eating- 

iKmaeB,  and  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  its  more 

pretending  taverns  were  managed.     On  entering  an 

eatiDg.hoase  yon  found  yourself  in  a  room  where  the 

eye  and  nostril  were  suppUed  each  with  a  gratification 

equally  delightful  and  refreshing.      The   fumes  of 

patrid  meat  on  fJie  one  hand^  and  the  spectacle  of 

three  or  four  tables  covered  with  doths^  the  colour  of 

wlocfa  was  as  difficult  to  determine  as  the  decy^iering 

of  the  Ogam  character — ^to  which  indeed  the  numerous 

drdes  left  by  the  bottoms  of  pewter  pints,  tumblers, 

and  dirty  phU»8,  bore  no  remote  resemblance.   In  fact, 

efeiy  such  establishment  was  generally  characterized 

by  an  the  evidences  of  disorder,  oonfuuon,  and  filth. 

Giairs  were  tumbled  about,  dirty  goblets  and  glasses^ 

letaining  the  grounds  of  stale  porter,  sour  beer,  or 

execrable  whisky,  were  to  be  seen  in  all  directions^ 

vhikt  the  effluvia  of  sodden  cabbage  and  flyblown 

mutton  came  upon  theaenses  with  a  fiune  that,  to  say 

the  least,  fell  considerably  ahcurt  of  vernal  fiiagrance. 

The  evening  was  tolerably  advanced,  and  the  hour 
of  dinner  long  past ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  there 
were  several  persons  engaged  in  dispatching  the  beef 
tad  cabbage  we  have  described.  Two  or  three  lai^ 
oounty  Meath  formers,  dad  in  immenfie  firiece  jackets. 
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corduroy  knee-breeches^  thick  woollen  stockings,  and 
heavy  soled  shoes,  were  not  so  much  eating  as 
devouring  the  viands  that  were  before  them ;  whilst  in 
another  part  of  the  room  sat  two  or  three  meagre* 
looking  scrivener's  clerks,  rather  out  at  elbows,  and 
remarkable  for  an  appearance  of  something  that  might 
without  much  difficulty  be  interpreted  into  habits  that 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  sobriety. 

As  there  is  not  much,  however,  that  is  either  pic- 
turesque or  agreeable  in  the  description  of  such  an 
establishment,  we  shall  pass  into  an  inner  room,  where 
those  who  wished  for  privacy  and  additional  comfort 
might  be  entertained  on  terms  somewhat  more  expen- 
sive. We  accordingly  beg  our  readers  to  accompany 
us  up  a  creaking  pair  of  stairs  to  a  small  back  room 
oii  the  first  floor,  furnished  with  an  old  round  oak 
table  with  turned  legs,  four  or  five  old-&shioned  chairs, 
a  few  woodcuts  daubed  with  green  and  yellow,  repre- 
senting the  four  seasons,  a  Christmas  carol,  together 
with  that  miracle  of  ingenuity,  a  reel  in  a  bottle^ 
which  stood  on  the  chimney-piece. 

In  this  room,  with  liquor  before  them,  which  was 
procured  from  a  neighbouring  public-house— -for  in 
establishments  of  this  kind  they  are  not  permitted  to 
keep  Uquor  for  sale — sat  three  persons,  two  men  and 
a  woman.  One  of  the  men  seemed  at  a  first  glance 
rather  good  looking,  was  near  or  about  fifty,  stout^ 
big-boned,  and  apparently  very  powerful  as  r^arded 
personal  strength.  He  was  respectably  enough  dressed, 
and  as  we  said,  unless  when  it  happened  that  he  fell 
into  a  mood  of  thoughtfulness,  which  he  did  repeatedly, 
had  an  appearance  of  frankness  and  simplicity  which 
at  once  secured  instant  and  Unhesitating  good  will. 
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When,  lioweTer^  after  putting  the  tumbler  to  his  lips, 
and  gdlpiiig  down  a  portion  of  it,  and  then  replacing 
the  liquor  on  the  table,  he  folded  his  arms  and  knitted 
his  brows^  in  an  instant  the  expression  of  openness 
and  good  humour  changed  into  one  of  deep  and  deadly 
iDaIignit^\ 

The  features  of  the  elder  person  exhibited  a  comic 
contrast  between  nature  and  habit — ^between  an  expres- 
sion of  good  humour,  broad  and  legible,  which  no  one 
could  mistake  for  a  moment,  and  an  affectation  of 
consequence,  self-importance,  and  mock  heroic  dignity 
that  were  irresistible.     He  was  a  pedagogue. 

The  woman  who  accompanied  them  we  need  not 
describe,  having  already  made  the  reader  acquainted  with 
her  in  the  person  of  the  female  fortune-teller,  who  held 
the  mysterious  dialogue  with  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  on 
his  way  to  Lord  CuUamore's. 

'*  This  liquor,''  said  the  schoolmaster,  ''  would  be 
nothing  the  worse  of  a  Uttle  dacent  mellowness  and 
flayour ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  admit  that, 
though  sadly  deficient  in  a  spirit  of  exhilaration,  it 
bean  a  harmonious  reference  to  the  beautiful  beef  and 
cabbage  which  we  got  for  dinner.  The  whole  of  them 
are  what  I  designate  as  sorry  specimens  of  metro- 
politan luxury.  May  I  never  translate  a  classic,  but  I 
£ear  I  shall  soon  wax  o^rotant — ^I  feel  something  like 
a  tel^iraphic  despatch  commencing  between  my  head  ' 
and  my  stomach;  and  how  the  commimicatiou  may 
tominate,  whether  peaceably  or  otherwise,  would 
require,  oh,  divine  Jacinta !  your  tripodial  powers  of 
prophecy  to  predict.  The  whisky,  in  whatever  shape 
or  under  whatever  disguise  you  take  it,  is  richly  worthy 
of  all  condemnation." 

VOL.  I.  o 
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"  I  will  drink  no  more  of  it,  nncle/'  replied  the 
other  man, "  it  would  soon  sicken  me  too.  This  shan't 
pafis — ^it's  gross  imposition — and  that  is  a  bad  thing 
to  practice  in  this  world.  Ginty,  touch  the  bell,  will 
you, — we  will  make  them  get  us  better.'^ 

A  smile  of  a  peculiar  nature  passed  over  the 
woman's  ghastly  features  as  she  looked  with  signifi- 
cant caution  at  her  brother,  for  such  he  was. 

"  Yes,  do  get  better  whisky,"  she  said,  "  ifs  too  bad 
that  we  shoidd  make  my  unde  sick  from  mere  kind- 


if 


I  cannot  exactly  say  that  I  am  much  out  of  order 
as  yet,"  replied  the  schoolmaster,  "  but  as  they  say,  if 
the  weather  has  not  broken,  the  sky  is  getting  troa- 
bled ;  however,   I  hope  it  is  only  a  false  alarm,  and 
may  pass  away  without  infliction.     If  there  is  any  of 
the  minor  miseries  of  life  more  trying  than  another,  it 
is  to  drink  liquor  that  fires  the  blood,  splits  the  head^ 
but  basely  declines  to  elevate  and  rejoice  the  heart. 
Oh  divine  Poteen  !  immortal  essence  of  the  hordemn 
beaium! — ^which  is  translated,  holy  barley — ^what  drink^ 
liquor,  or  refreshment  can  be  placed,  without  the  com- 
mission of  something  like  small  sacrilege,  in  parallel 
with  thee !     When  I  think  of  thy  soothing  and  gca^ 
dually  exhilarating  influence,  of  the  genial  spirit  of 
love  and  friendahip  which,  owing  to  thee,  warms  the 
heart  of  man,  and  not  unfirequently  of  the  softer  sex 
also ;  when  I  reflect  upon  the  cheerfiil  light  whidi 
tiiou  difiusest  by  gentle  degrees  throughout  the  soul, 
filling  it  with  generosity,  kindness,  and  courage,  ena- 
Uing  it  to  forget  care  and  calamity,  and  all  the  various 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  too ;  when  I  remember  too  that 
thou  dost  so  frequently  aid  the  inqvirBticm  of  the 
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hudy  the  doqoenoe  c^  the  orator^  and  diangest  the 
moAetij  of  the  diffidait  lover  into  that  easy  and 
becoming  assurance  which  is  so  grateful  to  woman,  is 
it  any  wondrar  I  should  fed  how  utterly  incapable  I 
am  withoat  thy  own  asmstance  to  expound  thy  eulogium 
as  I  ought !  Hand  that  tumbler  here^  Charley — ^bad 
as  it  ifi^  there  is  no  nse^  as  the  proyerb  says^  in  laving 
cne^s  liqaor  bdiind  them.  We  will  presently  correct 
it  widi  better  drink/' 

Chadey  Ckirbet^  for  such  was  the  name  of  the 
worthy  sdiocdmaster's  nej^eWj  laughed  heartily  at  the 
doqoenoe  of  his  unde^  who  he  could  percdve  had 
been  tampering  a  little  with  something  stronger 
flian  water  in  the  oourse  ot  the  evening. 

"  What  can  keep  this  boy  ?"  exdaimed  Ginty ;  *'  he 
knew  we  were  waiting  for  him^  and  he  ought  to  be 
here  now/' 

''The  youth  wiU  come/'  said  the  schoolmaster^ 
**  and  a  hoqiitable  youth  he  is — me  ipso  teste,  as  I 
myself  can  bear  witness.  I  was  in  his  apartments  in 
aie  coUegkan  sanctm  THtdtatis,  as  they  say,  which 
means  the  blessed  union  of  dulness,  laziness,  and 
weakh^  for  whidi  the  same  divine  establishment  has 
gained  an  appropriate  and  just  celebrity — I  say  I 
was  in  his  apartments^  where  I  found  himself  and  a 
few  of  his  brother  students  engaged  in  the  agreeable 
rdazation  of  taking  a  hair  of  the  same  dog  that  bit 
them  after  a  liberal  compotation  on  the  preceding 
night.  Third  place,  as  a  scholar  1  Wdl  I  who  may 
he  thank  for  that,  I  interrogate  ?  Not  one  Denis 
O^onegan ! — oh  no,  the  said  Dems  is  an  ignoramus^ 
and  knows  nothing  of  the  classics.  Well,  be  it  so- 
all  I  say  is  that  I  wish  I  had  one  dasncal  lick  at  their 
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proTost,  I  would  let  him  know  what  the  master  of  a* 
plantation  seminary*  could  do  when  brought  to  the 
larned  scratch  V 

"  How  does  Tom  look,  unde  ?"  asked  Corbet ;  **  we 
can't  say  that  he  has  shown  much  affection  for  his 
friends  since  he  went  to  college/^ 

"  How  could  you  expect  it,  Charley,  my  worthy 
nepoa?'*  said  the   schoolmaster.     ''These   sprigs  of 
classicality  when  once  they  get  under  the  wing  of  the 
collegium  aforesaid,  which,  like  a  comfortable  well- 
feathered  old  bird  of  the  stubble,  warms  them  into 
what  is  tea  times  better  than  celebrity — ^videlicit,  snug 
and  independent   duhicss — ^these  sprigs,  I  say,  espe- 
cially when  their  parents  or  instructors  happen  to  be 
poor,  light  shy  of  the  frieze  and  caubeen  at  home,  and 
avoid  the  risk  of  resuscitating  old  associations.     Tomt, 
Charley,  looks,  at  least  he  did  when  I  saw  him  to-day, 
very  like  a  lad  who  is  more  studious  of  the  bottle 
than  the  book  j  but  I  will  not  prejudge  the  youth^ 
for  I  remember  what  he  was  while  under  my  tuition. 
If  he  be  as  cunning  now,  and  assiduous  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  letters  as  I  found  him — ^if  he  be  as  cunning,  as 
ripe  at  fiction,  and  of  as  unembarrassed  brow  as  he 
was  in  his  school-boy  career,  he  will  hang,  on  the  one 
side,  or  rise  to  become  lord  chancellor  or  a  bishop  on 
the  other.^' 

"  He  will  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  then,'* 
said  the  prophetess,.  "  but  something  better  both  for 
himself  and  his  friends.*' 
'    ''  Is  this  by  way  of  the  oracular,  Ginty  ?" 

"You  may  take  it  so  if  you  like,*'  replied   the 
female. 

*  Plantatioa  seminary — a  periphiasia  for  hedge  ficliool. 
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''And  does  the  learned  page  of  futurity  present 
nothing  in  the'  shape  of  a  certain  wooden  engine  to 
which  is  attached  a  dangling  rope  in  association  with 
tiie  youth  ?  for  in  my  mind  his  merits  are  as  likely  to 
elevate  him  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  However^ 
don't  look  like  the  Pythoness  in  her  fury^  Ginty ;  a 
joke  is  a  joke ;  and  here's  that  he  may  be  whatever 
you  wish  him!  Ay^  by  the  bones  of  Maro^  tliis 
liquor  is  pleasant  discussion !''  We  may  observe  here 
that  they  had  been  already  furnished  with  a  better 
description  of  drink.  ''  But  with  regard  to  the  youth 
in  question,  there  is  one  thing  puzzles  me^  oh^  most  pro- 
phetical niece^  and  that  is^  that  you  should  take  it 
into  your  head  to  effect  an  impossibility,  in  other 
words,  to.  make  a  gentleman  of  him ;  ex  quovis  liyno 
non  fit  Mercurius  is  a  good  ould  proverb.'' 

"  That  is  but  natural  in  her,  \mcle,"  replied  Corbet, 
•*  if  you  knew  every  thing ;  but  for  the  present  you 
can't ;  nobody  knows  who  he  is,  and  that  is  a  secret 
that  must  be  kept." 

**  Why,"  replied  the  pedagogue,  **  is  he  not  a  slip 
from  the  Black  Baronef  s,  and  are  not  you,  Ginty — V 

*'  Whether  the  child  you  speak  of,"  she  replied, 
''  is  living  or  dead  is  what  nobody  knows." 

'*  There  is  one  thing  I  know,"  said  Corbet,  "  and 
that  is,  that  I  could  scald  the  heart  and  soul  in  the 
Black  Baronef  s  body  by  one  word's  speaking,  if 
I  wished ;  only  the  time  is  not  come  yet ;  but  it  will 
come,  and  that  soon,  I  hope." 

"  Take  care,  Charley,"  replied  the  master ;  "  no 
violation  of 'sacred  ties.  Is  not  the  said  Baronet  your 
foster-brother  ?" 

"  He  remembered  no  such  ties  when  he  brought 
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shame  and  disgrace  on  our  fJAinily/'  replied  Corbet, 
with  a  look  of  such  hatred  and  malignity  as  could 
rarely  be  seen  on  a  human  countenance. 

"  Then  why  did  you  live  with  him,  and  remain  in 
his  confidence  so  long  ?"  asked  his  uncle. 

''  I  had  my  own  reasons  for  that — may  be  they 
will  be  known  soon,  and  may  be  they  will  never  be 
known/'  replied  his  nephew.  ''Whisht!  there's  a 
foot  on  the  stairs/'  he  added,  ''  if  s  this  youtii,  I'm 
thinking." 

Almost  immediately  a  young  man,  in  a  college* 
gown  and  cap,  entered  the  room,  apparently  the  worse 
for  liquor,  and  approaching  the  schoolmaster,  who  sat 
next  him,  slapped  his  shoulder,  exclaiming 

''  Well,  my  jolly  old  pedagogue,  I  hope  you  hare 
enjoyed  yourself  since  I  saw  you  last  ?  Mr.  Corbet^ 
how  do  you  do?  And  Cassandra,  my  darling  death-like 
old  prophetess^  what  have  you  to  predict  for  Ambrose 
Gray  ?"  for  such  was  the  name  by  which  he  went. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Gray,"  said  Corbet,  "  and  join  ut 
in  one  glass  of  punch." 

''  I  will,  in  half-a-dozen,"  replied  the  student; 
''  for  I  am  always  glad  to  see  my  firiends." 

''  But  not  to  come  to  see  them/'  said  Mrs.  Cooper. 
"  However,  it  doesn't  matter ;  we  are  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Ambrose.  I  hope  you  are  getting  on  well  at 
college." 

''Third  place,  eh,  my  old  grinder:  are  you  not 
proud  of  me  ?^'  said  Ambrose,  addressing  the  schooU 
master. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Gray,  the  pride  ought  to  be  on  the 
other  side/'  replied  O'Donegan,  with  an  affectation 
of  dignity :  "  but  it  was  wellj  and  I  trust  you  are 
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not  insensible  of  the  early  indoctrinatioD  you  received 
at — ^whoee  hands  I  will  not  say;  but  I  think  it 
might  be  guessed  notwithstanding/^ 

During  this  conversation^  the  ^es  of  the  pro- 
phetess were  fixed  upon  the  student,  with  an  expression 
of  the  deepest  and  most  intense  interest.  His  personal 
appearance  was  indeed  peculiar  and  remarkable.  He 
was  about  the  middle  size,  somewhat  straggling  and 
bony  in  his  ^figure  j  his  forehead  was  neither  good 
nor  bad,  but  the  general  contour  of  his  &ce  con- 
tained not  within  it  a  single  feature  with  the  expression- 
of  which  the  heart  of  the  spectator  could  harmonize. 
He  was  beetle-browed,  his  mouth  diabolically  sensual, 
and  his  eyes,  which  were  scarcely  an  inch  asunder, 
were  sharp  and  piercing,  and  reminded  one  that  the 
deep  seated  cunning  which  lurked  in  them  was  a 
thing  to  be  guarded  against  and  avoided.  His  hands 
and  feet  were  laa^  and  coarse,  his  whole  figure  dis- 
agreeable and  ungainly,  and  his  voice  harsh  and  deep. 

The  fortune-teller,  as  we  have  said,  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  features,  with  a  look  which  seemed  to 
betray  no  individual  feeling  beyond  that  of  some 
extraordinary  and  profound  interest.  She  appeared 
like  one  who  was  8tud}ring  his  character,  and  attempt- 
ing to  read  his  natural  disposition  in  his  countenance, 
manner,  and  conversation.  Sometimes  her  eye 
hright^ied  a  little,  and  again  her  death-like  &oe 
l)ecame  overshadowed  with  gloom,  reminding  one  of 
that  strange  darkness  which,  when  the  earth  is  co- 
vered with  snow,  falls  with  such  dismal  effect  before 
an  approaching  storm. 

"  1  grant  you,  my  worthy  old  grinds,  that  you 
did  indoctrinate  me,  as  you  say,  to  some  purpose; 
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but,  my  worthj  old  grinder,  agam,  I  say  to  yon^ 
that  by  all  the  gerunds,  participles,  and  roots  you 
ever  ground  in  your  life  it  was  my  own  grinding  that 
got  me  the  third  place  in  the  scholarship/' 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ambrose,'^  rejoined  the  pedagogue, 
who  felt  disposed  to  draw  in  his  horns  a  little,  ''  one 
thing  is  clear,  that  between  us  both  we  did  it.  What 
bait,  what  line,  what  calling,  or  profession  in  life,  do 
you  purpose  to  yourself,  Mr.  Ambrose  ?  Your  course 
in  college  has  been  brilliant  so  &r,  thanks  to — ahem 
— ^no  matter — you  have  distinguished  yourself.^' 

"  I  have  carried  everything  brfore  me,''  replied 
Ambrose,  "but  what  then?  Suppose,  my  worthy 
old  magister,  that  I  miss  a  fellowship — ^why,  what 
remains?  but  to  sink  down  into  a  resident  mastership, 
and  grind  blockheads  for  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
But,  what  though  I  fail  in  science,  still,  most  revered 
and  learned  O'Donegan,  I  have  ambition — ambition 
— and  come  how  it  may,  I  will  surge  up  out  of  ob- 
scurity, my  old  buck.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I 
got  the  first  classical  premium  yesterday,  and  that  I 
am  consequently — no,  I  didn't  foi^t  to  tell  you,  be- 
cause I  didn't  know  it  myself  when  I  saw  you  to- 
day.    Hip,  hip — hurra !" 

His  two  male  companions  filled  their  glasses,  and 
joined  him  heartily.  O'Donegan  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  so  did  Corbet,  and  they  now  could  understand 
the  cause  of  his  very  natural  elevation  of  spirits. 

"  So  you  have  all  got  legacies,"  proceeded  Mr. 
Ambrose ;  "  fifty  pounds  a  piece,  I  hear,  by  the  death 
of  your  brother,  Mr.  Corbet,  who  was  steward  to 
Lady  Gourlay — I  am  delighted  to  hear  it — hip,  hip, 
hurra,  again." 
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"It's  true  enough,"  observed  the  prophetess;  "a 
good,  kind-hearted  man  was  my  poor  brother  James/^ 

"  How  is  that  old  scoundrel  of  a  Black  Baronet  in 
FOOT  neighbourhood — Sir  Thomas — ^he  who  murdered 
his  hrotiier's  heir  ?'* 

"For  Christ's  sake,  Mr.  Ambrose,  don't  say  so. 
Don^t  you  know  that  he  got  heavy  damages  against 
Captain  Furlong  for  using  the  same  words?" 

"  He  be  d — d,'*  said  the  tipsy  student ;  ''  he  mmr- 
dered  him  as  sure  as  I  sit  at  this  table;  and  God 
Ideas  the  worthy,  be  the  same  man  or  woman,  who 
left  himself  as  he  left  his  brother's  widow,  without  an 
heir  to  his  iU-gotten  title  and  pnqierty." 

The  fortune-teller  rose  up,  and  entreated  him  not 
to  ^teak  harshly  against  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay ;  adding, 
"  That  perhaps  he  was  not  so  bad  as  the  people  sup- 
posed ;  but,"  she  added,  "  as  they — ^that  is  she  and  her 
brother — happened  to  be  in  town,  they  were  anxious 
to  see  him  (the  student) ;  and,  inde^,  they  would 
fed  obUged  if  he  came  with  them  into  the  front  room 
kx  ten  minutes  or  so,  as  thev  wished  to  have  a  little 
private  conversation  with  him." 

The  change  in  liis  features  at  this  intimation  was 
indeed  surprising.  A  keen,  sharp  sense  of  self- 
possession,  an  instant  recollection  of  his  position  and 
orcamstances,  banished  from  them,  almost  in  an 
instant,  the  somewhat  careless  and  tipsy  expression 
vhich  they  possessed  on  his  entrance. 

"  Certainly,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  CDonegan,  will  you 
take  care  of  yourself  until  we  return  ?" 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  pedagogue,  as 
they  left  the  room,  "  I  shall  not  forget  myself,  no 
more  than  that  the  image  and  superscription  of  Sir 
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Thomas  Qourlayi  the  Black  Baronet,  is  upon  your 
diabolical  visage/' 

Instead  of  ten  minutes,  the  conference  between  the 
parties  in  the  next  room  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour, 
during  which  period,  O'Donegan  did  not  omit  to  take 
care  of  himself,  aa  he  said.  The  worthy  pedagogue 
was  one  of  those  men,  who,  &om  long  habit,  can 
never  become  tipsy  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  eleva« 
tion,  after  which,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  extent 
of  their  indulgence,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  liquor 
can  affect  them.  When  Gray  and  his  two  fri^ids 
returned,  they  found  consequently  nothing  but  empty 
pottles  before  them,  whilst  the  schoolmaster  viewed 
ihem  with  a  kind  of  indescribable  steadiness  of  coun- 
tenance, which  could  not  be  exactly  classed  with 
either  drunkenness  or  sobriety,  but  was  something 
between  both.  More  liquor,  however,  was  ordered 
in,  but  in  the  meantime,  CDonegan's  eyes  were 
&8tened  upon  Mr.  Gray  with  a  d^ree  of  surprise^ 
which,  considering  the  change  in  the  young  man's 
appearance,  was  by  no  means  extraordinary.  What- 
ever the  topic  of  their  conversation  may  have  been,  it 
is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  disclose ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  transition  which  took  place 
in  Gray's  features,  as  well  as  in  his  whole  manner,  was 
remarkable,  almost  beyond  belirf.  This,  aa  we  have 
said,  manifested  itself  in  some  degree,  on  hearing 
that  Corbet  and  his  sister  had  something  to  say  to  him 
in  the  next  room.  Now,  however,  the  change  was 
decided  and  striking.  All  symptoms  of  tipsy  triumph, 
arising  from  his  success  in  college,  had  completely  dis- 
appeared, and  was  replaced  by  an  expression  of 
seriousness  and  mingled  cunning,  which  could  not 
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possibly  escape  observatioii.  There  was  a  coolness, 
a  force  of  reflection,  a  keep,  calm,  but  agitated  lustre 
in  bis  small  eyes,  that  was  felt  by  the  schoolmaster  to 
be  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  contemplate.  In  fSEu;t, 
the  face  of  the  young  man  was  in  a  surprising  degree 
calculating  and  sinister.  A  great  portion  of  its  vul- 
garity was  gone,  and  there  remained  something 
behind  that  seemed  to  partake  of  a  capacity  for  little 
else  than  intrigue,  dishonesty,  and  viUany.  It  was 
one  of  those  countenances,  on  which  when  moved  by 
the  meditations  of  the  mind  within,  nature  firequentiy 
expresses  herself  as  clearly  as  if  she  had  written  on  it 
in  legible  characters — "  Beware  of  this  man.'' 

We  mentioned  that  Corbet  and  Sir  Thomas  Gk>ur- 
lay  were  foster  brothers — a  relation,  which,  in  Ireland 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  formed  the  basis  of 
an  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  stronger  in 
many  instances  than  that  of  nature  herself.  Cor- 
bet's brother  stood  also  to  him  in  the  same  relation,  as 
he  did  to  the  late  Sir  Edward  Gourlay,  under  whom, 
and  subsequentiy  under  Ins  widow,  he  held  the  situa- 
tion of  house  steward  imtil  his  death.  Edward  Cor- 
bet, for  his  Christian  name  had  been  given  him 
after  that  of  his  master — ^his  mother  having  nursed 
both  brothers — ^was  apparentiy  a  mild,  honest,  affec- 
tionate man,  trustworthy  and  respectful,  as  &r,  at 
least,  as  ever  could  be  discovered  to  the  contrary,  and 
oonsequentiy  never  very  deep  in  the  confidence  of  his 
brother  Charies,  who  was  a  great  £ftvourite  with  Sir 
Thomas,  was  supposed  to  be  very  deeply  in  his  secrets, 
and  held  a  shnilar  situation  in  his  establishment.  It 
was  known,  or  at  least  supposed,  that  his  brother 
Edward,  having  lived sbice  his  youth  up  witha  liberal 
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and  affectionate  master,  must  have  saved  a  good  deal 
of  money ;  and  as  he  had  nev^  married,  of  course  his 
brother  and  also  his  sister — ^the  fortune-teller — ^took 
it  for  granted  that,  being  his  nearest  relations,  what- 
ever savings  he  had  put  together,  must,  after  his 
death,  necessarily  pass  into  their  hands.  He  was 
many  years  elder  than  either,  and  as  they  maintained 
a  constant  and  deferential  intercourse  with  him — 
studied  all  his  habits  and  peculiarities — and  sent  him 
from  time  to  time  such  Uttle  presents  as  they  thought 
might  be  agreeable  to  him,  the  consequence  was, 
that  they  maintained  their  place  in  his  good  opinion, 
so  far  at  least  as  to  prevent  him  from  leaving  the 
fruits  of  his  honest  and  industrious  life  to  absolute 
strangers.  Not  that  they  inherited  by  any  means 
his  whole  property,  such  as  it  was,  several  others  of 
his  relatives  received  more  or  less,  but  his  brother, 
sister,  and  maternal  uncle— the  schoolmaster — were 
the  largest  inheritors. 

The  illness  of  Edward  Corbet  was  long  and  tedious ; 
but  Lady  Gourlay  allowed  nothing  to  be  wanting 
that  could  render  his  bed  of  sickness  or  death  easy 
and  tranquil,  so  far  as  kindness,  attention,  and  the 
ministry  of  mere  human  comforts  could  effect  it. 
During  bis  illness,  his  brother  Charles  visited  him 
several  times,  and  had  many  private  conversations  with 
him.  And  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  here,  that 
although  these  two  relatives  had  never  Uved  upon  cold 
or  unfriendly  terms,  yet  the  fact  was  that  Edward 
felt  it  impossible  to  love  Charles  with  the  fulness  of  a 
brother's  affection.  The  natural  disposition  of  the 
latter,  under  the  guise  of  an  apparently  good- 
hiunoured  and  fi«nk  demeanour,  was  in  reality  inscru* 
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taUe.     Though  capable,  as  we  said,  of  assuming  a 
feiy  different  character  whenever  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose, he  was  nevertheless  a  nuin  whose  full  confidence 
was  scarcely  ever  bestowed  upon  a   human  being. 
Sudi  an  individual  neidier  is  nor  can  be  relished  in 
society ;  but  it  is  precisely  persons  of  his  stamp  who 
are  calculated  to  win  their  way  with  men  of  higher 
and  more  jnflnential  position  in  hfe,  who,  when  moved 
by  ambition,  avarice,  or  any  other  of  the  darker  and 
mue  dangerous  passions  of  our  nature,  feel  an  incli« 
nation,  almost  instinctive,  to  take  such  men  into  their 
intrigues  and  deliberations.    The  tyrant  and  oppressor 
discovers  the  disposition  and  character  of  his  slave 
and  instrument  with  as  much  sagacity  as  is  displayed 
by  the  highly  bred  dog  that  scents  out  the  game  of 
whidi  the  sportsman  is  in  pursuit.     In  this  respect, 
however,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  even  those 
who  are  most  confident  in  the  penetration  with  whidi 
they  make  such  selections,  are  wofully  mistaken  in 
the  result. 

We  allude  particularly  to  the  death  of  Edward 
Corbet  in  this  stage  of  our  narrative,  because  from 
that  event,  the  train  of  circumstances  which  prin- 
cipally constitute  the  body  of  our  narrative  originated. 
His  brother  had  been  with  him  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day  on  which  he  breathed  his  last.  On 
arriving  at  the  mansion  in  Merrion-square,  he  met 
Lady  Gourlay  on  the  steps  of  the  hall  door,  about  to 
enter  her  carriage. 

^'I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Corbet,''  she  said. 
"Your  poor  brother  has  been  calling  for  you— see 
him  instantly — for  Ins  sands  are  numbered.  The 
doctor  thinks  he  cannot  pass  the  turn  of  the  day.'' 
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"  God  bless  your  ladyship/'  replied  Corbet,  "  for 
your  uncommon  kindness  and  attention  to  him  during 
his  long  and  severe  illness.  All  that  could  be  done 
for  a  person  in  his  drcumstances^  your  ladyship  did  ; 
and  I  know  he  is  deeply  sensible  of  it,  my  lady.'' 

"  It  was  only  my  duty,  Corbet,"  she  replied,  "  to  a 
true-hearted  and  faithful  serrant,  for  such  he  was  to 
ourfiBunily.  I  could  not  forgetthe  esteem  in  which  his 
master,  my  dear  husband,  held  him,  nor  the  confidence 
which  he  never  failed,  and  justly,  to  repose  in  him. 
Go  inunediately  to  him,  for  he  has  expressed  much 
anxiety  to  see  you." 

His  brother,  indeed,  found  him  hovering  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  grave.  What  their  conversation  was 
we  know  not,  unless  in  so  far  as  a  portion  of  it  at 
least  maybeinferredfix>m  the  subsequent  circumstances 
of  our  story.  After  having  spent  about  an  hour  with 
him,  his  brother,  who  it  seems  had  some  pressing  com- 
missions to  execute  for  Sir  Thomas,  was  obliged  to 
leave  him  for  a  time,  but  promised  to  return  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  them  discharged.  In  the  mean  time 
poor  Corbet  sank  rapidly  after  Charles's  departure, 
and  begged  with  a  degree  of  anguish  that  was  pitiable 
to  see  Lady  Gourlay,  as  he  had  something,  he  said,  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  communicate  to  her.  Lady 
Gourlay,  however,  had  gone  out,  and  none  of  the 
fiimily  could  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  period  of  her 
return ;  whilst  the  dying  man  seemed  to  experience  a 
feeling  that  amounted  almost  to  agony  at  her  absence. 
In  this  state  he  remained  for  about  three  hours,  when 
at  length  she  returned,  and  found  him  with  the  mild 
and  ghastly  impress  of  immediate  death  visible  in  his 
languid  dying  eyes  and  hollow  countenance. 
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*'  Th^  tell  me  you  wish  to  see  me,  Corbet/^  she 
said.  ''If  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
soothe  Yonr  mind  or  afford  yon  ease  and  comfort  in 
joar  dqiarting  honr^  mention  it,  and  if  it  lie  within 
onr  power  it  shall  be  done/' 

He  made  an  effcurt  to  speak,  but  his  voice  was  all 
but  gcme.  At  length,  after  several  efforts,  he  was  able 
to  make  her  understand  that  he  wished  her  to  bend 
down  her  head  to  him ;  she  did  so,  and  in  accents 
that  were  barely,  and  not  without  one  or  two  repeti- 
tions, intelligible,hewas  able  to  say,''  Your  son  is  living 
and  Sir  Thomas  knows'' — 

"  Lady  Grourlay  was  of  a  feminine,  gentle,  and  quiet 
disposition ;  ia  &ct,  a  woman  from  whose  character 
one  mi^t  expect,  upon  receiving  such  a  communica- 
tion, rather  an  exhibition  of  that  wild  and  hysteric 
excitement  which  might  be  most  likely  to  end  in  a 
scream  or  a  fainting  lit.  Here,  however,  the  instincts 
of  the  defrauded  heart,  of  the  bereaved  and  sorrowing 
mother  w^re  called  into  instant  and  energetic  life. 
The  physical  system  instead  of.  becoming  relaxed  or 
fieeble  grew  firm  and  vigorous,  and  her  mind  collected 
and  active.  She  saw  from  the  death  throes  of  the 
man  that  a  single  moment  was  not  to  be  lost,  and 
instantly,  for  her  mouth  was  still  at  his  ear,  asked,  in 
a  distinct  and  eager  voice, "  Where,  Corbet,  where?  for 
God's  mercy,  where?  and  what  does  Sir  Thomas 
know?" 

The  light  and  animation  of  life  were  fast  fading  from 
his  fieure,  he  attempted  to  speak  again,  but  voice  and 
tongue  refused  to  discharge  their  office — ^be  had  become 
speechless.  Feeling  conscious,  however,  that  he  could 
not  any  longer  make  himself  understood  by  words,  he 
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raised  his  feeble  hand  and  attempted  to  point  as  if  in 
a  certain  direction,  but  the  arm  fell  powerlesaly  dowii — 
he  gave  a  deep  sigh^  and  expired. 

Thus  fieur  only  can  we  proceed  at  present.  How  and 
why  the  stranger  makes  his  appearance  at  Ballyma* 
cniiskeen,  and  whether  in  connexion  with  this  incident 
or  notj  are  circumstances  which  they  will  know  in  dne 
time. 
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CHAPTER  ^. 

THE   STBASGEE's  VISIT  TO  PATHXB  1£'SNX7G. 

The  stranger^  after  Fenton  had  gone^  began  to  feel 
that  it  was  impoesible  either  to  wheedle  or  extort  any 
infonnation  whatsoever^  whether  of  importance  or 
otberwis^  firom  that  extraordinaiy  and  not  veiy  sane 
iadiTidaal.  That,  however,  there  was  a  deep  mystery 
about  him,  be  it  what  it  might,  he  could  not  for  a 
moment  doubt;  and  for  this  reason  he  resolved  by  no 
means  to  relax  his  exertions  or  suffer  Fenton,  if  he 
could  fairly  prevent  it,  to  shp  through  his  fingers.  His 
noaooountable  conduct  and  terror,  during,  as  well  as 
after,  his  own  angry  altercation  with  the  baronet,  went, 
in  his  opinion,  strongly  to  connect  him  in  some  manner 
with  that  unscrupulous  man.  But  how  to  develop 
the  nature  of  this  connexion  constituted  the  very 
difficulty  which  not  only  disappointed  but  mortified 
him. 

'*  I  will  call  upon  Spelman,"  thought  he;  ^^he  is  acute 
and  senable,  and  probably  from  his  greater  experience 
d  life  will  be  able  to  throw  out  some  hint  that  may  be 
i^ahable,  and  enable  me  to  proceed  with  more  effect.^' 

We  have  already  said  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  commonplace  observers  to  determine  his  (the 
stranger's)  exact  position  in  society  by  a  first  glance  at 
his  dress.     This  ambiguity  of  appearance,  if  after  all 
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it  could  properly  be  called  so^  was  assumed  for  tlie 

express  purpose  of  avoiding  observation  as  much  a3 

possible.     The  fact^  however^  of  finding  that  his  desire 

to  remain  unnoticed  had  been  not  merely  observed  and 

commented  on^  but  imputed  to  him  almost  as  a  crime, 

determined  him  no  longer  to  lie  perdu  in  his  inn^  but 

to  go  abroad  and  appear  in  public  Uke  another ;  whilst 

at  the  same  time  his  resolution  remained  fixed  as  ever, 

for  various  reasons^  to  conceal  his  name.    The  moment, 

therefore^  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  this  comrse,  Hmk 

assumed  restraint  of  manner  and  consdousness  of  not 

being  what  we  appear  to  be  were  completely  thrown. 

aside^  and  the  transition  which  ensued  was  indeed 

extraordinary.     His  general  deportment  became  at 

once  that  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  easy,  elegant  if  not 

absolutely    aristocratic;    but   without   the  dightest 

evidence  of  anything  that  could  be  considered  soper- 

dhous  or  offensive.     His  dress  was  tastefully  within 

the  fashion,  but  not  in  its  extreme,  and  his  admirable 

figure  thus  diq>layed  to  the  best  advantage;  whikt 

his  whole  person  was  utterly  free  firom  every  symptom 

of  affectation  or  foppery.     N(»r  was  the  change  in  the 

tone  of  his   features  less  striking.     Their  style  of 

beauty  was  at  once  manly  and  inteUectual,  combining 

as  they  did  an  expression  of  great  sweetness,  obvious 

good  sense,  and  remarkable  determination.    He  bore, 

in  fact  the  aspect  of  a  man  who  could  play  with  a 

child  on  the  green,  or  beard  a  lion  in  his  lair. 

The  sagacity  of  the  Irish  people  in  the  estimate  thqr 
form  of  personal  appearance  and  character  is  indeed 
very  extraordinary.  Our  friend  the  stranger,  when 
casting  his  eye  over  the  town  of  Ballymacruiskeen,  on 
his  way  to  have  an  interview  with  Spehuan,  who,  we 
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mayaswell  observe^ was  in  his  confidence^  perceived  that 
it  was  market  day.  As  he  went  oat  upon  the  street  a 
crowd  of  persons  were  standing  opposite  the  inn  door^ 
where  an  extensiye  yam  nuolcet  in  these  good  old 
times  was  always  heid ;  and  we  need  scarcely  say  that 
hia  gentlemanly  and  noble  figure  and  the  striking 
elegance  of  Us  manner  at  once  attracted  their 
attention. 

''  Wdl,''  said  one  of  them,  "  there  goes  a  real  gin- 
tlemany  begad,  at  any  rate/' 

"  IMml  a  lie  in  that/'  added  another ;  '^  there's  no 
mistakin  the  tme  blood." 

''  Who  is  he  V  asked  a  third.  ^  Does  nobody  know 
him?" 

''Troth/'  said  the  other,  ''it  doesn't  signify  a 
traneen  who  or  what  he  is ;  whether  he's  gentle  or 
aimple,  I  say  that  the  whole  ooontiy  ought  to  put 
their  heads  undher  his  feet." 

"  Why  so,  Jenmiy  Trailcndgel,"  asked  a  fourth ; 
"  what  dbd  he  do  for  the  ccimthry  ?" 

"  111  tell  yon  that,  Micky/'  replied  the  other.  "  The 
Black  Baronet,  bad  luck  to  him,  came  to  the  inn  here 
whece  he  stops,  and  in8i8ted,right  or  wrong,  on  knowin' 
who  and  what  he  was." 

"  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  him,  the  turko'blazes!  well, 
an  what  happened  ?" 

"  Why,  tiie  gintleman  got  up,  and  tuck  a  hoult  o'the 
UadL  TiUain  by  the  nose,  led  him  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  then  turned  him  down  before  him,  and  made 
his  feet  right  and  left  play  against  the  posterity  of  the 
banrow  knight,  like  the  tacks  of  a  doth  mill,  antil  he 
thmndled  him  clone — ^I'm  not  so  sure  of  that  though 
-Hmt  o'  the  hall  door." 
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"  An^  for  that  same,  God  prosper  him ! — ^Begad 
he's  a  bully  of  a  gentleman/'  observed  a  stout  frieze- 
coated  fellow^  with  a  large  bunch  of  green  linen-yam 
on  his  lusty  arm,  "  he  is,  and  it's  in  him  and  upon. 
him,  as  every  one  that  has  eyes  to  see  may  know/' 

The  object  of  their  praise,  on  entering  the  office  of 
his  friend  Spelman,  found  him  at  his  desk,  with  pro* 
fessional  papers  and  documents  before  him.  After 
the  ordinary  greetings  of  the  day,  and  an  accurate 
account  of  the  baronefs  interview  with  him,* the 
stranger  introduced  the  topic  in  which  he  felt  so 
deep  an  interest. 

''  I  am  unfortunate,  Mr.  Spelman,''  said  he 
''  Fenton,  notwithstanding  his  eccentricity,  insanity, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  termed — seems  to  suspect  my 
design,  and  evades  with  singular  address  every  attempt 
on  my  part  to  get  anything  out  of  him.  Is  he  abso* 
lutely  deranged,  think  you?  For,  I  assure  you,  I 
have  just  now  had  a  scene  with  him,  in  which  his 
conduct  and  language  could  proceed  fit>m  nothing^ 
short  of  actual  insanity.  A  little  affected  with  liquor 
he  unquestionably  was  when  he  came  in  first.  The 
appearance,  however,  of  Sir  Thomas  not  only  reduced 
him  to  a  state  of  sobriety,  but  seemed  to  strike  him 
with  a  degree  of  terror  altogether  inexplicable.'' 

"  How  was  that,  sir?"  asked  Spehnan. 

The  stranger  accordingly  described  the  scene 
between  himself  and  Fenton,  with  which  the  reader 
is  acquainted. 

''  He  is  not  a  madman  certainly,  in  the  ordinaiy 
sense  of  the  word,''  replied  Spelman,  aft^  a  pause; 
^^  but,  I  think,  he  may  be  called  a  kind  of  limatic,  cer* 
tainly.     My  own  opinion  is,  that  whatever  insanity 
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he  may  be  occasionally  afflicted  with,  results  mofe 
fiam  an  ezoessiTe  indulgence  in  liquor  than  fiom  any 
other  cause.  Be  that  howerer  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
question  bat  that  he  is  occasionally  seised  with  fits  of 
mental  aberration.  From  what  you  tell  me,  and  his 
aaggerated  suspicions  of  a  plot  between  you  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gonrlay,  I  think  it  most  probable  that  he  is 
your  man  stilL'' 

*^  1,  too,  think  it  probable,''  relied  the  stranger; 
"  but^  alas,  I  think  it  posmble  he  may  not.  On  com- 
paring his  features  with  the  miniature,  I  confess,  I 
cumot  now  trace  the  resemblance  which  my  sanguine 
imamnation — and  that  only,  I  fear — ^first  discovered.'' 

"  But  consider,  sir,  that  that  miniature  was  taken 
when  the  original  of  it  was  only  fire  or  six  years  of 
age;  and  you  will  also  recollect  that  growth,  age, 
education,  and  peculiar  habits  of  life,  effect  the  most 
extraordinary  changes  in  the  features  of  the  same 
individual.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  advise  you  to  feel 
disheartened  by  this." 

"  But  can  you  fall  upon  no  hint  or  principle,  Mr. 
Spehnan,  by  which  I  might  succeed  in  unlocking  the 
secret  which  this  young  man  evidently  possesses  ?" 

"  All  I  can  recommend  to  yon,  sir,  is  comprised 
within  one  word — patience.  Mark  him  well ;  ingra- 
tiate  yourself  with  him;  treat  him  with  kindness^ 
supply  his  wants;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  you  may 
ultimately  win  upon  his  confidence." 

''Is  there  no  sagacious  old  person  in  the  neig^ 
bourhood,  no  senachie  or  genealogist,  to  whom  you 
could  refer  me,  and  firom  whose  memory  of  past 
evoits  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  might  be  able  to  gain 
acMnething  to  guide  me  ?" 
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''  There  is  one  woman,'^  replied  Spelmaiij  '*  who^ 
were  she  taractable  as  to  the  past  as  she  is  communi- 
cative of  the  future,  could  furnish  you  widi  nMHne 
details  of  family  history  and  hereditaiy  scandal  than 
any  one  dse  I  can  think  of  just  now.  Some  of  her 
predictions — for  she  is  a  fortune-teUer — have  certainly 
been  anuudng.'' 

"  The  result,  I  have  no  doubt/'  replied  the  other, 
*^  of  personal  acquaint4mce  widi  private  oocurrences, 
rendered  incredible  under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  in 
consequence  of  her  rapid  transitions  fiN>m  place  to 
place.  I  shall  certainly  not  put  mysdf  under  tlie 
guidance  of  an  impostor,  Mr.  Spelman.'^ 

"  In  this  case,  sir,  I  think  you  are  right ;  for  it 
has  been  generally  observed,  that  in  no  instance  has 
she  ever  been  known  to  make  any  reference  to  tlie 
past  in  her  dunracter  of  fortune-teller.  She  affects 
to  hold  intercourse  with  the  fiEdries,  or  good  people^ 
as  we  term  them — and  insists  that  it  is  fiom  than 
that  she  derives  the  &culty  of  a  prophetess.  She 
also  works  eactraordinary  cures  by  similar  aid,  as  she 
asserts.  The  common  impression  is,  that  her  mind  is 
burthened  with  some  secret  guilt,  and  that  it  rdieves 
her  to  contemplate  the  future,  as  it  regards  temporal 
fiftte,  but  that  she  dares  not  look  back  into  the  past. 
I  know  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
when  asked  to  do  so,  in  peculiar  moods  of  mind,  ahe 
manifests  quite  as  much  of  the  maniac  as  poor 
Fenton.'' 

'^Away  with  the  old  impostress,''  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  ''  I  will  have  none  of  her !  Can  you  think 
of  no  one  else  ?^' 

"  Of  course  you  have  not  had  time  to  become 
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moppmnked  with  our  parisb  priest?'^  r^ed  Spelman. 
"  SiBoe  '  aroint  thee,  witdi/  is  yonr  deed,  I  think 
jaa  had  better  tiy  him." 

"  Not  an  unnatural  transition,"  rqplied  the 
fknnger,  wmiling;  ^  bat  what  is  he  like?  give  me 
aaoutliiie." 

"  He  is  named  the  Bev.  Peter  M'Snug,  and  I  f<»e- 
wam  yoQ,  that  you  axe  as  likely,  if  he  be  not  in  the 
moody  to  get  such  a  reception  as  you  may  not  relish. 
He  is  aomewhat  eocentric  and  mnginal,  but  at  the 
nme  time  his  secret  piety  and  stolen  benevolence 
are  bqrond  all  question.  With  his  limited  means 
the  good  he  does  is  incslcdable.  He  is,  in  fiict, 
smpl^  kind-hearted,  truly  religious — though  quar- 
rdling  with  half  his  parish — all  of  whom  worship 
him,  beeanse  they  know  and  understand  him  tho- 
ioii|^.  In  addition  to  all,  he  is  a  considerable  bit 
of  a  hnmonat :  when  the  good  man's  mind  is  easy 
hit  humour  is  kindly,  rich,  and  mellow;  but  when 
aay  way  in  dudgeon  it  is  comically  sarcastic.'' 

»  I  mnat  see  this  man,"  said  the  stranger;  "  you 
haveezcited  my  cmioeity.  By  all  accounts  he  is  worth 
avMit." 

**  He  is  more  likely  to  serve  you  in  this  matter 
than  any  one  I  know,"  said  the  attorney ;  "  or  if  he 
can't  himself,  peihaps  he  may  find  out  those  that 
can.  Very  little  has  happened  in  the  parish  within 
the  last  thirty-five  years  with  which  he  is  not 
acquainted." 

''  I  like  the  man,"  replied  the  other,  ^'  from  your 
deicription  of  him." 

'^  At  all  events,  you  would  if  you  knew  him, 
rq^Ued  Spdman.     "  He  is  both  a  good  priest  and  a 
good  man." 
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He  then  directed  him  to  the  worthy  clei^Tman's 
residence^  which  was  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  town,  and  the  stranger  lost  little  time  in 
reaching  it. 

On  approaching  the  house  he  was  much  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  air  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort  which  characterized  not  only  the  house  itself 
but  every  thing  about  it.     A  beautiful  garden,  facing 
the  south,  stretched  down  to  the  left,  as  you  ap- 
proached the  elegant  little  white-washed  dweUing, 
which,  placed  on  a  green  knowe,  literally  shone  for 
miles  over  the  beautiAil  and  serene  country  by  which 
it  was  surrounded.     Below  it,  to  the  south,  between 
firm  green  banks  and  meadows,  wound  a  beautiful 
river,  and  to  the  north  rose  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque hills,  probably,  in  the  kingdom ;  at  the  hip 
of  which  was  a  gloomy  precipitous  glen,  which  for 
wildness  and  solitary  grandeur  is  unrivalled  by  any- 
thing of  the  kind  we  have  seen.     On  the  top  of  the 
hill  is  a  cave,  supposed  to  be  Druidical,  over  which 
an  antiquarian  would  dream  half  a  life,  and  indeed 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  inasmuch  as  he  would 
find    there    some    of   the    most    distinctly    traced 
Ogham  characters  to  be  met  with   in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

On  entering  the  house  our  nameless  friend  found 
the  good  priest  in  what  a  stranger  might  be  apt  to 
consider  a  towering  passion. 

"  You  lazy  bosthoon,''  said  he  to  a  large,  in  &ct  to 
a  huge  young  fellow,  a  servant,  *'  was  it  to  allow  the 
pigs,  the  destructive  vagabonds,  to  turn  up  my 
beautiful  bit  of  lawn  that  I  undertook  to  give  you 
house-room,  wages,   and  feeding,  eh  ?  and  a  bitther 
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bnsiiien  to  me  the  same  feeding  is.  If  you  weire  a 
fd]0w  tbai  knew  when  he  had  enough^  I  could  bear  the 
cdamity  of  keejring  you  at  all.  But  that's  a  subject, 
God  hdp  yon,  and  God  help  me  too  that  has  to  suffer 
fixr  it,  on  which  your  ignorance  is  wonderful.  To 
know  when  to  stop  so  long  as  the  blessed  victuals  is 
befinre  you  is  a  point  of  polite  knowledge  you  will  never 
readi,  yon  immaculate  savage.  Devil  a  limb  about  you 
but  you'd  give  ax  holidays  to  out  of  the  seven,  barrin* 
yoor  walrus  teeth,  and  if  God  or  man  would  allow  you 
the  fodder,youM  give  us  an  elucidation  of  the  perpetual 
moticm.  Be  off  and  get  the  strongest  set  of  rings  that 
Jemmy  M'Quade  can. make  for  those  dirty  grubbing 
bastes  of  pigs.  TheLord  knows  I  don't  wondher  that  the 
Jews  hated  the  thieves,  for  sure  they  are  the  onlyblack- 
guard  fttiimala  that  ever  committed  suicide,  and  set  the: 
other  bastes  of  the  earth  such  an  unchristian  example. 
Kotihat  aslioeofham  is  so  bad  a  thing  in  itself,  espe* 
dally  when  it  is  followed  by  a  single  tumbler  of  poteen, 
punch — Ihe  same  poteen  to  be  taken,  as  St.  Paul  says, 
to  tighten  the  stomach.'' 

"  Troth,  masther,  I  didn't  see  the  pigs,  or  they'd 
not  have  my  sanction  to  go  into  the  lawn." 

'' Devil  a  thing  (God  pardon  me  for  blasphemin'l) 
ever  you  see,  or  wish  to  see,  barring  your  dirty 
victuals." 

''  I  hope,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  much  amused  in 
the  meantime,  but  with  every  courtesy  of  manner, 
"  tiiat  my  request  for  a.  short  interview  does  not  come 
at  an  unseasonable  hour." 

''And,  do  you  hear  me,  you  bosthoon,"  proceeded 
his  reverence — ^this,however,he  uttered  sotto  voce,hcm 
an  apprehension  lest   the  stranger  should  hear  hia 

VOL.  I.  H 
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benevcdent  purposes — "  did  you  give  tkebalf  down  to 

widow  Magowran^  whose  ddldren,  poor  ereatmea^  aore 

lying  ill  of  fEiver  ?" 

*  Not  a  word  to  the  stranger  who^  however,  oyerheacd 

him. 

"  I  did,  plaise  your  reverence/'  repUed  the  huge 
servant. 

"  What  did  she  say/'  asked  the  other,  ''  when  joa 
sUpped  it  to  her  ?'' 

''  She  said  nothing,  sir,  fcxr  a  minute  or  so^  but 
dropped  on  her  knees,  and  the  teara  eame  from  her 
eyes  in  such  a  way  that  I  oooldn^t  help  lettin'  dowai 
(Hie  or  two  myself.  '  God  qpore  him/  she  tlien  said^ 
'  for  his  jaety  and  charity  makes  him  a  blescdn'  to  the 
parish/  Thro^h,  I  couldn't  hdplettin'  down  a  tear  or 
two  myself." 

"  You  couldn't  now  ?"  exdaimed  the  simple  hearted 
priest,  ''  why  then  I  forgive  you  the  pigs,  you  great 
good-natured  bosthoon." 

The  stranger  now  thought  that  he  might  daim  some 
notice  from  his  reverence. 

"  I  fear,  sir/'  said  he 

''  And  whisper.  Mat/'  frnxseeded  the  priest — ^paying 
notthe  slightest  attention  to  him,  '^  did  you  l»ing  the 
creel  of  turf  to  poor  Bwcney  FarreU  and  his  family,  as 
I  desired  you  ?" 

'^  I  did,  your  reverence,  and  put  a  good  heap  on  it 
for  the  creatures." 

"  Badcesa  to  the  pigs  I"  exolainied  the  boievolent 
priest,  satisfied  that  his  pious  injmiGtions  had  been 
duly  observed,  and  extending  a  portion  of  his  good 
feeling  to  the  instrument ;  "  and  as  for  the  appetite  I 
spoke  of,  sure^  you  good-natured  giant  you,  haven't  you 
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lieftltby  exerciflc^  &iid  a  xoost  destructive  set  of  giindexi^ 
and  indeed  tiie  wonder  would  be  if  you  didn't  make 
the  BOROw's  hayoc  at  a  square  of  bacon  ;  so  for 
heaping  the  creel  I  forgive  you  the  digestion  and  the 
pigB  both.'' 

**  Will  you  permit  me/'  interposed  the  stranger  a 
third  time*"""* 

'*  But  listen  agaoni"  proceeded  his  reverence^  ^'  did 
you  bring  the  bread  and  broth  to  the  poor  Caseys^  the 
creatures?" 

''No,  sir/'  replied  Mat^  licking  his  Ups,  as  the 
stnmger  thou^t^  ''  it  was  Kitty  Kavanagh  brought 
that ;  you  know  you  never  trust  me  wid  the  vittles — 
ever  since *' 

"  Yesy  I  ought  to  haye  remembered  that  notorious 
fiMst.  There's  where  your  weakness  is  strongest^  but 
indeed  it  is  only  one  of  them ;  for  he  that  would  trust 
Tou  with  the  carriage  of  a  bottle  of  whiskqr  might  be 
said  to  commit  a  great  oyersight  of  judgment.  With 
regard  to  theyictuals,  I  once  put  my  trust  in  Ood  and 
despatched  you,  after  a  full  meal,  with  some  small 
rdief  to  a  poor  fiunily,  in  the  shape  of  corned  beef 
sod  greens,  and,  you  know  the  sequel — thaf  s  enough. 
Be  off  now  and  get  the  rings  made  as  I  desired 
you." 

He  then  turned  to  the  stranger,  whom  he  scanned 
dosdy ;  and  we  need  scarcely  assure  our  readers  that 
the  other  in  his  turn  mariced  the  worthy  priesf  s 
bearing,  manner,  and  conversation  with  more  than 
usual  curiosity.  The  harmless  passion  in  which  he 
found  him — his  simple  but  touching  benevolence,' 
added  to  the  genuine  benignity  with  which  he  relaxed 
Ins  anger  against  Mat  Buly,  the  gigantic  servant^ 
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because  he  told  him  that  he  had  put  a  heap  upon  the 
creel  of  turf  which  he  brought  to  poor  Barney  FarreU 
acnd  his  family^  not  omitting  the  tears  he  represented 
himself  to  have  shed  from  Christian  sympathy  witb 
Widow  Magowran^  both  of  which  acts  were  inventiona 
of  the  purest  water,  resorted  to  in  order  to  soften  the 
kind-hearted  priest ;  all  this  we  say,  added  to  what 
he  had  heard  from  Spelman,  deeply  interested  the 
stranger  in  the  character  of  Father  Peter.  Nor  was 
he  less  struck  by  liis  appearance.  Father  M'Snug  waa 
a  round,  tight,  rosy-&ced  httle  man,  with  laughing 
eyes,  full  of  good  nature,  and  a  countenance  which 
altogether  might  be  termed  a  title  page  to  benevolence. 
His  lips  were  finely  cut,  and  his  well  formed  mouthy 
though  full  of  sweetness,  was  utterly  free  from  eveiy 
indication  of  sensuality  or  passion.  Indeed,  it  was  at 
all  times  highly  expressive  of  a  disposition  the  most 
kind  and  placable,  and  not  unfi«quently  of  a  comical 
spirit  that  blended  with  his  benevolence  to  a  degree 
that  rendered  the  whole  cast  of  his  features,  as  they 
varied  with  and  responded  to  the  kindly  and  natural 
impulses  of  his  heart,  a  perfect  treat  to  look  upon. 
That  his  heart  and  soul  were  genuinely  Irish,  might 
easily  be  perceived  by  the  light  of  hiunour  which 
beamed  with  such  significant  contagion  from  every 
f eatm*e  of  his  face,  as  well  as  by  the  tear  which  misery 
and  destitution  and  sorrow  never  failed  to  bring  to 
his  cheek,  thus  overshadowing  for  a  time,  if  we  may 
say  so,  the  whole  sunny  horizon  of  his  countenance. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  you  might  read  there  a  spirit  of 
kindly  sarcasm  that  was  in  complete  keeping  with  a 
disposition  always  generous  and  affectionate,  mostly 
blunt,  and  occasionally  caustic.    Nothing  could  exceed 
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tiie  extreme  neatness  with  which  he  attended  to  his 
dress  and  person.  In  this  point  he  was  scnipuloiisly 
exact  BBd  carefnl;  but  this  attention  to  the. minor 
fliorals  WB8  the  result  of  anything  but  personal  pride, 
fiv  we  are  bound  to  say  that^  with  all  his  amiable 
eooeatcicities,  more  unaffected  humility  never  dwelt  in 
the  heart  of  a  Christian  miiuster. 

He  had,  in  fact,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
stzanger  until  Mat  Buly  went  out ;  when^  on  glancing 
at  him  with  more  attention^  he  perceived  at  once  that 
he  was  evidently  a  person  of  no  ordinary  condition 
in  life. 

"  I  haTe  to  ask  your  pardon,  sir^'^  said  he^  ''  for 
seeming  to  neglect  you  as  I  did^  but  the  truth  is  I  was 
in  a  white  heat  of  passion  with  that  great  good-natured 
coloaBUs  of  minCy  Mat  Buly^  for,  throth,.  he  i9  good- 
natured^and  that  lean  tellyou  makes  me  overlook  many 
a  thing  in  him  that  I  would  not  otherwise  pass  by. 
Ah,  then,  sir,  did  you  observe/'  he  added,  '^  how  he 
confessed  to  heaping  the  creel«of  turf  for  the  FaneUt, 
and  crying  with  poor  widow  Magowran  ?'' 

The  stranger  could  have  told  him  that  if  he  had 
seen  the  comical  wink  which  the  aforesaid  Mat  had 
given  to  one  of  the  servant  maids,  as  he  reported  his 
own  ^^pathy  and  benevolence  to  his  master,  he 
might  probably  have  somewhat  restricted  his  encomimn 
upon  him. 

"  I  can't  say,  sir,''  he  replied,  "  that  I  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  dialogue  between  you/' 

'^Bkss  me,"  exclaimed  Father  Peter,  '^what  am  I 
about  ?  Walk  into  the  parlour,  sir.  Why  should  I 
have  kept  you  standing  here  so  long  ?  Pray  take  a 
seat,  sir.     You  must  think  me  very  rude  and  for 
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getful  of  the  attention  due  to  a  gentleman  of  your 
i^pearance.'' 

''  Not  at  all^  sir/'  replied  the  other^  seating  himself. 
''  I  rather  iMnk  you  were  better  engaged  and  in  hi^ber 
duties  than  any  that  are  likdy  to  arise  firom  my  com- 
munication with  you.'' 

"  Well,  sir/'  replied  the  priest,  smiling, ''  that  yoa 
know  is  yet  to  be  determined  on ;  but  in  the  mane 
timel'll  behappyto  hearyourbusiness^whateveritis; 
and,  troth,  firom  your  looks,  although  the  Lord  knows 
they're  often  treacherous,!  tell  you  that  if  I  can  stretdi 
a  point  to  sarve  you  I  will ;  provided  always  that  I 
can  do  so  with  a  good  conscience,  and  provided  also 
that  I  find  your  character  and  conduct  entitle  you  to 
it*  So  then,  I  say,  let  us  have  at  the  business  yoa 
spake  of,  and  to  follow  up  this  proposition  with  suitable 
energy,  whaf  s  your  name  and  occupation  ?  for  there's 
nothing  like  knowing  the  ground  a  man  stands  on.  I 
know  you're  a  stranger  in  this  neighbourhood,  for 
aorra  fiuse  in  the  parish  but  I  am  as  well  acquainted 
with  as  my  own,  and  indeed  a  great  deal  betther,  in 
regard  that  I  never  shave  vnth  a  looking-glass.  I 
tried  it  once  or  twice  and  was  near  committing  suicide 
in  the  attempt." 

There  was  something  so  kind,  frank,  yet  withal  so 
eccentric,  and  as  it  would  seem,  so  imoonscioualy 
.  humorous  in  the  worthy  fiather's  manner,  that  the 
stranger,  whilst  he  felt  embarrassed  by  the  good- 
natured  bhmtnessof  his  interrogations,  could  not  help 
experiencing  a  sensation  that  was  equally  novel  and 
delightful,  arising  as  it  did  firom  the  candour  and 
honesty  of  purpose  that  were  so  evident  in  all  the 
worthy  man  did  and  said* 
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''  I  should  never  have  sapposed^from  the  remarkable 
taste  of  your  dreae  and  your  general  appearance/'  he 
replied,  ^  that  you  make  your  toilet  without  a  looking- 

''IVoth,  and  I  do;  neither  Inor  my  worthy  father 
befofe  me  ever  troubled  one ;  we  left  them  to  the 
gknhoM  and  the  women  \  habit  is  everything,  and  for 
that  reaam  I  could  eiiaye  as  well  at  midnight  as  at  the 
hour  of  noon.  However,  let  ua  paae  that  by,  thank 
God  I  can  go  out  with  aa  dane  a  fiioe  and  I  trust  with  as 
dear  a  amsGience;,  always  barring  the  peasions  that 
Mat  Saly  puts  me  into,  aa  some  of  my  neighbours ; 
yet,  God  foigive  me,  why  should  I  boast,  for  I  know 
and  fed  that  I  ftU  ahort  of  my  duty  in  every  sense, 
especially  when  I  reflect  how  much  of  poy^rty  and 
destitution  are  scattered  through  this  apparendy 
wealthy  pariah.  God  {brgive  me,  then,  for  the  boast  I 
made,  lor  it  waa  both  wrong  and  sinful  i'^ 

A  touch  of  feding  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe^  but  whidi  raised  him  still  move  highly  in  the 
artwnation  of  the  stranger,  here  passed  over  Ms  hand- 
aome  and  benevolent  featurea,  but  after  it  had  passed 
away  he  returned  at  once  to  the  object  of  the  stran- 
ger's TlSlt. 

**  Wdly'^said  he,  ''to  pass  nowfirom  my  omissions  and 
deficiencies,  let  us  return  to  the  point  we  were  talking 
of;  yoQ  haven't  told  me  your  name,  or  occupation,  or 
pgafraaion,  or  bosineas  of  any  kind — that  is,  if  you 
have  any?'' 

''I  aasure  you,  reverend  sir,"  replied  the  other, 
^  that  I  am  at  the  preaent  moment  placed  in  such  a 
poaitinn,  that  I  baat  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  satisfy 
yon  in  any  of  these  points.     Whilst,  at  the  same 
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timei  I  confess  that,  nameless  and  stranger  as  I  am^  I 
ieel  anxious  to  reoeiTeyoor  advice  and  assistance  upon 
a  matter  of  considerable — ^indeed  of  tiie  deepest—^ 
importance  to  an  unfortunate  and  heart-broken  lady^ 
whose  only  son^  when  but  six  years  of  age,  and  then 
heir  of  a  large  property,  disappeared  many  years  ago 
in  a  manner  so  mysterious,  that  no  trace,  until  very 
recently,  has  ever  been  found  of  him.  Nor,  indeed^ 
has  she  found  any  due  to  him  yet,  bqrond  a  single 
intimation  ^ven  to  her  by  her  house  steward — ^a  man 
name  Corbet — who,  on  his  death-bed,  had  merely 
breath  to  say,  that  'your  son  lives,  and  that  Sir 
Thomas — '*  These,  sir,  were  the  man's  last  words ; 
for  alas  I  unhappily  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  this 
excellent  lady,  he  expired  before  he  could  complete 
the  sentence,  or  give  her  the  information  for  which 
her  heart  yearned.  Now,  reverend  sir,^'  he  added^ 
''  I  told  you  that  it  is  out  of  my  power,  for  more  than 
one  reason,  to  disdose  my  name ;  but,  I  assure  you, 
that  the  &ct  of  making  this  communication  to  yon, 
which  you  perceive  I  do  frankly  and  without  hesita* 
tion,  is  placing  a  confidence  in  you,  though  a  personal 
stranger  to  me,  which  I  am  certain  you  will  respect/' 
**  Me  a  stranger !''  exclaimed  the  priest,  *^  in  my 
own  parish,  where  I  have  lived  curate  and  parish 
priest  for  dose  upon  forty  years ;  hut  tut !  this  is  a 
good  joke.  Why,  I  tdl  you,  sir,  that  there  is  not  a 
dog  in  the  parish  but  knows  me,  with  the  exception 
of  a  vile  cur  bdonging  to  Jemmy  M'Gurth,  that  I 
have  striven  to  coax  and  conciliate  a  hundred  ways, 
and  yet  I  never  pass  but  he's  out  at  me.  Troth,  he's 
an  ungrateful  creature,  and  a  mane  sconce  besides ; 
for  I  tdl  you,  that  when  leaving  home,  I  have  often 
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put  bread  in  my  pockety  and  on  going   past   his 

^owner's  honse,  I  would  throw  it  to  him — ^now  sorra 

lie  in  this — ^and  what  do  you  think  the. nasty  vermin 

would  do?    He'd  ait  the  breads  and  after  he  had  made 

Abort  work  of  it — ^for  troth  he's  aquil  to.  Mat  Ruly  in 

i^etite — he'd  attack  me  as  £resh,  and  indeed  a  great 

dale  &esber  in  r^ard  of  what  he  had  got;  ay^  and 

with  more  bitterness  if  possible,  than  ever.     Now^ 

mt,  I  remember  that  greedy  and  ungrateful  scrub  of 

an  animal  about  three  years  ago ;  for  indeed  the  ill 

feeling  is  going  on  between  us  for  nearly  seven — ^I 

my  I  remember  him  in  the  dear  year^  when  he  wasn't 

able  to  bark  at  me  until  he  staggered  over  and  put 

his  stem  against  the  ditch  on  the  road-side^  and  then, 

heaven  knows,  worse  execution  of  the  kind  was  never 

heard«     However,  there's  httle  else  than  ingratitude 

in  this  worlds  and  eaten  breads  like  hunger,  is  soon 

fiocgotten,  though  far  seldomer  by  dogs,  I  am  sorry  to 

say,  than  by  man — ^a  circumstance  which  makes  the 

case  I  am  repeating  to  you  of  this  cur  still  worse. 

But,  indeed,  he  served  me  .right;  for  bribery  even  to 

a  dog,  does  not  deserve  to  prosper.     But  I  beg  your 

pardon,  sir,  for  obtruding  my  own  little  grievances 

iqpon  a  stranger.     What  is  it  you  expect  me  to  do 

for  you  in  this  business  ?     You  allude,  I  think,  to 

Lady  Gourlay ;   and,  in  troth,  if  it  was  in  my  power 

to  restore  her  son  to  her,  that  good  and  charitable 

hdy  would  not  be  long  without  him." 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  other.  "  She  is  imder  a  strong 
impresrion,  in  consequence  of  the  dying  man's  alia- 
<km  to  the  boy's  uncle,  Sir  Thomas,  ^  who,'  he  said^ 
'  hums'  that  he  is  cognizant  of  the  position — ^whatever 
it  may  be — ^in  which  her  unfortunate  son  is  placed." 

h3 
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'^  Not  unlikely^  but  still  what  can  I  do  in  this  ?*' 

''  I  am  acaroelj  awaie  of  that  myself/'  replied  the 
other ;  "  but  I  may  say  that  it  was  Mr.  Spdman,  who, 
under  the  circumstances  of  peculiar  difSculty  in  whidi 
I  am  placed^  suggested  to  me  to  see  you,  and  who 
justified  me  besides  in  rqposing  this  important  con- 
fidence in  yon/^ 

<athank  Mr.  Spdman,"  said  Father  Peter;  ''  and 
you  may  rest  assured,  that  your  confidoice  will  not 
be  abused,  and  that  upon  a  higher  principle,  I  trust, 
than  my  Mendship  for  that  worthy  and  inestimable 
gentleman.  I  wish  all  his  dirty  roguish  profession 
were  like  him.  By  the  way,''  he  added,  as  if  struck 
by  a  sudden  thought,  "  perhaps  you  are  the  worthy 
gentleman  who  kicked  |[the  Black  Baronet  down 
stairs  in  the  Mitre  Inn?" 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  ''  some  warm  words  we  had, 
which  indeed  for  one  reason  I  regret)  but  that  was  all. 
Sir  Thomas,  sir,  I  beUeve  is  not  popular  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?" 

^  I  make  it  a  point,  my  friend,"  rq>Ued  the  priest, 
'*  ne^er  to  spake  ill  of  the  absent ;  but  perhs^  you 
are  awaze  that  his  only  son  disappeared  as  mys- 
teriously as  the  other,  and  that  he  charges  his  sister- 
in-law  as  the  cause  of  it ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fiict, 
their  suspicions  are  mutual." 

^I  belieye  so,"  said  the  other;  ''but  I  wish  to 
direct  your  attention  to  another  fiu^,  or  rather,  to 
another  individual,  who  seems  to  me  to  be  inyolTod  in 
oonsiderable  mystery." 

"  And  pray  who  is  that  ?"  replied  the  priest.  ''  Not 
yourself,  Ihope;  for  in  truth,  by  all  accounts  you  are 
as  mysterious  as  efet  a  one  of  them." 
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Mj  myBtcry  will  soon  diaippear,  I  trust/'  said 
tlie  strsnger,  smiliiig.  "  The  yoong  man's  name  to 
whom  I  aihide  is  Fenton ;  bat  I  appeal  to  yourselfj 
zefereDd  sir,  whether,  if  Sir  Thomas  Gooxlay  were 
to  beoome  aware  of  the  dying  man's  words,  with 
which  I  haye  just  made  you  acquainted,  he  might  not 
be  apt,  if  it  be  a  &ct  that  he  has  in  safe  and  seciefe 
dmanoe  his  brother's  son,  and  the  heir  to  the  pro* 
perty  wfakdi  he  himsdf  now  enjoys,  whether,  I  saj^ 
he  might  not  take  such  steps  as  would  probably 
render  firmtkas  every  search  that  oonld  be  made  for 
him." 

Yon  needn't  fear  me,  sir,"  replied  his  rererenee; 
if  you  can  keep  your  own  secret  as  well  as  I  will, 
it  won't  travel  £ur  I  can  tell,  you.  But  what  about 
this  unfortunate  yomig  man,  Fenton?  I  think  I 
certainly  heard  the  peojrie  say  fircmi  time  to  time  that 
nobody  knows  anything  about  him,  either  as  to  where 
he  came  from  nor  who  he  is.  How  is  he  involved  in 
this  affair,  though  ?" 

*'I  cannot  i^petik  with  any  certainty,"  replied  the 
other;  "hat  to  teQ  you  the  truth,  I  often  feel  myself 
impressed  with  strong  suspicicxis,  that  he  is  the  very 
individual  we  are  seeking." 

"  But  upon  what  reasons  do  you  ground  those  sus*- 
picBonsPV  asked  his  reverence. 

The  stranger  then  idated  to  him  the  drcum- 
staaoes  in  connexion  with  Fenton's  mysterious  terror 
of  Sir  lliomas  Gfourlay,  precisdy  as  the  reader  is 
aheady  acquainted  with  Ihem. 

''But,"  said  the  priest,  ''can  you  believe  now,  if 
Sir  l^iomas  was  the  kidnappfr  in  this  instance,  that 
he  would  allow  unfortunate  Fenton,  supposing  he  is 
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bis  brother's  beir,  and  who^  they  say,  is  often  non 
compos,  to  remain  twenty-four  bours  at  birge?'' 

,/'  Probably  not;  but  you  know  be  may  be  unaware 
of  bis  residence  so  near  bim.  Sir  Tbomas^  bke  too 
many  of  bis  countrymen^  bas  lieen  an  absentee  for 
yearS;  and  is  only  a  sbort  time  in  tbis  country^  and 
still  a  sborter  at  Bed  Hall.  Tbe  young  man  pro- 
bably is  at  large^  because  be  may  bave  escaped* 
Tbere  is  evidently  some  mysterious  relation  between 
Fenton  and  tbe  baronet^  but  wbat  it  is  or  can  be  I 
am  utterly  unable  to  trace.  Fenton^  with  all  bis 
wild  eccentricity  or  insanity,  is  cautious,  and  on  bis 
guard  against  me ;  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  get 
anytbing  out  of  bim.'' 

Tbe  wortby  priest  fell  into  a  mood  of  apparently 
deep  but  agreeable  reflection,  and  tbe  stranger  felt  a 
hope  tbat  be  bad  fidlen  upon  some  plan,  or,  at  all  events, 
ibat  be  bad  tbougbt  of  or  recalled  to  memory  some 
old  recollection  tbat  migbt  probably  be  of  service  to 
bim. 

"  Tbe  poor  fellow,  sir,'^  said  be,  addressing  tbe  otber 
with  singular  benignity,  '^  is  an  orphan ;  bis  mother  is 
dead  more  than  twelve  years,  and  his  &tber,  tbe  idle 
and  imfortunate  man,  never  bas  been  of  tbe  slightest 
use  to  bim,  poor  creature." 

"  What,"  exclaimed  tbe  stranger,  with  animation, 
'^  you,  then,  know  his  fetiber !" 

*'  Know  bim  I  to  be  sure  I  do.  He  is,  or  rather 
be  was,  a  horse-jockey,  and  I  took  the  poor  neglected 
young  lad  in  because  he  had  no  one  to  look  after  bim« 
But  wasn't  it  kind-hearted  of  the  creature  to  heap  the 
creel  of  turf  though,  and  shed  tears  for  poor  widow 
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Magowian  ?    Troths  I  won't  foi^t  either  of  these  two 
actito  him?'' 

^  You  speakysr,  of  your  servant,  I  believe/'  observed 
^  other  with  something  like  chagrin. 

''  Troth  there's  not  a  kinder-hearted  young  giant 
alife  this  day.  Many  a  little  bounty  that  I,  through 
the  piety  and  liberality  of  the  charitable,  am  enabled 
to  distribute  among  my  poor,  I  often  send  to  them 
vith  Mat ;  and  I  beheve  there's  scarcely  an  instance 
of  the  kind  in  which  he  is  the  bearer  of  it,  that  he 
doesn't  shed  tears  just  as  he  did  with  widow  Magowran. 
Sore,  I  have  it  from  his  own  lips/' 

''  I  have  little  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  stranger, 

"  And  one  day,"  proceeded  the  credulous,  easy  man^ 
**  that  I  was  going  along  the  Race-road,  I  overtook 
him  with  a  creel  of  turf,  the  same  way,  on  his  back, 
and  when  I  looked  down  from  my  horse  into  the  creel 
I  saw  with  astonishment  that  it  wasn't  more  than  half 
fblL  Mat,  said  I,  what's  the  raison  of  this  ?  Didn't 
I  desire  you  to  fill  the  creel  to  the  top  and  above  it  ?" 

"  Troth,"  said  poor  Mat,  "  I  never  carried  sich  a 
cteeiiul  in  my  life  as  it  was  when  I  left  home." 

"  But  what  has  become  of  the  turf,  then  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He  gave  me  a  look  and  almost  began  to  cry — 
'  Aira  now,  your  reverence,'  he  replied,  ^  how  could 
you  ezpct  me  to  have  the  heart  to  refuse  a  few  sods 
to  the  great  number  of  poor  creatures  that  axed  me 
fiv  them,  to  boil  their  prater,  as  I  came  along  ?  I 
hope,  your  reverence,  I'm  not  so  hard-hearted  as  all 
that  comes  to.' " 

''  I  know,"  proceeded  the  priest, "  that  it  was  wrong 
not  to  bring  the  turf  to  their  destination ;    but  you 
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flee,  sir,  it  was  cmly  an  error  of  judgment — aldioiigh 
the  head  was  wrong  the  heart  was  right-^HOid  thaf  s 
a  great  point/' 

It  was  not  in  human  natore^  however,  to  fed 
annoyed  at  this  charactenstie  ebullition.  The  stran- 
ger's chagrin  at  once  disappeared,  and  as  he  was  in  no 
particular  hurry,  and  wished  to  see  as  much  of  the 
piiest  as  possible,  he  resolved  to  give  hina  his. own 
way. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  however.  After  abouta 
minute's  deep  thought,  he  expressed  himself  as  foliows 
— and  it  may  be  observed  here  once  for  all  that  cm 
ajninopriate  occasions  his  converBation  could  rise  and 
adapt  itself  to  the  dignity  of  the  sutgect,  with  a  great 
deal  of  easy  power,  if  not  of  etoquenoe. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  will  plaise  to  pay 
attention  to  what  I  am  about  to  say :  Beware  of  Sir 
Thomas  Grourlay — as  a  Christian  man  it  is  my  duly 
to  put  you  on  your  guard;  but  consider  that  youask 
me  to  involve  myself  in  a  matter  of  deep  £unify 
interest  and  importance,  and  yet  as  I  said,  you  keep 
yourself  wrapped  up  in  a  veil  of  impenetrable  mysteiy . 
Pray  allow  me  to  ask  is  Mr.  Spdman  aoquainted  with 
your  name  and  secret  ?" 

He  is,"  replied  ihe  oth^ ,  ''  with  both.^' 
Then,  in  that  case,"  said  the  worthy  priest,  with 
every  commendable  prudence,  "  I  will  walk  over  with 
you  to  his  house,  and  if  he  assures  me  penaonally  that 
you  are  a  gentlonan  in  whose  objects  I  may  and  oo^^ 
to  feel  an  interest,  I  then  say  that  I  shall  do  what  I 
can  for  you,  although  that  may  not  be  mudi.  Per- 
haps I  may  put  you  in  a  proper  train  to  «ioceed — ^I 
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willy  with  these  oonditioiiSy  give  ycm  a  letter  to  an  old 
am  in  Dublin  who  may  give  you  on  this  yery  subject 
more  infonnation  than  any  othw  person  I  know,  with 
QDt  caoseption.'' 

'^My  dear  sir/'  replied  the  stranger,  getting  to  his 
le^  <'  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  that  proposal,  and  I 
£Bel  that  it  is  yery  kind  of  you  to  make  it/' 

''Yes,  but  you  wont  go,''  said  the  priest,  ''till  you 
take  some  refreshment.     It's  now  past  two  o'clock.'^ 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  replied  the  other, 
"hot  I  neyer  lunch." 

"  Sorra  foot  youll  stir  then  till  you  take  some- 
thing— I  dont  want  you  to  lunch — a  bit  and  a  sup 
just-— come,  don't  refuse,  now,  for  I  say  you  must." 

The  other  smiled,  and  replied,  "  But  I  assure  you, 
my  dear  sir,  I  couldn't — I  breakfasted  late." 

"  Soira  matter  for  that,  you  must  haye  something, 
I  say — a  drop  of  dram  then — ^pure  poteen— or  may  be 
you'd  prefer  a  glass  of  wine ;  say  which,  for  you  must 
taste  either  the  one  or  the  other — ^and  as  he  spoke  he 
deliberately  locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket." 

"  If  s  an  old  proverb,"  he  added,  "  that  those  who 
wont  take  are  never  ready  to  give,  and  I'll  think  you 
after  all  but  a  poor  hearted  creature  if  you  refuse  it. 
At  any  rate,  consider  yourself  a  prisoner  until  you 
comply." 

"WeD,  then,"  replied  our  strange  friend,  still 
smiling,  "  since  your  hospitality  will  force  me,  at  the 
expense  of  my  liberty,  I  think  I  must — a  glass  of 
sherry  then,  since  you  are  so  kind." 

*'  Ah,"  replied  his  reverence, "  I  see  you  don't  know 
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whaf  8  good — ^thaf  s  the  stuflP/'  he  added,  pointing  to 
the  poteen,  "  that  would  send  the  radical  heat  to  the 
very  ends  of  your  nails  —  I  never  take  more  than, 
a  single  tumbler  after  my  dinner,  but  that's  my 
choice/' 

The  stranger  then  joined  him  in  a  glass  of  sherry, 
and  they  proceeded  to  Mr.  Spelman's. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CSLiCIEnTDGE  OUTWITTED  BT  YES7GS — THE  BAEOITET  EKBAQED 
AT  HIS  BAUGHTEE's  FIBXNESS — STBIKES  BEE. 

CeickenfvdgEj  who  was  completely  on  the  alert  to 
Meertain  if  possible  the  name  of  the  stranger,  and 
tiie  nature  of  his  business  in  BaDymacnuskeen,  learned 
that  Fenton  and  he  had  had  three  or  four  private 
mtenriewSy  and  he  considered  it  very  likely  that  if  he 
could  throw  himself  in  that  wild  young  fellow's. 
^,  without  any  appearance  of  design,  he  might  be 
sbk  to  extract  something  concerning  the  other  out 
<^  bim.  In  the  course,  then,  of  three  or  four  days 
sfier  that  detailed  in  our  last  chapter,  and  we 
tDeDtaon  this  particularly  because  Father  M'Snug 
^B8  oUiged  to  write  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  make 
iaqmiies  touching  the  old  man's  residence  to  whozft 
^  hd  undertak^i  to  give  the  stranger  a  letter — ^in 
tbe  coDrBe,  we  say,  of  three  or  four  days  after  that 
on  which  the  worthy  priest  appears  in  our  pages,  it 
oocorred  that  Crackenfudge  met  the  redoubtable 
Fenton  in  his  usual  maudlin  state,  that  is  to  say,  one 
ni  which  he  could  be  termed  neither  drunk  nor 
sober.  We  have  said  that  Fenton's  mind  was  change- 
fbl  and  unstable ;  sometimes  evincing  extraordinary 
qoieiiieaB  and  civility,  and  sometimes  full  of  rant  and 
<wa^er,  to  which  we  may  add  a  good  deal  of  adroit- 
ness and  tact.     In  his  most  degraded  state  he  was 
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always  known  to  claim  a  certain  amount  of  respect^ 
and  would  scarcely  hold  conversation  with  any  one 
who  would  not  call  him  Mr,  Fenton. 

On  meeting  Fenton,  the  worthy  candidate  for  the 
magistracy,  obserring  theoondition  he  was  in,  which 
indeed  was  his  usual  one,  took  it  for  granted  that  his 
chance  was  good.  He  acoordmgly  addreaseci  him  as 
follows : — 

"  Fenton,"  said  he,  "  what's  the  news  in  town  V* 

''  To  whom  do  you  ^eak,  sicca  ?"  relied  Fenton, 
indignantly.  '^  Take  off  your  hat,  or,  whenever  you 
ftddrasB  a  genftleDian." 

'^  Every  one  knows  yoa're  a  gentleman^  Mr.  Fen- 
ton," replied  Crackenfiidge ;  '^  and  as  for  me,  a'd  be 
sorry  to  address  yon  as  anything  else.'' 

''  Fm  sorry  I  can't  return  the  oomplimfMt,  then^" 
said  Fenton;  ''every  one  knows  you're  aaythiag 
iid  a  gentleman,  and  thaf  s  the  difereace  between  jul 
What  piece  of  knaveiy  have  you  an  the  anvil  now, 
my  worthy  embryo  mi^trate?" 

''  You're  severe  this  morning,  Mr.  Fenton;  a  don't 
think  a  ev^  deserved  that  at  your  hands.  But 
eome^  Mr.  Fentcm,  kt  us  be  on  good  terms.  A 
acknovdedge  you  are  a  genHemsn,  Mr.  Fenton." 

"  Take  care,"  rqplied  Fenton, ''  and  don't  overdo 
the  tiling  nekher.  Whether  is  it  the  knave  <sr  fool 
predominates  in  you  to-day,  Mr.  Cradfenfii4ge  ?" 

"  A  hope  a'm  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  ve* 
plied  the  embryo  magistzBte.  "  A  hopea'm  not,  Mr. 
Fenton." 

"I  believe,  however,  you  happen  to  be  bodi," 
said  Fei^xm ;  ''  that's  a  £fiot  as  well  known,  my  good 
fdUow,   as  the  public  stocks  there  below;  and  if 
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Madam  Fanie  repoitB  axight,  it  ia  a  pity  you  should 
be  long  oat  of  them.  Avaant,  you  upstart !  Before 
the  dose  of  your  lifi^  you  wiU  die  with  as  many 
ofioief  as  e'er  a  thief  that  ever  swung  from  a  gallowa, 
and  will  deaerye  the  swiug,  too,  better  than  the 

^  A  had  a  right  to  change  my  uame/'  replied  the 
other,  *'  when  a  got  into  property.  A  was  ashamed 
of  my  fiiendsy  because  there's  a  great  many  of  them 
poor." 

"  Invert  the  tables,  you  nusbcgotten  son  of 
an  d-wand/'  replied  Fenton ;  "  'tis  they  that  aie 
aAamed  of  you;  there  is  not  one  among  the  hum- 
blest of  them  but  would  blush  to  name  you.  So  yoa 
did  not  unoorer  as  I  desired  you ;  but  be  it  ao.  You 
wish  to  let  me,  sir,  who  am  a  gentleman,  know,  and 
to  fitfoe  me  to  say,  that  there  is  a  knave  under  your 
hat  But  come,  Mr.  CradLcnfadge,''  he  continued, 
at  onoe,  and  by  some  unaccountable  impulse;  chang- 
iag  his  mannor,  ''come,  my  Mend  Crackenfndge, 
yoa  must  overlook  my  satire.  Thersites'  mood  has 
paat,  and  now  for  benevoknoe  and  fijendship.  Give 
OB  your  honest  hand,  and  bear  not  malice  against 
your  fiEieod  and  neighbour.'' 

"  Ton  must  have  your  own  way,  Mr.  Fenton,'^ 
laid  Qrarkenfiidge,  smSing,  or  assuming  a  smile,  and 
ftiU  steady  aa  a  skuth-honnd  to  his  pnipoee. 

''Where  now  are  you  bound  for,  oh,  benevolent 
and  hnmane  Crackenfudge?" 

''A  was  jist  thinking  of  asking  this  strange 
fellow " 

"B^t,  O  CiadLenfiidgius !  that  impostor  is  a 
fdlow ;  or  if  you  prefer  the  reverae  of  the  proposi* 
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Hoa,  that  fellow  is  an  impostor.  I  have  found  him. 
out." 

^'A  hard,"  replied  Crackenfudge,  ''that  he  and 
you  were  on  rather  intimate  terms,  and '* 

''  And  so  as  being  my  companion,  you  considered 
him  9l  fellow!    Proceed,  Crackenfudgius." 

''  No,  not  at  all ;  a  was  thinkin  of  makin'  his 
acquaintance,  and  paying  some  attention  to  him; 
that  is,  if  a  could  know  who  and  what  he  is." 

''  And  thou  shalt  know,  my  worthy  mock  magis* 
trate.  I  am  in  a  communicative  humour  to-day^ 
and  know  thou  shalt." 

''  And  what  may  his  name  be,  pray  Mr.  Fenton  V 
with  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  Mr. 

''  Caution,"  said  Fenton ;  "  don't  overdo  the  thing, 
I  say,  otherwise  I  am  silent  as  the  grave.  Heigho  I 
what  put  that  in  my  head?  WeU,  sir,  you  shall 
know  all  you  wish  to  know.  In  the  first  place,  as 
to  his  name — ^it  is  Harry  Hedles.  He  was  devk  to 
a  toothbrush-maker  in  London,  but  it  seems  he  made 
a  little  too  free  with  a  portion  of  the  brush  money  ; 
he  accordingly  brushed  off  to  our  oelel»ated  Irish 
metropolis,  ydept  Dublin,  where,  owing  to  a  tolerably 
good  manner,  a  smooth  English  accent,  and  a  tre- 
mendous stock  of  assurance,  he  insinuated  himself  into 
several  respectable  families  as  a  man  of  some  import- 
ance. Among  others,  it  is  said  that  he  has  engaged 
the  affections  of  a  beautiful  creature,  daughter  and 
heiress  to  an  Irish  baronet,  and  that  thqr  are  be- 
trothed to  each  other.  But  as  to  the  name  or  resi- 
dence of  the  baronet,  O  Crackenfudgius,  I  am  not  in  a 
coddition  to  inform  you — ^for  this  good  reason,  that  I 
donH  know  either  myself." 
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''  But  is  it  a  fair  question^  Mr.  Fenton^  to  ask 
how  you  became  acquainted  with  all  this  ?" 

"  How?"  exclaimed  Fenton^  with  a  doughty  but 
ocmfident  swa^er ;  "  incredulous  variety  do  you  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  my  information.  He  disclosed 
to  me  erery  word  of  it  himself,  and  sought  me  out 
here  for  the  purpose  of  getting  me  to  influence  my 
fiiends,  who,  you  distrustful  caitiff,  are  persons  of 
nnk  and  consequence,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  old  Orinwell, 
the  toothbrush-man,  and  having  the  prosecution 
stopped.  Avaunt !  now,  b^one !  This  is  all  the 
information  I  can  afford  upon  the  subject  of  that 
stout  but  gentlemanly  impostor.'' 

Crackenfudge,  we  should  have  said,  was  on  horse- 
back during  the  preyious  dialogue,  and  no  sooner 
had  Fenton  passed  on  with  a  look  of  the  most  digni- 
fied  self-consequence  on  his  thin  and  wasted,  though 
rather  handsome  features,  than  the  candidate  magis* 
tiate  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  with  a  singularly 
awkward  wabbling  motion  of  his  feet  and  legs  about 
the  animal's  sides,  his  right  hand  flourishing  his  whip 
at  the  same  time  into  circles  in  the  air,  he  approached 
Bed  Hall,  as  if  he  brought  tidings  of  some  great 
national  victory. 

.He  found  the  baronet  perusing  a  letter,  who, 
after  having  given  him  a  nod,  and  pointing  to  a 
chair,  without  speaking,  read  on,  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  which  almost  alarmed  poor  Cracken- 
fudge. Whatever  intelligence  the  letter  may  have 
contained,  one  thing  seemed  obvious — that  it  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  his  heart.  His  countenance, 
naturally  more  than  ordinarily  dark,  literaUy  black* 
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ened  with  rage   or  mortification,  or   perhaps  with 
both;    his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  seemed  as  abcMit 
to   project  themselyes   oat  of  his  head,  and  poor 
Crack^ifudge  could  hear  moet  distinctlythe  grindiiig 
of  his  teeth«     At  length  he  rose  up  and  strode^  as 
was  his  custom,  through  the  room,  moved  by  much,  wl 
state  of  feeling  as  it  was  awful  to  look  upon.  Duiing^ 
all  this  time  he  never  seemed  to  notice  Cradcenfadge, 
whose  £ace,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  a  very  hidi« 
crous  contrast  with  that  of  the   baronet.     There 
was  at  any  time  but  very  little  meaning  to  an  ordi- 
nary observer,  in  the  countenance  of  this  amdoiis 
candidate  for  the  magisterial  bench,  but  it  was  not 
without  cunning ;  just  as,  in  the  case  of  a  certain  dass 
of  fools,  any  one  may  recollect  that  anomalous  com- 
bination of  the  latter  with  features  whose  blankness 
betokens  the  natural  idiot  at  a  first  glance.     Cracken- 
fudge,  who  on  this  occasion  felt  conscious  of  the 
valuable  intelligence  he  was  about  to  communicate,  sat 
with  a  face  in  which  might  be  read,  as  far  at  least  as 
anything  could,  a  iull  sense  of  the  vast  importance 
with  which  he  was  charged,  and  the  agreeable  sur- 
prise  which   he   must  necessarily  give  the   raging 
baronet.     Not  that  the  expression,  after  all,  could 
reach  anything  higher  than  that  union  of  stupidity 
and  assurance  which  may  so  firequently  be  read  in 
the  same  countenance. 

''  A  see,  Sir  Thomas,''  he  at  length  said,  ''  that 
something  has  vexed  you,  and  am  sorry  to  see  it.'' 

The  baronet  gave  him  a  look  of  such  fury,  as  in  a 
moment  banished  not  only  the  full-blown  oonsdous- 
ness  of  the  important  intelligence  he  was  about  to 
communicate,  but  its  very  expression  from  his  fi»e. 
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''A  hofe,"  he  added,  in  an  apcdogetical  tone^  ''that 
a  did&H  offend  700  b^  my  dbseraition ;  at  leasti  a 
£dirt  intend  it.'' 

"Sir,"  lepHed  the  baionet,  ''your  apology  is  as 
nmwMunaMe  as  the  offienoe  for  whidi  yoa  make  it. 
Ton  aee  in  what  a  state  of  agitation  I  am,  and  yet, 
leemg  this,  you  have  the  presumption  to  annoy  me 
by  your  impertinenoe.     I  have  already  told  yon,  that 

I  would  help  you  to  this  d d  magistracy;  although, 

it  ii  a  diame,  before  Ood  and  man,  to  pot  sudi  a 
acstore  as  yoa  are  upon  the  boich.  Don't  yoa 
Ke,  or,  that  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to  be  qpoken 
to?' 

Poor  Orad[enfiidge  was  silent ;  and,  upon  remem- 
beni^  his  previous  dialogue  with  Fenton,  he  oould 
not  avoid  thinking  that  he  was  treated  rather  roughly 
betveen  them.  'Hie  baronet,  however,  still  moved 
badnrard  and  forward,  like  an  enraged  tiger  in  his 
cage,  wiUiout  any  farther  notice  €i  Craekenfhdge ; 
who,  on  his  part,  felt  likely  to  explode,  unless  he 
dumld  80on  disburthen  himself  of  his  intdligence. 
Indeed,  so  confident  did  he  feel  of  the  sedative  effect 
it  would  and  most  have  upon  the  disturbed  spirit  of 
tins  daik  and  tenible  man,  that  he  resolved  to  risk 
an  aperiment,  at  aD  haaards,  after  his  own  way.  He 
aeoordin^  pudcered  his  face  into  a  grin  that  was 
rendered  melancholy  by  the  terror  which  was  still  at 
Ui  heart,  and,  in  a  voice  that  had  one  of  the  most 
comical  quavers  imaginable,  he  said — "  Good  news^ 
SirThoBBas." 

"  Good  devil,  sir  I  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
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"  A  mean  good  news,  Sir  Thomas.  The  fellow  in 
the  inn — ^I  know  everything  about  him." 

''  Eh !  what  is  that  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  Crack- 
enfudge :  I  have  treated  you  discourteously  and  badly 
— ^but  you  will  excuse  me.  I  have  had  such  cause  for 
excitement  as  is  sufficient  to  drive  me  almost  mad. 
*V\n[iat  are  the  good  news  you  speak  of,  Crackenfudge?^' 

"  Do  you  know  who  the  fellow  in  the  inn  is.  Sir 
Thomas  V 

"Not  I;  but  I  wish  I  did." 

"  Well,  then,  a  can  tell  you." 

Sir  Thomas  turned  abruptly  about,  and  fSastening 
his  dark  gleaming  eyes  upon  him,  surveyed  him  with 
an  expression  of  which  no  language  could  give  an 
adequate  description. 

"  Crackenfudge,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  condensed 
into  tremendous  power  and  interest,  "  keep  me  not 
a  moment  in  suspense— don't  tamper  with  me,  sir-^ 
don't  attempt  to  play  upon  me— don't  sell  your 
intelligence,  nor  rndke  a  bargain  for  it.  Curse  your 
magistracy — have  I  not  already  told  you  that  I  will 
help  you  to  it  ?  What  is  the  intelligence — ^the  good 
news,  you  speak  of?" 

"Why,  simply  this.  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  the 
other;  "that  I  know  who  and  what  the  fellow  in 
the  inn  is ;  but,  for  Grod's  sake.  Sir  Thomas,  keep 
your  temper  within  bounds,  or,  if  you  don't,  I  must 
only  go  home  again,  and  keep  my  secret  to  myself. 
You  have  treated  me  very  badly.  Sir  Thomas ;  you 
have  insulted  me,  Sir  Thomas — ^you  have  grossly 
offended  me.  Sir  Thomas,  in  your  own  house,  too, 
and  without  the  slightest  provocation.  I  have  told 
you  that  I  know  everything  about  the  fellow  in  the 
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inn;  and  now,  sir,  yon  may  thank  the  treatment  I 
leoeiyed  that  I  simplj  tell  you  that,  and  have  the 
lionaar  of  bidding  you  good  day/' 

*'  CiBckenfudge/'  replied  Sir  Thomas,  who  in  an 
instant  saw  his  error,  and  felt  in  all  its-  importance 
the  value  of  the  intelligence  with  which  the  other  was 
diarged,  ''  I  b^  your  pardon :  but  you  may  easily 
see  that  I  was  not — ^that  I  am  not  myself/' 

'^  You  pledge  your  honour.  Sir  Thomas,  that  you 
wiQ  get  me  the  magistracy  ?  A  know  you  can  if  you 
set  about  it.  A  declare  to  God,  Sir  Thomas,  a  will 
nerer  have  a  happy  day  unless  a  am  able  to  write 
J.  P.  after  my  name.  A  can  think  of  nothing  else. 
And,  Sir  Thomas,  listen  to  me ;  my  friends — ^a  mean 
my  relations — ^poor,  honest,  contemptible  creatures, 
sie  all  angry  with  me,  because  a  changed  my  name 
to  Crackenfiidge.'' 

"  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  history  of  the 
£dlow  iiL  Ae  inn?''  repUed  Sir  Thomas.  "With 
respect  t»  the  change  of  your  name,  I  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  your  relations  have  been 
ooDadeniUy  rdieved  by  it." 
''  How,  Sir  Thomas  ?" 

'*  Because  they  say  that  they  escape  the  disgrace 
of  the  connexion;  but,  as  for  myself,"  added  the 
baronet,  with  a  peculiar  sneer,  "  I  don't  pretend  to 
know  anything  about  the  matter — one  way  or  other. 
But  let  it  pass,  however;  and  now  for  your  intel- 
ligence." 

'^But  you  didn't  pledge  your  honour  that  you 
would  get  me  the  magistracy." 

"  If,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  the  information  you  have 
to  communicate  be  of  the  importance  T  expect,  I 

VOL.  I.  I 
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pledge  my  honour^  that  whatever  man  can  do  to 
serve  you  in  that  matter^  I  will.  You  know  I  can- 
not make  magistrates  at  my  will — I  am  not  the  lord 
diancellor/' 

''  Well,  then^  Sir  Thomas^  to  make  short  work  of 
it^  the  fellow's  name  is  Harry  Hedles.  He  was 
clei^  to  the  firm  of  Grinwell  and  Co.^  the  great 
toothbrush  manufacturers — ^absconded  with  some  of 
their  cash^  came  over  here,  and  smuggled  himself,  in 
the  shape  of  a  gentleman,  into  respectable  fkmiliea ; 
and  a  am  positively  informed,  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  seducing  the  affections,  and  beocmiing  engaged  to 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  wealthy  baronet/' 

The  look  which  Sir  Thomas  turned  upon  Crack- 
enfudge  made  the  cowardly  caitiff  tremble. 

"  Harkee,  Mr.  Crackenfudge,''  said  he ;  ''  did  you 
hear  the  name  of  the  baronet,  or  of  his  daughter  t" 

"  A  did  not.  Sir  Thomas ;  the  person  that  told  me 
was  ignorant  of  this  himself.'^ 

"  May  I  ask  who  your  informant  was,  Mr.  Crackoi- 
fudge?'' 

"  Why,  Sir  Thomas,  a  half  mad  fellow,  named 
Fenton,  who  said  that  he  saw  this  vagabond  at  an 
establishment  in  England  conducted  by  a  brother  of 
this  Qrinwell's.'' 

The  baronet  paused  for  a  moment,  bat  the  expres- 
sion which  took  possession  of  his  features  was  one  of 
the  most  intense  interest  that  could  be  depicted  on 
the  human  countenance ;  he  fastened  his  eyes  upcHi 
Crackenfudge,  as  if  he  would  have  read  the  verj'^  soul 
Avithin  him,  and  by  an  effort  restrained  himself  so  fiir 
as  to  say,  with  forced  composure,  "  Pray,  Mr.  Cracken- 
fudge, M  hat  kind  of  person  is  this  Fenton,  whom  you 
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call  half  mad,  and  from  whom  jou  had  this  infor- 
■atioD?'' 

CxBekenliidge  described  Fenton,  and  informed  Sir 
Thomaa  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  he  was 
dnoended  of  a  good  &mily,  though  neglected  and 
uafortimate.  '^But/^  he  added,  '^as  to  who  he 
reallf  la^  or  of  what  &niily,  no  one  can  get  ont  of  him. 
He'a  ckse  and  canning/' 

^'la  he  occasionally  unsettled  in  hia  reason?^' 
iiked  the  baronet,  with  assumed  indifference. 

^  No  dofubt  of  it.  Sir  Thomas ;  he'll  sometimes 
pais  a  wh<de  week  or  fortnight  and  never  open  his 

Hie  banmet  ^ipeaied  to  be  divided  between  two 
states  of  feeling  so  equally  balanced  as  to  leave  him 
ahnost  without  the  power  of  utterance.  He  walked, 
he  paused,  he  looked  at  Crackenfudge  as  if  he  would 
ipeak,  then  resumed  his  step  with  a  hasty  and  rapid 
stride  that  betokened  the  depth  of  what  he  felt. 

"Well,  Crackenfudge,^'  he  said,  "your  intelli- 
gence,  after  all,  is  but  mere  smoke.  I  thought  the 
mkiw  in  the  inn  was  something  beyond  the  rank  of 
clerk  to  a  toothbrush  makers  he  is  not  worth  our 
talk,  neither  is  that  madman  Fenton.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  and  you  may  calcu* 
hte  upon  my  services  wherever  they  can  be  made 
available  to  your  interests.  I  would  not  now  hurry 
yoa  away  nor  request  you  to  curtail  your  visit  were 
it  not  that  I  expect  Lord  CuQamore  here  in  about 
balf  an  hour,  or  perhaps  less,  and  I  wish  to  see  Miss 
Gourlay  previous  to  his  arrival/^ 

"  But  you  wont  forget  the  magistracy,  Sir  Thomas? 
A'm  dreaming  of  it  every  night.     A  think  that  a'm 

I  2 
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seated  upon  a  bench  with  five  or  six  other  magistrates 
along  with  me,  and  you  can't  imagine  the  satisfactioH 
I  feel  in  sending  those  poor  vermin  that  are  going 
about  in  a  state  of  disloyalty  and  starvation  to  the 
stocks  or  the  gaol.  Oh,  authority  is  a  delightful 
thing,  Sir  Thomas,  especially  when  a  man  can  exer- 
cise it  upon  the  vile  rubbish  that  constitutes  the 
pauper  population  of  the  country.  You  know,  if  I 
were  a  magistrate,  Sir  Thomas,  I  would  fine  every 
one — as  well  as  my  own  tenants,  whom  I  do  fine — 
that  did  not  take  off  their  hat  or  make  me  a  curtsey.'' 

^^  And  if  you  were  to  do  so,  Crackenfudge,''  replied 
the  baronet,  with  a  grim,  sardonic  smile,  or  rather  a 
sneer,  "  I  assure  you,,  that  such  a  measiure  would 
become  a  very  general  and  heavy  impost  upon  the 
country.  But  good  bye,  now ;  I  shall  remember  your 
wishes  as  touching  the  magistracy.  You  shall  have 
J.  P.  after  your  name,  and  be  at  liberty  to  fine,  Hog, 
put  in  the  stocks,  and  send  to  prison  as  many  of  the 
rubbish  you  speak  of  as  you  wish.'' 

"  That  will  be  dehghtful.  Sir  Thomas.  A'U  then 
make  many  a  vagabond  that  despises  and  laughs  at 
me  suffer." 

"  In  that  case,  the  country  at  large  will  suffer 
heavily ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Crackenfudge,  you 
arc  anything  but  a  favourite.  Good  bye,  now,  I  must 
see  my  daughter."  And  so  he  nodded  the  embryo 
magistrate  out. 

After  the  latter  had  taken  his  departure.  Sir 
Thomas  rubbed  his  hands,  with- a  strong  turbid  gleam 
of  ferocious  satisfaction,  that  evidently  resulted  from  the 
communication  that  Crackeufudge  had  made  to  him. 

"  It  can  be  no  other,"  thought  he j  "his  allusion 
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to  the  establishment  of  Grinwell  is  a  strong  presump- 
tire  proof  that  it  is ;  but  he  must  be  secured  forth- 
with, and  that  with  all  secresy  and  despatch^  taking 
it  always  for  granted  that  he  is  the  fugitive  for  whom 
we  have  been  seekii^  so  long.  One  point,  however, 
in  oar  &vonr  is,  that  as  he  knows  neither  his  real 
name  nor  origin,  nor  even  the  hand  which  guided  his 
destiny,  he  can  make  no  discovery  of  which  I  may 
fed  appreh^isive.  Still  it  is  dangerous  that  he  should 
be  at  large,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  contingency 
might  h^pen — ^what  chance  would,  or  perhaps  early 
recdlection  might,  like  a  spark  of  l^ht  to  a  train, 
blow  up  in  a  moment  the  precaution  of  years.  As 
to  the  fellow  in  the  inn,  the  account  of  him  may  be 
troe  enough,  for  unquestionably  Grinwell,  who  kept 
the  asylum,  had  a  brother  in  the  toothbrush  busi- 
nesB,  and  this  fact  gives  the  story  something  like 
probability,  as  does  the  mystery  with  which  this  man 
wraps  himself  so  closely.  In  the  meantime,  if  he  be 
a  clerk,  he  is  certainly  an  impostor  of  the  most  con- 
summate art,  for  assuredly  so  gentlemanly  a  scoundrel 
i  have  never  yet  come  in  contact  with.  But  good 
heavens !  if  such  a  report  should  have  gone  abroad 
coQoeming  that  stiff-necked  and  obstinate  girl,  her 
reputation  and  prospects  in  life  are  ruined  for  ever. 
What  would  Dunroe  say  if  he  heard  it  ?  as  it  is  cer- 
tain he  will.     Then,  again,  here  is  the  d d  visit 

from  this  conscientious  old  blockhead,  who  wont  allow 
me  to  manage  my  daughter  after  my  own  manner. 
He  must  hear  from  her  own  lips,  forsooth,  how  she 
relishes  this  union.     He  must  see  her,  he  says ;  but 

hv ,  if  she  betravs  me  now  and  continues  restive, 

I  shall  make  her  feel  what  it  is  to  provoke  me.    This 
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interview  will  ruin  me  with  old  CuUamore;  but  in  the 
meantime  I  must  see  the  girl,  and  let  her  know  what 
the  consequenoes  will  be  if  she  peaches  against  me/' 

All  this  of  course  passed  through  his  mind  briefly, 
as  he  walked  to  and  fro,  according  to  his  usual  habit. 
After  a  few  nlinutes  he  rang/  and  with  a  loweriiig 
brow  and  in  a  stem  voice,  ordered  Miss  Gourlay  to 
be  conducted  to  him.  This  was  accordingly  done^ 
her  maid  having  escorted  her  to  the  library  door,  for 
it  is  necessary  to  say  here,  that  she  had  been  under 
confinement  since  the  day  of  her  father's  visit  to 
Lord  CuUamore. 

She  appeared  pale  and  dejected,  but  at  the  saxne 
time  evidently  sustained  by  serious  composure  mod 
firmness.  On  entering  the  room,  her  father  gased 
at  her  with  a  long,  searching  look,  that  seemed  as  if 
he  wished  to  ascertain,  itom  her  manner,  whether 
imprisonment  had  in  any  degree  tamed  her  down  to 
his  purposes.  He  saw,  indeed,  that  she  was  somewhat 
paler  than  usual,  but  he  perceived  at  once  that  not 
one  jot  of  her  resolution  had  abated.  After  an  effort, 
he  endeavoured  to  imitate  her  composure,  and  in  some 
remote  degree  the  calm  and  serene  dignity  of  her 
manner.  Lucy,  who  considered  herself  a  prisoner, 
stood,  aftar  having  entered  the  room,  as  if  in  obedi* 
enoe  to  ha*  fiither^s  wishes. 

"  Lucy,  be  seated,^'  said  he ;  and  whilst  speaking, 
he  placed  himsdf  in  an  arm-chair,  near  the  fire,  but 
tamed  towards  her,  and  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed 
upon  her  countenance.  "  Lucy,''  he  proceeded,  "  yoa 
are  to  rec^ve  a  visit  from  Lord  ,Cullamoxe,  by  and  by, 
and  it  rests  with  you  this  day  whether  I  shall  stand 
in  his  estimation  a  dishonoured  man  or  not." 
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"I  do  not  understand  you,  papa/' 

*^  You  soon  shall.  I  paid  him  a  risit^  as  you  are 
aware,  at  his  own  request,  a  few  days  ago.  The 
objeet  of  that  visit  was  to  discuss  the  approaching 
union  between  you  and  his  son.  He  said  he  wouM 
«  not  have  you  pressed  against  your  inclinations,  and 
expressed  an  apprehension  that  the  match  was  not 
exactly  in  accordance  with  your  wishes.  Now,  mark 
me,  Lucy,  I  undertook,  upon  my  own  responsibility, 
as  well  as  upon  yours,  to  assure  him  that  it  had  your 
fiiUest  concurrence,  and  I  expect  that  you  shall  bear 
me  out  and  sustain  me  in  this  assertion/' 

**  I,  who  am  engaged  to  another !" 

''Yes,  but  clandestinely,  without  your  father's 
knowledge  or  approbation/' 

''I  admit  my  error,  papa;  I  fully  and  freely 
acknowledge  it,  and  the  only  atonement  I  can  make 
to  you  for  it  is,  to  assure  you  that  although  I  am  not 
likely  ever  to  marry  according  to  your  wishes,  yet  I 
shall  never  marry  against  them/' 

**  Ha !"  thought  the  baronet, ''  I  have  brought  her 
down  a  step  already.^ 

''  Now,  Lucy,''  said  he,  ''  it  is  time  tJiat  this  undu- 
tiful  obstinacy  on  your  part  should  cease.  It  is  time 
you  should  look  to  and  respect — ^yes,  ^d  obey  your 
Cither's  wishes.  I  have  already  told  you,  that  I  have 
impressed  Lord  Cullamore  with  a  bdief  that  you  are 
a  free  and  consenting  party  to  this  marriage,  and  I  trust 
you  have  too  much  delicacy  and  self-req)ect  to  make 
your  fiither  a  har,  for  that  is  the  word.  I  admit  I 
told  him  a  £dsehood,  but  I  did  so  for  die  honour  and 
exaltation  of  my  child.  You  will  not  betray  me, 
Lucy?" 
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"Father,"  said  she,  "I  regret  that  you  make 
these  torturing  comnmnications  to  me.    God  knows  I 
wish  to  love  and  respect  you,  but  when,  under  solemn 
drcumrtances,  you  utter,  by  your  own  admiadon, 
a  deliberate  fidsehood  to  a  man  of  the  purest  truth 
and  honour ;  when  you  knowingly  and  wilfully  mis* 
lead  him  for  selfish  and  ambitious  purposes ; — iiBy,  I 
will  retract  these  words,  and  suppose  it  is  from  aa 
anxiety  to  secure  me  rank  and  happiness, — I  say^ 
father,  when  you  thus  foi^t  all  that  constitutes  the 
int^rity  and  dignity  of  man,  and  stoop  to  the  dis* 
creditable  meanness  of  falsehood,  I  ask  you,  is   it 
manly,  or  honourable,  or  affectionate,  to  involve  me 
in  proceedings  so  utterly  shameful,  and  to  ask  me  to 
abet  you  in  such  a  wanton  perversion  of  truth  ?     Sir, 
there  are  fathers — ^indeed,  I  believe,  most  fathers 
living — who  would  rather  see  any  child  of  theirs 
stretched  and  shrouded  up  in  the  grave  than  know 
them  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  base  and  deUberate  viola- 
tion of  all  the  sacred  principles  of  truth  as  this." 

"  You  will  expose  me  thffi[i,  and  disgrace  me  for 

ever  with  this  d d  conscientious  old  blockhead? 

I  tell  you  that  he  doubts  my  assertion  as  touching 
your  consent,  and  is  coming  to  hear  the  truth  from 
your  own  lips.  But,  hearken,  girl,  betray  me  to  him, 
and  by  heavens  you  know  not  the  extent  to  which 
my  vengeance  will  carry  me." 

He  rose  up,  and  glared  at  her  in  a  manner  that 
made  her  apprehensive  for  her  personal  safety. 

''  Father,"  said  she,  growing  pale,  for  the  dialogue, 
brief  as  it  was,  had  brought  the  colour  into  her 
cheeks,  ''will  you  permit  me  to  withdraw?  I  am 
quite  unequal  to  these  contests  of  temper  and  opinion; 
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pennit  me,  sir,  to  withdraw.  I  have  abeady  told 
you,  that  provided  yon  do  not  attempt  to  force  me 
into  a  maniage  contrary  to  my  wishes  I  shall  never 
narry  contrary  to  yours/' 

The  baronet  swore  a  deep  and  blasphemous  oath 
that  he  -would  enter  into  no  such  stipulation.  The 
tiling,  he  said,  was  an  evasion,  an  act  of  moral  fraud 
and  deceit  upon  her  part,  and  she  should  not  escape 
firom  him. 

''You  wish  to  gain  time^  madam,  to  work  out 
your  own  treacherous  ptu^ses,  and  to  defeat  my 
iotentions  with  respect  to  you ;  but  it  shall  not  be. 
Ton  must  see  Lord  Cullamore  j  you  must  corroborate 
my  assertions  to  him ;  you  must  save  me  from  shame 
and  dishonour,  or  dread  the  consequences.  A  paltry 
aacrificey  indeed,  to  tell  a  fib  to  a  doting  old  peer, 
who  thinks  no  one  in  the  world  honest  or  honourable 
but  himself!" 

''  Think  of  the  danger  of  what  you  ask/'  she  replied; 
''diink  of  the  deep  iniquity — ^the  horrible  guilt,  and  the 
infiony  of  the  crime  whi6h  you  wish  to  plunge  me  into. 
Beflect  that  you  are  breaking  down  the  restraints  of 
honour  and  conscience  in  my  heart;  that  you  are 
defiling  my  soul  with  fiedsehood ;  and,  that^  if  I  jdeld 
to  you  in  this,  every  subsequent  temptation  will  beset 
me  with  more  success,  until  my  faith^  truths  honour, 
int^rity^  are  gone  for  ever, — ^until  I  shall  be  lost.  Is 
tbere  no  sense  of  religion,  father  ?  Is  there  no  future 
life  ?  Is  there  no  Grod — ^no  judgment  ?  Father,  in 
aaking'me  to  abet  your  falsehood,  and  sustain  you  in 
jojxr  deceit,  you  transgress  the  limits  of  parental 
authority,  and  the  first  principles  of  natural  affection. 
You  pervert  them,  you  abuse  them ;  and  I  must  say, 

I  3 
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(Hioe  and  for  allj  that  be  the  weight  of  your  vengeance 
what  it  may,  I  prefer  bearing  it  to  enduring  the 
weight  of  a  guilty  conscience/' 

The  baronet  rose,  and  rushing  at  her,  raised  liis 
open  hand  and  struck  her  rather  sevierely  on  the  side 
of  the  head*  She  felt,  as  it  were,  stunned  for  a  little, 
but  at  length  she  rose  up,  and  said, — "  Father,  this 
is  the  insanity  of  a  bad  ambiti(Hi,  or  perhi^  of  aflSoc- 
tion,  and  you  know  not  what  you  have  done/'  Slie 
thai  approached  him,  and  throwing  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  exdaimed, — "  Papa,  luss  me ;  I  shall  never 
think 'of  it,  nor  allude  to  it/'  and  as  she  spoke  the 
tears  fell  in  showers  from  her  eyes. 

"  No,  madam,"  he  replied,  "  I  repulse  youj  I  throw 
youoff  fiom  me  now  and  for  ever." 

'^  Be  cahn,  papa ;  compose  yourself,  my  dear  papa. 
I  shall  not  see  Lord  CuDamore;  it  would  be  now 
impossible;  I  could  not  sustain  an  interview  with 
him.  You,  consequently,  can  have  nothing  to  fear ; 
you  can  say  I  am  ill,  and  that  will  be  truth  indeed.'' 

"  I  shall  never  rdax  one  moment,"  he  replied, 
"  until  I  either  subdue  you,  or  break  your  obstinate 
heart.  Come,  madam,"  said  he,  '^  I  will  ocmduct  you 
to  your  apartment." 

She  submissivdiy  preceded  him,  until  he  committed 
her  once  more  to  the  surveillance  of  the  maid  whom 
he  had  engaged  and  bribed  to  be  her  sentinel. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  visit  of  the 
honourable  old  noUeman  ended  in  nothing.  Lucy 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  see  him ;  and  as  her  fitther 
at  all  risks  reiterated  his  assertions  as  to  her  free  and 
hearty  consent  to  the  match.  Lord  Cullamore  went 
away,  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  his  son  had  any 
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chance  of  being  reclaimed  by  tbe  influence  of  a 
nrtoons  wife^  it  must  be  by  his  imion  with  Lucy. 
The  noble  qualities  and  amiable  disposition  of  this 
exceDent  young  lady  were  so  well  known  that  only 
one  opinion  prevailed  with  respect  to  her.  Some 
▼ondCTed^  indeed^  how  such  a  man  could  be  father  to 
mdi  a  dan^ter ;  bat  on  the  other  hand  the  virtues 
of  the  mother  were  remembered,  and  the  wonder  was 
one  no  longer. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  STRAKGER's  6SC0KD  VISIT  TO  FATHER  XteUC — 601DBTBIK6 

UKE  AN  ELOPEIOSNT. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  stranger  desired 
Paudeen  Oair  to  take  a  place  for  him  on  the 
"  Fly/'  which  was  to  return  to  Dublin  on  that 
night.  He  had  been  funushed  with  a  letter  from 
Father  M'Snug,  to  whom  he  had^  in  Mr.  Spelman's^ 
fully  disdoeed  his  name  and  objects.  He  felt  anxious, 
however,  to  engage  some  trustworthy  servant  or 
attendant,  on  whose  integrity  he  could  fully  rely, 
knowing,  or  at  least  apprdiending,  that  he  might  be 
placed  in  circumstances  where  he  could  not  himself 
act  openly  and  freely  without  incurring  suspicion  or 
observation.  Paudeen,  however,  or  as  we  shall  call 
him  in  future^  Pat  Sharpe,  had  promised  to  procure 
for  him  a  person  of  the  strictest  honesty,  in  whom 
every  confidence  could  be  placed.  This  man's  name, 
or  rather  his  nickname,  was  Dandy  Dulcimer,  an 
epithet  bestowed  upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  easy 
and  strolling  life  he  lead,  supporting  himself,  as  he 
passed  from  place  to  place,  by  his  performances  upon 
that  simple  but  pleasing  instrument. 

"Pat/'  said  the  stranger,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  '^  have  you  succeeded  in  procuring  me  this 
rousin  of  yours?"  for  in  that  relation  he  stood  to 
Vat. 
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"I  expect  liim  here  every  minute,  sir/'  replied 

?at ;  ''  and  there's  one  thing  I'll  lay  down  my  life  on 

— ^Toa  may  trust  him  as  you  would  any  one  of  the 

tvdve  aposdes — harring  that  blackguard  Judas.  Take 

St.  Pether  or  St.  Paul^  or  any  of  the  dacent  apostles,  and 

tbedevilaoneof  them  honester  than  Dandy.  Not  that 

he's   a   saint  like  them  either,   or   much   overbur- 

deoed  with  rdigion,  poor  fellow ;  as  for  honesty  and 

truth — divil  a  greater  liar  ever  walked  in  the  mane 

time;  bu^  by  truth,  I  mane  truth  to  you,  and  to  any 

one  that  employs  him — ^augh,  by  my  sowl,  he's  the 

flower  of  a  boy." 

"  He  wont  bring  his  dulcimer. with  him,  I  hope.'' 
'^  Won't  he,  indeed  ?  Be  my  sowl,  sir,  you  might 
as  well  separate  sowl  and  body,  as  take  Dandy  from 
Ui  dulcimer.  Like  the  two  sides  of  a  scissors,  the 
one's  of  no  use  widout  the  other.  They  must  go 
together,  or  Dandy  oould  never  cut  his  way  through 
die  world  by  any  chance.  Hello !  here  he  is.  I 
hesr  his  voice  in  the  hall  below." 

"  Bring  him  up,  Pat,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  I  must 
see  him  and  speak  to  him ;  because  if  I  feel  that  he 
woa't  suit  me,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 
Dandy  immediately  entered  with  his  dulcimer 
ilung  like  a  pedlar's  box  at  his  side,  and  with  a  comic 
movement  of  respect  which  no  presence  nor  position 
ooold  check,  he  made  a  bow  to  the  stranger,  that 
foioed  him  to  smile  in  spite  of  himself. 

''You  seem  a  droll  fellow,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Are  you  fond  of  truth  ?" 

"  Hem !  Why  yes,  sir.  I  spare  it  as  much  as  I 
can.  I  don't  treat  it  as  an  every*  day  concern.  We 
had  a  neighbour  once,  a  Widow  McCormick,  who  was 
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rather  penurioua»  and  whenever  she  saw  her  servants 
buttering  their  bread  too  thickly,  she  nsed  to  whisper 
to  them  in  a  confid^itial  way,  ^  Ahagor,  the  thinner 
you  spread  it  the  further  it^ll  go/  Hem !  How- 
ever, I  must  confess  that  once  or  twice  a  year  I 
draw  on  it  by  way  of  novelty,  that  is,  on  set  days 
or  bonfire  nights ;  and  I  hope,  sir,  you^  admit  that 
that^s  treating  it  with  respect/^ 

'^  How  did  you  happen  to  turn  musician  ?**  asked 
the  other. 

'' Why,  sir,  I  was  always  fond  of  a  jingle;  buttotdl 
you  the  truth,Iwould  rather  have  the  same  jingle  in  my 
purse  than  in  my  instrument.  Devil  such  an  unmusical 
purse  ever  a  man  was  cursed  with,  than  I  have  been 
doomed  to  carry  during  my  whole  hie" 

^^  Then  it  was  a  natural  love  of  music  that  sent 
you  abroad  as  a  performer?^' 

^'  Partly  only,  sir ;  for  there  were  three  causes 
went  to  it.  There  is  a  sartain  man,  named  Dandy 
Dulcimer,  that  I  had  a  very  loving  regard  for,  and  I 
thought  it  against  his  aise  and  comfort  to  ask  him  to 
strain  his  poor  bcmes  by  hard  work.  I  according^ 
substituted  p)ure  idleness  for  it,  which  is  a  delig^tfui 
thing  in  its  way.  There,  sir,  is  two  of  the  causes — 
love  of  mdody,  and  a  strong  but  virtuous  disinclina- 
tion to  wox4jL  The  third "  but  here  he  paused  and 

his  face  darkened* 

''  WeU,"  inquired  the  stranger,  ''  the  third  ?  What 
about  the  third  ?" 

Dandy  significantly  pointed  back  with  his  thumb 
over  his  dioulder,  in  the  direction  of  Red  Hall.  "  It 
was  him,"  he  said ;  '^  the  Black  Baronet — or  rather 
the  incarnate  deviL'' 
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'*  Tlmf  s  tmth,  at  all  events,''  observed  Pat^  corro- 
homting  the  inoomplete  assertion. 

''  It  ivas  he^  sir/'  continned  Dandy^  ^^  that  thrust 
US  out  of  onr  comfortable  fann — he  best  knoivs  why 
and  wherefore— «nd  hke  a  tme  friend  of  liberty^  he 
set  ns  at  lai^  from  onr  comfortable  place  to  enjoy 
it." 

**  Wdl/'  replied  the  stranger,  ''  if  that  be  tme,  it 
vas  hard ;  bnt  yon  know  every  story  has  two  sides ; 
or,  as  the  proverb  goes,  one  story  is  weU  nntil  the 
other  is  toM.  Let  ns  dismiss  this?  If  I  engage 
yon  to  attend  me,  can  yon  be  fedthful,  honest,  and 
cautions  ?" 

^  To  an  honest  man,  sir,  I  can;  bnt  to  no  other. 
I  grant  I  have  acted  the  knave  vezy  often,  bnt  it  was 
always  in  self-defence,  and  towards  fieur  greater  knaves 
than  myself.  An  honest  man  did  once  ax  me  to 
sOTfe  him  in  an  honest  way;  bnt  as  I  was  then  in  a 
rogimii  state  of  mind,  I  told  him  I  couldn't  con- 
adeiitioualy  do  it/' 

"  If  yon  were  entrusted  with  a  secret,  for  instance, 
ooold  yon  nndortake  to  keep  it?" 

"  I  was  several  times  in  Dublin,  sir,  and  saw  over 
the  door  of  some  pubhc  office  a  big,  brazen  feUow, 
witii  the  world  on  his  badL;  and  do  you  know 
that  from  what  he  seemed  to  suffer  I  thought  he 
hnked  very  like  a  man  that  was  keeping  a  secret, 
lb  tell  God's  troth,  ar,  I  never  liked  a  burthen  of 
any  kind ;  and  wherever  I  can  get  a  man  that  will 
cany  a  share  of  it,  I ^" 

'^Tnt !  your  honour,  never  mind  him,"  said  Pat. 
^  What  the  dence  are  you  at,  Dandy?  Do  you  want 
to  prevent  the  gintleman  from  engagin'  you  ?  Never 
ttiind  hJTw^  sir;  he's  as  honest  as  the  snn." 
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**  It  matters  not^  Pat/'  said  the  stranger ;  ''  I  like 
lim.  Are  you  willing  to  take  service  with  me  for  a 
short  time^  my  good  feUow  V* 

'^  If  you  could  get  any  one  to  give  you  a  carrac^ 
ther^  sir,  perhaps  I  mi^t/'  replied  Dandy. 

''How,  sirrah  I  what  do  you  mean?''  said  the 
stranger. 

"  Why,  sir,  that  we  humble  folks  haven't  all  the 
dishonesty  to  ourselves.  I  think  our  superiors  come 
'in  now  and  then  for  the  lion's  share  of  it.  There, 
now,  is  the  Black  Baronet." 

''But  you  are  not  entering  the  service  of  the 
Black  Baronet." 

"  No ;  but  the  old  scoundrel  struck  his  daughter 
to-day,  because  she  wouldn't  consent  to  marry  that 
young  profligate,  Lord  Dunroe ;  and  has  her  locked 
up  besides." 

The  stranger  had  been  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  when  the  Bandy  mentioned  these  revolting 
circumstances  j  for  the  truth  was,  that  Lucy's  maid 
had  taken  upon  her  the  office  of  that  female  virtue 
called  curiosity,  and  by  the  aid  of  her  eye,  her  ear, 
and  an  open  key-hole,  was  able  to  communicate  to 
one  or  two  of  the  other  servants,  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence of  course,  all  that  had  occurred  during  the 
interview  between  father  and  daughter.  Now  it  so 
happened,  that  Dandy,  who  had  been  more  than  once 
in  the  course  of  his  visits  to  the  kitchen,  promised,  as 
he  said,  to  metamurphy  one  of  them  into  Mrs.  Dul« 
cimer,  alias  Murphy — ^this  being  his  real  name — ^was 
accidentally  in  the  kitchen  while  the  dialogue  lasted, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards ;  and  as  the  expectant 
Mrs.  Dulcimer  was  one  of  the  first  to  whom  the  secret 
was  so  solemnly  confided,  we  need  scarcely  say  that 
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it  was  instantly  transferred  to  Dandj^s  keeping,  who 
moitioiied  it  more  from  honest  indignation  than  from 
anj  other  motive. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  combination 
of  feelings  that  might  be  read  in  the  stranger^s  fine 
features — distress,  anger,  compassion,  love,  and  sor- 
row, all  struggled  for  mastery.  He  sat  down,  and 
there  was  an  instant  pause  in  the  conversation ;  for 
both  Dandy  and  his  brother  felt  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  collected  to  proceed  with  it.  They  con- 
sequentiy,  after  glancing  with  surprise  at  each  other, 
lemained  silent,  until  the  stranger  should  resume  it. 
At  length,  after  a  struggle  that  was  evidently  a  severe 
cue,  he  said^ 

"  Now,  my  good  fellow,  no  more  of  this  buffoonery. 
Will  you  take  service  with  me  for  three  months,  since 
I  am  willing  to  accept  you  ?     Ay  or  no  ?" 

"  As  willing  as  the  flowers  of  May,  your  honour ; 
and  I  trust  you  will  never  have  cause  to  find  fault 

m 

vith  me,  so  fiu*  as  truth,  honesty,  and  discretion,  goes. 
I  can  see  a  thing  and  not  see  it.  I  can  hear  a  thing 
and  not  hear  it.  I  can  do  a  thing  and  not  do  it, — 
bat  it  must  be  honest.  In  short,  sir,  if  you  have 
DO  objection,  I'm  your  man.  I  like  your  face,  sir, 
there's  something  honourable  and  manly  in  it." 

''  Perhaps  you  would  wish  to  name  the  amoxmt  of 
the  wages  you  expect  ?  if  so,  speak.'' 

"  Devil  a  wage  or  wages  I'll  name,  sir ;  thaf  s  a 
matter  I'll  leave  to  your  own  generosity." 

"  Very  well,  then ;  I  start  by  the  '  Fly '  to- 
night, and  you,  observe,  are  to  accompany  me.  The 
tnmk  which  I  shall  bring  with  me  is  already  packed, 
80  that  you  will  have  very  Httie  trouble." 

Dandy  and  his  relative  both  left  him,  and  he,  with 
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a  view  of  aUBying  the  agitation  whicb  he  felt,  walked 
towards  the  residence  of  Father  M'Snug,  who  had 
promised^  if  he  could^  to  Aimish  him  with  farther 
instructions^  ere  he  should  start  for  the  Metropolis. 

After  they  had  left  the  room^  our  friend  Cracken- 
fudge  peeped  out  of  the  back  apartment^  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  coast  was  dear;  and,  after 
stretching  his  neck  over  the  stairs  to  ascertain  that 
there  was  no  one  in  the  hall,  he  tripped  down  as  if  he 
were  treading  on  razors^  and  with  a  face  brimfbl  of 
importance  made  his  escape  from  the  inn,  for,  in 
truth,  the  mode  of  his  disappearing  could  be  termed 
little  eke. 

Now,  in  the  days  of  which  we  write  it  so  happened 
that  there  was  a  vast  portion  of  bitter  rivalry  between 
mail  coaches  and  their  proprietors.  At  this  time  an 
opposition  coach,  called  **  The  Flash  of  lightning'' — 
to  denominate,  we  presume,  the  speed  at  which  it 
went^^ran  against  the  ''  Fly,''  to  the  manifest  and 
frequently  to  the  actual  danger  of  the  ihea  reigning 
monarch's  liege  and  loyal  subjects.  To  the  office  of 
this  coach,  then,  did  Crackenfiidge  repair,  with  an 
honourable  intention  of  watching  the  motions  of  our 
friend  the  stranger,  prompted  thereto  by  two  motives — 
first,  a  curiosity  that  was  naturally  prurient  and  mean; 
secondly,  by  an  anxious  wish  to  serve  Sir  Thomas 
Gourlay,  and  if  possible,  to  involve  himself  in  his  affairs, 
thus  rendering  his  interest  touching  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition — ^the  magistracy — a  matter  not  to  be 
withheld.  He  instantly  took  his  seat  for  Dublin — 
an  inside  seat — ^in  order  to  conceal  himself  as  much 
as  possible  fixnn  observation.  Having  arranged  this 
affair,  he  rode  home  in  high  spirits,  and  made  pre- 
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pustiaDS  for  starting^  in  due  time^  by  "  The  Flash  of 


f} 


The  stnmger,  on  his  way  to  Father  M'Snug's^ 
caDed  upon  his  friend  Spdman,  with  whom  he  had  a 
long  confidential  conversation.  They  had  already 
determined,  if  the  unfortunate  heir  of  Red  HaQ  could 
be  tnoed,  and  if  his  disappearance  could  be  brought 
bonie  to  the  baronet,  to  take  such  public  or  rather 
kgal  proceedings  as  they  might  be  advised  to  by 
ffnmprteat  professional  advice.  Our  readers  may 
sbeady  guess,  however/  that  the  stranger  was  infiu- 
eoeed  by  motives  snfSciently  strong  and  decisive  to 
pcfcnt  him,  above  all  men,  from  appearing,  publicly 
or  at  all,  in  any  proceedings  that  might  be  taken 
against  the  baronet. 

On  arriving  at  Father  M'Snug's,  he  found  that 
exodknt  man  at  home ;  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion 
Unl  he  observed  with  more  attention  than  before  the 
dtraordinary  neatness  of  his  dwelling*hou8e  and  pre- 
miBea.  The  cleanliness,  the  order,  the  whiteness,  the 
ifaiking  taste  displayed,  the  variety  of  culinary  uten- 
ds,  not  in  themselves  expensive,  but  arranged  vrith 
•orprimg  r^nlarity,  constituting  a  little  paradise  of 
oonfoiienoe  and  comfort,  were  all  perfectly  delightful 
to  eontemplate.  The  hall-door  was  open,  and  when 
the  stranger  entered,  he  found  no  one  in  the  kitchen, 
far  it  is  necessary  to  say  here  that  in  tins  neat  but 
anaasaming  abode  of  boievolence  and  goodness,  that 
which  *we' have  termed  the  hall-door  led,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  beautiful  little  kitchen  we  have  just 
deicribed.  The  stranger  having  heard  voices  in  con- 
veraation  with  the  priest  resolved  to  wait  a  Uttle  until 
bb  viators  should  leave  him,  as  he  felt  reluctant  to 
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intrude  upon  liim  \rliile  engaged  with  his  parishioners. 
He  could  not  prevent  himself^  however,  from  over- 
hearing the  following  portion  of  their  conversation. 

"  And  was  it  yesterday  he  put  in  the  distraint  ?'* 

"  It  was,  your  reverence/' 

"  Oh,  the  dirty  Turk ;  sorra  landlord  at  all  is  half 
so  hard  to  ourselves  as  those  of  our  own  religion; 
they'll  show  some  lenity  to  a  Protestant,  and  I  don't 
blame  them  for  that,  but  they  trample  those  belong- 
ing to  their  own  creed  under  their  inhuman  hooves.'' 

"  How  much  is  it,  Nogher  ?" 

"  Only  nine  pounds,  your  reverence." 

"  Well,  then,  bring  me  a  stamp  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  I'll  pass  my  bill  to  him  for  the 
amount." 

"  Troth,  sir,  wid  great  respect,  your  reverence  will 
do  no  such  thing.  However  I  may  get  it  settled  I 
wont  lug  you  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders.  Yon 
have  done  more  of  that  kind  of  work  than  you  could 
afford.  No,  sir ;  but  if  you  will  send  Father  James 
up  to  my  poor  wife  and  daughter  thaf  s  so  ill  in  this 
faver — ^thaf  s  all  I  want." 

"  To  be  sure  he'll  go,  or  rather  I'll  go  myself,  for 
he  wont  be  home  till  after  station.  Did  this  middle- 
man landlord  of  yours  know  that  there  was  fever  in 
jour  family  when  he  sent  in  the  bailiffs." 

"  To  do  him  justice,  sir,  he  did  not ;  but  he  knows 
it  since  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  yet  he  wont 
take  them  off  unless  he  gets  either  the  rent  or 
security." 

"  Troth,  and  the  hard-hearted  Turk  will  have  the 
security; — whisper, — call  down  to-morrow  with  a 
stamp,  and  I'll  put  my  name  on  it ;  and  let  these  men. 


it 
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these  keepers,  go  about  their  business.  Mj  good- 
ness !  to  think  of  having  two  strange  fellows  night 
and  day  in  a  sick  and  troubled  family.  Oh,  dear  me ! 
one-half  the  world  doesn't  know  how  the  other  Uves. 
If  many  of  the  rich  and  wealthy,  Michael,  could  wit-- 
ness  the  scenes  that  I  witness,  the  sight  might  pro- 
bably soften  their  hearts.  Is  tliis  boy  your  son, 
Nogherr'' 
"  He  is,  dr." 

"  I  hope  you  are  giving  him  a  good  education ;  and 
I  hope,  besides,  that  he  is  a  good  boyj?    Do  you  attend 
joor  duty  regularly,  my  good  lad?"^ 
"  I  do,  plaise  your  reverence.'' 
"  And  obey  your  parents  ?" 
I  hope  so,  sir." 

Indeed,"  said  his  father,  ''poor  Mick  doesn't 
lave  us  much  to  complain  of  in  that  respect ;  he's  a 
veiy  good  boy  in  general,  your  reverence." 

''God  bless  you,  my  child,"  said  the  priest  so- 
kmnly,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  boy's  head,  who 
was  sitting,  "and  guide  your  feet  in  the  paths  of 
religion  and  virtue !" 

"Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  poor  affectionate  lad, 
bursting  into  tears,  "  I  wish  you  would  come  to  my 
mother ;  she  is  very  ill,  and  so  is  my  sister." 

"  I  will  go,  my  child,  in  half-an-hour.  .  I  see  you 
are  a  good  youth,  and  full  of  affection ;  I  will  go 
tlmost  immediately.  Here,  Mat  Ruly,"  he  shouted, 
nang  the  parlour  window  on  seeing  that  neat  boy 
pass; — "  here,  you  colossus — ^you  gigantic  prototype  of 
grace  and  beauty; — ^I  say,  go  and  saddle  Freney  the 
Bobber  immediately ;  I  must  attend  a  sick  call  with- 
out dehiy.     What  do  you  stare  and  gape  for  ?  shut 
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that  fiithomleas  cleft  in  your  face,  and  be  off.  Now; 
Nogher/'  he  aaid^  once  more  addressing  the  man, 
''  slip  down  to-morrow  with  the  stamp ;  or,  stay,  why 
should  diese  fellows  be-there  two  hours,  and  the  house 
and  the  family  as  they  are  ?  Sit  down  here  for  a  few 
minutes,  I'll  go  home  with  you;  we  can  get  the 
stamp  in  Ballymacruiskeen,  on  our  way,  —  ay,  and 
draw  up  the  bill  there  too ; — ^throth  we  can,  and  we 
will  too ;  so  not  a  syllable  against  it.  You  know  I 
must  have  my  will,  and  that  Pm  a  raging  lion  when 
opposed.^' 

"  God  bless  your  reverence,'^  rqdied  the  man^ 
moved  almost  to  tears  by  his  goodness ;  "  numy  an  act 
of  the  kind  your  poor  and  struggUng  parishioners  has 
to  thank  you  for.'^ 

On  looking  into  the  kitchen,  for  the  parlour  door 
was  open,  he  espied  the  stranger,  whom  he  approadied 
with  every  mark  of  the  most  profound  respect,  but 
still  with  perfect  ease  and  independence. 

After  the  first  salutations  were  over — 

"  Well,  mr,"  said  the  priest,  "  do  you  hold  to  your 
purpose  of  going  to  Dublin  ?" 

"  I  go  this  night,*'  replied  the  other^  ^  and,  except 
through  the  old  man  to  whom  you  are  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  the  letter,  I  must  confess  I  have  but  slight 
expectations  of  success.  Unless  we  secure  this  un- 
fortunate young  man,  that  is,  always  supposing  that 
he  is  ahve,  and  are  able  clearly  and  without  question 
to  identify  his  person,  all  we  may  do  must  be  in  vain, 
and  the  baronet  is  firm  in  both  title  and  estates.*' 

"  That  is  evident,'*  replied  the  priest.  "  Ck>uld 
you  find  the  heir  ahve,  and  identify  his  person,  of 
course  your  battle  is  won.     Well ;  if  there  be  any- 
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thing  like  a  thread  to  guide  yon  through  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  labyrinth  I  have  placed  it  in  your  hands/' 

^  I  am  sensible  of  your  good  wishes,  sir,  and  I 
thank  you  very  much  for.  the*  interest  you  have  so 
kindly  taken  in  the  matter.  By  the  way,  I  engaged 
a  servant  to  accompany  me, — one  Dulcimer,  Dandy 
Dulcimer ;  pray,  what  kind  of  moral  character  does 
he  bear?'' 

"  Dandy  Dulcimer,''  exclaimed  the  priest ;  "  why, 
the  thief  ci  the  world,  is  it  possible  ycji  have  en« 
gaged  him  ?" 

"  Why?  is  he  not  honest  ?"  asked  the  other,  with 
surprise. 

''  Honest !"  replied  the  priest,  ^'  the  vagabond's  as 
honest  a  vagabond  as  ever  Uved.  You  may  trust  him 
in  an3^ing  and  ev^ything.  When  I  call  him  a  vaga- 
bond, I  only  mean  it  in  a  kind  and  fiuniliar  sense ; 
and  by  the  way  I  must  give  you  an  explanation  upon 
tiie  subject  of  my  pony.  You  must  have  heard  me 
call  him  "  Freney  the  Robber"  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Now,  sorra  other  sense  did  I  ever  give  him  that  name 
in  but  an  ironical  one,  just  like  lucus  a  non  lucendo, 
or  in  other  words,  because  the  poor  creature  is  strictly 
honest  and  well-tempered.  And,  indeed,  there  are 
some  animals  much  more  moral  in  their  disposition 
than  others.  Some  i&re  kind,  affectionate,  benevolent, 
and  grateful ;  and  some,  on  the  other  hand,  are  thieving 
robbers  and  murderers.  No,  sir,  I  admit  that  I  was 
wrong,  and,  so  to  speak,  I  owe  Freney  an  apology  for 
having  given  him  a  bad  name ;  but  then  again  I  have 
made  it  up  to  him  in  other  respects.  Now,  you'll 
scarcely  believe  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  although 
you  may,  for  sorra  word  lie's  in  it.     When  Freney 
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sometimes  is  turned  out  into  my  fields,  he  never 
breaks  bounds,  nor  covets,  so  to  speak,  his  neigh- 
bour's property,  but  confines  himself  strictly  and 
honestly  to  his  own ;  and  I  can  tell  you  it's  not  every 
horse  would  do  that  or  man  either.  He  knows  my 
voice,  too,  and  what  is  more,  my  very  foot,  for  he 
will  whinny  when  he  hears  it,  and  before  he  sees  me 
at  all/' 

*'  Pray,''  said  the  stranger,  exceedingly  amused  at 
this  narrative,  ''  how  does  your  huge  servant  get  on  ?" 

"  Is  it  Mat  Ruly  ? — ^why,  sir,  the  poor  boy's  as  kind- 
hearted  and  benevolent,  and  has  as  sharp  an  appetite 
as  ever.  He  told  me  that  he  cried  yesterday  when 
bringing  a  Httle  assistance  to  a  poor  &mily'in  the 
neighbourhood.  But,  touching  this  matter  on  which 
you  are  engaged,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  write 
to  me  from  time  to  time,  for  I  shall  feel  anxious  to 
hear  how  you  get  on  ?" 

The  stranger  promised  to  do  so,  and  after  having 
received  two  letters  from  him  they  shook  hands  and 
separated. 

We  have  stated  before  that  Dandy  Dulcimer  had 
a  sweetheart  in  the  service  of  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay. 
Soon  after  the  interview  .between  the  stranger  and 
Dandy,  and  while  the  formar  had  gone  to  get  the 
letters  from  Father  M'Snug,  this  same  sweetheart, 
by  name.  Alley  Maher,  came  to  have  a  word  or  two 
with  Paudeen  Gair,  or  Pat  Sharpe.  When  Paudeen 
saw  her,  he  imputed  the  cause  of  her  visit  to  some- 
thing connected  with  Dandy  Dulcimer,  his  cousin; 
for,  as  the  latter  had  disclosed  to  him  the  revelation 
which  Alley  had  made,  he  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  Dandy  had  commu^cated  to  her  the  feet  of  his 
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to  accept  service  with  the  stranger  at  the 
inn,  and  to  proceed  with  him  to  Dublin.  And  sndi, 
indeed,  was  the  actual  truth.  Paudeen  had,  on  be^ 
balf  of  the  Dandy,  all  but  arranged  the  matter  with 
the  stranger  a  couple  of  days  before.  Dandy  being  a 
oonaeuting  party,  so  that  nothing  was  wanting  but  an 
interriew  between  the  latter  and  the  stranger,  in 
Older  to  complete  the  negotiation. 

"  Pat,''  said  Alley,  after  he  had  brought  her  up  to 
a  litiie  back  room  on  the  second  story,  "  I  know  that 
TOOT  fionfly  ever  and  always  has  been  an  honest 
&mily,  and  that  a  stain  of  thraichery  or  disgrace  was 
ne?€r  upon  one  of  their  name.'' 

^'  Thank  God,  and  you,  AUey ;  I  am  proud  to  know 
that  what  you  say  is  right  and  true." 

"Wdl,  then,"  she  replied,  ''it  is,  and  every  one 
knows  it.  Now,  then,  can  you  keep  a  secret,  for  the 
nke  of  truth  and  conscience,  ay,  and  religion ;  and 
if  all  will  not  do,  for  the  sake  of  her  that  paid  back, 
to  your  fiunily,  out  of  her  own  private  purse,  what 
her  father  robbed  them  of." 

"  By  the  twelve  apostles,"  rtolied  Pat,  "  if  there'* 
a  li?in'  bein'  I'd  sacrifize  my  life  for,  it's  her." 

"  Listen ;  I  want  you  to  secure  two  seats  in  the 
"Fly"  for  this  night ;  inside  seats/or  if  you  cant  get 
insides,  then  outsides  will  do." 

"  Stop  where  you  are,"  replied  Pat,  about  to  start 
down  stairs, ''  the  thing  will  be  done  in  five  minutes.'^ 

"  Are  you  mad,  Pat  ?"  said  she,  "  take  the  money 
with  you  before  you  go." 

"  Begad,"  said  Pat,  "  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth, 
-4iere,  let  us  have*  it.  And  so  the  darling  young 
lady  is  forced  to  fly  from  the  tyrant  ?" 

VOL.  I.  R 
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"  Oh,  Pat/'  said  Alice,  Bolkmsity,  "  for  the  Bake  of 
the  living  God,  don't  breathe  that  you  know  anythmg 
about  it ;  we're  lost  if  yoa  da" 

"  If  Dandy  was  here,  Alley,"  he  replied,  "  I'd 
make  him  swear  it  upon  your  lips ;  but,  hand  us  the 
money,  for  there's  little  time  to  be  lost;  I  hope  all 
the  sates  aren't  taken." 

He  ^vas  just  in  time,  however;  and  in  a  few  miniitea 
returned,  having  secured  for  two  the  only  inside  seats 
that  were  left  untaken  at  the  moment,  although  there 
were  many  claimantB  for  them  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
waids. 

*'  Now,  Alley,"  said  he,  after  he  had  letumed  from 
the  coach-office,  which,  by  the  way,  was  connected 
with  the  inn,  "  what  does  all  this  mane  ?  I  think  I 
eould  guess  something  ahont  it. — A  runaway,  eh  ?" 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  a  runaway  ?"  she  relied; 
"  of  course  she  is  rmming  away  from  her  brule  of  a 
fiither,  and  I  am  goin'  with  her." 

''But  isn't  she  goin'  wid  somebody  else?"  he 
inquired. 

.    "  No,"  replied  Alley ;  ''  I  know  where  she  is  goin' ; 
but  she  18  goin'  wid  nobody  but  myself" 

''  Ah,  AUey,"  replied  Pat,  shrewdly,  ''  I  see  ahe 
has  kept  you  in  the  daik;  but  I  dont  Uame  her. 
Only,  if  you  can  keep  a  secret,  so  can  I." 

''  Pait,"  said  she,  ^'desire  the  coachman  to  stop  at 
the  white  gate,  where  two  faymaks  will  be  waitin' 
fiir  it,  and  let  the  guard  come  down  and  open  the 
door  for  us ;  so  that  we  wont  have  occasion  to  spake. 
Iffl  aisy  to  know  one's  voice,  Pat" 

"  I'U  manage  it  all,"  said  Pat ;  ^'  make  your  mind 
aisy — and  what  is  mor^  I'll  not  breathe  a  syllable  to 
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morteil  man,  wcBoai^  or  diild  about  iL  That  wonld 
bean  HDgratefoi  letnm  &r  hor  kiiidiieaB  to  oar  fiunily. 
Mqr  God  Hem  hat,  and  grant  her  happinffw,  and 
that* 8  the  worst  I  wish  her.^ 

Tke  baronety  in  Ae  ooorse  of  that  evenings  was 
attbig  in  hia  dining-room  alone,  a  bottle  of  Madeira 
More  him,  fiir  indeed  it  is  neoesaarjr  to  say,  that 
dflum^  imanfiiiJ  and  nnhospitabley  he  neverthdeaa 
indulged  pretty  fireely  in  wine.  He  appeared  moody, 
ad  ga^ed  down  the  Madeira  as  a  man  who  wished 
cidKr  to  Bostain  his  mind  against  care,  or  abaohztdy 
to  drown  memory,  and  probably  the  force  of  eon- 
nmee.  At  len^lii,  widi  a  flushed  huot,  and  a  voice 
made  more  deep  and  stem  by  his  potations,  and  the 
icAeelKms  they  excited,  he  rang  the  bdl,  and  in  a 
mament  the  butler  appeared. 

^  Is  GiBe^e  in  the  house,  Johnston  V 

«Yea,«r.'' 

"  Send  ^wiw  up.'* 

In  a  few  minutes,  Gillespie  flutered ;  and  indeed  it 
would  be  difficult  to  see  a  more  ferocious  looking 
ndfam  than  this  scoondrel,  who  was  groom  to  the 
biRiiet  Fame,  or  scandal,  or  truth,  as  the  case  may 
be,  had  settled  the  rdations  between  Sir  Thomas  and 
bin,  not  merely  as  those  of  master  and  servant,  but 
Si  tliQse  of  fiiHier  and  son.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how* 
eicr,  the  aimilanty  of  figure  and  feature  was  so 
estraofdoiary,  that  the  inference  could  be  considered 
liy  no  means  suiprising. 

^*  Txntn/'  said  tiie  baronet,  *'  I  suppose  there  is  a 
lAk  in  Hie  house?"' 

'^  I  ean^  say,  air,^  rephed  the  ruffian.  ^  I  never 
WW  any  one  in  use.  CMi,  yes,  Mbs  Gouriay  has  one'' 
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"  Yes"  replied  the  other,  with  a  gloomy  reflection^ 

I  forgot;  she  is,  in  addition  to  her  other  accom<i- 
plishments,  a  Bible  reader.  Well,  stay  where  you 
are ;  I  shall  get  it  myself/' 

He  accordingly  rose  and  proceeded  to  Lucy^s 
chamber,  where,  after  having  been  adinitted,  he  found 
the  book  he  sought,  imd  such  was  the  absence  of  mind 
occasioned  by  the  apprehensions  he  felt,  that  he 
brought  away  the  book,  and  forgot  to  lock  the  door. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  the  baronet,  sternly,  when  he 
returned,  "  do  you  respect  this  book  ?  It  is  the 
Bible." 

"  Why,  yes,  sir.  I  respect  every  book  that  has 
readin'  in  it — ^printed  readin\" 

*'  But  this  is  the  Bible  on  which  the  Christian 
religion  is  founded." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  doubt  that/'  repUed  the  en- 
lightened master  of  horse ;  "  but  I'd  prefer  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  or  the  History  of  Valen- 
tine and  Orson,  or  Fortunatus's  Purse." 

"  You  don't  relish  the  Bible,  then  ?" 

^'  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  never  read  a  line  of  it — 
although  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  it.  Isn't  that 
the  book  the  parsons  preach  from  ?" 

''  It  is,"  replied  the  baronet,  in  his  deep  voice. 
*'  This  book  is  the  source  and  origin  and  history  of 
the  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man;  this  is  the  book  on 
which  oaths  are  taken,  and  when  taken  falsely,  the 
falsehood  is  perjury,  and  the  individual  so  perjuring^ 
himself  is  transp(»rted,  either  for  life  or  a  term  of 
years,  while  Hving,  and  when  dead,  Gillespie — ^mark 
me  well,  sir — ^when  dead  his  soul  goes  to  eternal  per- 
dition in  the  flames  of  hell.  Would  you  now,  knowing^ 
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this — that  you  would  be  transported  in  this  worlds 
and  damned  in  the  next — ^would  you^  I  say^  take  an 
4»th  upon  this  book  and  break  it  ?" 

"  No^  sir^  not  after  what  you  have  said/' 

"  Wdl,  then^  I  am  a  magistrate,  and  I  wish  to 
administer  an  oath  to  you/' 

"  Vciy  wdl,  sir — ^ITl  swear  whatever  you  like/' 

''  Then  listen  —  take  the  book  in  your  right 
hand — ^you  shall  swear  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you,  Qod  I  You 
swear  to  execute  whatever  duty  I  may  happen  to 
require  at  your  hands,  and  to  keep  the  performance 
ct  that  duty  a  secret  from  every  living  mortal,  and 
besides  to  keep  secret  the  &ci  that  I  am  in  any  way 
connected  with  it — ^you  swear  this  ?** 

**  I  do,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  kissing  the  book. 

The  baronet  paused  a  little. 

**Yery  well,"  he  added,  "  consider  yourself  solemnly 
sworn,  and  pray  recollect  that  if  you  violate  this  oath 
— in  other  words,  if  you  commit  perjury,  I  shall  have 
you  transported,  as  sure  as  your  name  is  Gillespie/' 

"  But  your  honour  has  sworn  me  to  secresy,  and 
yet  I  dcm't  loiow  the  secret/' 

''  Neither  shall  you  for  twenty-four  hours  longer. 
I  am  not  and  shall  not  be  in  a  condition  to  mention 
it  to  you  sooner,  but  I  put  you  under  the  obligation 
iww,  in  order  that  you  may  have  time  to  reflect  upon 
its  importance.     You  may  go." 

Gillespie  felt  exceedingly  puzzled  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  services  about  to  be  required  at  his  hands,  but 
IS  every  attempt  to  solve  this  difficulty  was  fruitless, 
he  resolved  to  await  the  event  in  patience,  aware  that 
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from  a  lapse  of  memory^  substituted  one  spedes  of 
manufacture  for  another  thing,  ''  they  tell  me  he  is 
4Btopping  in  the  head  innin  Ballymacruiskeen;  an'  dang 
my  buttons,  but  he  must  be  i^  fellow  of  mettle,  Ibr 
sure  didnH  he  kick  that  tyrannical  ould  scoondiel,  tbe 
Black  Baronet,  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the  hall-door, 
when  he  came  to  bullyrag  over  him  about  his 
daughter — the  darlin  \" 

Lucy's  distress  was  here  incredible ;  and  had  not  her 
self-command  and  firmness  of  character  been  indeed 
unusual,  she  would  have  felt  it  extremely  difficult  to 
keep  her  agitation  within  due  bounds. 

''You  labour  under  a  mistake  there,''  replied 
ihe  stranger ;  '^  I  happen  to  know  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurred.  Some  warm  words  passed 
between  them,  but  no  blows.  A  yoimg  person 
named  Fenton,  whom  I  know,  was  present." 

*'  Why,"  observed  the  grazier,  "  thaf  s  the  young 
fellow  that  goes  mad  betimes,  an'  a  quare  chap  he  is 
by  all  accounts.     They  say  he  went  mad^for  love." 

From  this  it  was  evident  that  rumour  had,  as  usual, 
assigned  several  causes  for  Fenton's  insanity. 

"  Yes,  I  beheve  so,"  replied  the  stranger. 

AUey,  who  thought  she  had  been  overlooked  in 
this  partial  dialogue,  determined  to  sustain  her  part 
in  the  conversation  with  a  dignity  becoming  her  situa- 
tion, now  resolved  to  flourish  in  with  something  like 
effect. 

"  They  know  nothiug  about  it,"  she  said,  '^  that 
calls  Miss  Gourlay's  sweetheart  a  button-maker. 
Miss  Gourlay's  not  the  stuff  to  fall  in  love  wid  any 
button-maker,  even  if  he  made  buttons  of  goold ;  an' 
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more  they  say  that  the  king  an'  queen,  and  the  whole 
royal  finnily  wears  goolden  buttons/' 

''  I  think,  in  spaiking  of  buttons/'  observed  the 
grazier,  with  a  grin,  '^  that  you  might  lave  the  queen 
out" 

"And  why  should  I  lave  the  queen  out?"  asked 
ASey,  indignantly,  and  with  a  towering  resolution  to 
defend  the  privil^es  of  her  sex.  "  Why  ought  I 
lave  the  queen  out,  I  say  ?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  grazier,  with  a  still  broader 
grin,  "  barring  she  wears  the  breeches,  I  don't 
know  what  occasion  she  coxdd  have  for  buttons." 

"That  only  shows  your  ignorance,"  said  Alley; 
^  don't  you  know  that  all  ladies  wear  habit  shirts, 
and  that  habit  shirts  must  have  buttons  ?" 

"I  never  heard  of  a  shirt  havin'  buttons  anywhere 
hat  at  the  neck,"  ^replied  the  grazier,  who  drew  the 
inference  in  question  from  his  own,  which  were  made 
upon  a  very  simple  and  primitive  fashion. 

"But  you  don't  know  either,"  responded  Alley, 
iatmdnng  nobly  into  the  purest  fiction,  from  an  im- 
pression that  the  character  of  her  mistress  required 
it  for  her  defence,  "  you  don't  know  that  nobody  is 
allowed  to  make  buttons  for  the  queen  but  a  knight 
o*  the  garther." 

"  Garther !"  exclaimed  the  grazier,  with  astonish- 
ment. "  Why,  what  the  dickens  has  garthers  to  do 
wid  buttons  ?" 

"  More  than  you  think,"  replied  the  redoubtable 
Alley.  "  The  queen  wears  buttons  to  her  garthers, 
aad  the  knight  o'  the  garther  is  always  obliged  to 
try  them  on ;  but  always,  of  course,  afore  company." 

The  stranger  was  exceedingly  amused  at  this  bit 
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of  by-play  between  Alley  and  the  honest  grazier^  and 
the  more  bo  as  it  drew  the  conversation  fiom  a  point 
of  the  subject  that  was  painful  to  him  in  the  last 
d^ree,  inasmuch  as  it  directly  inyolved  the  cfaaiacter 
of  Miss  Grourlay. 

''How  do  you  know,  then,''  proceeded  Alley^ 
triumphantly,  ''but  the  button-maker  that  Miss 
Gourlay  has  fEdlen  in  love  with,  may  be  a  knight  o' 
the  garther  ?'' 

"  Begad,  there  may  be  a  great  dale  in  that,  too^^' 
replied  the  unsuspicious  grazier,  who  never  dreamt 
that  Alley's  knowledge  of  court  etiquette  might  pos- 
sibly be  rather  limited,  and  her  accounts  of  it  some- 
what apocryphal ; — "  begad,  there  may.  Well,"  he 
added,  with  an  honest  and  earnest  tone  of  sincerity, 
"for  my  part,  and  from  all  ever  I  heard  of  that 
of  a  beauty,  she  deserves  a  knight  of  the 
s,  let  alone  a  knight  o'  the  garther.  They  say 
the  good  she  does  among  the  poor  and  destitute 
since  they  came  home  is  untellable.  God  bless  her  I 
And  that  she  may  live  long  and  die  happy  is  the 
worst  that  I  or  anybody  that  knows  her  wishes  her. 
If  s  well  known  that  she  had  her  goodness  from  her 
angel  of  a  mother  at  all  events,  for  they  say  that 
such  another  woman  for  charity  and  kindness  to  the 
poor  never  lived ;  and  by  aU  accounts  she  led  an  un- 
happy and  miserable  life  wid  her  Turk  of  a  husband, 
who,  they  say,  broke  her  heart,  and  sent  her  to  an 
early  grave." 

Alley  was  about  to  bear  fiery  and  vehement  testi- 
mony  to  the  truth  of  all  this;  but  Lucy,  whose 
bosom  heaved  up  strongly  two  (v  three  times  at  these 
affecting  allusions  to  her  beloved  mother,  and  who 
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afaaoBl  wbbed  akmd,  notmerelyfrom  sonrov  bat  dis- 
tiessy  arismg  from  the  wbde  tenour  of  the  conTer8»« 
▼Inspered  a  few  words  into  her  ear^  and  she  was 
]BifaD%  silent.  The  tBonoBt  seemed  scNtnewhat 
stvikd ;  for,  in  truths  as  we  have  said,  he  was  natn* 
nfijr  one  of  those  men  who  wish  to  hear  themselves 
tsIL  In  this  instance,  however,  he  found,  after 
hamg  made  three  or  four  colloquial  attadu  upon  the 
stranger,  bnt  without  success,  that  he  must  onlj  have 
nooorse  either  to  soliloquy  or  silence.  He  accord- 
nk^y  eommenced  to  hum  over  several  old  Irish  airs, 
to  which  he  Tentured  to  join  the  words — at  first  in  a 
^«y  subdued  undertone.  Whenever  the  coach 
^ped,  however,  to  change  horses,  which  it  g^ieraUy 
did  at  some  public  house  or  inn,  the  stranger  could 
observe  that  the  grazier  always  went  out,  and  on  his 
i^Etom  appeared  to  be  affected  with  a  still  stronger 
idisk  for  melody.  By  d^rees  he  proceeded  firom  a 
^(ilenbly  distinct  undertone  to  raise  his  voice  into  a 
Uder  key,  when,  at  last,  throwing  aside  all  reserve, 
k  commenced  the  song  of  Oinnskfen  Lawn,  which  he 
P^  in  admirable  style  and  spirit,  and  with  a  rich 
^>>dloir  voice,  that  was  calculated  to  render  every  jus- 
te  to  that  fine  old  air.  -  In  this  manner,  he  hterally 
•mg  Ids  way  until  within  a  few  miles  of  the  metropolis. 
He  was  not,  however,  without  assistance,  during,  at 
'fi^,  a  portion  of  the  joomey.  Our  firiend  Dandy, 
*1m>  was  on  the  outside,  finding  Ihat  the  coach  came 
^  a  level  space  on  the  road,  placed  the  dulcimer  cm 
^  knees,  and  commenced  an  aceompaniment  on  that 
^romcnt,  which  produced  an  effect  equally  comic 
and  agreeaUe.  And  what  added  to  the  humour  of 
flu8  extraordinary  duet — ^if  we  can  call  it  so— was  the 
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delight  with  which  eadi  intimated  his  satiafacdon  at 
the  performance  of  the  other^  as  well  as  with  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  expressed. 

''  Well  done^  Dandy !  dang  my  buttons^  but  you 
shine  upon  the  wires.  Ah^  thin^  it's  you  that  13  and 
ever  was  the  wiry  lad^ — and  sure  that  was  what  made 
you  take  to  the  dulcimer  of  course.  Dandy,  achora, 
will  you  give  us,  ^  Merrily  kissed  the  Quaker/  and  I 
ask  it,  Dandy,  bekaise  we  are  in  a  reUgious  way,  and 
have  a  quaker's  meetin'  in  the  coach.'' 

*'  No,"  replied  Dandy;  "  but  I'll  give  you  the 
'  Bonny  brown  Girl,'  that's  worth  a  thousand  of  it, 
jou  thief." 

'^  Bravo,  Dandy,  and  so  it  is ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
«ee  in  the  dark,  dang  my  buttons,  but  I  think  we 
have  one  here  too." 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,  sir,"  said  Allqr, 
appropriating  it  without  ceremony  to  herself.  '*  I  feel 
much  obliged  to  you,  sir;  but  I'm  not  worthy  of  it." 

"  My  darling,"  repUed  the  jolly  fiurmer,  "  you  had 
J[)etther  not  take  me  up  till  I  fall.  How  do  you  know 
it  was  for  you  it  was  intended  ?  You're  not  the  only 
Jady  in  the  coach,  avoumeen." 

*'  And  you're  not  the  only  gintleman  in  the  coach. 
Jemmy  Doran,"  replied  Alley,  indignantly.  "  I  know 
you  well,  man  aUve— -and  you  picked  up  your,  polite- 
ness from  your  cattle,  I  suppose." 

"  A  better  chance  of  getting  it  from  them  than 
from  you,"  replied  the  hasty  grazier.  ''But  I  tell 
you  at  once,  to  take  it  aisy,  achora;  don't  get  on 
fire,  or  you'll  bum  the  coach — ^the  compliment  was 
cot  intended  for  you  at  all  events.    Come,  Dandy, 
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gm  OS  the  *  Bonny  brown  GirV  and  111  help  yon, 
as  wdl  as  I'm  able/' 

In  a  moment  the  dulcimer  was  at  work  on  the  top 
of  the  ooadiy  and  the  merry  fiinner^  at  the  top  of  his 
Iiiiigs,  lending  his  assistance  inside. 

When  the  performance  had  been  condnded^  Alley^ 
who  was  brimfuU  of  indignation  at  the  slight 
whidi  had  been  put  upon  her^  said — "  Many  thanks 
to  you,  Tnisther  Doran,  but  if  you  plaise  we'll  dispense 
wid  your  music  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Remember 
you're  not  among  your  own  bullocks  and  swine — ^and 
that  tills  roaring  and  grunting  is  and  must  be  very 
disagreeable  to  polite  company." 

''  Trotii^  whoever  you  are,  you  have  the  advantage 
of  me/'  replied  the  good-natured  fBurmer,  "  and  besides 
I  bdeve  you're  right — I'm  afraid  I've  given  ofiSnce ; 
and  as  we  have  gone  so  far — but  no,  dang  my  buttons, 
I  wont — ^I  was  goin'  to  tiy  '  Kiss  my  Lady/  along 
wid  Dandy,  it  goes  beautiful  on  the  dulcimer — ^but — 
but — ah,  not  half  so  well  as  on  a  purty  pair  of  lips. 
ABcy,  darUn'/'  he  proceeded  now,  evidently  in  a 
maudlin  state,  ^'  I  never  lave  you,  but  I'm  in  a  hurry 

home  to  you,  for  if  s  your  lips  thaf  s " 

"  If  s  fidse,  Mr.  Doran,"  exclaimed  Alley ;  "  how 
dare  you,  sir,  bring  my  name,  or  my  lips  either,  into 
eomparishment  wid  yourself?  You  want  to  take  away 
mj  character,  Mr.  Doran ;  but  I  have  friends,  and  a 
stiong  faction  at  my  back,  that  will  make  you  suffer 
Ibr  this." 

The  fanner,  however,  who  was  elevated  into  the 
Kventh  heaven  of  domestic  affection,  paid  no  earthly 
attention  to  her,  but  turning  to  the  stranger,  said — 
"  Sir,  I've  the  best  wife  that  ever  faced  the  sun — '^ 
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*^  I/'  exclaimed  Alley, ''  am  not  to  be  insulted  and 
calumnied,  ay,  an'  backbitten  before  my  own  tsuse, 
Misther  Doran,  and  take  my  word  you'll  hear  of  this 
to  your  cost — ^I'ye  a  hction" 

"  Sir — gintleman — ^Miss,  over  tbe  way  there — &x 
troth,  for  all  so  dose  as  you're  Y«led,  you  haTen't  a 
married  look — ^but  as  I  was  sayin',  we  fell  in  love  wid 
one  another  at  first  by  mistake — ^for  there  was  an  ould 
match-maker,  by  name  Biddlety  Girtha,  a  dan^ter 
of  ould  Jemmy  Trailcudgel's — Ood  be  good  to  him — 
fiither  of  the  present  stmgglin'  poor  man  oi  that 
name — ^and  as  I  had  hard  ct  a  celebrated  beauty  ihat 
lived  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  down  Hbe  ooontry 
that  I  wished  to  coort — and  she,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  heard  at  a  very  fine,  handsome  young  fdlow 
in  my  own  neighbourhood — what  does  the  ould  thief 
do  but  brings  us  together,  in  the  fair  of  Baltihorum, 
and  palms  her  off  on  me  as  the  celebrated  beauty, 
and  palms  myself  on  her  as  the  fine,  haudscnne  young 
fellow  from  the  parish  of  Ballymacruiskeen,  and  bo, 
88  I  8«d,  we  fell  in  loye  wid  one  another  by  miatake, 
and   didn't  discover  the  imposthure  that  the  oold 
vagabond  had  put  on  us  until  afther  the  marriage. 
However,  I'm  not  sorry  for  it — she  turned  out  a  good 
wife  to  me,  at  all  events — ^for  besides  bringin'  me  a 
stoddn  of  guineas,  she  has  brought  me  twdve  of  as 
fine  childre  as  you'd  see  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
ay,  or  in  the  kingdcm  ot  heaven  eithar.    Barrin'  that 
she's  a  little  hasty  in  the  temper — and  som^imes — 
do  you  persave  ? — ^has  the  use  of  her — there's  five  of 
them  on  each  hand  at  any  rate — do  you  understhand 
— ^I  say,  barrin'  that,  and  that  she  d^ken  amuses  her- 
sdf-— just  when  she  has  nothing  else  to  do— and  by 
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way  of  keepin'  her  hand  m — I  say,  sir,  and  jcsa.  Miss, 
oweac  the  way — she  now  and  then  amuses  hesself  br 
tamin'  uptheUttk  &>ger  of  her  right  hand-biit 
what  matther  for  all  that — ^there's  no  one  widout  their 
little  weeny  fiulin's.  My  own  hair's  a  little  sandy,  or  so 
— some  people  says  it's  red,  but  I  think  myself  it's  only 
a  little  sandy — ^as  I  said,  sir — so  out  of  lore  and  affec- 
tion for  the  best  of  wives,  Fll  give  yon  her  farourite, 
the  '  Bed  haired  man's  wife/  Dandy,  you  thief,  will 
you  help  me  to  do  the  ^  Bed  haired  man's  wife  ?'  " 

"  Wid  pleasure,  Misther  Doran,"  replied  Dandy, 
adjusting  his  dulcimer.  ^'  Come  now,  start,  and  I'm 
wid  you." 

llie  performance  was  scarcely  finished,  when  a  sob 
or  two  was  heard  from  All^,  who,  during  this  ebul- 
lition  of  the  grazier's,  had  been  nursing  her  wrath  to 
keep  it  warm,  as  Bums  says. 

^'  I'm  n5t  without  firiends  and  protectors,  Mr. 
Doran — ^that  wont  see  me  rantinized  in  a  mail-coach, 
and  mocked  and  made  little  of — ^whereof  I  have  a 
strong  back,  as  youll  soon  find,  and  a  faction  that 
will  make  you  sup  sorrow  yet.'^ 

All  this  virtuous  indignation  wa§  lost,  however,  on 
the  h(mest  grazier,  who  had  scarcely  concluded  the 
'^  Bed  haired  man's  wife,"  ere  he  fell  -fast  asleep,  in 
whidi  state  he  remained — ^having  simply  changed  the 
style  and  character  of  his  melody,  the  execution  of 
tbe  latter  being  equally  masterly — until  they  reached 
ihet  hotel  at  which  the  coach  always  stopped  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  weather,  for  the  fortnight  preceding,  had  been 
genial,  mild,  and  beautiful.  For  some  time  before 
they  readied  the  city  that  gradual  withdrawing  of 
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darkness  b^an  to  take  place,  which  resembles  the 
disappearance  of  sorrow  from  a  heavy  heart,  and  har- 
bingers to  the  world  the  return  of  cheerfulness  and 
light.  The  dim,  spectral  paleness  of  the  eastern  sky 
by  degrees  receiTcd  a  clearer  and  a  healthier  tinge, 
just  as  the  wan  cheek  of  an  invalid  assumes  slowly, 
but  certainly,  the  glow  of  returning  health.  Early 
as  it  was,  an  odd  individual  was  visible  here  and  there, 
and  it  may  be  observed,  that  at  a  very  early  hour, 
every  person  visible  in  the  streets  is  characterized  by 
a  chilly  and  care-worn  appearance,  looking,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  both  solitary  and  sad,  just  as  if 
they  had  not  a  single  friend  on  earth,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  striving  to  encounter  stru^les  and 
difSculties  which  they  were  incompetent  to  meet. 

As  our  travellers  entered  the  city,  that  bygone  class 
who,  as  guardians  of  the  night,  were  appointed  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace,  every  one  of  then^  a  half 
felon  and  whole  accomplice,  were  seen  to  pace 
slowly  along,  their  poles  under  their  left  arm, 
their  hands  mutually  thrust  into  the  capacious  caffs 
of  their  watchcoats,  and  each  with  a  fr*owzy  woollen 
nightcap  under  his  hat.  Here  and  there  a  sta^ering 
toper  might  be  seen  on  his  way  home  from  the  tavern 
brawl  or  the  midnight  debauch,  advancing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  advance,  as  if  he  wanted  to  trace  Hogarth's 
line  of  beauty.  From  some  quarters  the  wild  and 
reckless  shriek  of  female  profligacy  might  be  heard, 
the  tongue,  though  loaded  with  blasphemies,  nearly 
paralyzed  by  intoxication.  Nor  can  we  close  here. 
The  fashionable  carriage  made  its  appearance  filled 
with  beauty  shorn  of  its  charms  by  a  more  refined 
dissipation — ^beauty,  no  longer  beautifrd,  returning  with 
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pale  dieek^  languid  eyes,  and  exhausted  frame — rafter 
iamng  breathed  a  thickened  and  suffocating  atmo« 
fbfoe,  calculated  to  sap  the  physical  health,  if  not  to 
difltaib  the  pure  elements  of  moral  feeling,  principle, 
and  ddicacy,  without  which  woman  becomes  only  an 
otgect  of  oontCTapt. 

Up  until  the  arxiyal  of  the  "  Fly''  at  the  hotel,  the 

grey  dusk  of  morning,  together  with  the  thick  black 

Td    to   which   we    have   alluded,    added    to    that 

natond  poHtmess  which  prevents  a  gentleman  from 

staring  at  a  lady  who  may  wish  to  avoid  observation 

— owing  to  these  causes,  we  say,  the  stranger  had 

neither  inclination  nor  opportunity  to  recognise  the 

fieatores  of  Lucy  Gourlay .     When  the  coach  drew  up, 

however,  with  that  courtesy  and  attention  that  are 

ahrays  due  to  the  sex,  and  we  may  add  that  are  very 

seldom  omitted  with  a  pretty  travelling  companion, 

the  stnmger  stepped  quickly  out  of  it  in  order  to  offer 

her  assistance,  which  was  accepted  silently,   being 

adknowledged  only  by  a  graceful  inclination  of  the 

head.     When,  however,  on  leaving  the  darkness  of 

the  vdiide  he  found  her  hand  and  arm  tremble,  and 

had  sufficient  light  to  recognise  her  through  the  veil, 

he  uttered  an  exclamation  expressive  at  once  of  delight, 

wonder,  and  curiosity. 

"  Good  Crod,  my  dear  Lucy,''  said  he  in  low  whisper, 
BO  as  not  to  let  his  words  reach  other  ears,  "  how  is 
dds?  In  heaven's  name  how  does  it  happen  that  you 
tnvel  by  a  common  night  coach  and  are  here  at  such 
aahour?" 

She  blushed  deeply,  and  as  she  spoke  he  observed 
that  her  voice  was  infirm  and  tremulous :  "  It  is  most 
imfbrtunate/'  she  replied,  ''that  we  should  both  have 
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travelled  in  the  same  conyeyance ;  I  request  you  will 
instantly  leave  me." 

*^  What,  leave  you  alone  and  unattended  at  t^ns 
hour/' 

''  I  am  not  unattended/'  die  replied ;  "  that  finthfdl 
creature,  though  somewhat  blunt  and  imcoath  m  her 
manners,  is  all  truth  and  attachment  so  &r  as  I  at 
least  am  concerned.  But  I  begyou  will  immediately 
withdraw.  If  we  are  seen  holding  oonvarsatioa  or  for 
a  moment  in  each  othar's  society,  I  cannot  teU  what 
the  consequences  may  be  to  my  reputation.'' 

**  But,  my  dear  Lucy,"  replsed  the  stranger,  *^  that 
risk  may  easily  be  avoided.  This  meeting  seems 
providential — ^I  entreat  you  let  us  accept  it  as  sui^  and 
avail  oursdives  of  it." 

**  That  is,"  she  replied,  whilst  her  glorious  dark  eye 
kindled,  and  her  snowy  temples  got  red  as  fire,  ''  that 
is,  that  I  should  elope  with  yon,  I  presume  ?  Sir,"  she 
added,  ''you  are  the  last  man  from  whom  I  should 
have  expected  an  insult.  You  forget  yourself,  and  you 
foi^et  me." 

The  high  sense  of  honour  that  flashed  firom  that 
glorious  eye,  and  which  made  itself  felt  through  the 
indignant  tones  of  h^  voice  rebuked  him  at  once. 

''  I  have  erred,"  said  he,  "  but  I  have  erred  firom  an 
excess  of  affection — will  you  not  pardon  me  ?" 

She  felt  the  difficulty  and  singular  distress  of  her 
position,  and  in  spite  of  her  firmness  and  the  mma- 
tural  harshness  of  her  father,  she  almost  regretted  the 
step  she  had  taken.  As  it  was,  she  made  no  lepty  to 
the  stranger,  but  seemed  absorbed  in  thou^ts  of 
and  aflSietion. 
Let  me  press  you,"  said  the  stranger  to  come  into 
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the  hot/A;  ^'joa  requiie  bo&  rest  and  lefireduneiLt — 
and  I  entreat  and  implore  jou,  lor  the  sake  both  d 
xny  happiness  and  your  own,  to  grant  me  a  quarter 
cf  an  hour's  oonTeraaikm/' 

''I  haire  recoaddered  our  position/' she  replied. 
^  AUej  win  fttch  in  our  yery  slight  lavage;  she  has 
money  too  to  pay  the  guard  and  driver^-Hdie  says  it  is 
usual ;  and  I  feel  that  to  give  you  a  short  explanation 
now  may  possibly  enable  us  to  avoid  much  future  em- 
barrassment and  misunderstanding — ^Alley^  however, 
must  accompany  us  and  be  present  in  the  room.  But 
then,''  she  added,  starting,  "  is  it  proper  ? — ^is  it  deli- 
cate ? — ^no,  no,  I  cannot,  I  cannot ;  it  might  compro- 
mise me  with  the  world.  Leave  me,  I  entreat,  I 
implore,  I  command  you.  I  ask  it  as  a  proof  of  your 
love.  We  will,  I  trust,  have  other  opportunities.  Let 
us  trust,  too,  to  time — ^let  us  trust  to  Grod — ^but  I 
will  do  nothing  wrong,  and  I  feel  that  this  would  be 
unworthy  of  my  mother's  daughter.^' 

'^  Well,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  I  shall  obey  you  aa 
a  proof  of  my  love  for  you ;  but  wiD  you  not  allow  me 
to  write  to  you  ? — ^wiU  you  not  give  me  your  address  ?" 

''  No,"  she  returned,  *'  and  I  enjoin  you,  as  you 
hope  that  we  shall  ever  be  happy,  not  to  attempt  to 
trace  me^l  ask  this  from  you  as  a  man  of  honour. 
Of  course  it  may  or  perhaps  it  will  be  discovered  that 
we  travelled  in  the  same  coach.  The  accident  may 
be  misinterpreted.  My  father  may  seek  an  explana- 
tion from  you — ^he  may  ask  if  you  know  where  I 
am.  Should  I  have  placed  the  knowledge  of  my 
retreat  in  your  possession,  you  know  that,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  you  could  not  tell  him  a  falsehood.    God  bye," 
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8he  added,  "  we  may  meet  in  better  times^but  I  nmcb 

fear  that  our  destinies  will  be  separated  for  erer 

Come,  Alley/' 

Her  voice  softened  as  she  uttered  the  last  wordsi^  and 
the  stranger  felt  the  influence  of  her  ascendancy  over 
him  too  strongly  to  hesitate  in  manifesting  this  proof 
of  his  obedience  to  her  wishes. 


THE   BABONBT^S   DAUGHTER.  SIS- 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Cft4CIZ57CI>GE   PUT  UPON  A  WE0K6  SCENT — UISS  GOUBIAY 
*      TAKES  BEFT7GE   WITH  AN   OLD  FBIEKD. 

Little  did  Lucy  dream  that  the  fact  of  their  discovery 
as  fdlow  trayellera  would  so  soon  reach  her  father's 
ears,  and  that  the  provision  against  that  events  and 
die  mferouses  which  calumny  might  draw  &om  it^  as 
suggested  by  her  prudence  and  good  sense,  should 
lender  her  advice  to  the  stranger  so  absolutely 
ECoeaBary. 

Whilst  the  brief  dialogue  which  we  have  recited  at 
the  dose  of  the  last  chapter  took  place,  another,  which 
as  a  futhfol  historian  we  are  bound  to  detail,  was  pro« 
oeeding  between  the  redoubtable  Crackenfddge  and  our 
fiustious  friend  Dandy  Ihildmer.  CrackenAidge.  in 
folloving  the  stranger  to  the  metropolis  by  the  Flash 
of  Idghtning,  in  order  to  watch  his  movements,  was 
utterly  ignorant  that  Lucy  had  been  that  gentleman's 
SeUow  traveller  in  the  Fly.  A  strong  opposition,  as 
we  have  already  said,  existed  between  the  two  coaches, 
and  60  equal  was  their  speed,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  mutual  delay  caused  by  changing  horses,  they 
frequently  passed  each  other  on  the  road,  the  driver^ 
guard,  and  outside  passengers  of  both  coaches  uni- 
fonnly  grimacing  at  each  other  amidst  a  storm  of  groans, 
deers,  and  banter  on  both  sides.  So  equal,  however, 
vere  their  relative  powers  of  progress  that  no  effort  on 
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either  side  was  found  soiBcient  to  enable  any  one  ol 
them  to  claim  a  victory.     On  the  contrary^  their  con« 
tests  generally  ended  in  a  dead  heat^  or  something^  very 
nearly  approaching  it.     On  the  night  in  question  the 
Fly  had  a  slight  advantage^   and  but  a  slight    one. 
Before  the  coachman  had  time  to  descend  fix>in  his 
ample  seat,  the  Flash  of  Lightning  came  dashing  in 
at  a  most   reckless  speed — ^the   unfortunate  horses 
snorting  and  panting — ^steaming  with  smoke,  which 
rose  f«m  them  m  wlute  wreaths,  and  streammg  in 
such  a  manner  with  perspiration  that  it  was  painful  to 
look  upon  them. 

Crackenfudge  was  one  of  ihe  fiist  out  of  ihe  Flaaii 
of  Lightning,  which,  we  should  say,  drew  up  at  arival 
establishment,  directly  opposite  that  which  patronized 
the  Fly.     He  lost  no  time  in  sending  in  his  trunk  hy 
''boots,''  or  some  other  of  tiiose  harpies  that    are 
always  connected  with  large  hotels  in  the  mebropoIiB. 
Having  accomplished  this,  he  set  himself,  but  quite  in 
a  careless  way,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  stranger. 
For  this  purpose  he  availed  himself  of  a  position  from 
whence  he  could  see  without  being    himself  seen* 
Judge,  then,  of  his  surprise  on  ascertaining  that  the 
female  whom  he  saw  with  the  stranger  was  no  other 
than  Lucy  Gourlay,  and  in  conversation  with  the  veary 
individual  with  whose  name,  motions,  and  projects  he 
wishedsoanxiously  to  becomeacquainted.  If  he  watched 
MissGk)urlay  and  her  companion  well,however,he  him- 
self was  xmdergoing  quite  as  severe  a  scrutiny.    Dandy 
Dulcimer  having  observed  him,  in  consequence  of  some 
hints  that  he  had  already  received  from  a  source  with 
which  the  reader  may  become  ultimately  acquainted, 
approached,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  hat^  exdaimed: 
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'' Wk^y  then,  GgvumgUot  CcBdbenfodgey  is  it  heve  I 
find  your  honour  ?" 

''Don't  you  see 'am  heve,  Daadj,  myfinefdlow'' — 
and  this  he  uttered  in  a  very  agreeable  toBe,  simply 
beeanae  he  felt  a  weak  and  pitiafale  amUtian  to  be 
addreased  by  the  title  of  ^  your  honoiar/' 

''  What  does  all  thia  mean.  Dandy?''  aaked  Oradcen^ 
fndge;  ''it  looka  very  odd  to  aeeMiss  Gouday  in  con* 
yersation  with  an  irapo8toi> — a  think  if  s  an  elopement. 
Dandy .  And  pray.  Dandy,  what  brought  yoa  to  town?'^ 

"I  think  your  hononr'a  a  fiiend  to  Sir  Thomaa, 
oonnaellor?"  replied  Dandy,  anawering  by  another 
qioeation. 

"A  am,Dandy,a  ataunch  true  fiiend  to  Sir  Thomas/' 

"  Bekaiae  I  know  that  if  you  arent.  a  firiend  of  hia, 
he  is  a  fneiid  of  yours — ^I  was  playin'  a  tune  the  other 
day  in  the  hall,  and  while  I  was  in  the  very  middle  of 
it  I  heard  him  say — ^'We  must  have  Counsdkxr 
Crackenfudge  on  tiie  bench ;'  and  so  they  had  a  long 
palayer  about  you,  and  the  whole  thing  ended  by  Sir 
Thomas  getting  the  tou^  onld  captain  to  piomise  you 
his  support,  widi  some  great  num  that  they  called 
atsios  roMcakrum/* 

"  Am  obliged  to  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Crackenfudge, 
^  and  a  know  he  m  a  true  fiiend  of  mine." 

"  Ay,  but  will  you  now  be  a  true  fiiend  to  Aim, 
plaaae  your  honour,  counsellor?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,  Dandy,  my  fine  fiellow." 

"  Well,  then,  haten — Sir  Thomas  got  me  put  into 
this  strange  fellow's  service,  in  ordher  to  ah — ^ahem — 
why,  you  see  in  ordher  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him — and, 
what  do  yon  think?  but  he's  jist  afther  tdlin  me  that 
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he  doesn't  think  he'll  have  any  farther  oocaaion  for 
my  services." 

''  Well,  a  think  that  looks  suspicious — it's  an  elope- 
meat,  there's  no  doubt  about  it." 

''  I  think  so,  your  honour ;  although  I  am  mysdf 
completely  in  the  dark  about  it,  any  farther  than  this, 
counsellor — Glisten  now — I  know  the  road  they're  goin', 
for  I  heard  it  by  accident — they'll  be  off  too  inmie- 
diately.  Now,  if  your  honour  is  a  true  friend  to  Sir 
Thomas,  you'll  take  ^  post  chaise  and  start  off  a  little 
before  them  upon  the  Naas  road.  You  know  that  by 
going  before  them  they  neyer  can  suspect  that  you're 
foUowin'  them.  I'll  remain  here  to  watch  their 
motions,  and  while  you  keep  afore  them,  I'U  keep 
afther  them,  so.  that  it  will  be  the  very  sorra  if  they 
escape  us  both.  Whisper,  counsellor,  your  honour — 
I'm  in  Sir  Thomas's  pay.  Isn't  that  enough  ?  but  I 
want  assistance,  and  if  you're  his  friend,  as  you  say, 
you  will  be  guided  by  me  and  sarve  him." 

Crackenfudge  felt  elated ;  he  thought  of  the  magis- 
tracy, of  his  privil^e  to  sit  on  the  bench  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  oificial  authority;  he  reflected  that  he 
could  commit  mendicants,  impostors,  vagrants,  and 
vagabonds  of  all  descriptions,  and  that  he  would  be 
entitled  to  the  solemn  and  reverential  designation  of 
*'  your  worship."  Here,  then,  was  an  opening.  The 
very  object  for  which  he  came  to  town  accomplished — 
that  is  to  say,  the  securing  to  himself  the  magistracy, 
through  the  important  services  rendered  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gourlay. 

It  occurred  to  him,  we  admit,  that  as  it  must  have 
been  evidently  a  case  of  elopement,  it  might  be  his  duty 
to  have  the  parties  arrested,  until  at  least  the  parent  of 
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die  hdy  could  be  apprized  of  the  drcamstanoes. 
There  wasy  howerer,  about  Crackenfiidge  a  wboletsome 
legsrd  for  what  is  termed  a  whole  skin^  and  as  he 
had  been,  through  the  key-hole  of  the  Mitre  inn,  a 
vitDess  of  certain  adntiUations  and  iBashes  that  lit  np 
the  ejre  of  this  most  mysterious  stranger,  he  did  not 
eonoeive  that  such  steps  and  his  own  personal  safety 
vere  compatible.  In  the  mean  time,  he  saw  that 
there  was  an  air  of  sincerity  and  anxiety  about  Dandy 
Daldmer,  which  he  could  impute  to  nothing  but  a 
vidi,  if  possible,  to  make  a  lasting  friend  of  Sir 
ThoDias,  hy  enabling  him  to  trace  his  daughter. 

Dandy's  plea  and  plan  both  succeeded,  and  in  the 
eooiae  of  a  few  minutes,  Crackenfudge  was  posting  at 
ao  esmy  rate  towards  the  town  of  Naas.  Many  a  look 
did  he  gire  out  of  the  chaise,  with  a  hope  of  being 
aUe  to  observe  the  vehide  which  contained  those  for 
vhom  he  was  on  the  watch,  but  in  vain.  Nothing  of 
the  land  was  risible ;  but  notwithstanding  this  he 
drove  on  to  the  town,  where  he  ordered  break£Euit  in 
a  private  room,  with  the  anxious  expectation  that 
they  might  soon  arrive.  At  length,  his  patience 
btring  become  considerably  exhausted,  he  determined 
to  return  to  Dublin,  and  prorided  he  met  them,  with 
Bandy  in  pursuit,  to  wheel  about  and  also  to  join  the 
xmiaacian  in  the  chase.  Having  settled  his  bill,  which 
be  did  not  do  without  half  an  hour's  wrangling  with  the 
vaiter,  he  came  to  the  hall-door,  from  which  a  chaise 
vith  dose  Venetian  blinds  was  about  to  start,  and  into 
vhidi  he  thought  the  figure  of  a  man  entered,  who 
Tc^  much  resembled  that  of  Corbet,  Sir  Thomas's 
house-steward  and  inost  confidential  servant.  Of  this, 
however,  he  could  not  feel  quite  certain,  as  he  had 
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not  at  all  got  a  glimpse  of  his  face.  On  inqniring,  he 
found  that  the  chaiae  contained  another  man  also,  who 
was  BO  ill  OB  not  to  be  able  to  leave  it.  One  of  them^ 
Jtiowever,  drank  some  spirits  in  tixe  chaiae,  and  got  a 
bottle  of  it,  together  with  some  provisions  to  take 
along  with  them. 

So  far  had  Crackenfudge  been  most  adroitly  thrown 
off  the  trace  of  Miss  Oourlay  and  the  staranger;  and 
wh^i  Dandy  joined  his  master,  who,  from  principles 
of  delicacy  and  respect  for  Lucy,  went  to  the  (qiposite 
inn,  he  candidly  told  him  of  the  hoax  he  had  played 
off  upon  the  embryo  magistrate. 

"  I  sent  him,  your  honour,  upon  what  they  call  a 
fool's  errand,  and  certain  I  am,  he  is  the  veiy  boy 
will  deliver  it — ^not  but  that  he's  the  devil's  own 
knave  on  the  other  hand.  The  truth  is,  sir,  if  s  just 
one  day  a  knave  and  the  other  a  fool  with  him.'' 

The  stranger  paid  little  attention  to  these  observa- 
tions, but  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment,  that  completely  abstracted 
him  from  every  object  around  him. 

'^Oood  God,"  he  exclaimed,  ''she  will  not  even 
allow  me  to  know  the  place  of  her  retreat,  and  she 
may  stand  in  need  of  aid  and  support,  and  probably 
of  protection,  a  thousand  ways.  Would  to  heaven  I 
knew  how  to  trace  her,  and  become  acquainted  with 
her  residence,  and  that  more  for  her  own  sake  than 
for  mine." 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Dandy,  ''  I  see  a 
cousin  o'  mine  over  the  way;  would  your  honour  give 
me  a  couple  of  hours  to  spend  wid  him.  I  haven't 
seen  him  this — God  knows  how  long." 

Well  might  Dandy  say  so — the  cousin  alluded  to 
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baring  been  oclj  concexvei  and  brought  forth  from 
hk  own  fertile  &acy  at  the  moment^  or  rather^  while 
Ub  master  was  uncoiucioasly  uttering  his  sohloquj. 
Ihe  truth  was,  that  while  the  latter  qpoke^  Dandy, 
whom  he  had  ordered  to  attend  him,  without  well 
knowing  why,  observed  a  hackney-eoach  draw  up  at 
the  door  of  the  opposite  hotel ;  but  this  &ct  would 
not  have  in  any  particular  way  arrested  his  attention, 
had  he  not  seen  Alley  Mahon  giving  orders  to  the 
driver. 
^  Yonll  give  me  a  couple  of  hours,  your  honour  ?" 
"VU.  give  y6u  the  whole  day.  Dandy,  if  you  wish. 
I  ahstt  be  engaged,  and  will  not  require  any  fbrther 
■ovioes  from  you  until  to-morrow/' 

Dandy  looked  at  him  v^  significantly,  and  with 
a  degree  of  assurance,  for  which  we  can  certainly 
offer  no  apology,  puckered  his  naturally  comic  face 
into  a  most  mysterious  grin,  and  dosing  one  eye,  or 
in  other  words.,  giving  his  master  a  knowing  wink. 


^  Very  well,  sir,  I  know  how  many  banes  makes 
fire  at  any  rate — ^let  me  alone.'^ 

'^  What  do  yon  meim,  you  varlet,''  said  his  master, 
*^  by  that  impudent  wink  ?'* 

"  Wink,''  replied  Dandy,  wiith  a  hce  of  admirable 
composure.  *'0h,  you  observed  it,  then?  Sure, 
God  help  me,  it's  a  wakeness  I  have  in  one  of  my 
^es  ever  smce  I  had  the  small-poek." 

"  And  pray  which  eye  is  it  in  ?"  asked  his  master. 

''  In  tiie  left,  your  honour." 

"But,  you  scoundrel,  you  winked  at  me  with  the 
ligbt." 

"  Trotih,  ar,  maybe  I  did,  for  it  sometimes  passes 
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from  the  one  to  the  other  wid  me — but  not  often 
indeed — ii^s  principally  in  my  left/' 

"  Very  well^  but  in  speaJking  to  me^  use  no  such 
grimaces  in  future;  and  now  go  see  your  cousin. 
I  shall  sleep  for  a  few  hours^  for  I  feel  somewhat 
jaded,  and  out  of  oriet  on  many  accounts.  But 
before  you  go,  listen  to  me,  and  mark  me  welL  You 
saw  me  in  conversation  with  Miss  Gourlay  ?'* 

Dandy,  whose  perception  was  quick  as  lightning, 
had  his  finger  on  hisUps  immediately.  ''  I  understand 
you,  sir,''  said  he ;  ''  and  once  for  all,  sir,''  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  do  you  listen  to  me.  Tou  may  lay  it  down 
as  one  of  the  ten  commandments,  that  any  secret  you 
may  plaise  to  trust  me  with,  will  be  undher  a  tomb- 
stone.  I'm  not  the  stuff  that  a  traitor  or  a  villain  is 
made  of.  So  once  for  all,  your  honour,  make  your 
mind  aisy  on  that  point." 

''  It  will  be  your  own  interest  to  prove  fidthfnl," 
said  his  master.  ''  Here  is  a  month's  wages  for  you 
in  advance." 

Dandy,  having  accepted  the  money,  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  next  hackney  station,  which  was  in 
the  same  stjeet,  where  he  took  a  coach  by  the  hour ; 
and  having  got  into  it,  ordered  the  driver  to  follow 
that  which  he  saw  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  hotel 
aforesaid. 

*'  Folly  that  hackney,"  said  he  to  the  drivar,  "  at 
what  is  called  a  respectful  distance,  an'  you'll  be  no 
loser  by  it." 

"  Is  there  a  piece  of  fun  in  the  wind?"  asked  the 
driver,  with  a  knowing  grin. 

*'  When  you  go  to  your  Padereens  to-night,"  re- 
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I&d  Dandj;  ''tliat  is^  in  case  yon  ever  tronble 
Aem,  yon  maj  swear  it  on  them/' 

"  Wldah  I  More  power — I'm  the  boy  will  rowl 
yoa  on." 

« lliere,  they're  off/'  said  Dandy,  "  bnt  don't  be 
in  a  hnny,  for  firaid  we  might  seem  to  folly  them — 
onfy  for  your  life  and  sowl^  and  as  yon  hope  to  get 
bslf-&-dosen  gumticklers  when  we  come  back— don't 
let  fliem  out  o'  sight.  By  the  rakes  o'  Mallow^  this 
jsont  may  be  the  makin'  o*  yon.  Says  his  lordship 
to  me, '  Dandy  says  he,  find  ont  where  she  goes  to,  and 
yon  and  every  one  that  helps  yon  to  do  so  is  a  made 
maiL'" 

^  Ha,  ha !"  exclaimed  the  driver,  with  glee,  '*  is  that 
it    Come,  then — here's  at  yon — they're  off." 

It  was  not  yet  five  o^dock,  and  the  stranger  re- 
quested to  be  shown  to  a  bedroom,  to  which  he  imme- 
diatdy  retired,  in  order  to  gain  a  few  honrs  sleep 
after  the  &tigne  of  his  journey  and  the  agitation 
vhich  he  had  undergone. 

In  the  meantime,  as  Dandy  followed  Miss  Gk)urlay, 
90  fliuJl  we  follow  him.  The  chase,  we  must  admit, 
was  conducted  with  singular  judgment  and  discretion, 
the  second  chaise  jogging  on — ^but  thal^  in  fact,  is 
not  the  tenn — we  should  rather  say  flogging  on,  inas- 
mudi  as  that  which  contained  the  fair  fugitives  went 
at  a  rate  of  most  unusual  speed.  In  this  manner 
tliej  proceeded,  until  they  reached  a  very  pretty  cot- 
tage, about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town 
of  Wicklow,  situated  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards  in  from 
the  road  side.  Here  they  stopped,  but  Dandy  desired 
his  man  to  drive  slowly  on.  It  was  evident  that  this 
cottage  was  the  destination  of  the  fugitives.    Dandy 
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having  turned  a  corner  of  the  road,  desired  the  driver 
to  stop,  and  observe  whether  they  entered  or  not,  and 
the  latter  having  satisfied  himself  that  they  did— 

"  Now/'  said  Dandy,  ''  let  us  wait  where  we  arc 
'till  we  see  whether  the  chaise  returns  or  not ;  if  it 
does  all's  right,  and  I  know  what  I  know." 

Tn  a  few  minutes  the  empty  chaise  started  once 
more  for  Dublin,  followed  as  before,  by  the  redoubt^ 
able  Dulcimer,  who  entered  the  city  a  much  more 
important  person  than  when  he  left  it.  Knowledge, 
as  Bacon  says,  is  power. 

About  two  o'clock  the  stranger  was  dressed,  had 
breakfasted,  and  having  ordered  a  car,  proceeded  to 
Constitution-hill.  As  he  went  up  the  street,  he 
observed  the  numbers  of  the  houses  as  well  as  he 
could,  for  some  had  numbers  and  some  had  not. 
Among  the  latter  was  that  he  sought  for,  and  he  was 
consequently  obliged  to  inquire.  At  length  he  found 
it,  and  saw  by  a  glance  that  it  was  one  of  those  low 
lodging-houses,  to  which  country  folks  of  humble 
rank — chapmen,  hawkers,  pedlars,  and  others  of  a 
similar  character  resort.  It  was  evident,  also,  that 
the  proprietor  dealt  in  huxtery,  as  he  saw  a  shop  in 
which  there  was  bacon,  meal,  oats,  eggs,  potatoes, 
bread,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  small  establishments  of  the  kind.  He 
entered  the  shop,  and  found  an  old  man,  certainly 
not  less  than  seventy,  but  rather  beyond  it,  sitting 
behind  the  counter.  The  appearance  of  this  man 
was  anything  but  prepossessing.  His  brows  were 
low  and  heavy  ;  his  mouth  close,  and  remarkably  hard 
for  his  years ;  the  forehead  low  and  narrow,  and  sin- 
gularly deficient  in  what  phrenologists  term  the  moral 
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and  intdlectiial  qoalitiea.  But  the  wont  fentnre  in 
die  whole  fiuae,  might  be  read  in  his  amaD,  dark, 
qmoingeye^  which  no  man  of  any  penetration  coold 
look  imon  without  fiseling  diat  they  weresigmfiGantof 


cruelty^  and  firand.  Hia  hair,  thoo^  long 
aad  filling  over  hia  neck,  was  hkdL  as  Aooj ;  tar 
akhough  time  had  left  hia  impreai  npon  the  genenl 
feitines  of  his  fence,  it  had  not  diaoakyared  a  ang^ 
hdr  iqwn  his  head ;  whilst  hia  wfaiaken,  on  the  con- 
tniT,  were  Hke  snow — a  drcomstanoey  whidi,  in  ooo- 
nexion  with  hia  dnister-look,  gave  him  a  ronarkahle 
and  startling  ajj^eaianoe.  His 
aad  strong,  and  the  joints  of  his 
noded  either  by  age  or  disease ;  bat,  at  all  efCBl% 
a&iding  indication  of  a  rode  andnnfedingckDaeter. 
"  Pray/'  said  the  stranger,  "  is  your  name  Dennis 
Dnnphy?*' 

The  old  man  fastened  his  mt-like  ejeB  upaa  Urn, 
oompreased  his  hard  unfedii^  lips,  and  after  aor- 
T^ing  hini  tost  some  time,  relied — 
"  Wbafs  yoor  bnainess,  air,  with  Dennis  Dnnphy ?'' 
''That,  my  friend,  can  be  mentianed  only  to  Lim- 
adf;  are  yon  the  manP' 
"Well,  and  what  if  Ibe?'' 
" But  I  mnst  be  certain  that  yon  are" 
There  waa  another  panae^  and  a  aeoond  acmtiny, 
after  whidi  he  replied — 
**  ^lay  be,  my  name  if  Dennis  IhmjbjJ' 
"  I  have  no  oommnnication  to  make,"   said  the 
tonger,  ''  diat  yon  may  be  afraid  of;  but  sodi  as  it 
is,  it  can  be  made  to  no  person  bot  Dennis  Dnnpby 
lumaelf.     I  have  a  letter  finr  him.'' 

"  Who  does  it  come  frtim?"  asked  the  cantkiaa 
Damis  Dnnphy. 
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"  From  the  parish  priest  of  Ballymacraiskeeiiy'' 
replied  the  other,  ''  the  Bev.  Father  M'Snug/' 

The  old  man  pulled  out  a  lai^  snuff-box,  and  took 
a  long  pinch,  which  he  crammed  with  his  thumb  first 
into  one  nostril,  then  into  another,  bending  his  head 
at  the  same  time  to  each  side,  in  orAet  to  enjoy  it 
with  greater  relish,  after  which  he  give  a  short  deli-i 
berative  cough  or  two. 

''  Well,'*  said  he,  '*  I  am  Demiis  Dunphy. 

'^  In  that  case,  then,''  repUed  the  other,  "  I 
should  very  much  wish  to  have  a  short  private  con- 
versation with  you  of  some  importance.  But  you  had 
better  first  read  the  reverend  gentleman's  letter,"  he 
added,  ''  and  perhaps  we  shall  then  understand  each 
other  better ;"  and  as  he  spoke  he  handed  him  the 
letter. 

The  man  received  it — looked  at  it,  and  again  took 
a  more  rapid  and  less  copious  pinch,  peered  keenly  at 
the  stranger,  and  asked — 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  you  know  the  contents  of  this 
letter?" 

"  Not  a  syllable  of  it." 

He  then  coughed  again,  and  having  opened  the 
document,  began  deliberately  to  peruse  it. 

The  stranger,  who  was  disagreeably  impressed  by 
his  whole  manner  and  appearance,  made  a  point  to 
watch  the  effect  which  the  contents  of  the  document 
might  have  on  him.  The  other,  in  the  mean  time, 
read  on,  and  as  he  proceeded,  it  was  obvious,  that  the 
communication  was  not  only  one  that  gave  him  no 
pleasure,  but  filled  him  with  suspicion  and  alarm. 
After  about  twenty  minutes — ^for  it  took  him  at  least 
that  length  of  time  to  get  through  it — ^he  raised  his 
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hsBd,  and  fastening  his  small  piercing  eyes  upon  the 
stranger^  said — 

^  But,  how  do  I  know  that  this  letter  comes  £rom 
After  M'Snug?'* 

"  rd  have  you  to  understand^  sir/'  replied  the 
rtnokger^  nearly  losing  his  temper^  ^'that  you  are 
addressing  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour/' 

**  Faith/^  said  the  other,  "  I  don't  know  whether 
lamornot.  IhaTConlyyourown  word  forit — ^andno 
man's  willin'  to  give  a  bad  caracther  of  himself — ^but 
if  you  will  keep  the  shop  here  for  a  minute  or  two, 
I'D  soon  be  able  to  tell  whether  if  s  Father  M'Snug's 
band-write  or  not." 

So  saying,  he  deliberately  locked  both  tills  of  the 
fitOe  counter — to  wit,  those  which  contained  the  silver 
and  coppers — ^then  surveying  the  stranger  with  a  look 
of  sa^don — a  look  by  the  way,  that  after  having 
made  his  cash  safe,  had  now  something  of  the  triiunph 
aod  confidence  of  security  in  it,  he  withdrew  to  a 
fitde  badL  room,  that  was  divided  firom  the  shop  by 
a  partition  of  boards  and  a  glass-door,  to  which  there 
VB8  a  red  curtain. 

''  It  is  betther,"  said  the  impudent  old  sinner, 
alluding  to  the  cash  in  the  tills,  "  to  greet  over  it 
tban  greet  afther  it — just  keep  the  shop  for  a  couple 
of  minutes,  and  then  well  understhand  one  another, 
niay  be.  There's  a  great  many  sckamers  going  in 
this  worli" 

Raring  entered  the  little  room  in  question,  he 
aoddenly  popped  out  his  head,  and  asked — 

"  Could  you  weigh  a  stone  or  a  half  stone  of 
praties,  if  they  were  called  for?  But  never  mind — 
you'd  be  apt  to  give  down  weight — I'll  come  out  an<^ 
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do  it  myself^  if  they're  wanted ;''  saying  whicli,  he 
drew  the  red  curtain  aside,  in  order  the  better,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  other. 

The  latter  was  at  first  ofiended,  but  ultimatelv 
began  to  feel  amused  by  the  offensive  peculiarities  of 
the  old  man.  He  now  perceived  that  he  was  eccoitric 
and  capricious,  and  that,  in  order  to  lure  any  infor- 
mation out  of  him,  it  would  be  necessary  to  watch 
and  take  advantage  of  the  disagreeable  whimsicalities 
which  marked  his  character.  Patience,  he  saw  clearly, 
was  his  only  remedy. 

After  remaining  in  the  back-parlour  for  about 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  he  put  out  his  thin,  sharp  face, 
with  a  grin  upon  it,  which  was  intended  for  a  smile — 
the  expression  of  which,  however,  was  exceedingly 
disagreeable. 

"  We  will  talk  this  matther  over,*'  he  said,  "  by- 
and-by.  I  have  compared  the  hand-write  in  this 
letther  wid  a  certificate  of  Father  M'Snug's,  that  I 
have  for  many  years  in  my  possession.  Step  inside 
in  the  mean  time;  the  ould  woman  will  be  back  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  when  she  comes  we'll  go  up  stairs 
and  spake  about  it.'' 

The  stranger  complied  with  this  invitation,  and 
felt  highly  gratified  that  matters  seemed  about  to 
take  a  more  &vourable  turn. 

^'  I  trust,"  said  he,  "  you  are  satisfied  that  I  am 
fully  entitled  to  any  confidence  you  may  fed  disposed 
to  place  in  me  ?" 

"  The  priest  spakes  well  of  you,"  replied  Dunphy ; 
'^  but  then  sure  I  know  him ;  he's  so  kind-hearted  a 
creature,  that  any  one  who  spakes  him  fair,  or  that 
he  happens  to  take  a  fancy  to,  will  be  sure  to  get  his 
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good  word.  It  isn't  much  assistance  I  can  give  you^ 
and  it's  not  on  account  of  his  letther  altogether  that 
I  do  it ;  but  bekaise  I  think  the  time's  come,  or 
rather  soon  urill  be  come.  Oh,  here/'  he  said,  "  is 
the  ould  woman,  and  she'll  keep  the  shop.  Now, 
sir,  come  up  stairs,  if  you  plaise,  for  what  we're  goin' 
to  talk  about  is  what  the  very  stones  oughtn't  to  hear 
80  long  as  that  man " 

He  paused,  and  instantly  checked  himself,  as  if  he 
felt  that  he  had  already  gone  too  far. 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  "  what  is  it  you  expect 
from  me  ?    Name  it  at  wanst." 

"  You  are  aware,"  said  the  stranger,  "  that  the 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Gourlay,  and  the  heir  of 
his  property,  disappeared  very  mysteriously  and  sus- 
piciously  " 

"  And  so  did  the  son  of  the  present  man,"  repUed 
Dunphy,  eyeing  the  stranger  keenly. 

"  It  is  not  of  him  I  am  speaking,"  replied  the 
other ;  "  although  at  the  same  time  I  must  say,  that 
if  I  could  find  a  trace  even  of  him  I  would  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  recover  him." 

The  old  man  looked  into  the  floor,  and  mused  for 
some  time. 

"  It  was  a  strange  business,"  he  observed,  '^  that 
both  should  go — ^you  may  take  my  word,  there  has 
been  mischief  and  revenge,  or  both,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  same  business." 

''  The  worthy  priest,  whose  letter  I  presented  to 
you  to-day,  led  me  to  suppose,  that  if  any  man  could 
put  me  in  a  capacity  to  throw  light  upon  it  you 
coukL'^ 

''  He  didn't  say,  surely,  that  /  could  throw  light 
upon  it — did  he?" 
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"  No,  certainly  not — but  that  if  any  man  could, 
you  are  that  man/' 

"  Ay,  ay/'  rephed  old  Dunphy ;  '*  all  because  he 
thinks  I  have  a  regard  for  the  (jourlays.  Thaf  s 
what  makes  him  suppose  that  I  know  anything  about 
the  business ;  just  as  if  I  was  in  the  saicrets  of  the 
family.  I  may  have  my  suspicions  Uke  other  people ; 
but  that's  all. 

'^  Can  you  throw  out  no  hint,  or  give  me  no  due, 
that  might  aid  me  in  the  recovery  of  this  imhappy 
young  man,  if  he  be  alive." 

'^  You  did  well  to  add  that,  for  who  can  tell 
whether  he  is  or  not — ^may  be,  ifs  only  thrashing  the 
water  you  are  after  all  ?" 

The  stranger  saw  that  the  old  fellow  had  once  more 
grown  cautious,  and  avoided  giving  a  direct  reply  to 
him ;  but  on  considering  the  matter,  he  was  after  all 
not  much  surprised  at  this.  The  subject  involved  a 
black  and  heinous  crime,  and  if  it  so  happened  that 
Dunphy  could  in  any  way  have  been  implicated  in  or 
connected  with  it,  even  indirectly,  it  would  be  almost 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  should  now  become  his 
own  accuser.  Still  the  stranger  could  observe  that,  in 
spite  of  all  his  caution,  there  was  a  mystery  and 
uneasiness  in  his  manner,  when  talking  of  it,  which  he 
could  not  shake  off. 

When  the  conversation  had  reached  this  point  the 
old  woman  called  her  husband  down  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  somewhat  agitated,  but  not,  as  £ftr  as  he  could 
guess,  disagreeably. 

'^  Dennis,  come  down  a  minute,"  she  said,  ''come 
down,  will  you  ?  here's  a  stranger  that  you  haven't 
seen  for  some  time." 
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"  What  stranger  ?"  lie  inquired,  peevishly.    "  Who 

it  ?    I  wish  you  wouldn't  bother  me— I'm  talkin' 
a  gentleman. 

« If  s  Ginty. 

""Gint^is  it?"'  said  he>  musing.  '' Well,  that's  odd, 
too—to  think  that  ahe  should  come  at  this  very  mo- 
meat.  May  be,  the  hand  of  Gr — .  I  beg  your  pardon, 
ar,  for  a  minute  or  two — I'll  be  back  immediately." 

He  went  down  stairs,  and  found  in  the  back  parlour 
the  woman  named  Ginty  Cooper,  the  same  fortune- 
teller and  prophetess  whom  we  have  already  described 
to  the  reader. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  consider  her  appearance  not 
as  an  incident  that  stirred  up  any  natural  aJBTection  in 
himselfybut  as  onethat  helooked  upon  as  extraordinary. 
Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  experienced  a  sensation  of 
8iirpnae,mingled  with  superstitious  feeling,  that  startled 
lum  considerably,  by  her  unexpected  appearance  at 
tiiat  particular  period.  He  did  not  resume  his  con- 
venation  with  the  stranger  for  at  least  twenty  minutes; 
but  the  latter  was  perfectly  aware,  from  the  earnest* 
neas  of  their  Toices,  although  their  words  were  not 
audible,  that  he  and  the  new  comer  were  discussing 
some  topic  in  which  they  must  have  felt  a  very  deep 
interest.  At  length  he  came  up  and  apologized  for 
the  delay,  adding — 

**  With  regard  to  this  business,  it's  altogether  out 
of  my  power  to  give  you  any  assistance.  I  have 
nothing  but  my  suspicions,  and  it  wouldn't  be  the  part 
of  a  Christian  to  lay  a  crime  like  that  to  any  man's 
door  upon  mere  guess." 

"  K  you  know  anything  of  this  dark  transaction, 
leplied  the  stranger,  whose  earnestness  of  manner  was 
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increased  by  his  disappointment^  as  well  as  hj  an 
impression  that  the  old  man  knew  more  about  it  than. 
he  was  disposed  to  admit,  "  and  will  not  enable  us  to 
render  justice  to  the  wronged  and  defrauded  orphan^ 
you  will  have  a  heavy  reckoning  of  it — ^an  awful  one 
when  you  meet  your   Grod.      By  the  usual  course 
of  nature  that  is  a  reckoning   that   must  soon  be 
made.     I  advise  you,  therefore,  not  to  tamper  with 
your  own  conscience,  nor,  by  concealing  your  know* 
ledge  of  this  great  crime,  to  peril  your  hopes  of  eternal 
happiness.     Of  one  thing  you  may  rest  assured,  that 
the  justice  we  seek  will  not  stoop  to  those  who  have 
been  merely  instruments  in  the  hands  of  others.'' 

"That's  all  very  fine  talk,"  replied  Dunphy^ 
uneasily  however,  "  and  from  the  high  flown  language 
you  give  me,  I  take  you  to  be  a  lawyer ;  but  if  you 
were  ten  times  a  lawyer,  and  a  judge  to  the  back  of 
that,  a  man  can't  tell  what  he  doesn't  know." 

^^Mark  me,"  replied  the  stranger,  assailing  him 
through  his  cupidity,  "  I  pledge  you  my  solemn  word 
that  for  any  available  information  you  may  or  can  give 
us  you  shall  be  most  liberallyand  amply  remunerated." 

"  I  have  money  enough,''  replied  Dunphy ;  "  that 
is  to  say,  as  much  as  barely  does  me ;  for  the  wealthiest 
of  us  cannot  bring  it  to  the  grave.  I'm  thankful  to 
you,  but  I  can  give  you  no  assistance." 

"  Whom  do  you  suspect,  then  ? — ^whom  do  you  even 
suspect  ?" 

"  Hut  1 — ^why  the  man  that  every  one  suspects — Sir 
Thomas  Qourlay." 

^'  And  upon  what  grounds,  may  I  ask  ?" 

''Why,  simply  because  no  othar  man  had  any 
interest  in  getting  the  child  removed*    Eveiy  one 
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knows  he's  a  dark  tyraimical  bad  man,  that  wouldn't 
be  a|^  to  scrapie  at  any  thing.  There  now/'  he 
added^  *'  that  is  all' I  know  about  it;  and  I  snippose  it's 
not  m<»e  than  yoa  knew  youraelf  before/' 

In  ordo'  to  doee  the  dialogue  he  stood  up,  and  at 
fmce  led  the  way  down  to  the  back  parlour^  where  the 
stranger^  on  following  him,  found  Ginty  Cooper  and 
the  old  woman  in  close  oonversation,  which  instantly 
cased  when  they  made  their  appearance. 

The  stranger,  chagrined  and  vexed  at  his  want  of 
soooess^  was  about  to  depart,  when  Dunphy's  wife 


"  May  be,  sir,  you'd  wish  to  get  your  fortune  tould  ? 
braise  if  you  would,  here's  a  woman  that  will  tell  it 
to  yoo,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  shell  tell  you 
nothing  bat  the  truth." 

"  I  am  not  in  a  humour  for  such  nonsense,  my 
good  woman ;  I  have  much  more  important  matters  to 
think  of,  I  assnre  you;  but  I  suppose  the  woman  wishes 
to  have  h^r  band  crossed  with  silver ;  well,  it  shall  be 
dooe.  Hctc,  my  good  woman,"  he  said,  offering  her 
money,  *'  accept  this,  and  spare  your  prophecy." 

"  I  will  not  have  your  money,  sir,"  replied  the 
piqihetess  ;  "  and  I  say  so  to  let  you  know  that  I'm 
not  an  impostor.  Be  advised,  and  hear  me — show  me 
your  hand." 

The  startling  and  almost  supernatural  appearance 
of  the  woman  struck  him  very  forcibly,  and  with  a 
kind  of  good-humoured  impatience,  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  her.  "  Well,"  said  he,  ''I  wOl  test  the 
trath  of  what  you  promise." 

She  took  it  into  hers,  and  after  examining  the  lines 
for  a  £bw  seconds  said,  "  The  lines  in  your  hand,  sir^ 
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are  yery  legible — bo  much  so  tliat  I  can  read  jour 
name  in  it — ^and  it's  a  name  which  yery  few  in  this 
country  know/' 

The  stranger  started  with  astonishment^  and  was 
about  to  speakj  but  she  signed  to  him  to  be  silent. 

'^You  are  in  love/'  she  continued,  ''and  your 
sweetheart  loves  you  dearly.  You  saw  her  this 
morning,  and  you  would  give  a  trifle  to  know  where 
she  will  be  to-morrow.  You  travelled  with  her  last 
night  and  didn't  know  it — and  the  business  that 
brought  you  to  town  will  prosper." 

'^  You  say  you  know  my  name/'  repUed  the  stranger, 
''if  so,  write  it  on  a  sUp  of  paper." 

She  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  Will  it  do,"  she  asked, ''  if  I  give  you  the  initials?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  the  name  in  fiill — and  I  think 
you  are  fairly  caught." 

She  gave  no  reply,  but  having  got  a  slip  of  paper 
and  a  pen,  went  to  the  wall  and  knocked  three  times, 
repeating  some  unintelligible  words  with  an  appearance 
of  great  sol^nity  and  mystery.  Having  knocked, 
she  applied  her  ear  to  the  wall  three  times  also,  after 
which  she  seemed  satisfied. 

The  stranger  of  course  imputed  all  this  to  impos- 
ture; but  when  he  reflected  upon  what  she  had  already 
told  him,  he  felt  perfectly  confounded  with  amaze- 
ment. The  prophetess  then  went  to  her  father's 
counter  and  wrote  something  upon  a  small  firagment 
of  paper,  which  she  handed  to  him.  No  earthly 
language  could  now  express  his  astonishment,  not 
firom  any  belief  he  entertained  that  she  possessed 
supernatural  power,  but  from  the  almost  incredible 
fact  that  she  could  have  known  so  much  of  a  man's 
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afUiB  who  was  an  utter  atranger  to  her,  and  to  whom 
she  was  herself  unknown/' 

*^  Well,  it  18  odd  enough/'  he  added ;  ''  but  this 
ImnAmg  on  the  wall  and  listening  was  useless  jug^ 
glery.  Did  you  not  say,  when  first  you  insipected  my 
hand  that  you  could  read  my  name  in  the  lines  of  it  ? 
then  of  course  you  knew  it  before  you  knocked  at  the 
wall — the  knocking,  therefore,  was  imposture/' 

^  I  knew  the  name/'  she  replied,  ^'  the  moment  I 
looked  into  your  hand,  but  I  was  obliged  to  ask  per-- 
fltsMfon  to  rectal  it.  Your  observation,  however,  was 
veiy  natuniL  It  may,  in  the  mean  time,  be  a  conso- 
latkm  for  you  to  know  that  I'm  not  at  liberty  to  men* 
tun  it  to  any  one  but  yourself  ^nd  one  other  person." 

"  A  man  or  woman  ?" 

''  A  woman — she  you  saw  this  morning." 

''Whether  that  be  true  or  not,"  observed  the 
stranger,  "  the  mention  of  my  name  at  present  would 
place  me  in  both  difficulty  and  danger ;  so  that  I 
hqpe  youll  keep  it  secret." 

She  threw  the  slip  of  paper  into  the  fire.  "  There 
it  lies^"  die  replied,  "  and  you  might  as  well  read  it 
in  tliose  white  ashes  as  extract  it  firom  me  until  the 
proper  time  comes.  But  with  respect  to  it,  there  is 
€Bie  thing  I  must  tell  you  before  you  go." 

"  What  is  that,  pray  ?" 

''  It  is  a  name  you  will  not  carry  long.  Ask  me 
no  more  questions.  I  have  already  said  you  will 
succeed  in  the  object  of  your  pursuit,  but  not  without 
difficulty  and  danger.  Take  my  advice,  and  never 
go  anywhere  without  a  case  of  loaded  pistols.  I  have 
good  reasons  for  saying  so.  Now  pass  on,  for  I  am 
sQent." 
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There  was  an  air  of  confidence  and  saperioritj 
about  her  as  she  uttered  these  words — a  seiuBe^  as  it 
were,  of  power— of  a  privilege  to  command,  hy  which 
the  stranger  felt  himself  involuntarily  influenced.  He 
once  m^offered  her  money,  but  with  a  motion  of 
her  hand,  she  silently,  and  somewhat  indignantly  re- 
fused it. 

Whilst  this  singular  exhibition  took  place,  the 
stranger  observed  the  very  remarkable  and  peculiar 
expression  of  the  old  man's  countenance.  It  is  indeed 
very  difficult  to  describe  it.  He  seemed  to  experience 
a  feeling  of  satisfSaction  and  triumph  at  the  revelations 
the  woman  had  made ;  added  to  which,  was  something 
that  might  be  termed  shrewd,  ironical,  and  derisive. 
In  fact,  his  face  bore  no  bad  resemblance  to  that  of 
Mephistophiles,  as  represented  in  Ketsch's  powerful 
conception  and  delineation  of  it  in  his  illustration  of 
GoBthe's  ''  Faust,''  so  inimitably  translated  by  our 
admirable  countrynum,  Anster. 

The  stranger  now  looked  at  his  watch,  bade  them 
good  day,  and  took  his  leave. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

anxvjEW  BtrwEES  lady   goubiat  aitd  the  strangee  — 

D15DT    DrXCIKER     KAEES     A     DISCOVERT — THE     STRAITGEB 
IKZITK  KTSTEBI0U8   COMHUEICATIONS. 

fBOM  CoDstitatioii-hill  our  friend  droTe  directly  to 
Merrion-square,  tJie  residence  of  Lady  Gonrlay,  whom 
be  found  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  She  welcomed 
him  with  a  coiurtesy  that  was  expressive  at  once  of 
umety,  sorrow,  and  hope.  She  extended  her  hand 
to  him  and  said,  after  the  usual  greetings  were  over — 

''I  Gear  to  ask  what'the  result  of  your  journey  has 
heeo— for  I  cannot,  alas  1  read  any  expression  of  sue* 
COB  in  your  countenance.'^ 

"As  yet,"  repUed  the  stranger,  "  I  have  not  been 
"wxessful,  madam ;  but  I  do  not  despair.  I  am,  and 
have  been,  acting  under  an  impression,  that  we  shall 
ultimately  succeed ;  and  although  I  can  hold  out  to 
your  ladyship  but  very  slender  hopes,  if  any,  still  I 
would  say  do  not  despair." 

Lady  Grourlay  was  about  forty-eight,  and  although 
ttrrow  and  the  bitter  calamity  with  which  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted,  had  left  their  severe  traces  upon 
ha  constitution  and  featujres,  still  she  was  a  woman 
on  whom  no  one  could  look  without  deep  interest  and 
sympathy.  Even  at  that  age,  her  fine  form  and 
extraordinary  beauty  bore  up  in  a  most  surprising 
iQuuier  against  her  sufierings.  Her  figure  was  tall — 
its  proportions  admirable ;  and  her  beauty,  faded  ^*' 
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true,  still  made  the  spectator  feel,  with  a  kind  of 
wonder,  what  it  must  have  been  when  she  was  in  the 
prime  of  youth  and  untouched  by  affliction.  She  pos- 
sessed that  sober  elegance  of  manner  that  was  in 
melancholy  accordance  with  her  fate ;  and  eyinced  in 
every  movement  a  natural  dignity  that  excited  more 
than  ordinary  respect  and  sympathy  for  her  charact^ 
and  the  sorrows  she  had  suffered.  Her  face  was  oval^ 
and  had  been  always  of  that  healthy  paleness  than 
which,  when  auodated  with  ^ymmetiy  and  expreadon 
— as  was  the  case  with  her — ^there  is  nothing  more 
lovely  among  women.  Her  eyes,  which  were  a  dark 
brown,  had  lost,  it  is  true,  much  of  the  lustre  and 
sparkle  of  early  life ;  but  this  was  succeeded  by  a  mild 
and  meUow  light  to  which  an  abiding  sorrow  had 
imparted  an  expression  that  was  full  of  melancholy 
beauty. 

For  many  years  past,  indeed,  ever  since  the  disap- 
pearance of  her  only  child,  she  had  led  a  secluded  life, 
and  devoted  herself  to  the  Christian  virtues  of  charity 
and  benevolence;  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
anything  like  ostentatious  display.  Still,  such  is  the 
structure  of  society  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  the 
virtues  for  which  she  was  remarkable  to  any  prac- 
tical extent,  without  the  world  by  degrees  becoming 
cognizant  of  the  secret.  The  very  recipients  them- 
selves, in  the  fulness  of  their  heart,  will  commit  a 
grateful  breach  of  confidence  with  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  quarrel. 

Consoled,  as  fiur  as  any  consolation  could  reach  her, 
by  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  as  well  as  by  a 
strong  sense  of  religion,  she  led  a  life  which  we  regret 
so  few  in  her  social  position  are  disposed  to  imitate. 
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For  many  years  before  the  period  at  which  our  narra- 
tive commences^  she  had  given  np  all  hope  of  ever 
recovering  her  child^  if  indeed  he  was  alive.  Whether 
he  had  perished  hj  an  acddental  death  in  some  place 
whore  his  body  ooold  not  be  discovered — ^whether  he 
had  been  mnrdered,  or  kidnapped^  were  dreadful  con- 
tingencies that  wrung  the  mother's  sonl  with  agony. 
But  as  habits  of  endurance  give  to  the  body  stronger 
powers  of  resistance^  so  does  time  by  degrees 
strengthen  the  mind  against  the  influence  of  sorrow. 
A  blameless  life^  therefore^  varied  only  by  its  unob- 
truflive  charities^  together  with  a  firm  trust  in  the 
goodness  of  Ood,  took  much  of  the  sting  from  afflic- 
tion, but  could  not  wholly  eradicate  it.  Had  her  child 
died  in  her  arms — ^had  she  closed  his  innocent  eyes 
with  her  own  hands,  and  given  the  mother's  last  kiss 
to  those  pale  hps  on  which  the  smile  of  affection  was 
never  more  to  sit — ^had  she  been  able  to  go  and,  in 
the  fulness  of  her  childless  heart,  pour  her  sorrrow 
over  his  grave — she  would  have  felt  that  his  death, 
compared  vnth  the  darkness  and  uncertainty  by  which 
she  was  enveloped,  would  have  been  comparatively  a 
mitigated  dispensation,  for  which  the  heart  ought  to 
feel  almost  thankfuL 

The  death  of  Corbet,  her  steward,  found  her  in 
that  mournful  apathy  under  which  she  had  laboured 
for  years.  Indeed,  she  resembled  a  certain  class  of 
invalids  who  are  afflicted  with  some  secret  ailment 
which  is  not  much  felt  unless  when  an  unexpected 
pieBBure,  or  sudden  change  of  posture,  causes  them 
to  feel  the  pang  which  it  inflicts.  From  the  moment 
that  the  words  of  the  dying  man  shed  the  serenity 
of  hope  over  her  mind,  and  revived  in  her  heart  all 
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those  tender  aspirations  of  maternal  affection  which^  as 
assodated  with  the  recoverj  of  her  child^  had  nearly 
perished  out  of  it — ^from  that  moment,  we  say^  the 
extreme  bitterness  of  her  afSietion  had  departed. 

She  had  ahneady  suffered  too  much,  however,  to 
allow  herself  to  be  carried  beyond  unreasonable 
bounds  by  sanguine  and  imprudent  expectations. 
Her  rule  of  h^rt  and  of  oonduet  was  simple^  but 
true — she  trusted  in  God,  and  in  the  justice  of  his 
Providence. 

On  hearing  the  stranger's  want  of  success,  she 
fdt  more  affected  by  that  than  by  the  fiunt  consola. 
tion  which  he  endeavoured  to  hold  out  to  her,  and  a 
few  bitter  tears  ran  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Hope  had  altogether  gone,''  said  she,  "  and  with 
hope  that  power  in  the  heart  to  cherish  the  sorrow 
which  it  sustains ;  and  the  certunty  of  his  death  had 
thrown  me  into  that  apathy,  which  qualifies  but  can- 
not destroy  the  painful  consequences  of  reflection. 
That  which  presses  upon  me  now,  is  the  fear  that 
although  he  may  still  live,  as  unquestionably  Corbet, 
on  his  death«bed,  had  assured  me,  yet  it  is  possible 
we  may  never  recover  him.  In  that  case  he  is  dead 
to  me — ^lost  for  ever/' 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  offer  your  ladyship  con- 
solation," replied  the  stranger ;  "  but  I  would  suggest 
simply,  that  the  dying  words  of  your  steward,  perhaps, 
may  be  looked  npoa  as  the  first  opening — the  dawn 
of  a  hopeful  issue.  I  think  we  may  &irly  and  reason- 
ably  calculate  that  your  soa  lives.  Take  courage, 
madam.  In  our  efforts  to  trace  him,  remember  that 
we  have  odIj  commenced  operations.  Every  day 
tmd  every  successive  attempt  to  penetrate  this  painfiil 
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mystery  will^  I  trusty  fbmiBh  us  with  additional  mate- 
rials for  BoooeBs/' 

"  May  God  gnmt  it !''  replied  her  ladyship ;  "  for 
if  we  tulf  my  womids  will  have  been  again  torn  open 
m  Tain.  Better  a  thousand  times  that  that  hope  had 
never  reached  me" 

"  Trfoe,  indeed,  madam,^  replied  the  stranger ; 
''but  still  take  what  comfort  you  can.  Think  of 
your  brother-in-law ;  he  also  has  lost  his  child^  and 
beanitweiL'' 

"Ah,  jcb/*  she  refdied,  ''but  you  forget  that  he 
las  one  still  left,  and  that  I  am  childless.  If  there 
be  a  sditaiy  being  on  earth,  it  is  a  childless  and  a 
vi&iwed  mother — a  widow  who  has  known  a  mother's 
love — a  wife  who  has  experienced  the  tender  and 
Bsidy  aSection  of  a  devoted  husband.'^ 

^^  I  grant/'  he  replied,  **  that  it  is^  indeed,  a  bitter 
&te.'' 

"  As  tat  my  brother-in-law,^'  she  proceeded,  "  the 
chfld  which  (3od,  in  his  love,  has  spared  to  him  is  a 
mmpensation  idmost  for  any  loss.  I  trost  he  loves 
and  dierishes  her  as  he  ought,  and  as  I  am  told  she 
doerves.  There  has  been  no  communication  between 
m  ever  since  my  marriage.  Edward  and  he,  though 
Imdien,  were  as  different  as  day  and  night.  Unless 
onoe  or  twice,  I  never  even  saw  my  niece,  and  only  then 
at  a  distance ;  nor  has  a  word  ever  passed  between 
as.  They  teQ  me  she  is  an  angd  in  goodness,  as 
wdl  as  in  beanty,  and  that  her  accomplishments  are 
eitraoidinaiy — bat  / — I,  alas  I — am  alone  and  child* 
las.'' 

The  stranger's  heart  palpitated;  and  had  Lady 
Gourlay  entertained  any  suspicion  of  his  attachment. 
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she  might  have  peroaved  hiB  agitatiozL.  He  also  felt 
deep  sympathy  mth  Lady  Gtourlay. 

"  Do  not  say  childless^  madam^''  he  replied.  "  Yonr 
ladyship  must  hope  for  the  best/' 

"  But  what  have  you  done  ?**  she  asked.  **  Did 
you  see  the  young  man?'' 

''  I  saw  him^  madam;  but  it  is  impossible  to  get 
anything  out  of  him.  That  he  is  wrapped  in  some 
deep  mystery  is  unquestionable.  I  got  a  letter,  how- 
ever,  from  an  amiable  Roman-catholic  deigymaoy  the 
parish  priest  of  Ballymacruiskeen,  to  a  man  named 
Dunphyj  who  lives  in  a  street  called  Constitntioii- 
hill,  on  the  north  side  of  the  dty." 

'^  He  is  a  relation,  I  understand,  of  Edward  Carbet, 
who  died  in  my  service/'  replied  her  ladyship,  with 
an  interest  that  seemed  instantly  to  awaken  her. 
^'  Well,"  said  she,  eagerly,  ''  what  was  the  result  7 
Did  you  present  the  letter  ?" 

''  I  presented  the  letter,  my  lady;  and  had  at  first 
strong  hopes — ^no,  not  at  first — but  in  the  oouxse 
of  our  conversation.  He  dropped  unconscious  hints 
that  induce  me  to  suspect  he  knows  more  about  the 
fate  of  your  son  than  he  wishes  to  acknowledge.  It 
struck  me  that  he  might  have  been  an  agent  in  this 
black  business,  and,  on  that  account,  that  he  is  afiraid 
to  criminate  himself.  I  have  besides,"  he  added, 
smilingly,  ''had  the  gratification  to  have  heard  a 
a  prophecy  uttered,  by  which  I  was  assured  of  ulti- 
mate success  in  my  efforts  to  trace  out  your  son ; — 
a  prophecy  uttered  under  and  accompanied  by  cir- 
cumstances so  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible  aa 
to  confound  and  amaze  me." 

He  then  detailed  to  her  the  conversation  he  had 
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liad  wi&k  old  Dimphy  and  the  fortune-teller,  8up- 
pteasmg  all  allusion  to  what  the  latter  had  said  con- 
eernmg  Lm^  and  himself.  After  which.  Lady 
Gomkjr  paused  for  some  time,  and  seemed  at  a  loss 
what  constmction  to  put  npon  it. 

''It  is  yery  strange/'  she  at  length  observed ^ 
''that  woman  has  been  here,  I  think,  several  times, 
fiating  her  late  bro&er,  who  left  her  some  money  at 
Ids  death.  Is  she  not  extremely  pale  and  wild 
looting?'' 

"  So  much  so,  madam,  that  there  is  something 
awM  and  almost  sapematural-looking  in  the  expres- 
aonof  her  eyes  and  featores.  I  have  certainly  never 
teen  fsadk  a  face  before  on  a  denizen  of  this  life." 

^It  is  strange,"  replied  her  ladyship,  ''that  she 
ihonld  have  taken  upon  her  the  odious  character  of  a 
ftntone-teUer.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  Corbet,  I 
Imow,  had  a  sister,  who  was  deranged  for  some  time ; 
peihaps  this  is  she,  and  that  the  gift  of  fortune-teDing 
to  which  she  pretends  may  be  a  monomania  or  some 
other  dehiaion  that  her  unhappy  malady  has  left 
bdiind  ft." 

"Very  likdy,  my  lady,"  replied  the  other; 
''noUiing  more  probable.  The  fiust  you  mention 
ioxnmts  both  for  her  strange  appearance  and  conduct. 
Stfll  I  must  say,  that  so  bf  as  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  obvious 
tnwe  of  insanity  about  her." 

"Wen,"  she  exclaimed,  "  we  know  that  to  foretell 
{btme  events  is  not  now  one  of  the  privileges  accorded 
to  mortals.  I  will  place  my  assurance  in  the  justice 
of  God's  goodness  and  providence,  and  not  in  the 
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delusions  of  a  poor  maniac,  or  perhaps  of  an  impostor. 
What  course  do  you  propose  taking  now  ?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  determined,  madam.  I  think  I 
will  see  this  old  Dunphy  again.  He  told  me  that 
he  certainly  suspected  your  brother-in-law,  but  assared 
me  that  he  had  no  specific  grounds  for  his  suspicions 
— beyond  the  simple  fact,  that  Sir  Thomas  would  be 
the  principal  gainer  by  the  child's  remotal.  At  all 
events,  I  shall  see  him  once  more  to-morrow.'' 

"  What  stay  will  you  make  in  town  ?" 

''I  cannot  at  the  present  moment  say,  my  lady. 
I  have  other  matters,  of  which  your  ladyship  is  aware, 
to  look  after.  My  own  rights  must  be  vindicated ; 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  not  regret  to  hear  that  every- 
thing is  in  a  proper  train.  We  want  only  one  link 
of  the  chain.  An  important  document  is  wanting; 
but  I  think  it  will  soon  be  in  our  hands.  Who 
knows,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  but  your  ladyship  and  I 
may  ere  long  be  able  to  congratulate  each  other  upon 
our  mutual  success.  And  now,  madam,  permit  me 
to  take  my  leave.  I  am  not  without  hope  on  your 
account ;  but  of  this  you  may  rest  assured,  that  my 
most  strenuous  exertions  shall  be  devoted  to  the  object 
nearest  your  heart." 

"  Alas,"  she  replied,  as  she  stood  up,  "  it  is  neither 
title  nor  wealth  that  I  covet.  Give  me  my  child, — 
restore  me  my  child, — and  I  shall  be  happy.  That 
is  the  simple  ambition  of  his  mother's  heart.  I  wish 
Sir  Thomas  to  understand  that  I  shall  allow  him  to 
enjoy  both  title  and  estates  during  his  life,  if,  know- 
ing where  my  child  is,  he  will  restore  him  to  my 
heart.     I  will  bind  myself  by  the  most  solemn  forms 
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and  engagements  to  this.     Perhaps  that  might  satisfy 
him.'' 

The7  then  shook  hands  and  separated,  the  stranger 
inrohmtarily  influenced  by  the  confident  predictions 
d  Ginty  Cooper,  although  he  was  really  afraid  to  say 
80]  whilst  Lady  Oourlay  felt  her  heart  at  one  time 
derated  by  the  dawn  of  hope  that  had  arisen,  and 
again  depressed  by  the  darkness  which  hung  over  the 
fiUe  of  her  son. 

His  next  visit  was  to  his  attoniey,  Spehnan,  who 
had  been  a  day  or  two  in  town,  and  whom  he  found 
in  his  office  in  Gloucester-street. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Spelman,''  he  inquired,  "  what  advance 
are  jou  making  ?'' 

"  Why,^  rephed  Spelman,  *'  the  state  of  our  case 
is  this :  if  Mrs.  Norton  could  be  traced  we  might 
maiuige  without  the  documents  you  have  lost, — by 
the  way,  have  you  any  notion  where  the  scoimdrel 
m^ht  be  whom  you  suspect  of  having  taken  them  ?'' 

"  What !  McBride  ?  I  was  told,  as  I  mentioned 
befoie,  that  he  and  the  Frenchman  went  to  America, 
karing  his  unfortunate  wife  behind  him.  I  could 
easSy  foigive  the  rascal  for  the  money  he  took ;  but 
the  misfortune  was  that  the  documents  and  the  money 
▼one  both  in  the  same  pocket-book.  He  kne^f  their 
viloe,  however,  for  unfortunately  he  was  fiilly  in  my 
confidence.  The  fellow  was  insane  about  the  girl, 
and  I  think  it  was  love  more  than  dishonesty  that 
teaipted  him  to  the  act  I  have  little  doubt  that  he 
would  return  me  the  papers  if  he  knew  where  to  send 
thiim.'' 

"  Have  you  any  notion  where  the  wife  is  ?'' 

"  None  in  the  world,  unless  that  she  is  somewhf 
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in  this  country^  liaving  set  out  for  it  a  fortnight 
before  I  left  Parig/' 

''As  the  matter  stands  then/'  replied  Spelman^ 
''  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  France  in  order  to  get 
a  fresh  copy  of  the  death  and  the  marriage  properly 
attested,— or  I  should  rather  say,  of  the  marriage  and 
the  death.  This  will  complete  our  documentary 
evidence ;  but,  unfortunately,  Mrs.  Norton,  who  was 
her  maid  at  the  time,  and  a  witness  of  both  the  death 
and  marriage,  cannot  be  found,  although  she  was  seen 
in  Dublin  about  three  months  ago.  I  have  advertised 
several  times  for  her  in  the  papers,  but  to  no  purpose. 
I  cannot  find  her  whereabouts  at  all.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, and  so  does  the  attorney-general,  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  accomplish  our  purpose  without  her.'' 

"  That  is  unfortunate,"  replied  the  stranger.  ''  Let 
us  continue  the  advertisements;  perhaps  she  may 
turn  up  yet.  As  to  the  other  pursuit,  touching  the 
lost  child,  I  know  not  what  to  say.  There  are  but 
slight  grounds  for  hope,  and  yet  I  am  not  at  aU 
disposed  to  despair,  although  I  cannot  tell  why.'' 

''  It  cannot  be  possible,"  observed  Spelman,  "  that 
that  wicked  old  baronet  could  ultimately  prosper  in 
his  villany.  I  speak  of  course  upon  the  supposition 
that  he  is,  or  was,  at  the  bottom  of  the  business. 
Your  safest  and  best  plan  is  to  find  out  his  agents  in 
the  business,  if  it  can  be  done." 

"  I  shall  leave  nothing  unattempted,"  replied  the 
other ;  "  and  if  we  &il,  we  shall  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  done  our  duty.  The  lapse  of 
time,  however,  is  against  us ; — ^perhaps  the  agents  are 
dead." 

"  If  this  man  is  guilty,"  said  the  attorney,  "  he  is 
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Doihiiig  more  nor  less  than  a  modem  Macbeth. 
Howerer^  go  on,  and  keep  up  your  resolution ;  effort 
vill  do  much.  I  hope,  in  this  case — ^in  both  cases — 
it  win  do  alL'' 

After  some  further  conversation  upon  the  matter 
in  question,  which  it  is  not  our  intention  to  detail 
here,  the  stranger  made  an  excursion  to  the  country, 
and  returned  about  six  o'clock  to  his  hotel.  Here  he 
found  Dandy  Dulcimer  before  him,  eyidently  brimful 
of  some  important  information  on  which  he  (Dandy) 
■eemed  to  place  a  high  value,  and  which  gave  to  his 
naturally  droll  coimtenance  such  an  expression  of 
mock  gravity,  as  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

^What  is  the  matter,  sir?''  asked  his  master; 
^  you  look  very  big  and  important  just  now.  I  hope 
yon  have  not  been  drinking.'' 

Dandy  compressed  his  Ups  as  if  his  master's  fate 
depoided  upon  his  words,  and  pointing  with  his  fore- 
finger in  the  direction  of  Wicklow,  replied : — 
"  The  deed  is  done,  sir, — ^the  deed  is  done." 
"What  deed, sirra?" 

"Weren't  you  tould  the  stuff  that  was  in  me?" 
he  replied.     "  But  God  has  gifted  me,  and  sure  that's 

one  comfort,  glory  be  to  His  name.     Weren't ^" 

"Explain  yourself,  sir,"  said  his  master,  authori- 
tativdy.  "  What  do  you  mean  by '  the  deed  is  done?' 
You  haven't  got  married,  I  hope.  Perhaps  the 
cousin  you  went  to  see  was  your  sweetheart  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  haven't  got  married.  God  keep  me  a 
UtHe  while  longer  firom  sich  a  calamity  1  But  I  have 
pot  you  in  the  way  of  being  so." 

"  How,  sirra„ — ^put  me  into  a  state  of  calamity  ? 
Do  you  call  that  a  service  ?" 
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"  A  state  of  repentance,  sir,  thej  say,  is  a  state  of 
grace  j  an'  when  one's  in  a  state  of  grace  they  can 
make  their  soul;  and  anything,  you  know,  that  enables 
one  to  make  his  soul,  is  surely  for  his  good/' 

"  Why,  then,  say  '  God  forbid,'  when  I  supposed 
you  had  yourself  got  married  ?" 

"  Bekaise  I'm  a  sinner,  sir, — a  good  deal  hardened 
or  so, — and  haven't  the  grace  even  to  wish  for  such  a 
state  of  grace." 

"  Well,  but  what  deed  is  this  you  have  done  ?  and 
no  more  of  your  gesticulations." 

"  Don't  you  undherstand,  sir  ?"  he  replied,  extend- 
ing the  digit  once  more  in  the  same  direction^  and 
with  the  same  comic  significance. 

"  She's  safe,  sir.     Miss  Gourlay — I  have  her." 

''  How,  you  impudent  scoundrel,  what  kin,d  of  lan- 
guage is  this  to  apply  to  Miss  Gourlay?" 

"Troth  an'  I  hive  her  safe,"  repKed  the  per- 
tinacious Dandy.  '^  Safe  as  a  hare  in  her  form ; 
but  it  is  for  your  honour  I  have  her.  Cousin!  oh, 
the  devil  a  cousin  has  Dandy  widin  the  four  walls  of 
Dublin  town ;  but  well  becomes  me,  I  took  a  post 
chaise  no  less,  and  followed  her  hot  foot — never 
lost  sight  of  her,  even  while  you'd  wink,  till  I  seen  her 
housed." 

"  Explain  yourself,  sirra." 

"  Faith,  sir,  all  the  explanation  *  I  have  to  give 
you've  got,  barrin  where  she  lives." 

The  stranger  instantly  thought  of  Lucy's  caution, 
and  for  the  present  determined  not  to  embarrass  him- 
self with  a  knowledge  of  her  residence ;  "  lest,"  as  she 
said,  "  her  father  m^ht  demand  from  him  whether 
he  was  aware  of  it."     In  that  case  he  felt  fiilly  the 
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trath  and  justness  of  her  injunctions.  Should  Sir 
Thomas  put  the  question  to  him  he  could  not  betray, 
her,  nor  could  he,  on  the  other  hand,  stain  his  con- 
adenoe  by  a  deliberate  falsehood ;  for  in  truth  he  was 
die  soul  of  honour  itseHl 

''  Harkee,  Dandy/'  said  he,  ''  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  displeased  with  him,  although  he  affected  to  be 
80, — ^if  yon  wish  to  remain  in  my  service  keep  the 
leoet  of  Miss  Gourlay's  residence — ^a  secret  not  only 
bom  me,  but  from  eyery  human  being  that  lives. 
You  have  taikeaa.  a  most  unwarrantable  and  impudent 
liberty  in  following  h^  as  you  did.  You  know  not, 
am,  how  you  may  have  implicated  both  her  and  me 
hj  such  conduct,  especially  the  young  lady.  You  are 
known  to  be  in  my  service ;  although  for  certain  rea- 
9om,  I  do  not  int«[id  for  the  present,  at  least,  to  put 
yoQ  into  livery  ;  and  you  ought  to  know,  sir,  also,  that 
it  viQ  be  taken  for  granted  that  you  acted  by  my 
orders.  Now,  sir,  keep  that  secret  to  yourself,  and 
kt  it  not  pass  your  lips  until  I  may  think  proper  to 
tak  you  for  it.'' 

One  evening  on  the  second  day  after  this,  he 
leached  his  hotel  at  six  o'clock,  and  was  about  to 
enter,  when  a  young  lad,  dancing  up  to  him,  asked 
in  a  whisper  if  that  was  for  him,  at  the  same  time 
presenting  a  note.  The  other  looking  at  it,  saw  that 
itwas  addressed  to  him  only  by  his  initials. 

"  I  think  it  is,  my  boy,"  said  he ;  "  from  whom  did 
it  come,  do  you  know  ?" 

The  lad,  instead  of  giving  him  any  reply,  took 
instantly  to  his  heels,  as  if  he  had  been  pursued  for 
life  and  death,  without  even  waiting  to  solicit  the 
gratuity  which  is  usually  expected  on  such  occasions. 
Oar  friend  took  it  for  granted,  that  it  had  come 
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from  the  fortune-teller,  Ginty  Cooper ;  but  on  open- 
ing it  he  perceived  at  a  glance  that  he  must  have  been 
mistaken,  as  the  writing  most  certainly  was  not  that 
of  this  extraordinary  sybiL  The  hand  in  which  she 
had  written  his  name  was  precisely  such  as  one  would 
expect  from  such  awoman — ^rude  and  vulgar — ^whereas^ 
on  the  contrary,  that  in  the  note  was  elegant  and 
lady-like.     The  contents  were  as  follows : — 

Sir, — On  receipt  of  this  you  will,  if  you  wish  to 
prosper  in  that  which  you  have  undertaken  to  acoom* 
plish,  hasten  to  Ballymacruiskeen,  and  secure  the 
person  of  a  young  man  named  Fenton,  who  lives  in 
or  about  the  town.  You  will  claim  him  as  the  law- 
ful heir  of  the  title  and  property  of  Bed  Hall,  for 
such  in  &ct  he  is.  Go  then  to  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay^ 
and  ask  him  the  following  questions : — 

1st.  Did  he  not  one  night,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
engage  a  man  who  was  so  ingeniously  masked  that 
the  child  neither  perceived  the  mask,  nor  knew  the 
man's  person,  to  lure  him  from  Red  Hall,  under  the 
pretence  of  bringing  him  to  see  a  puppet  show  ? 

2nd.  Did  not  Sir  Thomas  give  instructions  to  this 
man  to  take  him  out  of  his  path,  out  of  his  siffht,  and 
out  of  his  hearing  ? 

3rd.  Was  not  this  man  well  rewarded  by  Sir 
Thomas  for  that  act  ? 

There  are  other  questions  in  connexion  with  the 
affair  that  could  be  put,  but  at  present  they  would 
be  unseasonable.  The  curtain  of  this  dark  drama  is 
beginning  to  rise,  truth  will  ere  long  be  vindicated, 
justice  rendered  to  the  defrauded  orphan,  and  guilt 
punished, 

A  Lover  op  Justice. 
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It  18  very  difficult  to  describe  the  feelings  with 
which  the  stranger  perused  this  welcome  but  mys- 
terious docomfflit.  To  him,  it  was  one  of  great  plea- 
sQie,  and  also  of  exceedingly  great  pain.  Here  was 
something  like  a  clue  to  the  discovery  which  he  was 
so  deeply  interested  in  making.  But^  then^  at  whose 
eqieose  was  this  discovery  to  be  made  ?  He  was 
betrothed  to  Lucy  Gourlay^  and  here  he  was  com- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  justice  to  drag  her  &ther  forth 
to  public  exposure,  as  a  criminal  of  the  deepest  dye. 
IVLat  would  Lucy  say  to  this  ?  What  would  she 
saj  to  the  man  who  should  entail  the  heavy  ignominy 
vith  which  a  discovery  of  this  atrocious  crime  must 
blacken  her  fistther's  name  ?  He  knew  the  high  and 
proud  principles  by  which  she  was  actuated,  and  he 
knew  how  deeply  the  disgrace  of  a  guilty  parent 
would  affect  her  sensitive  spirit.  Yet  what  was  he 
to  do  ?  Was  the  iniquity  of  this  ambitious  and  bad 
nian  to  deprive  the  virtuous  and  benevolent  woman — 
^  friend  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  the  loving 
inother,  the  affectionate  wife  who  had  enshrined  her 
dqwoled  husband  in  the  sorrowful  recesses  of  her 
pore  and  virtuous  heart,  was  this  cold  blooded  and 
crod  tyrant  to  work  out  his  diabolical  purposes  with- 
out any  effort  being  made  to  check  him  in  his  career 
<'  guilt,  or  to  justify  her  pious  trust  in  that  God  to 
vhom  she  looked  for  protection  and  justice  ?  No, 
be  knew  Lucy  too  well ;  he  knew  that  her  extra- 
ordinary sense  of  truth  and  honour  would  justify  him 
in  the  steps  he  might  be  forced  to  take,  and  that 
whatever  might  be  the  result,  he  at  least  was  the  last 
ffian  whom  she  could  blame  for  rendering  justice  to 
the  widow  of  her  father's  brother.     But  then,  again, 
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what   reliance    could    be   placed   upon   anonymous 
information — ^information,  which,  after  all,  was  but 
limited  and  obscure?     Yet  it  was  evident  that  the 
writer-a  female  beyond  question-whoever  she  was, 
must  be  perfectly  conversant  with  his  motives    and 
his  objects.     And  if  in  volunteering  him  directions 
how  to  proceed,  she  had  any  purpose  adversative  to 
his,  her  note  was  without  meaning.     Besides,  she  only 
reawakened  the  suspicion  which  he  himself  had  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  Fenton.     At  all  events,  to  act 
upon  the  hints  contained  in  the  note,  might  lead  to 
something  capable  of  breaking  the  hitherto  impene- 
trable cloud  under  which  this  melancholy  transaction 
lay ;  and  if  it  failed  to  do  this,  he  (the  stranger)  could 
not  possibly  stand  worse  in   the  estimation  of   Sir 
Thomas  Oourlay  than  he  did  already.     In   God's 
name,  then,  he  would  make  the  experiment ;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  mail  coach  adventures  in  future,  he 
would  post  it  back  to  Ballymacnuskeen  as  quietly, 
and  with  as  Uttle  observation  as  possible. 

He  accordingly  ordered  Dandy  to  make  such  slight 
preparations  as  were  necessary  for  their  return  to 
that  town,  and  in  the  meantime  he  determined  to  pay 
another  visit  to  old  Dunphy,  of  Constitution-hill. 

On  arriving  at  the  huxter's,  he  found  him  in  the 
back  room,  or  parlour,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded. 
The  old  man's  manner  was,  he  thought,  considerably 
changed  for  the  better.  He  received  him  with  more 
complacency,  and  seemed  as  if  he  felt  something  like 
regret  for  the  harshness  of  his  manner  towards  him 
during  his  first  visit. 

'*  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  '^  is  it  fair  to  ask  you,  how 
you  have  got  on  in  ferritin'  out  this  black  business?" 
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There  are  some  words  so  completely  low  and  offen- 
sve  in  thar  own  nature^  that  no  matter  how  kind 
md  honest  the  intention  of  the  speaker  may  be^  they 
aie  oeftain  to  yex,  and  annoy  those  to  whom  they  are 


"  Ferretmff  tmil"  thought  the  stranger — '^what 
does  the  old  scoundrel  mean  ?^'  Yet,  on  second  con- 
sderation,  lie  could  not  for  the  soul  of  him  avoid 
admitting  that,  considering  the  nature  of  the  task  he 
vas  «igaged  in,  it  was  by  no  means  an  inappropriate 
iHnstration. 

''No/'  said  he,  ''we  haye  made  no  progress,  but 
we  still  trust  that  you  will  enable  us  to  advance  a 
BtE^  I  have  already  tcAA  you  that  we  only  wish  to 
come  at  the  principals.  Dieir  mere  instruments  we 
overlook.  You  seem  to  be  a  poor  man — ^but  listen 
to  me — if  you  can  give  us  any  assistance  in  this 
aflUr,  you  shall  be  an  independent  one  during  the 
remainder  of  your  life.  Provided  murder  has  not 
been  committed  I  guarantee  perfect  safety  to  any 
penon  who  may  have  only  acted  under  the  otders  of 
a  superior." 

"  Take  your  time,''  replied  the  old  man,  with  a 
peculiBr  expression ;  "  did  you  ever  see  a  river  ?" 

''Of  course,"  replied  the  other,  "why  do  you 
a4?' 

^WeU  now,  could  you,  or  any  livin'  man,  make 
Uie  rtrame  of  that  river  flow  &ster  than  its  natural 
course?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"  WeQ  then — I'm  an  ould  man,  and  be  advised  by 
me,— don't  attempt  to  hurry  the  course  o'  the  river. 
Take  things  as  thqrcome.  If  there's  a  man  on  this  earth 
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that's  a  livin'  devil  in  flesh  and  hlood^  it''8  Sir  Thomas 
Gourlajj  the  Black  Barrownight;  and  if  there's  a  man 
livin'  that  would  go  half  way  into  hell  to  punish  him 
Fm  that  man.  Now,  sir,  you  said,  the  last  day  you 
were  here,  that  you  were  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour,  and  I  believe  you.  So  these  words  that  / 
have  spoke  to  you  about  him  you  will  never  mention 
them — ^you  promise  that?" 

^^  Of  course  I  can,  and  do.  To  what  purpose 
should  I  mention  them  ?y 

"  For  your  own  sake,  or  I  should  say  for  the  sake 
of  the  cause  you  are  engaged  in,  don't  do  it." 

The  bitterness  of  expression  which  darkened  the 
old  man's  features,  while  he  spoke  of  the  Baronet, 
was  perfectly  diaboUcal,  and  threw  him  back  from 
the  good  opinion  which  the  stranger  was  about  to 
form  of  him,  notwithstanding  his  conduct  on  the 
previous  day's  visit. 

*^  You  don't  appear  to  Uke  Sir  Thomas,"  he  said. 
"  He  is  certainly  no  favourite  of  yours." 

"  Like  him,"  repUed  the  old  man,  bitterly.  "  He 
is  supposed  to  be  the  best  friend  I  have ;  but  little 
you  know  the  punishment  he  will  get  in  his  heart, 
sowl,  and  spirit — ^httle  you  know  what  he  wiU  be 
made  to  suffer  yet.  Of  course  now  you  undherstand, 
that  if  I  could  help  you,  as  you  say,  to  advance  a 
single  step  in  finding  the  right  heir  of  this  property  I 
would  do  it.  As  matthers  stand  now,  however,  I  can 
do  nothing — ^but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do — I'U  be 
on  the  look  out — I'U  ask,  seek,  and  inquire  from 
them  that  have  been  about  him  at  the  time  of  the 
child's  disappearance^  and  if  I  can  get  a  single  par- 
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tide  worth  mentionin'  to  jon,  you  shall  have  it,  if  I 
ooold  only  know  where  a  letther  would  find  jon" 

The  cunning,  the  sagacity,  the  undefinable  twinkle 
that  scintillated  from  his  small  piercing  eyes,  were  too 
obfions  to  be  oyerlooked.  The  stranger  instantly 
felt  himself  placed,  as  it  were,  upon,  his  guard,  and 
he  replied — 

'^  It  is  possible  that  I  may  not  be  m  town,  and  my 
address  is  uncertain ;  but  the  moment  you  are  in  a 
capadty  to  conmiunicate  any  information  that  may  be 
Qsefiil,  go  to  the  proper  quarter — ^to  Lady  Gourlay 
hendf.  I  understand  that  a  relation  of  yours  lived 
and  died  in  her  service/' 

^  Thaf  s  true,''  said  the  man,  ^'  and  a  betther 
nustress  never  did  God  put  breath  in,  nor  a  betther 
masther  than  Sir  Edward.  Well,  I  will  folly  your 
advice,  but  as  for  Sir  Thomas — ^no  matther,  the  time's 
oomin' — the  river 's  flowin' — and  if  there's  a  God  in 
heaven,  he  will  be  pumshed  for  all  his  misdeeds — ^for 
other  things  as  well  as  takin'  away  the  child — that 
is,  if  he  has  taken  him  away.  Now,  sir,  that's  all  I 
can  say  to  you  at  present — ^for  I  know  nothing  about 
Mt  business.  Who  can  tell,  however,  but  I  may 
&net  out  something  ?  It  wont  be  my  heart,  at  any 
late,  that  will  hinder  me." 

There  was  nothing  further  now  to  detain  the 
stranger  in  town.  He  accordingly  posted  it  at 
a  rapid  rate  to  Ballymacruiskeen,  accompanied  by 
Dandy  and  his  dulcimer,  who,  except  during  the 
evenings  among  the  servants  in  the  hotel,  had  very 
little  opportunity  of  creating  a  sensation,  as  he  thought 
he  would  have  done,  as  an  amateur  musician  in  the 
metropolis. 
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'^  Musha,  you're  welcome  back,  sir/'  said  Pat 
Sharpe,  on  seeing  the  stranger  enter  the  Mitre; 
«'  throth  we  wor  longin'  for  you,  sir.  And  where  is 
herself,  your  honour?'' 

^'  Whom  do  you  mean,  Pat  ?"  said  the  stranger, 
sharply. 

Pat  pointed  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder 
towards  Red  Hall.  ''Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
laugh,  "  by  my  soul  I  knew  you'd  manage  it  well. 
And  troth,  I'll  drink  long  life  an'  happiness,  an'  a 
sweet  honeymoon  to  yez  both,  this  yery  night,  till  the 
eyes  stand  in  my  head.  Ah,  thin,  but  she  is  the 
darlin',  God  bless  her  I" 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  the  stranger 
could  not  have  felt  more  astonishment ;  but  that  is 
not  the  word — sorrow — ^agony — ^indignation. 

^'  Gracious  heaven  1"  he  exclaimed,  '^  what  is  this  ? 
What  villanous  calumny  has  gone  abroad?" 

Here  Dandy  saw  clearly  that  his  master  was  in 
distress,  and  generously  resolved  to  step  in  to  his 
assistance. 

^  Paudeen,"  said  he,  ''  you  know  nothii^  about 
this  business,  my  hurler.  You're  a  day  before  the 
fair.  They're  not  married  yet — ^but  if  s  as  good — so 
hould  your  prate  about  it  till  the  knot's  tied — ^then 
trumpet  it  through  the  town  if  you  like." 

The  stranger  felt  that  to  enter  into  an  altercation 
with  two  such  persons  would  be  perfect  madness,  and 
only  make  what  now  appeared  to  be  already  too  bad, 
much  worse.     He  therefore  said,  very  calmly, 

"  Pat,  I  assure  you,  that  my  journey  to  Dublin 
had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  Miss  Gourlay's. 
The  whole  matter  was  accidental.     I  know  nothii^ 
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•boat  her ;  and  if  any  unfortonate  reports  have  gone 
abroad  th^  are  unfounded^  and  do  equal  injustioe  to 
that  lady  and  to  me.'' 

'*  Devil  a  thing  else  now,  Paudeen/'  said  Dandy, 
with  a  face  full  of  most  villanous  mystery — that 
had  runaway  and  elopement  in  every  line  of  it — 
sad  a  tone  of  voice  that  would  have  shamed  a  cupple 
be^ar — "  bad  scran  to  the  ha'p'orth  happened.  So 
don't  be  puttin'  bad  constructions  cm  things  too 
soon.  However,  there's  a  good  time  oomin',  plaise 
Godr— so  now,  Pandeen,  behave  yourself,  can't  you, 
aod  don't  be  vexin'  the  masther." 

''Pat,"  said  the  stranger,  feeling  that  the  best 
way  to  put  an  end  tot  his  most  painful  conversation 
was  to  start  a  fresh  topic,  *'  will  you  send  for  Fenton, 
and  say  I  wish  to  see  him." 

"  Fenton,  air ! — why  poor  Mr.  Fenton  has  been 
nutted  out  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ever  since 

the  night  you  and  Miss  Oour — I  beg  pardon ^" 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Paudeen,"  said  Dandy,  "  I'll 
knock  you  down  if  you  say  that  agin  now,  afther 
what  the  masther  an'  I  sed  to  you.  Damn  it,  can't 
JOQ  have  discretion,  an'  keep  your  tongue  widin  your 
teeth  on  this  business,  at  any  rate?" 
"  Is  not  Fenton  in  town  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 
"  No,  sir ;  he  has  neither  been  seen  nor  heard  of 
dnoe  that  night,  and  the  people's  beginnin'  to 
wondher  what  has  become  of  him." 

Hoe  was  a  disappointment,  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  had  determined,  by  seizing  upon  Fenton, 
with  a  view  to  claim  him  as  the  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Gourlay,  and  the  legitimate  heir  of  Bed 
HaU,  in  order,  if  it  were  legally  possible,  to  bring 
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about  an  inyestigation  into  the  justice  of  thoae  daims^ 
it  turned  out^  that  as  if  in  anticipation  of  his  designs, 
the  young  man  either  voluntarily  disappeared^  or  elae 
was  spirited  forcibly  away.  How  to  act  now  he  felt 
himself  completely  at  a  loss,  but  as  two  heads  he 
knew  were  better  than  one,  he  resolved  to  see  Father 
M'Snug,  and  ask  his  opinion  and  advice  upon  this 
strange  and  mysterious  occurrence.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  he  is  on  the  way  to  visit  that  amiable 
and  benevolent  priest^  we  shall  so  far  gratify  the 
reader  as  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  unaccountable 
disappearance  of  the  unfortunate  Fenton. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CQSCXFTIOir   AND  PZ&FZTBATIOK  0?  A  DIABOLICAL  PLOT  AGAI5ST 

7EVT0V. 

Sib  Thomas  Goublat  was  a  man  prompt  and  inez- 
oiable  in  following  up  his  resolutions.  On  the  night 
of  lokcfs  flight  from  Red  Hall,  he  had  concocted  a 
^lan  which  it  was  not  his  intention  to  put  in  ezecu- 
tioB  for  a  day  or  two.  as  he  had  by  no  means  made 
op  bk  mind  m  what  manner  to  pr^  with  it.  On 
tnmiiig  over  the  matter^  howeyer,  a  second  time  in 
his  thoughts,  and  comparing  the  information  which 
be  had  received  from  Crackenfudge  respecting  the 
stranger,  and  the  allusion  to  the  toothpick  manu- 
facturer, he  felt  morally  certain  that  Fenton  was  his 
brother's  son,  and  that  by  some  means  or  other 
unknown  to  him  he  had  escaped  from  the  asylum  in 
which  he  had  been  placed,  and  by  some  unaccount- 
able fiitality  located  himself  in  the  town  of  Bally- 
macmiskeen,  which,  in  fact,  was  a  portion  of  his 
inheritance. 

''I  am  wrong,''  thought  he,  ''in  deferring  this 
project.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Some 
dianoe  incident,  some  early  recollection,  even  a  sight 
of  myself — for  he  saw  me  once  or  twice,  to  his  cost — 
may  awaken  feelings  which,  by  some  unlucky  associ- 
ation, might  lead  to  a  discovery.  Curse  on  the 
cowardly  scoundrel,  Corbet,  that  did  not  take  m^* 
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hintj  and  put  him  at  once  and  for  ever  out  of  my  path, 
sights  and  hearing.  But  he  had  scruples^  forsooth  ; 
and  here  now  is  the  serpent  unconsciously  crossing 
xny  path.  This  is  the  third  time  he  has  escaped  and 
broken  out  of  bounds.  Upon  the  two  former  I 
managed  him  myself,  without  a  single  witness ;  and 
but  that  I  had  lost  my  own  child — and  there  is  a 
mystery  I  caimot  penetrate — I  would  have '' 

Here  he  rang  the  beU,  and  a  servant  entered* 

"  Send  up  Gillespie." 

The  servant,  as  usual,  bowed,  and  Gillespie  entered. 

''  GKllespie,  there  is  a  young  fellow  in  Ballyma- 
cruiskeen  named — Fenton,  I  think." 

''Yes,  your  honour;  he  is  half-mad,  or  whole 
mad,  as  a  good  many  people  think.^ 

''  I  am  told  he  is  fond  of  liquor.^ 

"  He  is  seldom  sober.  Sir  Thomas." 

''  Will  you  go  into  Ballymacrniskeen  and  try  to 
see  him.  But  first  see  the  butler,  and  desire  him, 
by  my  orders,  to  give  you  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  I 
don't  mean  this  moment,  sirra,"  he  said,  for  Gillespie 
was  proceeding  to  take  him  instantly  at  his  word. 

"  Listen,  sir.  See  Fenton — ^lure  him  as  quietly 
and  secretly  as  you  can  out  of  town — ^bring  him  into 
some  remote  nook '* 

"  Sir  Thomas,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  exclaimed 
Gillespie,  getting  pale ;  "  if  you  mane  that  I  should — " 

''  Silence,  sir,"  repUed  the  baronet,  in  his  sternest 
and  deepest  voice ;  "  hear  me ;  bring  him,  if  you  can, 
to  some  quiet  place,  where  you  will  both  be  firee 
from  observation;  then  produce  your  bottle  and 
glass,  and  ply  him  with  liquor  until  you  liave  him 
dnmk." 
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"  If  s  Teiy  likely  that  Til  find  him  drunk  f»  it 
ff,  sir;  he's  seldom  otherwise/' 

''So  much  the  better;  you  will  have  the  less 
troaUe.  Well^  when  you  have  him  sufficiently 
dnmk,  bring  him  to  the  back  gate  of  the  garden, 
which  you  will  find  unlocked ;  lodge  him  in  the  tool- 
hoose,  ply  him  with  more  liquor,  until  he  becc»nes 
hdpleas.  In  the  meantime,  lock  the  back  gate  after 
yon — here  is  the  key,  which  you  can  keep  in  your 
poAet.  Having  left  him  in  the  tool-house — ^in  a 
Boffidently  hdpless  state,  mark — ^lock  him  in,  put 
that  key  in  your  pocket,  also ;  th^oi  get  my  travel- 
fing  carriage  ready,  put  to  the  horses,  and  when  all 
this  is  done,  come  to  me  here ;  I  shall  then  instruct 
you  how  and  where  to  proceed.  I  shall  also  accom- 
pany you  myself  to  the  town  of ,  after  which 

yoQ  shall  take  a  post-chaise,  and  proceed  with  this 
person  to  the  place  of  his  destination.  Let  none  of 
the  serrants  see  you ;  and  r^nember  we  are  not  to 
start  from  the  garden-gate  until  about  twelve  o'clock, 
or  later. 

Gillespie  promised  compliance,  and,  in  fieu^,  under- 
took the  business  with  the  greater  alacrity,  on  hear- 
ing ibat  there  was  to  be  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  the 
case.  As  he  was  leaving  the  room,  however.  Sir 
Thomas  called  him  back,  and  said,  with  a  frown 
which  nobody  could  nusunderstand,  ''  Harkee,  Gil- 
hsfie !  keep  yourself  strictly  sober,  and — oh  yes,  I 
had  nearly  foi^otten  it — try  if  there  is  a  hard  scar, 
as  if  left  by  a  wound,  under  his  chin,  to  the  left  side ; 
and  if  you  find  none,  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
Yoa  understand,  now,  all  I  require  of  you  ?" 
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"  Perfectly^  your  honour.  But  I  may  not  be  able 
to  find  this  Fenton/' 

''That  wont  be  your  own  faulty  you  must  only- 
try  another  time,  when  you  may  have  better  success. 
Observe,  however,  that  if  there  is  no  scar  under  the 
left  side  of  his  chin,  you  are  to  let  him  pass — ^he  is 
not  the  person  in  whom  I  feel  interested,  and  whom  I 
am  determined  to  serve,  if  I  can — even  against  bis 
wishes.  He  is,  I  believe,  the  son  of  an  old  firiend^ 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  have  him  restored  to  the  per- 
fect use  of  his  reason,  if  human  skill  can  effect  it/' 

"  That^s  very  kind  of  you.  Sir  Thomas,  and  very- 
few  would  do  it,'^  repUed  Gillespie,  as  he  left  the 
apartment,  to  fulfil  his  execrable  mission. 

Gillespie  having  put  the  bottle  of  strong  spirits 
into  his  pocket,  wrapped  a  great  coat  about  him,  and 
by  a  subsequent  hint  from  Sir  Thomas,  tied  a  large 
handkerchief  across  his  face,  in  order  the  better  to 
conceal  his  features,  and  set  out  on  his  way  to  Bally- 
macruiskeen. 

It  may  be  remarked  with  truth,  that  the  pro- 
jects  of  crime  are  frequently  aided  by  those  melan- 
choly but  feUcitous  contingencies,  which,  though 
unexpected  and  unlooked  for,  are  calculated  to  enable 
the  criminal  to  effect  his  wicked  purposes  with  more 
facility  and  less  risk.  Gillespie,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  not  only  met  Fenton  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  town,  and  in  a  lonely  place,  but  also 
found  him  far  advanced  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

*'  Is  this  Mr.  Fenton  ?"  said  he.   ^'  How  do  you  do, 
'  Mr.  Fenton  ?    A  beautiful  night,  sir." 

^'Yes,  sir,"  repUed  the  unfortunate  young  man; 

it  is  Mr.  Fenton,  and  you  are  a  gentieman.    Some 
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folks  now  take  the  liberty  of  calling  me  Fenton,  which 
is  not  only  impudently  fiEuniliar  and  ridiculous^  but 
a  proof  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  address  a 
gentleman/' 

''  You  are  leaving  the  town,  it  seems,  Mr.  Fen- 
ton?" 

"  Yes,  there's  a  wake  down  in  Killyfaddy,  where 
there  will  be  a  superfluity,  sir,  of  fun ;  and  I  like  to 
see  fun  and  sorrow  associated.  They  harmonize,  my 
friend — ^they  concatenate." 

"  Mr.  Fenton,"  proceeded  Gillespie,  "  you  are  a 
young  gentlemfln — ^" 

''Yes,  sir,  that's  the  term.  I  am  a  gentleman. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  I  have  rare  interest  among 
the  great  and  powerful" 

''  I  don't  at  all  doubt  it,"  repUed  Gillespie ;  "  but 
I  was  goin'  to  say,  sir,  that  you  are  a  young  gentle- 
man that  I  haye  always  respected  very  highly." 

''  Thanks,  my  friend,  thanks." 

''  K  it  wouldn't  be  taken  a  liberty,  I'd  ask  a  favour 
of  you." 

''Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  it  shall  be 
granted.     Name  it." 

"  The  night,  sir,  although  a  fine  enough  night,  is 
a  little  sharp,  for  aU  that.  Now,  I  happen  to  have  a 
sup  of  as  good  liquor  in  my  pocket  as  ever  went  down 
the  red  lane,  and  if  we  could  only  get  a  quiet  shel- 
tering  spot,  behind  one  of  these  ditches,  we  could  try 
its  pulse  between  us." 

"  The  project  is  good  and  hospitable,"  replied  poor 
Fenton,  *'  and  has  my  fiill  concurrence." 

"  Well,  then,  sir,"  said  the  other,  "  will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  come  along  with  me,  and  we'll  make  out 
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some  mug  spot,   where  I'll   Iibto  tlie   pleasure     of 
driukiB*  your  hoDour's  health." 

"  Good  again,"  replied  the  unlucky  dupe ;  "  apon 
my  Boul  you're  an  excellent  fellow  t  Proceed,  I 
att^id  you.     The  hquor's  good,  you  say  ?" 

"  Betther  was  never  drank,  your  honour." 

•*  Very  well,  sir,  I  beheve  you.  We  shall  soon,  how- 
ever, put  the  truth  of  that  magnificent  assertion  to 
the  test ;  and  besides,  sir,  it  will  be  an  honour  for  you 
to  share  your  bottle  with  a  gentleman." 

In  a  lew  minutes  they  reached  a  quiet  little  dell, 
by  which  there  led  a  private  pathway,  wpen  only  to  the 
inmates  of  Bed  Hall,  when  passing  to  or  from  the 
town,  and  which  formed  an  agreeable  and  easy  short 
cut  when  any  hurried  message  was  necessary.  This 
path  came  out  upon  an  old  road  which  ran  bdiind 
the  garden,  and  joined  the  larger  thoroughfare,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  it. 

In  a  sheltered  little  cul  de  sac,  between  two  white- 
thorn hedges,  they  took  thw  seats;  and  Gilles]iie 
having  pulled  out  his  bottle  and  glass,  began  to  ply 
the  luckless  young  man  with  the  strong  hquor.  And 
an  easy  task  he  found  it;  for  Fenton  resembled 
thousands,  who,  when  the  bounds  of  moderation  are 
once  passed,  know  not  when  to  restraiu  themselves. 
It  would  be  both  painful  and  disagreeable  to  dwell 
upon  the  hellish  iniquity  of  this  mercilesB  and  moral 
murder ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  having  reduced  the 
yoiiii^  man  to  the  precise  condition  which  was  neccs- 
B!u-y  for  ius  purpose,  this  slavish  and  unprincipled 
niiliiin,  as  Uelahunt  did  with  his  innocent  rictiin, 
deliberately  put  his  hand  to  his  throat,  or  rather,  to 
the  left  nde  of  his  neck,  and  there  found  beyond  all 
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doubt  a  large  wdt,  or  cicatrix,  predaely  as  had  been 
described  by  Sir  Thomas.  After  the  space  of  about 
two  hours — for  Gillespie,  who  was  anxious  to  prolong 
the  time  as  mudi  as  possible— assisted  Fenton,  now 
unable  to  walk  without  support,  and  completely 
paralysed  in  his  organs  of  speech,  along  the  short 
and  solitary  path  to  the  back  gate  of  the  garden. 
He  opened  it,  dragged  Fenton  in  like  a  dog 
whom  he  was  about  to  hang,  but  still  the  latter 
seemed  disposed  to  make  some  unconscious  and 
instinctive  resistance.  It  was  to  no  purpose,  how- 
ever. The  poor  young  man  was  incapable  of  resist- 
ance, either  by  woxd  or  deed.  In  a  short  time  they 
reached  the  tool-house,  where  he  threw  Fenton  on  a 
heap  of  apples,  like  a  bag,  and  left  him  to  lie  in  cold 
and  darkness,  as  if  he  were  some  noxious  animal, 
whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to  set  at  large.  He 
then  locked  the  door,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and 
went  to  acquaint  the  baronet  with  the  success  of  his 
mission. 

The  latter,  on.  understanding  from  Gillespie  that 
Fenton  was  not  only  secured,  but  that  his  suspicions 
as  to  his  identity  were  correct,  desired  him  to  have 
the  carriage  ready  in  the  course  of  about  an  hour. 
He  had  idready  written  a  letter  containing  a  liberal 
endosure  to  the  person  into  whose  merciless  hands 
he  was  about  to  commit  him.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  conftised  character  of  his 
feelings — the  tempest,  the  tornado  of  passions  that 
swept  through  his  dark  and  ambitious  spirit. 

"  This  is  the  third  time,'^  he  thought  to  himself, 
as  he  paced  the  room  in  such  a  state  of  stormy  agi- 
tation as  reacted  upon  himself,  and  filled  him  with 
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temporary  alann.  His  heart  beat  powerfuUyi  his 
pulsatioDB  were  strong  and  rapid,  and  his  brain  Mt 
burning  and  tumultuous.  Occasional  giddinesses 
also  seised  him,  accompanied  by  weakness  about  the 
knee-jdnts,  and  huskiness  in  the  throat.  In  fiict, 
once  or  twice  he  felt  as  if  he  were  about  to  fiill.  In 
this  state  he  hastily  gulped  down  two  or  three  Luge 
glasses  of  Madeira,  which  was  his  fitvourite  wine,  and 
he  felt  his  system  more  tensely  strung. 

"  That  woman,'^  said  he,  alluding  to  Lady  Gourbqr, 
"  has  taken  her  revenge  by  destroying  my  son.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  And  what  now  preyents 
me  from  crushing  this  viper  for  ever?  If  my  daughter 
were  not  with  me,  it  should  be  done;  yes,  I  would  do 
it  silently  and  secretly,  ay,  and  surely,  with  my  own 
hand.     I  would  have  blood  for  blood.     What,  how. 

ever,  if  the  mur ^if  the  act  came  to  light  ?    Then  I 

must  suffer;  my  daughter  is  involved  in  my  infiuny, 
and  all  my  dreuns  for  her  aggrandizement  come  to 
worse  than  nothing.  But  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I 
fear  that  girl.  Her  moral  ascendancy,  as  they  call 
it,  is  so  dreadful  to  me,  that  I  often  feel  as  if  I  hated 
her.  What  right  has  she  to  subjugate  a  spirit  like 
mine,  by  the  influence  of  her  sense  of  honour  and 
her  virtuous  principles?  or  to  school  me  to  my  faice 
by  her  example?  I  am  not  a  man  disposed  to  brook 
inferiority,  yet  she  sometimes  makes  me  feel  as  if  I 
were  a  monster.  However,  she  is  a  fool,  and  talks 
of  happiness  as  if  it  were  anything  but  a  chimera  or 
a  dream.  Is  she  herself  happy?  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  mortal  that  is.  Do  her  virtues  make  her 
happy  ?  No.  Then  where  is  the  use  of  this  boasted 
virtue,  if  it  will  not  procure  that  happiness  after  which 
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iD  tre  to  eager  in  pnnmit^  but  which  none  has  ever 
Tct  attained.     Was  Christy  who  is  said  to  have  been 
spodess,   happy?     No;  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows. 
Away  dien  with  this  cant  of  ?irtue.     It  is  a  shadow, 
t  deo^tion;  a  thing,  like  religion,  that  has  no  exist- 
eoce,  bat  takes  oar  senses,  oar  interests,  and  our 
piMwifww,  and  works  with  them  imder  its  own  mask. 
Tet  why  am  I  afiraid  of  my  daughter?  and  why  do  I 
in  my  heart  reverence  her  as  a  being  so  &r  superior 
to  n^self  ?      Why  is  it  that  I  could  murder — ay, 
murder — tliis  worthless  object  that  thrusts  himself, 
or  would  thrust  himself^  or  might  thrust   himself 
between  me  and  the  hereditary  honours  of  my  name, 
ivere  it  not  that  her  very  presence,  if  I  did  it,  would, 
I  fed,  overpower  and  paralyze  me  with  a  sense  of  my 
gnflt?     Yet  I  struck  her — ^I  struck  her;  but  her 
spiiit  trampled  mine  in  the  dust — she  humiliated  me. 
Away!  I  am  not  like  other  men.     Tet  for  her  sake 
Ais  miserable  wretch  shall  live.     I  will  not  imbrue 
my  hands  in  his  blood,  but  shall  place  him  where  he 
win  never  cross  me  more.    It  is  one  satis&ction  to  me, 
and  security  besides,  that  he  knows  neither  his  real 
name  nor  lineage;  and  now  he  shall  enter  this  estab- 
lishment under  a  new  one.     As  for  Lucy,  she  shall  be 
Coantess  of  Cullamore,  if  she  or  I  should  die  for  it/' 
He  then  swallowed  another  glass  of  wine,  and  was 
about  to  proceed  to  the  stables,  when  a  gentle  tap 
cme  to  the  door,  and  Gillespie  presented  himself. 
**  All's  ready,  your  honour.'* 
"Very  well,  Gillespie.     I  shall  go  with  you  to 
Ke  that  all  is  right.     In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
win  you  bring  the  carriage  round  to  the  back  gate. 
The  horses  are  steady,  and  will  remain  there  while 
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we  conduct  him  down  to  it.  Have  jou  a  dark 
lanthom?'' 

"  I  have,  yonr  honoor/' 

Both  then  proceeded  towards  the  stables.  The 
baronet  peroeiTed  that  everyHnng  was  correct^  and 
having  seen  Qillespie,  who  was  his  coachman^  monnt 
the  seat,  he  got  into  the  carriage,  and  got  out  again 
at  the  door  of  the  tool-house,  where  poor  Fenton  lay. 
After  unlocking  the  door,  for  he  had  got  the  key 
from  Gillespie,  he  entered,  and  cautiously  tuniing  the 
light  of  the  lanthom  in  the  proper  direction,  disco- 
Tered  his  unhappy  victim  stretched  cold  and  appa- 
rently lifeless. 

Alas,  what  a  melancholy  picture  lay  before  him  I 
Stretched  upon  some  apples  tiiat  were  scattered  oyer 
the  floor,  he  found  the  unhappy  young  man  in  a 
deep  that  for  the  moment  resembled  the  slumber  of 
the  dead.  His  hat  had  fallen  off,  and  on  his  pale 
and  emaciated  temples  seemed  indeed  to  dwell  the 
sharp  impress  of  approaching  death.  It  appeared, 
neyerdieless,  that  his  rest  had  not  been  by  any  means 
unbroken,  nor  so  placid  as  it  then  app^ured  to  be ; 
for  the  baronet  could  observe  that  he  must  have  been 
weeping  in  his  sleep,  as  his  eyelids  were  surchai^ed 
with  tears  that  had  not  yet  had  time  to  dry.  The 
veins  in  his  temples  were  blue,  and  as  fine  as  silk; 
and  over  his  whole  countenance  was  spread  an  ex- 
pression of  such  hopeless  sorrow  and  misery,  as  was 
suflSicient  to  soften  the  hardest  heart  that  ever  beat 
in  a  human  bosom.  One  touch  of  nature  came  over 
even  that  of  the  baronet.  "  No,"  said  he,  *'  I  could 
not  take  his  life.  The  fEunily  likeness  is  obvious,  and 
the  resemblance  to  his  cousin  Lucy  is  too  strong  to 
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peimit  me  to  died  his  blood;  but  I  ivill  secure  him 
10  SB  that  be  shall  never  cross  my  path  again.  He 
win  not,  however^  cross  it  long/'  he  added  to  himself, 
after  snother  paoae^ ''  for  the  stamp  of  deadi  is  upon 
liis&oe.'' 

Gillespie  now  entered,  and  sdzing  Fenton,  dragged 
bim  up  upon  his  legs,  the  baronet  in  the  meantime 
tnining  the  light  of  the  lanthom  aside.  The  poor 
tdOaw,  being  prc^erlj  ndther  asleep  nor  airake,  made 
no  leastance,  and  without  any  trouble  they  brought 
lum  down  to  the  back  gate,  putting  him  into  the 
cosch.  Sir  Thomas  entering  with  him,  and  imme- 
dialdy  drove  off,  about  half-past  twelve  at  night, 
thdr  victim  having  fidlen  asleep  again  almost  as  soon 
tt  be  entered  the  carriage. 

The  warmth  of  the  carriage,  and  the  comfort  of 
its  CQshioned  sides  and  seat  occasioned  his  sleep  to 
beoome  more  natural  and  refreshing.  The  conse- 
qoenoe  was,  that  he  soon  b^an  to  exhibit  symptoms 
of  awakening.  At  first  he  groaned  deeply,  as  if 
under  the  influence  of  physical  pain,  or  probably 
bom  the  consciousness  of  some  apprehension  arising 
from  the  experience  of  what  he  had  already  suffered. 
By  and  by  the  groan  subsided  to  a  sigh,  whose  ex- 
preanon  vras  so  replete  with  misery  and  dread,  that 
it  mi^t  wdl  have  toudied  and  softened  any  heart. 
As  yet,  however,  the  fumes  of  intoxication  had  not 
departed,  and  his  language  was  so  mingled  with  the 
feeble  delirium  resulting  from  it  and  the  terrors 
ariBiiig  from  the  situation  in  which  he  felt  himself 
placed,  that  it  was  not  only  wild  and  melancholy  by 
tons,  but  often  scarcely  intelligible.  Still  it  was 
evident  that  one  great  apprehension  absorbed  all  his 
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other  thoughts  and  sensations,  and  seemed,  whilst  it 
lasted,  to  buiy  him  in  the  deepest  darkneBS  of 
despair, 

*'  Hold  V  he  exclaimed;  "where  am  I? — ^what  is 
this  I  Let  me  see,  or  rather  let  me  fed  where  I  am, 
for  that  is  the  more  appropriate  expression,  consider- 
ing that  I  am  in  utter  obscurity.  What  is  this,  I 
ask  again?  Is  my  hospitable  friend  with  me?  he 
with  whom  I  partook  of  that  deUdous  liquor  under 
'  the  greenwood  tree  V  " 

He  then  searched  about,  and  in  doing  so  his  hands 
came  necessarily  in  contact  with  the  bulky  person  of 
the  baronet.  ''What!''  he  proceeded,  supposing 
still  that  it  was  GiUespie,  ''  is  this  you,  my  friend  ? — 
but  1  take  that  fact  for  granted.  Sir,  you  are  a 
gentleman,  and  know  how  to  address  a  gentleman 
with  proper  respect;  but  how  is  this,  you  hare  on 
your  hat?  Sir,  you  forget  yourself — ^uncover,  and 
remember  you  are  in  my  presence.'' 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  he  seized  the  baronef  s 
hat,  tore  it  forcibly  off,  and,  in  doing  so,  accidentally 
removed  a  mask  which  that  worthy  gentleman  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  assume,  in  order  to  prevent 
himself  from  being  recognsied. 

''  Ha  I"  exclaimed  Fenton,  with  something  like  a 
shriek — ''  a  mask  I  Oh,  my  God  I  This  mysteriouB 
enemy  is  upon  me !  I  am  once  more  caught  in  his 
toils !  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  persecution  ? 
I  am  innocent  of  all  offence — all  guilt.  My  life  has 
been  one  of  horror  and  of  suffering  indescribable,  but 
not  of  crime;  and  although  they  say  I  am  insane, 
I  know  there  is  a  God  above  who  will  rendex  me 
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jmtice,  and  my  oppressor  jnstioe^  and  who  knows 
that  I  have  given  offence  to  none. 

Tbfie  ia  a  bird  thai  sings  alone— beigho ! 
And  evenr  aote  is  bat  a  tone  of  woe. 

Heigho !" 

Tbe  baronet  grasped  his  wrist  tightly  with  one 
hand — and  both  feeble  and  attenuated  was  that  poor 
mrist — the  Baionet>  we  say^  grasped  it^  and  in  an 
instant  had  regained  possession  of  the  mask,  which  he 
ddiberately  replaced  on  his  &ce,  after  which  he  seized 
tbe  unfortunate  young  man  by  the  neck,  and  pressed 
it  with  such  force  as  almost  to  occasion  suffocation. 
Stin  he  (Sir  Thomas)  uttered  not  a  syllable,  a  circum- 
stance which  in  the  terrified  mind  of  his  unhappy 
Tictim  caused  his  position  as  well  as  that  of  his  com- 
panion to  assume  a  darker,  and  consequently  a  more 
terrible,  mystery. 

"  AhV'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  and  trembling 
voice.  "  I  know  you  now.  You  are  the  stranger  who 
came  to  stop  in  the  '  Mitre.'  Yes,  you  came  down 
to  stop  in  the  '  Mitre.'  1  know  you  by  your  strong 
grasp.  I  care  not,  however,  for  your  attempt  to 
strangle  me.  I  forgive  you — ^I  pardon  you ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  why — ^treat  me  as  violently  as  you  may — 
I  feel  that  there  is  goodness  in  your  face,  and  mercy 
in  your  heart.  But  I  did  see  a  face,  one  day,  in  the 
inn,''  be  added,  in  a  voice  that  gradually  became  quite 
frantic — "  a  hce  that  was  dark,  damnable,  and  demo- 
niac—oh, oh !  May  God  of  heaven  ever  preserve  me 
from  seeing  that  face  again !"  he  exclaimed,  shudder- 
ing wildly.     '*  Open  me  up  the  shrouded  graves,  my 
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Mend ;  I  will  call  you  ao  notwithstanding  what  baa 
happened,  for  I  still  think  yon  are  a  gentlenum; 
open  me  up,  I  say,  the  shrouded  graves — set  me 
among  the  hideous  dead,  in  all  their  ghastly  and 
loathsome  putrefaction — ^lay  me  side  by  side  with  the 
sweltering  carcase  of  the  gibbeted  murderer — give 
me  such  a  vision,  and  expose  me  to  the  anger  of  the 
Almighty  when  raging  in  his  vengeance;  or,  if  there 
be  a  pitch  of  horror  still  beyond  this,  then  I  say — 
mark  me,  my  £riend — ^then  I  say,  open  me  up  all  hell 
at  full  work — ^hissing,  boiling,  bubbling,  scaldin^^^ 
roasting,  frying,  scorching,  blazing,  burning,  but  ever- 
consuming  hell,  sir,  I  say,  in  full  operation — the  whole 
dark  and  penal  machinery  in  full  play — open  it  up — 
there  they  are — ^the  yell,  the  scream,  the  blasphemy, 
the  shout,  the  torture,  the  laughter  of  despair — ^with 
the  pleasing  consciousness  that  all  this  is  to  be 
eternal;  hark  ye,  sir,  open  me  up  a  view  of  this 
aforesaid  spect^;  up^n\he  very  b^w  of  perdition, 
and  havingTwed  me  time  ^console  m^by  a 
contemplation  of  it,  fling  me,  soul  and  body,  into  the 
uttermost  depths  of  its  howling  tortures;  do  any  or 
all  of  these  things,  sooner  than  let  me  have  a  sight  of 
that  face  again, — ^it  bears  such  a  terrible  resemblance 
to  that  which  blighted  me/' 

He  then  paused  for  a  httle,  and  seemed  as  if  about 
to  sink  into  a  calmer  and  more  thoughtful  mood — ^at 
least,  the  baronet  inferred  as  much  from  his  silence. 
The  latter  still  declined  to  speak,  for  he  felt  perfectly 
aware,  from  this  incoherent  outburst,  that  although 
Fenton  had  seen  him  only  two  or  three  times,  many 
years  ago,  when  the  unfortunate  young  man  was 
scarcely  a  boy,  yet  he  had  often  hemrd  his  voice,  and 
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be  ooDfleqnently  aToided  eyerjr  possibility  of  giving 
the  fonner  a  due  to  his  identity.  At  length  Fenton 
broke  flflenoe. 

''What  was  I  saying?''  he  asked.  ''  Did  I  talk 
of  tbal  nmltitiidinons  limbo  called  hell  ?  Well^  who 
inowSf  perhaps  there  may  be  a  general  gaol  delivery 
there  yet ;  bat  talking  of  the  things  I  assore  you,  sir, 
Ifed  a  portion  of  its  tortures.  Like  Dives — ^no,  not 
like  the  rich  and  hardened  glutton — ^I  resemble  him 
in  nothing  but  my  sufferings.  Oh !  a  drink,  a  drink 
— witer,  water — ^my  tongue,  my  mouth,  my  throat, 
my  blood,  my  brain,  are  all  on  fire !'' 

Oh,  fiidse  ambition,  to  what  mean  and  despicable 
tesoorces,  to  what  low  and  unscrupulous  precautions 
dost  thou  stoop  in  order  to  accomplish  thy  selfish, 
dishonest,  and  heartless  designs  I  The  very  gratifi- 
cation of  this  expected  thirst  had  been  provided  for 
and  anticipated.  As  Fenton  spoke,  the  baronet  took 
from  one  of  the  coach  pockets  a  lai^e  flask  of  spirits 
and  water,  which  he  instantly,  but  without  speaking, 
placed  in  the  scorching  wretches  hands,  who,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  put  it  to  his  lips  and  emptied 
it  at  one  long,  luxurious  draught. 

"Thanks,  friend,^'  he  then  exclaimed;  ''I  have 
been  agreeably  mistaken  in  you,  I  find.  You  are — 
you  must  be — ^no  other  than  my  worthy  host  of  the 
'Hedge/  Poor  Dives!  D — n  the  glutton,  after 
aD,  I  pity  him,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  he  has 
got  relief  by  this  time.  As  for  Lazarus,  I  fear  that 
his  condition  in  life  was  no  better  than  it  deserved. 
If  he  had  been  a  trump,  now,  and  anxious  to  render 
good  for  evil,  he  would  have  dropped  a  bottle  of 
fiqua  pura  to  the  suffering  glutton,    for  if  worthv 
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Dives  did  nothing  else,  he  fed  the  dogs  that  licked  the 
old  fellow's  sores.  Fie,  for  shame,  old  Lazar,  d — u 
me,  if  I  had  you  back  again,  but  we'd  teach  you 
sympathy  for  Dives ;  and  how  so,  my  friend  of  the 
hawthorn — ^why,  we'd  send  him  to  the  poorhouae,^ 
or  if  that  wouldn't  do,  to  the  madhouse — ^to  the  mA/d- 
house.  Oh,  my  God — ^my  Qod!  what  is  this? 
Where  are  you  bringing  me,  sir?  but  I  know — ^I 
feel  it — ^this  destiny  timf  s  over  me  I" 

He  again  became  silent  for  a  time,  but  during  the 
pause,  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  pernicious 
draught  began  to  operate  with  the  desired  effect. 

"  That  mask,"  he  then  added,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself,  '^  bodes  me  nothing  but  terror  and  persecu- 
tion, and  all  this  in  a  Christian  country,  where-there 
are  religion  and  laws — at  least,  they  say  so — ^as  for  my 
part,  I  could  never '  discover  them.  However,  it 
matters  not,  let  us  clap  a  stout  heart  to  a  steep  brae, 
and  we  may  jink  them  and  blink  them  yet ;  that's 
all. 

There  waa  a  little  bird,  a  very  little  bird, 

And  a  very  little  bird  was  he ; 

And  he  sane  his  little  song  all  the  summer  day  long. 

On  a  branch  of  the  fair  greenwood  tree. 

Heigh  ho !" 

This  little  touch  of  melody,  which  he  sang  to  a 
sweet  and  plaintive  air,  seemed  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
moumfulness  and  sorrow  in  his  spirit,  for  although 
the  draught  he  had  taken  was  progressing  fast  in  its 
operations  upon  his  intellect,  still  it  only  assumed  a 
new  and  more  affecting  shape,  and  occasioned  that 

* 

*  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  Fenton  speaks  here  from  his 
English  experience.    We  find  no  poorhonses  at  the  time. 
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angular  fonn  and  ease  of  expression  which  may  be 
obaerred  in  many  under  the  influence  of  similar 
stimulants. 

"Well/'  he  proceeded,  "  I  will  soon  go  home;  that 
is  one  consolation !  There  is  a  sickness^  my  friend, 
whoever  you  are,  at  my  heart  here,  and  in  what  does 
that  sickness  consist  ?  I  will  tell  you — ^in  the  memory 
of  some  beautiful  dreams  that  I  had  when  a  child  or 
little  boy  :  I  remember  something  about  green  fields, 
groTes,  dark  mountains,  and  summer  rivers  flowing 
sirectly  by.  This  now,  to  be  sure,  is  a  feeling  which 
but  few  can  undecstand.  It  is  called  home  sickness, 
and  assumes  different  aspects,  my  worthy  friend. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  yearning  after  immortality,  which 
abicn'bs  and  consumes  the  spirit,  and  then  we  die  and 
go  to  enjoy  that  which  we  have  pined  for.  Now,  my 
worthy  mute  friend,  mark  me,  in  my  case  the  malady 
is  not  so  exalted.  I  only  want  my  green  fields,  my 
dark  mountains,  my  early  rivers,  with  liberty  to  tread 
them  for  a  brief  space.  There  lies  over  them  in  my 
imagination — ^there  does,  my  worthy  and  most  taciturn 
fiiend,  upon  my  soul,  there  does — a  golden  light  so 
dear,  so  pure,  so  full  of  happiness,  that  I  question 
whether  that  of  heaven  itself  will  surpass  it  in  radiance. 
But  now  I  am  caged  once  more,  and  will  never  see 
aajthing  even  like  them  again.'' 

The  poor  young  man  then  wept  for  a  couple  of 
miuates,  after  which  he  added,  ''  Yes,  sir,  this  is  at 
once  my  malady  and  my  hope.  You  see,  then,  I  am 
not  worth  a  plot,  nor  would  it  be  a  high-minded  or 
hcRioarable  act  for  any  gentleman  to  conspire  against 
one  who  is  nobody's  enemy,  but  appears  to  have  all 
the  world  against  him.     Yes,  and  they  thought  when 

n3 
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I  used  to  get  into  my  silent  moods  that  I  was  mad. 
No^  but  I  was  in  heaven,  enjoying,  as  I  said,  my 
mountains,  my  rivers,  and  my  green  fields.     I  was  in 
heaven,  I  say,  and  walked  in  the  light  of  heayen^  for 
I  was  a  little  boy  once  more,  and  saw  its  radiance 
upon  them,  as  I  used  to  do  long  ago.     But  do  you 
know  what  occurs  to  me  this  moment,  most  taciturn?'' 
He  added,  after  a  short  pause,  being  moved,  probably^ 
by  one  of  those  quick  and  capricious  changes  to  which 
both  the  intoxicated  and  insane  are  proverbially  liable 
"  it  strikes  me,  that  you  probably  are  descended  from 
the  man  in  the  iron  mask — ^ha — ^ha — ha  I     Or  stay, 
was  there  ever  such  a  thing  in  this  benevolent  and 
humane  world  of  ours  as  a  man  with  an  iron  heart  ? 
If  so,  who  knows,  then,  but  you  may  date  your 
ancestry  from  him  ?     Ay,  right  enough ;  we  are  in  a 
coach,  I  think,  and  going — going — agoing  to — ^to — to-^ 
ah,  where  to  ?     I  know-^K>h,  my  God — ^we  are  going 

to— to — ^to '^  and  here  poor  Fenton  once  more 

fell  asleep,  as  was  evident  by  his  deep  but  oppressive 
breathing. 

Now  the  baronet,  although  he  nmintained  a  strict 
silence  during  their  joumey,asilence  which  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  break,  made  up  for  this  cautious  taciturnity 
by  thought  and  those  reflections  which  originated  from 
his  designs  upon  Fenton.  He  felt  astonished,  in  the 
first  place,  at  the  measures,  whatever  they  might  have 
been,  by  which  the  other  must  have  obtained  means 
of  escaping  from  the  asylum  to  which  he  had  been 
committed  with  such  strict  injunctions  as  to  his  secure 
custody.  It  occurred  to  him,  therefore,  that  by  an 
examination  of  his  pockets  he  might  possibly  ascertain 
some  clue  to  this  circumstance,  and  as  the  man  was 
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not  OTerbnriheiied  with  much  conscience  or  deUcacy, 
be  came  to  the  determination^  as  Fenton  was  once 
more  dead  asleep,  to  search  for  and  examine  whatever 
jsfen  he  should  find  about  him,  if  any.  For  this 
purpose  he  ignited  a  match — such  as  thej  had  in 
those  days — and  with  this  match  lit  up  a  small  dark 
knthom,  the  same  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
Aided  by  its  light,  he  examined  the  sleeping  young 
naa's  pockets,  in  which  he  felt  very  little,  in  the  shape 
d  either  money  or  papers,  that  could  compensate  him 
for  this  act  of  larceny.  In  a  breast-pocket,  however, 
made  his  waistcoat,  he  found  pinned  to  the  lining  a 
note — ^a  ponnd  note — on  the  back  of  which  was  jotted 
a  brief  memorandum  of  the  day  on  which  it  was 
written,  and  the  person  from  whom  he  had  received 
it  To  this  was  added  a  second  memorandum,  in 
the  foDowing  words.  "  Mem.  This  note  may  yet  be 
Qwfbl  to  myself  if  I  could  get  a  sincere  friend  that 
would  find  out  the  man  whose  name — ^Thomas  Skip- 
ton — ^18  written  here  upon  it.  He  is  the  man  I 
want,  for  I  know  his  signature.'' 

No  sooner  had  the  baronet  read  these  lines,  than 
he  examined  the  several  names  on  the  note,  and  on 
ooming  to  one  which  was  underlined  evidently  by  the 
same  ink  that  was  used  by  Fenton  in  the  memoranda^ 
bis  eyes  gleamed  with  delight,  and  he  waved  it  to 
and  fro  with  a  grim  and  hideous  triumph,  such  as  the 
hnid  light  of  his  foul  principles  flashiil^  through  such 
eves,  and  animating  such  features  as  his,  could  only 
express. 

'*  Unhappy  wretch,''  thought  he,  looking  upon  his 
nnoonsdous  victim, ''  it  is  evident  that  you  are  doomed ; 
tUs  man  is  the  only  individual  living  over  whom  ^ 
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have  no  control,  that  could  giye  any  trace  of  you  ; 
neither  of  the  other  two,  for  their  own  sakes,  durst 
Bpeak.     Even  fate  is  against  you;  that  fate  which  has 
consigned  this  beggarly  representative  of  wealth  to  my 
hands,  through  your  own  instrumentalTty.     I  now  feel 
confident;  nay  I  am  certain  that  my  projects  will  and 
must  succeed.    The  affairs  of  this  world  are  regu- 
lated unquestionably  by  the  immutable  decrees   of 
destiny.     What  w  to  be  will  hey  and  I,  in  putting 
this  wretched,  drunken,  mad,  and  besotted  being  out 
of  my  way,  am  only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
that  destiny  myself.     The  blame  then  is  not  mine, 
but  that  of  the  law  which  constrains  forces  me  to 
utthe  part  I  am  acting,  a  part  which  was  allotted 
to  me  from  the  beginning;  and  this  reflection  fiUs 
me  with  consolation.^' 

He  then  re-examined  the  note,  put  it  into  that 
end  of  his  purse  which  had  before  been  empty,  in 
order  to  keep  it  distinct,  and  once  more  thrusting 
the  purse  into  his  pocket,  buttoned  it  carefully  up, 
extinguished  the  little  lanthom,  and  laid  himself  back 
in  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  in  which  position  he 
reclined,  meditating  upon  the  kind  partiality  of  des- 
tiny in  his  favour,  the  virtuous  tendencies  of  his  own 
ambition,  and  the  admirable,  because  successful,  means 
by  which  he  was  bringing  them  about. 

In  this  manner  they  proceeded  until  they  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  next  town,  when  the  baronet 
desired  Gillespie  to  stop.  "  Go  forward,^'  said  he, 
"  and  order  a  chaise  and  pair  -without  delay.  I 
think,  however,  you  will  find  them  ready  for  you; 
and  if  Corbet  is  there,  desire  him  to  return  with  you. 
He  has  already  had  his  instructions.     I  am  sick  of 
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tfak  work,  Gillespie ;  and  I  assure  you  it  is  not  for 
the  son  of  a  common  firiend  that  I  would  forego  my 
necessary  rest,  to  sit  at  such  an  hour  with  a  person 
who  IS  hoth  mad  and  drunk.  What  is  friendship, 
howerer,  if  we  neglect  its  duties  ?  Care  and  medical 
skill  may  enable  this  unfortunate  young  man  to 
recorcr  his  reason,  and  take  a  respectable  position  in 
the  world  yet.  Go  now,  and  make  no  delay.  I  shall 
take  chai^  of  this  poor  fellow  and  the  horses  until 
voa  return.  But,  mark  me,  my  name  is  not  to  be 
breathed  to  mortal,  under  a  penalty  that  you  will  find 
a  dreadful  one  should  you  incur  it.'' 

"  Never  fear,  your  honour,^'  replied  Gillespie ; 
''I  am  not  the  man  to  betray  trust ;  and  indeed,  few 
geademen  of  your  rank,  as  I  said,  would  go  so  far 
for  the  son  of  an  auld  friend.  Til  lose  no  time.  Sir 
ThOTias.'' 

Sir  Thomas,  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  more 
than  once,  was  quick  and  energetic  in  all  his  resolu- 
tions, and  beyond  doubt,  the  tauct  that  Gillespie  found 
Corbet  ready  and  expecting  him  on  this  occasion, 
folly  c(»rroborates  our  opinion. 

Indeed,  it  was  his  invariable  habit,  whenever  he 
foond  that  more  than  one  agent  or  instrument  was 
necessary,  to  employ  them,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
independently  of  each  other.  For  instance,  he  had 
not  at  all  communicated  to  Gillespie  the  fact  of  his 
having  engaged  Ck>rbet  in  the  matt^,  nor  had  the 
fonner  any  suspicion  of  it  until  he  now  received  the 
fint  hint  from  Sir  Thomas  himself.  A  chaise  and 
pur  in  less  than  five  minutes  drove  gently,  but  with 
steady  pace,  back  to  the  spot  where  the  baronet  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  horses,  watching  the  doors  r^ 
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carriage  on  each  side  every  quarter  of  a  minute^  lest 
by  any  possible  chance  his  victim  might  escape  him. 
Of  this^  however,  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger; 
poor  Fenton's  sleep,  like  that  of,  almost  all  dranken 
men,  having  had  in  it  more  of  stupor  than  of  ordi- 
nary and  healthful  repose. 

We  have  informed  our  readers  that  the  baronet 
was  not  without  a  strong  tinge  of  superstition,  not- 
withstanding his  religions  infidelity,  and  his  belief  in 
the  doctrine  of  fate  and  necessity.     On  finding  him- 
self alone  at  that  dead  and  dreary  hour  of  the  nig^ht 
— half-past  two — standing  under  a  shady  range  of 
tall  trees  that  met  across  the  road,  and  gave  a  cha- 
racter of  extraordinary  gloom  and  solitude  to  the 
place,  he  began  to  experience  that  vague  and  unde- 
fined  terror  which  steak  over  the  mind  from  au 
involuntary  apprehension    of  the    supernatural.      A 
singular  degree  of  uneasiness  came    over  him;  he 
coughed,  he  hemmed,  in  order  to  break  the  death- 
like  stillness   in   which  he  stood.     He  patted  the 
horses,  he  rubbed  his  hand  down  their  backs,  but 
felt  considerable  surprise  and  terror  on  finding  that 
they  both  trembled,  and  seemed  by  their  snorting 
and  tremors  to  partake  of  his  own  sensations.  Under 
such  terrors  there  is  nothing  that  extinguishes  a  man's 
courage  so  much  as  the  review  of  an  ill-spent  life,  or 
the  reproaches  of  an  evil  conscience.     Sir  Thomas 
Qourlay  could  now  see  and  feel,  for  the  moment,  the 
criminal  iniquity  of  his  black  and  ungodly  ambition, 
and  the  crimes  into  which  it  involved  him.     Still,  the 
consciousness  of  the  flagitious  project  in  which  he 
was   engaged   against   the  unofiending   son  of  his 
brother,  the  influence  of  the  hour,  and  the  solitude 
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in  which  he  stood,  together  with  the  operation  upon 
ha  mind  of  some  unaccountable  fear  apart  from  that 
of  perscHial  violence — all,  when  united,  threw  him  into 
toominotion  that  resulted  £rom  such  a  dread  as  inti- 
mated that  something  supernatural  must  be  near 
linL  He  was  seized  by  a  yiolent  shaking  of  the 
hmbfi^  the  perspiration  burst  firom  every  pore;  and  as 
he  patted  the  horses  a  second  time  for  relief,  he 
again  perceived  that  their  terrors  were  increasing  and 
keqaiig  pace  with  his  own.  At  length,  his  hair 
fiuiiy  stood,  and  his  excitement  was  nearly  as  high 
as  excitement  of  such  a  merely  ideal  character  could 
go,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  step — a  heavy, 
Bolann,  unearthly  step — that  sounded  as  if  there 
were  something  denouncing  and  judicial  in  the  ter- 
rible emphasis  with  which  it  went  to  his  heart,  or 
nther  to  his  conscience.  Without  having  the  power 
to  restrain  himself,  he  followed  with  his  eyes  this 
symbolical  tread  as  it  seemed,  to  approach  the  coach 
door  on  the  side  at  which  he  stood.  This  was  the 
more  surprising  and  frightful,  as,  although  he  heard 
the  tramp,  yet  he  could  for  the  moment  see  nothing 
m  the  shape  of  either  figure  or  form,  from  which  he 
ooold  resolve  what  he  had  heard  into  a  natural  sound. 
At  length,  as  he  stood  almost  dissolved  in  terror,  he 
dioaght  that  an  indistinct,  or  rather  an  unsubstantial 
figure  stood  at  the  carriage-door,  looked  in  for  a 
moment,  and  then  bent  its  glance  at  him,  with  a 
severe  and  stem  expression ;  after  which  it  began  to 
nib  out  or  efface  a  certain  portion  of  the  armorial 
healings,  which  he  had  added  to  his  heraldic  coat  in 
right  of  his  wife.  The  noise  of  the  chaise  approach- 
ing now  reached  his  ears,  and  he  turned  as  a  relief 
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to  ascertain  if  Gillespie'  and  Corbet  were  near  lum. 
As  far  as  he  could  judge,  they  were  about  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  off,  and  this  discovery  recalled  his 
departed  courage ;  he  turned  his  eyes  once  more  to 
the  carriage-door,  but  to  his  iufinite  relief  could  per- 
ceive  nothing.      A    soft,    solemn,    mournful    blast, 
however,    somewhat   Uke   a  low   moan,   amounting 
almost  to  a  wail,   crept   through   the   trees   under 
which  he  stood ;  and  after  it  had  subsided — ^whether 
it  was   fact   or  fancy  cannot   now  be    known— he 
thought  he  heard  the  same  steps  slowly,  and,  as  it 
were,  with  a  kind  of  sorrowful  anger,  retreating   in 
the  distance. 

"If  mortal  spirit,^' he  exclaimed  as  they  approached, 
"  ever  was  permitted  to  return  to  this  earth,  that  form 
was  the  spirit  of  my  brother.  This,  however,^'  he 
added,  but  only  in  thought,  when  they  came  up  to 
him,  and  after  he  had  regained  his  confidence  by 
their  presence,  "  this  is  all  stuff — ^nothing  but  soli- 
tude and  its  associations  acting  upon  the  nerves  ; 
thus  enabling  us,  as  we  think,  to  see  the  very  forms 
created  only  by  our  fears,  and  which,  apart  from  them, 
have  no  existence." 

The  men  and  the  chaise  were  now  with  him — > 
Gillespie  on  horseback,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  to  bring 
back  the  same  animal  on  which  Sir  Thomas  had  se- 
cretly despatched  Corbet  from  Red  Hall  to  the  town 

of ,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  chaise  ready, 

and  conducting  Fenton  to  his  ultimate  destination. 
The  poor  young  man's  transfer  from  the  carriage  to 
the  chaise  was  quickly  and  easily  effected.  Several 
large  flasks  of  strong  spirits  and  water  were  also 
transferred  along  with  him. 
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"  Now,  Corbet/'  observed  Sir  Thomas  apart  to  him, 
''  you  have  full  instructions  how  to  act,  and  see  that 
you  cany  them  out  to  the  letter.  You  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  this  person  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation all  the  way.     Go  back  to  ,  engage  old 

Bradbury  to  drive  the  chaise,  for,  although  deaf  and 
stupid,  he  is  an  excellent  driver.  Change  the  chaise 
and  horses,  however,  as  often  as  you  can,  so  as  that 
it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace  the 
route  you  take.  Give  Benson,  who,  after  all,  is  the 
prince  of  mad  doctors,  the  enclosmre  which  you  have 
in  the  blank  cover;  and  tell  him,  he  shaU  have  an 
annuity  to  the  same  amount,  whether  this  fellow  Uves 
or  dies.  Mark  me,  Corbet — ^whether  his  chaise  lives 
or  dies.  Bepeat  these  words  to  him  twice,  as  I  have 
done  to  you.  Above  all  things,  let  him  keep  him 
6afe--«afe — safe.  Bemember,  Corbet,  that  our  family 
have  been  kind  fiiends  to  you™.  I,  therefore,  have 
trusted  you  all  along  in  this  matter,  and  calculate 
upon  your  confidence  as  a  grateful  and  honest  man, 
as  well  as  upon  yom:  imphcit  obedience  to  every  order 
I  have  given  you.  I  myself  shall  drive  home  the 
carriage ;  and  when  we  get  near  Bed  HaU,  Gillespie 
can  ride  forward,  have  his  horse  put  up,  and  the  stable 
and  coach-house  doors  open,  so  that  everything  to* 
morrow  morning  may  look  as  if  no  such  expedition 
had  taken  place.'' 

They  then  separated ;  Corbet  to  conduct  poor 
Fenton  to  his  dreary  cell  in  a  madhouse,  and  Sir 
Thomas  to  seek  that  upon  which,  despite  his  most 
ambitious  projects,  he  had  been  doomed  all  his  life 
to  seek  after  in  vain — rest  on  an  uneasy  pillow. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


▲  BCXHB  nf  JXMMT  T&AILCUDGEL's— -BXTBEBUTITB   JUSTICE,    OR 

TH£  BOBBEK  BOBBED. 


In  the  days  of  which  we  write  travelling  was  a  veiy 
different  process  irom  what  it  is  at  present.     Mail 
coaches  and  chaises  were  the  only  vehicles  then  in 
requisition^  with  the  exception  of  the  awkward  gingles^ 
bu^es,  and   other  gear  of  that  nondescript   class 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  times^  and  principally  con- 
fined to  the  metropolis.      The  result  of  this  was,  that 
travellers,  in  consequence  of  the  slow,  jog-trot  motion 
of  those  curious  and  inconvenient  machines,  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  transact  their  business  with  some- 
thing like  due  despatch,  to  travel  both  by  night  and 
day.     In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  cause  produced 
the  effect ;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  temptation 
occasioned  the  crime.    Highway  robbery  was  frequent; 
and  many  a  worthy  man — ^fat  farmer  and  wealthy 
commoner — ^was  eased  of  his  purse  in  despite  of  all 
his  armed  precautions  and  the  most  sturdy  resistance. 
The  poorer  classes,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  were, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  friends  of  those  depre- 
dators ;  by  whom,  it  is  true,  they  were  aided  against 
oppression,  and  assisted  in  their  destitution,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  connivance  and  shelter  whenever  the 
executive  authorities  were  in  pursuit  of  them.     Most 
of  these  robberies,  it  is  true,  were  the  result  of  a  loose 
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and  diaorganized  state  of  sodeiy^  and  had  their  direct 

origin   from  oppressive   and  unequal  laws^  badly  or 

paxtislly    administ^^d.     Bobb^^   therefore^  in   its 

general  character,  was  caused,  not  so  much  by  poverty, 

as  from  a  desperate  hatred  of  those  penal   statutes 

whidi  opcarated  for  punishment  but  not  for  protection. 

Our  readers  may  not  feel  surprised,  then,  when  we 

assure  them  that  the  burglar  and  highway  robber 

kxdced  upon  this  infamous  habit  as  a  kind  of  patriotic 

and  political  profession,  rather  than  a  crime ;  and  it 

is  well  known  that  within  the  last  century  the  sons 

even  of  decent  fiurmers  were  bound  apprentices  to  this 

fla^tions  craft,  espedaUy  to  that  of  horse-stealing, 

wlddi  was  then  reduced  to  a  system  of  most  extra- 

Gidinaiy  ingenuity  and  address.     Still,  there  were 

many  poor  wretches  who,  sunk  in  the  deepest  desti- 

tutioD,  and  contaminated  by  a  habit  which  familiarity 

had  deprived  in  their  ^es  of  much  of  its  inherent 

OKRmity,   scrupled   not  to   relieve   their   distresses 

by  having  recourse  to  the  prevalent  usage  of  the 

coimtiy. 

Having  thrown  out  these  few  preparatory  observa- 
tiDDs,  we  request  our  readers  to  follow  us  to  the 
metched  cabin  of  a  man  whose  nont  de  guerre  was 
that  of  Jemmy  Trailcudgel,  —  a  name  that  was 
applied  to  him,  as  the  reader  may  see,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  carried  the  weapon 
afiaesaid.  Trailcudgel  was  a  man  of  enormous 
personal  strength  and  surprising  courage,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  as  the  leader  of  many  a  party 
and  Action  fight  in  the  neighbouring  fairs  and 
markets.  He  had  been,  not  many  years  before,  in 
tolerably  good  drcumstances,  as  a  tenant  under  Sir 
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Thomas  Oourlay;  and  as  that  gentleman  had  taken 
it  into  hia  head  that  hia  tenantry  were  bounds  as 
finnly  as  if  there  had  been  a  chmae  to  that  effect  in 
their  leases,  to  bear  patiently  and  in  respectful  silence 
the  imperious  and  ribald  scurrility  which,  in  a  state 
of  resentment,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pouring  upon 
them,  so  did  he  lose  few  opportunities  of  making 
them  fed,  for  the  most  trivial  causes,  all  the  irrespon- 
sible insolence  of  the  strong  and  vindictive  tyrant. 
Now,  Jemmy  Trailcudgel  was  an  honest  man,  whom 
every  one  Uked ;  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  spirit, 
whom,  in  another  sense,  most  people  feared.     Amon^ 
his  family  he  was  a  perfect  child  in  affection  and 
tenderness — Gloving,  playfid,  and   simple   as  one  of 
themselves.     Yet  this  man,  affectionate,  brave,  and 
honest,  because  he  could  not  submit  in  silence  and 
without  vindication,  to  the  wanton  and  overbearing 
violence  of  his  landlord,  was  harassed  by  a  series  of 
persecutions,  under  the  pretended  authority  of  law, 
until  he  and  his  unhappy  family  were   driven   to 
b^g&ry — almost  to  despair. 

'^  Trailcudgel,''  said  Sir  Thomas  to  him  one  day 
that  he  had  sent  for  him  in  a  fury,  ''  by  what  right 
and  authority,  sirra,  did  you  dare  to  cut  turf  on  that 
part  of  the  bog  called  Berwick's  Bank  ?" 

**  Upon  the  right  and  authority  of  my  lease.  Sir 
Thomas,"  replied  Trailcudgel;  ''and  with  great 
respect,  sir,  you  had  neither  right  nor  authority  for 
settin'  my  bog,  that  I'm  payin'  you  rent  for,  to 
anotlier  tenant." 

The  baronet  grew  black  in  the  &ce,  as  he  always 
did  when  in  a  passion,  and  espedaUy  when  replied  to. 

*'  You  are  a  lying  scoundrel^  surra,"  continued  the 
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Qtber  ;  ''  the  bog  does  not  beloDg  to  you^  and  I  will 
8^  it  to  the  devil,  if  I  Uke.'' 

"  I  Icnow  nobody  so  fit  to  be  yonr  tenant,''  replied 
Tnilcadgd.  '^  But  I  am  no  soonndrd,  Sir  Thomas,'' 
added  the  independent  felloir,  "  and  there's  very  few 
dare  teQ  me  so  but  yonrself." 

^  What,  yon  viHain  I  do  you  contradict  me  ?  do 
yaa  bandy  words  and  looks  with  me  ?"  asked  the 
baronet,  his  rage  deepening  at  Trailcudgel's  audacity 
in  hsving  repHed  at  all. 

^  Yillain !"  returned  Ids  gigantic  tenant,  in  a  Yoice 

of  thunder.     "  You  have  called  me  a  scoundrel,  sirra, 

and  you  have  called  me  a  Tillain,  sirra ;  now  I  tell 

yoQ  to  yonr  teeth,  you're  a  liar — ^I  am  nrither  villain 

nor  scoundrel ;  but  you're  both ;  and  if  I  hear  another 

word  of  insolence  out  of  your  foul  and  lying  mouth, 

m  thrash  you  as  I  would  a  shafe  of  whate  or  oats/' 

The  black  hue  of  the  baronef  s  rage  changed  to  a 

much  modester  tint ;  he  looked  upon  the  face  of  the 

■turdy  yeopuin,  now  flushed  with  honest  resentment ; 

he  looked  upon  the  eye  that  was  kindled  at  once  into 

an  expression  of  resolution  and  disdain ;  and  turning 

cm  his  toe,  proceeded  at  a  pace  by  no  means  funereal 

to  the  steps  of  the  Hall  door,  and  having  ascended 

tl«n,  he  tnmed  round  and  said,  in  a  rery  mild  and 

qnite  a  gentlemanly  tone, — 

"  Oh,  very  weD,  Mr.  Trailcudgel ;  very  well, 
indeed.  I  have  a  memory,  Mr.  Trailcudgel — I  have 
a  memory.     Qood  morning  I" 

"  Betther  for  you  to  have  a  heart /^  replied  Trail«^ 
eodgel;  "  what  you  never  had." 

Having  uttered  these  words  he  departed,  conscious 
•t  the  same  time,  from  his  knowledge  of  his  landlord's 
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nmdenting  nufigmty,  that  his  own  (ate  ma  sealed, 
md  liii  ndn  accompfahed.  And  be  was  tight.  In 
Ae  oouiM  of  faar  yean  after  their  qaairel  TiaD- 
endgd  found  himsdf,  md  his  ntunerooB  &mDj,  in 
tbe  aeene  of  deatitutkm  to  whidi  we  are  abont  to 
condact  the  indnlgoit  reader. 

We  pny  tod,  tb»cfi]re,  gentle  reader,  to  imagine 
iuuimJT  in  a  ooall  calnn,  where  there  are  two  beds — 
that  is  to  mr,  two  tcwtty  poitioDs  of  damp  stnnr, 
ifMcad  oat  dunly  vpau  a  still  damper  floor  of  earth, 
in  ft  portion  of  which  the  foot  sinks  when  walking 
tyio-  it.  T%c  two  beds — each  wbat  is  termed  a  thake 
4bv» — hare  hardj-  eoming  enoogfa  to  preserve  the 
iwupusea  of  decenCT-,  hot  not  to  commtmicate  the 
vsosl  and  necessaiy  wanndu  In  consequence  (^  the 
hnuted  area  of  the  cabin  floor  they  are  not  fer  removed 
from  each  other.  Upon  a  httie  thiee-le^ed  stool, 
between  tttem,  bums  a  dim  rash  candle,  whose  light 
is  so  ezoeedinglr  feeble  that  it  casts  ghastfy  and 
death-like  shadows  arw  the  whole  inside  of  the  cabin. 
tlat  &milT  consists  of  nine  persons,  of  whom  five 
are  bring  01  rf  fever,  as  the  reader,  firom  the  natnre 
of  tiieir  bedding,  may  have  already  anticipated — ^fbr 
VT  raost  obecrre  bere,  Hat  the  epdemic  was  rife  at 
tite  time.  Pood  of  any  descripnon  has  not  been 
nndtf  that  roof  fer  more  than  twenty-four  honrs. 
ther  are  all  in  bed  bat  one.  A  low  mnrmnr,  that 
wm^  t^i  fte  heart  of  tMat  one,  with  a  noise  which 
^-<'n:i>l  ro  il  louder  and  mtne  terrible  than  the  deepest 
peri  tlmt  ever  thundered  throngh  the  firmament  (rf 
hraTCQ — a  low  murmur,  we  say,  of  this  description, 
arcw  frptn  tbebeds,  composed  of  those  wailing  sonrtds 
that  mingle  together  as  iitey  proceed  from  the  lips  of 
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weakness,  pain^  and  &mine,  until  tliey  form  that 
mtsoj-tatxei,  inceMant^  and  horrible  voice  of  mnlti- 
pbed  Toiateary,  which  £blI1s  upon  the  ear  witibi  the 
edioes  of  the  grave,  and  upon  the  heart  as  something 
vonderlul  in  €be  acoenta  of  God,  or,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose the  voice  of  the  accusing  angel  to  be,  whilst 
recording  befcMre  His  throne  the  official  inhumanity  of 
fonmala  and  senates,  who  harden  their  hearts  and 
dint  llieir  ears  to  "  the  ciy  of  the  poor/' 

Seated  upon  a  second  little  stool  was  a  man  of 

hage   stature,  dothed,  if  we  can  say  so,  with  rags^ 

contemplating  the  misery  around  him,  and  having  no 

eonii^  to  liaten  to  but  the  low,  oeasdess  wail  of  pain 

and  soffaing  which  we  have  described.     His  features, 

once  manly  and  handsome,  are  now  sharp  and  hollow; 

Us  beard  is  grown;  his  lips  are  white;  and  his  eyes 

nithoot  speculation,  unless  when  lit  up  into  an  occa- 

Bonal  Uase  of  fire,  that  seems  to  proceed  as  much 

from  the  paroxysms  of  approaching  insanity  as  from 

the  terrible  scene  which  surrounds  him,  as  well  as 

from  his  own  wolfish  deore  for  food.     His  cheek 

banes  project  fearfully,  and  his  large  temples  seem, 

bj  tbe  ghastly  skin  which  is  drawn  tight  about  them, 

to  remind  one  of  those  of  a  skeleton,  were  it  not  that 

tlie  image  is  made  still  more  appalling  by  the  existence 

of  life. 

Whikt  in  this  position,  motionless  as  a  statue,  a 
voioe  from  one  of  the  beds  called  out  "  Jemmy"  with 
a  tone  so  low  and  feeble  that  to  other  ears  it  would 
pnobably  not  have  been  distinctly  audible.  He  went 
to  the  bedride,  and  taking  the  candle  in  his  hand, 
ttid,  in  a  voice  that  had  lost  its  strength  but  not  it^ 
teodemess^ — 
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*'  Wdl,  Maiy  dear." 

"  Jemmy/'  said  she,  for  it  was  hia  wife  wbo  had 
called  him,  "  my  time  is  come.  I  must  kve  yoa  and 
them  at  IbbL" 

''ThaokB  be  to  the  Ahnighty/'  he  exclaimed, 
ferreiitly;  "and  don't  be  surprised,  darlin'  of  my 
life,  that  I  spake  as  I  do.  Ah,  Mary  dear,''  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  wild  and  bitter  manner,  "  I  never 
thought  that  my  love  for  you  would  make  me  say 
such  wordai,  or  wish  to  fed  you  torn  out  of  my 
breakin'  heart ;  but  I  know  how  happy  the  change 
will  be  for  you,  as  well  as  the  sufferers  you  are  lavin' 
behind  you.     Death  now  is  our  only  consolation." 

"  It  cannot  be  that  Otod,  who  knows  the  kind  and 
affectionate  heart  you  have,  an'  ever  had,"  replied  his 
dying  wife,  "  will  neglect  yon  and  them  long^" — but 
she  answered  with  difficulty.   ''  We  were  very  happy," 
she  proceeded,  slowly  however,  and  with  pain ;  "  for 
hard  as  the  world  was  of  late  upon  us,  still  we  had 
love  and  affection  among  ourselves }  and  that,  J^oomy, 
Qod  in  his  goodness  left  us,  blessed  be  his — ^his — holy 
name, — an'  sure  it  was  betther  than  all  He  took  firom 
us.     I  hope  poor  Alley  will  recover ;  she's  now  nearly 
a  girl,  an'  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  you,  and  be  a 
mother  to  the  rest.     I  feel  that  my  tongue's  gettin' 
wake ;  Grod  bless  you  and  them,  an'  above  all,  her — 
for  she  was  our  darlin'  an'  our  life,  especially  yours. 
Raise  me  up  a  Uttle,"  she  added,  ''  till  I  take  a  last 
look  at  them  before  I  go."     He  did  so,  and  after 
casting  her  languid  eyes  mournfully  over  the  wretched 
sleepers,  she  added — '^  Well,  God  is  good,  but  this  is 
a  bitther  sight  for  a  mother's  heart.     Jemmy,"  she 
proceeded,  "  I  wont  be  long,  by  myself  in  heaven ; 
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amne  of  them  will  be  with  me  soon^ — ^an'  oh^  what  a 
joyful  meetiii'  will  that  be.  But  ifs  you  I  feel  for 
moat — Ws  you  I'm  loath  to  lave^  light  of  my  heart. 
Howaomerer,  God's  will  be  done  still.  He  sees  we 
Gm't  live  here,  an'  he's  takin'  us  to  himself.  Don't, 
dailxii'^  don't  kiss  me,  for  fraid  you  might  catch  this 

She  held  his  hand  in  hers  during  this  brief  and 
tender  dialogue,  but  on  attempting  to  utter  the  last 
wcffd  he  felt  a  gentle  pressure,  then  a  slight  relaxation, 
and  on  holding  the  candle  closer  to  her  emaciated 
fiice— which   still  bore  those  dim  traces  of  former 
beauty  that,  in  many  instances,  neither  sickness  nor 
dwth  can  altogether  obliterate — ^he  stooped  and  wildly 
luned  her  now  passive  hps,  exclaiming,  in  words  pur- 
posely low,  that  the  other  inmates  of  the  cabin  might 
not  hear  them — 

"A  miUion  favers,  my  darlin'  Mary,  would  not 
present  me  from  kissin'  your  Ups,  that  will  never 
more  be  opened  with,  words  of  love  and  kindness  to 
my  heart.  Oh,  Mary,  Mary !  UtUe  did  I  drame  that 
it  would  be  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a  way,  that 
Tou'd  lave  me  and  them." 

He  had  hardly  spoken,  when  one  of  the  little  ones, 
awaking,  said — 

"  Daddy,  come  here,  an'  see  what  ails  Alley ;  she 
wont  spake  to  me." 

Ashe's  asleep,  darlin',  I  suppose,"  he  replied; 
''don't  spake  so  loud,  or  you'll  waken  her." 

^  Ay,  but  she's  as  could  as  anything,"  continued 
the  little  one ;  "  an'  I  can't  rise  her  arm  to  put  it 
about  me  the  way  it  used  t^  be." 
Her  &ther  went  over,  and  placing  the  dim  Ugh 

VOL.  I.  o 
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close  to  her  fkce,  as  he  had  done  to  that  of  her 
mother^  perceived  at  a  glance,  that  when  the  spirit  of 
that  affectionate  mother — of  that  faithful  wife — ^went 
to  happiness,  she  had  one  kindred  soul  there  to 
welcome  her. 

The  man,  whom  we  need  not  name  to  the  reader, 
now  stood  in  the  centre  of  his  ''  desolate  hearth,'^  and 
it  was  indeed  a  fearful  thing  to  contemplate  the 
change  which  the  last  few  minutes  had  produced  on 
his  appearance.  His  countenance  ceased  to  manifest 
any  expression  of  either  grief  or  sorrow ;  his  brows 
became  knit,  and  fell  with  savage  and  determined 
gloom,  not  unmingled  with  fury,  over  his  eyes,  that 
now  blazed  like  cQals  of  fire.  His  Ups,  too,  became 
tight  and  firm,  and  were  pressed  closely  together, 
unoonsdously  and  without  effort.  In  this  mood,  we 
say,  he  gazed  about  him,  his  heart  smote  with  sorrow 
and  afiSiction,  whilst  it  boiled  with  indignation  and 
fury.  "  Thomas  Gourlay,'*  he  exclaimed — ^^  villain — 
oppressor — ^murdherer — devil — ^this  is  your  work  !  but 
I  here  entreat  the  Almighty  God" — he  dropped  on 
his  knees  as  he  spoke — "  never  to  suffer  you  to  lave 
this  world  till  he  taches  you  that  he  can  take  van- 
geance  for  the  poor."  Looking  around  him  once 
more,  he  Ut  a  longer  rushlight,  and  placed  it  in  the 
little  wooden  candlestick,  which  had  a  sUt  at  the  top, 
into  which  the  rush  was  pressed.  Proceeding  then 
to  the  lower  comer  of  the  cabin,  he  put  up  his  hand 
to  the  top  of  the  side  wall,  firom  which  he  took  down 
a  large  stick,  or  cudgel,  having  a  strong  leathern 
thong  in  the  upper  part,  within  about  six  inches  of 
the  top.  Into  this  thong  he  thrust  his  hand,  and 
t?asting  it  round  his  wrist,  in  order  that  no  accident 
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or  chance  blow  might  cause  him  to  lose  his  grip  of  it^ 
he  once  more  looked  upon  this  scene  of  unexampled 
wietdiedness  and  sorrow^  and  pulling  his  old  caubeen 
orer  his  brows,  lefl  the  cabin. 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  describe  the  storm  of 
conflicting  passions  and  emotions  that  raged  and 
jostled  against  each  other  within  him.  Sorrow — a 
sense  of  relief— on  behalf  of  Jthose  so  dear  to  him, 
who  had  been  rescued  from  such  misery;  the  love 
whidi  he  bore  them  now  awakened  into  tenfold  affec- 
tion and  tenderness  by  their  loss ;  the  uncertain  fate 
of  his  other  little  brood,  who  were  ill,  but  still  living ; 
then  the  destitution — ^the  want  of  all  that  could 
nomish  or  sustain  them — the  furious  ravenings  of 
fimine,  which  he  himself  felt — ^and  the  black,  hope- 
ies,  impenetrable  future, — ^all  crowded  upon  his  heart, 
swept  throujgh  his  frantic  imagination,  and  produced 
those  maddening  but  unconscious  impulses,  under  the 
influence  of  which  great  crimes  are  frequently  com- 
mitted, almost  before  their  perpretator  is  aware  of  his 
having  committed  them. 

Trailcudgel,  on  leaving  his  cabin,  cared  not  whither 
he  went ;  but,  by  one  of  those  instincts  which  direct 
the  savage  to  the  peculiar  haunts  where  its  prey  may 
he  expected,  and  guides  the  stupid  drunkard  to  his 
own  particnhir  dweUing,  though  unconscious  even  of 
his  very  existence  at  the  time, — ^like  either,  or  both, 
of  these,  he  went  on  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  his  weak- 
ness would  permit,  being  quite  ignorant  of  his  where- 
ahoats  until  he  felt  himself  upon  the  great  highway. 
He  looked  at  the  sky  now  with  an  interest  he  had 
never  felt  before.  The  night  was  exceedingly  dark, 
hnt  calm  and  warm.     An  odd  star  here  and  there 
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presented  itself,  and  he  felt  glad  at  this,  for  it  removed 
the  monotony  of  the  darkness. 

"  There,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  is  the  place  where 
Mary  and  Alley  live  now.     Up  there,  in  heaven.      I 
am  glad  of  it ;  but  still,  how  will  I  enther  the  cabin, 
and  not  hear  their  voices  I     But  the  other  poor  crea- 
tures !  mustn't  I  do  something  for  them,  or  they  will 
go,  too  ?     Yes,  yes, — ^but  whisht !  what  noise  is  that  ? 
Ha  I  a  coach.     Now  for  it.     May  God  support  me  ! 
Here  comes  the  battle  for  the  little  ones — for   the 
poor  weak  hand  that's  not  able  to  carry  the  drink  to 
its  lips.     Poor  darlins!     Yes,   darlins,  your   fitther 
is  now  goin'  to  fight  your  battle — ^to  put  himself,  for 
your  sakes,  aginst  the  laws  of  man,  but  not  aginst 
the  laws  of  nature  that  Gt>d  has  put  into  my  heart 
for  my  dying  childre.     Either  the  one  funeral  will 
carry  three  corpses  to  the  grave,  or  I  will  bring  yez 
relief.     It's  comin'  near,  and  I'll  stand  undher  this 
tree." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  he  planted  him- 
self under  a  large  clump  of  trees,  where,  like  the 
Seimished  tiger,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  carriage. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  despair,  and  hunger, 
and  sorrow,  had  brought  him  down  to  the  first 
dements  of  mere  animal  life ;  and  finding,  not  by 
any  process  of  reasoning  or  inference,  but  by  the 
agonizing  pressure  of  stem  reality,  that  the  institu- 
tions of  social  civilization  were  closed  against  him  and 
his,  he  acted  precisely  as  a  man  would  act  in  a 
natural  and  savage  state,  and  who  had  never  been 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  common  rights  of 
hiunanity — we  mean,  the  right  to  live  honestly,  when 
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%il&ig  and  able  to  contribute  his  share  of  labour  and 
industiy  to  the  common  stock. 

Let  not  our  readers  mistake  us.  We  are  not 
defending  the  crime  of  robbery,  neither  mould  we 
rxshij  palliate  it,  although  there  are  instances  of  it 
wliA  deserve  not  only  paUiation,  but  pardon.  We 
are  only  describing  the  principles  upon  which  this 
man  acted,  and  considering  his  motives,  we  question 
whether  this  peculiar  act,  originating  as  it  did  in  the 
noblest  yirtues  and  affections  of  our  nature,  was  not 
rather  an  act  of  heroism  than  of  robbery.  This  point, 
howerer,  we  leave  to  metaphysicians,  and  return  to 
oar  narrative. 

The  night,  as  we  said,  was  dark,  and  the  caiTiage 
in  question  was  proceeding  at  that  slow  and  steady 
pace  which  was  necessary  to  ensure  safety.  Sir 
Thomas^  for  it  was  he,  sat  on  the  dickey ;  Gillespie 
having  proceeded  in  advance  of  him,  in  order  to  get 
hones,  carriage,  and  every  thing  safely  put  to  rights 
vithout  the  possibility  of  observation^ 

We  may  as  well  mention  here,  that  his  anxiety  to 
keep  the  events  of  the  night  secret  had  overcome  his 
^prehensions  of  the  supernatural,  and,  indeed,  it 
may  not  be  impossible  that  he  made  acquaintance 
with  one  of  the  flasks  that  had  been  destined  .for 
poor  Fenton.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  by  no  means 
certain;  we  only  throw  it  out  therefore  as  a  pro- 
balditv. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  stronger  and  more  in- 
sopportable  passions  sharpen  not  only  the  physical 
but  the  mental  faculties  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
The  eye  of  the  bird  of  prey,  which  is  mostly  directed 
by  the  savage  instincts  of  hunger,  can  view  its  quarry 
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at  an  incredible  distance,  and  instigated  by  vengeance 
the  American  Indian  will  trace  his  enemy  by  marks 
which  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  civilized  man  would 
never  enable  him  to  discover.     Quickened  by  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  Trailcudgel  instantly  recognised 
his  bitter  and  implacable  foe,  and  in  a  moment   an 
unusual  portion  of  his  former  strength  returned  with 
the  impetuous  and  energetic  resentment  whidi  the 
appearance  of  the  baronet  at  that  peculiar  crisis  had 
awakened.     When  the  carriage  came  nearly  opposite 
where  he  stood,  the  frantic  and  unhappy  man  was  in 
an  instant  at  the  heads  of  the  horses,  and  seizing  the 
reins  brought  them  to  a  stand-still. 

'*  What's  the  matter  there?''  exclaimed  the  baronet^ 
who,  however,  began  to  feel  very  serious  alarm. 
'^  Why  do  you  stop  the  horses,  my  fnend  ?  All's 
light,  and  Pm  much  obliged— ^pray  let  them  go." 

'^  All's  wrong,''  shouted  the  other,  in  a  voice  so 
deep,  hoarse,  and  terrible  in  the  wildness  of  its  into- 
nations, that  no  human  being  could  recognise  it  as 
that  of  Trailcudgel ;  "  all's  wrong,"  he  shouted ;  "  I 
demand  your  money!  your  life  or  your  money — 
quick  1" 

"  This  is  highway  robbery,"  replied  Sir  Thomas, 
in  a  voice  of  expostulation,  ^'  think  of  what  you  are 
about,  my  friend." 

But  as  he  spoke,  Trailcudgel  could  observe  that  he 
put  his  hand  behind  him,  as  if  with  the  intuit  of 
taking  fire-arms  out  of  his  pocket.  Like  hghtning 
was  the  blow  which  tumbled  him  firom  his  seat  upon 
the  two  horses,  and  a  fbrtimate  circumstance  it  proved, 
for  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  neck  would  have 
been  broken,  or  the  fall  proved  othertrise  fatal  to  so 
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beavy  a  man,  had  he  been  precipitated  directly^  and 
from  such  a  height,  upon  the  hard  road.  As  it  was, 
he  found  himself  instantly  in  the  ferocious  clutches  of 
Tndlcadgel,  who  dragged  him  firom  the  horses,  as  a 
tiger  would  a  bull,  and  ere  he  could  use  hand  or 
word  in  his  own  defence,  he  felt  the  muzzle  of  one 
of  bis  own  pistols  pressed  against  his  head. 

"  Easy,  my  finend !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that 
was  rendered  infirm  by  terror ;  *'  do  not  take  my  life 
— don't  murder  me — ^you  shall  have  my  money.'* 

"  Murder  \"  shouted  the  other.  "  Ah,  you  black 
dog  of  hell,  it  is  on  your  own  red  sowl  that  many  a 
murdher  Hes.  Murdher!''  he  exclaimed,  in  words 
that  were  thick,  vehement,  and  almost  unintelligible 
with  rage.  ^  Ay,  murdher  is  it  ?  It  was  a  just  God 
that  pat  the  words  into  your  guilty  heart  and  wicked 
bps- prepare,  your  last  moment's  come — ^your  doom 
is  sealed — ^are  you  ready  to  die,  villain  ?" 

He  whole  black  and  fearful  tenor  of  the  baronet's 
life  came  like  a  vision  of  hell  itself  over  his  con- 
soeDoe,  now  fearfully  awakened  to  the  terrible  position 
in  whidi  he  felt  himself  placed. 

"  Oh,  no!"  he  replied,  in  a  voice  whose  tremulous 
tones  betrayed  the  full  extent  of  his  agony  and 
tenors.  **  Oh,  no !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Spare  me, 
whoever  you  are — spaie  my  life,  and  if  you  will  come 
to  me  to-morrow,  I  promise,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
to  make  you  independent  as  long  as  you  Uve.  Oh, 
spare  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  living  God — for  I  am 
MO^  fit  to  die.  If  you  kill  me  now,  you  will  have 
the  perdition  of  my  soul  to  answer  for  at  the  bar  of 
judgment.  If  you  spare  me,  I  will  reform  my  life — 
I  will  become  a  virtuous  man." 
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"  Well/*  replied  the  otberi  relaxing — "  for  the 
sake  of  the  name  yoa  have  used^  and  in  the  hope 
that  this  may  be  a  wamin'  to  you  for  your  good^  I 
will  leave  your  wicked  and  worthless  life  with  you. 
No^  1*11  not  be  the  man  that  will  hurl  you  into 
perdition — but  it  is  on  one  condition — ^you  must  hand 
me  out  your  money  before  I  have  time  to  count  ten« 
Listen  now — ^if  I  haven't  every  farthing  that's  about 
you  before  that  reckonings  made,  the  bullet  thafs  in 
this  pistol  will  be  through  your  brain/* 

The  expedition  of  the  baronet  was  amazing,  for  as 
Jemmy  went  on  with  this  disastrous  enumeration, 
steadily  and  distinctly,  but  not  quickly,  he  had  only 
time  to  get  as  far  as  eight,  when  he  found  bims^elf  in 
possession  of  the  baronet's  purse. 

*'  Is  it  all  here  ?**  he  asked.  *'  No  tricks — ^no 
lyin' — ^the  truth  ?  for  1*11  search  you.** 

"  You  may/*  replied  the  other,  with  confiden<:e ; 
**  and  you  may  shoot  me,  too,  if  you  find  another 
farthing  in  my  possession.** 

'^  Now,  then/*  said  TraUcudgel,  "  get  home  as  well 
as  you  can,  and  reform  your  life  as  you  promised — 
as  for  me,  1*11  keep  the  pistols;  indeed,  for  my 
own  sake,  for  I  have  no  notion  of  putting  them  into 
your  hands  at  present.** 

He  then  disappeared,  and  the  baronet  with  con- 
siderable  difficulty  gained  the  box-seat,  and  reached 
home  somewhat  lighter  in  pocket  than  he  had  left  it, 
convinced  besides  that  an  unexpected  visit  from  a 
natural  apparition  is  fr^uently  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  one  from  the  supernatural. 

The  baronet  was  in  the  general  affairs  of  life 
penurious  in  money  matters,  but  on  those  occasions 
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vhce  money  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  advance 
or  mature  his  plans,  conceal  his  proceedings,  or 
reward  his  instmmentSy  he  was  by  no  means  illiberal. 
This,  howcTer,  was  mere  selfishness,  or  rather,  we 
dboiild  say,  self-preservation,  inasmuch  as  his  success 
and  iq>utation  depended  in  a  great  d^ree  upon  the 
hbenlity  of  his  corruption.  On  the  present  occasion 
he  regretted,  no  doubt,  the  loss  of  the  money;  but 
we  ire  bound  to  say,  that  he  would  have  given  its 
amount  fifteen  times  repeated,  to  get  once  more  into 
his  hands  the  single  pound-note  of  which  he  had 
treacherously  and  like  a  coward  robbed  Fenton 
while  asleep  in  the  carriage.  This  loss,  in  connexion 
vith  the  robbery  which  occasioned  it,  forced  him  to 
retrace  to  a  considerable  extent  the  process  of  ratio- 
dnation  on  the  subject  of  fate  and  destiny,  in  which 
he  had  so  complacently  indulged  not  long  before. 

Xo  matter  how  deep  and  hardened  any  villain  may 
be,  the  most  reckless  and  unscrupulous  of  the  class 
possess  some  conscious  principle  within,  that  tells  them 
of  their  misdeeds,  and  acquaints  them  with  the  fact 
that  a  point  in  the  moral  government  of  life  has  most 
certainly  been  made  against  them.  So  was  it  now 
irith  the  baronet.  He  laid  himself  upon  his  gorgeous 
bed  a  desponding,  and  for  the  present  a  discomfited 
man ;  nor  could  he  for  the*  life  of  him,  much  as  he 
pretended  to  disregard  the  operations  of  a  Divine 
Proridenoe,  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
highway  robbery  committed  on  him  looked  surpris- 
iogly  like  an  act  of  retributive  justice.  He  consoled 
hinuelf,  it  is  true,  with  the  reflection,  that  it  was  not 
for  the  value  of  the  note  that  he  had  committed  the 
crime  upon  Fenton^  for  to  him  the  note,  except  f 
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its  mere  amount,  was  in  other  respects  ralndess* 
But  what  galled  him  to  the  sonl,  was  the  bittep 
reflection  that  he  did  not,  on  perceiving  its  advantage 

to  Fenton,  at  once  destroy  it — ^tear  it  up — eat  it 

swallow  it — and  thus  render  it  utterly  impossible  to 
ever  contravene  his  ambition  or  his  crimes.    In  the 
mean  time  slumber  stole  upon  him,  but  it  was  neither 
deep  nor  refreshing.     His  mind  was  a  diaos  of  dark 
projects  and  frightful  images.  Fenton — ^the  ragged  and 
gigantic  robber,  who  was  so  much  changed  by  fiunine 
and  misery  that  he  did  not  know  him — ^the  stranger 
— ^his  daughter — Ginty  Cooper,  the  fortune-teller — 
Lord  CuUamore — the  terrible  pistol  at  his  brain — 
Dunroe — and  all  those  who  were  more  or  less  con- 
cemed  in  or  affected  by  his  schemes,  flitted  through 
his  disturbed  fancy  like  the  figures  in  a  magic  lanthom, 
rendering  his  sleep  feverish,  disturbed,  and  by  many 
degrees  more  painfril  than  his  waking  reflections. 

It  has  been  fi^uently  observed,  that  violence  and 
tyranny  overshoot  their  mark ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
no  craft,  however  secret  its  operations,  or  rather  how- 
ever  secret  they  are  designed  to  be,  can  cope  with 
the  consequences  of  even  the  sunplest  accident.  A 
short,  feverish  attack  of  illness  having  seized  Mrs. 
Morgan,  the  housekeeper,  on  the  night  of  Fenton's 
removal,  she  persuaded  one  of  the  maids  to  ait  up 
with  her,  in  order  to  provide  her  with  whey  and 
nitre,  which  she  took  from  time  to  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  her  by  cooling  the  system.  The 
attack  though  short  was  a  sharp  one,  and  the  poor 
woman  was  really  very  iU.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  this  girl  was  somewhat  surprised  by  hearing 
noises  in  and  about  the  stables,  and  as  she  b^an  to 
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eataiam  apprehension  finom  robbers,  she  considered 
it  her  doty  to  consult  the  sick  woman  as  to  the  steps 
die  ought  to  take. 

''Take  no  steps/^  replied  the  prudent  house- 
keeper, ''till  we  know,  if  we  can,  what  the  noise 
proceeds  from.  Go  into  that  closet,  but  don't  take 
the  candle,  lest  the  light  of  it  might  alarm  them — ^it 
OTeriooks  the  stable-yard — open  the  window  gently ; 
TOO  know  it  turns  upon  hinges,  and  look  out  cau- 
tiously. If  Sir  Thomas  is  disturbed  by  a  false  alarm, 
TOQ  might  withdraw  at  once ;  for  somehow  of  late  he 
bis  lost  all  command  of  his  temper/' 

"  But  we  know  the  reason  of  that,  Mrs.  Morgan,'' 
leplBed  the  girl.  "  It's  because  Miss  Gourlay  refuses 
to  many  Lord  Dunroe,  and  because  he's  afiraid  that 
she'll  run  away  with  a  yery  handsome  gentleman 
tbat  stops  in  the  Mitre.  Thaf  s  what  made  him  lock 
her  up." 

"  Don't  you  breathe  a  syllable  of  that,"  said  the 
cantious  Mrs.  Morgan,  "for  fear  you  might  get 
locked  up  yourself.  You  know,  nothing  that  happens 
in  this  family  is  ever  to  be  spoken  of  to  any  one,  on 
pain  of  Sir  Thomas's  severest  displeasure ;  and  you 
have  not  come  to  this  time  of  day  without  under- 
standing what  that  means.  But  don't  talk  to  me,  or 
nther,  don't  expect  me  to  talk  to  you.  My  head  is 
very  fli,  and  my  pulse  going  at  a  rapid  rate.  Another 
drink  of  that  whey,  Nancy ;  then  see,  if  you  can,  what 
that  noise  means." 

Nancy  having  handed  her  the  whey,  went  to  the 
closet  window  to  reconnoitre ;  but  the  reader  may 
jodge  of  her  surprise  on  seeing  Sir  Thomas  himself 
mcving  about  with  a  dark  lantern,  and  giving  direc- 
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tious  to  GiUespiej  who  was  putting  the  horses  to  tlie 
carriage.  She  returned  to  the  housekeeper  on  tip* 
toe^  her  face  brimful  of  mystery  and  deUght. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Morgan  ?  If  there 
isn't  Sir  Thomas  himself  walking  about  with  a  little 
lantern,  and  giving  orders  to  Gillespie,  who  is  yoking 
the  coach/' 

Mrs.  Morgan  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at 
this  comical  expression  of  yoking  the  coach ;  but  her 
Seu^  soon  became  serious,  and  she  said,  with  a  sigfa, 
**  I  hope  in  Gtod  this  is  no  further  act  of  violence 
against  his  angel  of  a  daughter.  What  else  could  he 
mean  by  getting  out  a  carriage  at  this  hour  of  the 
night.  Go  and  look  again,  Nancy^  and  see  whether 
you  may  not  also  get  a  gUmpse  of  Miss  Grourlay.'^ 

Nancy,   however,  arrived  at  the  window  only  in 
time  to  see  her  master  enter  the  carriage  and  the 
carriage  disappear  out  of  the  yard ;  but  whether  Miss 
Gourlay  was  in  it  along  with  him,  the  darkness  of  the 
night  prevented  her  from  ascertainiug.     After  some 
time,  however,  she  threw  out  a  suggestion,  on  which, 
with  the  consent  of  the  patient,  she  immediately  acted. 
This  was  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  Miss  Gourlay 
with  her  maid  was  in  her  own  room  or  not.     She 
accordingly  went  with  a  light  and  stealthy  pace  to  the 
door ;  and  as  she  knew  that  its  fiedr  occupant  always 
slept  with  a  night-light  in  her  chamber,  she  put  her 
pretty  eye  to  the  keyhole,  in  order  to  satisfy  herself 
on  this  point.     All,  however,  so  far  as  both  sight  and 
hearing  could  inform  her,  was  both  dark  and  silent. 
This  was  odd ;  nay,  not  only  odd,  but  unusuaL     She 
now  felt  her  heart  palpitate;  she  was  excited,  alarmed. 
What  was  to  be  done?     She  would   take  a  bold 
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step— she  would  knock — she  would  whisper  through 
the  kejhole,  and  set  down  the  interruption  to  an 
uudelj  to  mention  Mrs.  Moi^an's  sudden  and  violent 
iDnesB.  Well^  all  these  remedies  for  curiosity  were 
tried^  all  these  steps  taken,  and;  to  a  certain  extent, 
they  were  sncoessful ;  for  there  could  indeed  be  little 
doubt  that  Miss  Gourlay  and  her  maid  were  not  in 
the  apartment.  ETerything  now  pertaining  to  the 
mTsterions  motions  of  Sir  Thomas  and  his  coachman 
was  as  clear  as  crystal.  He  had  spirited  her  away 
somewhere— '^  placed  her,  the  old  brute,  under  some 
she-dragon  or  other,  who  would  make  her  feed  on  raw 
flesh  and  cobwebs,  with  a  view  of  reducing  her 
!^iength  and  breaking  her  spirit/' 

Mrs.  Morgan,  however,  with  her  usual  good  sense 
and  prudence,  recommended  the  lively  girl  to  pre- 
serve the  strictest  silence  on  what  she  had  seen,  and 
to  aUow  the  other  servants  to  find  thos  secret  out  for 
themselves  if  they  could.  To-morrow  might  disclose 
more,  but  as  at  present  they  had  nothing  stronger 
than  suspicion,  it  would  be  wrong  to  speak  of  it,  and 
might,  besides,  be  prejudicial  to  Miss  Grourlay's  repu- 
tation. Such  was  the  love  and  respect  which  all  the 
fiuDily  felt  for  the  kind-hearted  and  amiable  Lucy, 
who  was  the  general  advocate  with  her  father  when 
any  of  them  had  incurred  his  displeasure,  that  on  her 
account  alone,  even  if  dread  of  Sir  Thomas  did  not 
loom  like  a  gathering  storm  in  the  background,  not  one 
of  them  ever  seemed  to  notice  her  absence,  nor  did  the 
baronet  himself  until  days  had  elapsed.  On  the  mom- 
iBg  of  the  third  day  he  began  to  think,  that  perhaps 
confinement  might  have  tamed  her  down  into  some- 
what of  a  more  amenable  spirit ;  and  as  he  had  in  the 
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interval  taken  all  necessary  st^ps  to  secure  the  person 
of  the  man  who  robhed  him,  and  offered  a  lar^e  re- 
ward for  his  apprehension,  he  felt  somewhat  satisfied 
that  he  had  done  all  that  could  be  done,  and  was  con- 
sequently more  at  leisure,  and  also  more  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  he  should  find 
her. 

In  the  meantime  the  delicious  scandal  of  the  sup- 
posed elopement  was  beginning  to  creep  abroad,  and^ 
in  fact,  was  pretty  generally  rumoured  throughout  the 
redoubtable  town  of  Balljnnacruiskeen  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  or  fourth  day.    Of  course,  we  need 
scarcely  assure  our  intelligent  readers,  that  the  friends 
of  the  parties  are  the  very  last  to  whom  such  a  scandal 
would  be  mentioned,  not  only  because  such  an  office 
is  always  painful,  but  because  every  one  takes  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  already  aware  of  it  themselves. 
In  the  case  before  us,  such  was  the  general  opinion, 
and  Sir  Thomas's  silence  on  the  subject  was  imputed 
by  some  to  the  natural  delicacy  of  a  father  in  allud* 
ing  to  a  subject  so  distressing,  and  by  others  to  a 
calm  quiet  spirit  of  vengeance,  which  he  only  restrained 
until  circumstances  should  place  him  in  a  condition 
to  crush  the  man  who  had  entailed  shame  and  di^raoe 
upon  his  name  and  femily. 

Such  was  the  state  of  circumstances  upon  the  third 
or  fourth  morning  after  Lucy's  disappearance,  when 
Sir  Thomas  called  the  footman,  and  desired  him  to 
send  Miss  Gourlay's  maid  to  him ;  he  wished  to  speak 
with  her. 

By  this  time  it  was  known  through  the  whole 
establishment,  that  Lucy  and  she  had  both  disap- 
peared, and  thanks  to  Nancy — ^to  pretty  Nancy — 
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''that  her  own  father,  the  hard-hearted  old  wretch, 
had  f(»ced  her  off — God  knows  where — ^in  the  dead 
of  night." 

The  footman,  who  had  taken  Nancjr's  secret  for 
granted;  and  to  teQ  the  tmth, he  had  it  in  the  most 
agreeable  and  anthentic  shape — ^to  wit,  from  her  own 
sveet  lips — and  who  could  be  base  enongh  to  doubt 
anj  commnnication  so  delightfully  conveyed? — the 
footman,  we  say,  on  hearing  this  command  from  his 
master,  started  a  little,  and  in  the  confusion  or  for- 
getfblness  of  the  moment,  almost  stared  at  him. 

*'  What,  sirrah,'' exclaimed  the  latter;  ''did  you  hear 
what  I  said?" 

"  I  did,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  still  more  confused ; 

"bat  I  thought,  your  honour,  that ^" 

''Tou   despicable  scoundrel!"    said   his    master, 
stamping,  "  what  means  this  ?     You  thought  I  What 
ng^t,sir,  have  you  to  think,  or  to  do  anything  but  obey 
voor  orders  from  me.     It  was  not  to  think,  sir,  I 
bfon^t  you  here,  but  to  do  your  duty  as  footman. 
Fetch  Miss  Gourlay's  maid,  sir,  immediately.     Say 
I  desire  to  speak  with  her." 
"  She  is  not  within,  sir,"  rephed  the  man,  trembling. 
''Thai  where  is  she,  sir?     Why  is  she  absent 
from  her  charge  ?" 
"I  cannot  tell,  sir.     We  thought,  sir ^" 


"Thinking  again,  you  scoundrel  I — speak  out, 
however." 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  your  honour,  that  neither  Miss 
Goorlay  nor  she  has  been  here  since  Tuesday  night 
last," 

The  baronet  had  been  walking  to  and  fro,  as  was 
Ins  wont,  but  this  information  paralyzed  him,  as  if  by 
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a  physical  blow  on  the  brain.  He  now  weat^  or 
rather  tottered  over,,  to  his  armchair^  into  whicli  he 
dropped  rather  than  sat^  and  stared  at  Gibson,  the 
footman  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  intelligence  jiist 
conveyed  to  him.  In  &ct,  his  confusion  was  such — 
so  stunning  was  the  blow — that  it  is  possible  he  did 
forget  it. 

"  What  is  that,  Gibson  V'  said  he ;  "  tell  me  ;  re- 
peat  what  you  said.'^ 

"  Why,  your  honour,*'  replied  Gibson,  *'  smee 
last  Tuesday  night  neither  Miss  Gourlay  nor  her 
maid  has  been  in  this  house.*' 

"  Was  there  no  letter  left,  nor  any  verbal  informa- 
tion  that  might  satisfy  us  as  to  where  they  have 
gone?*' 

"  Not  any,  sir,  that  I  am  aware  of." 

"  Was  her  room  examined  ?" 

''  I  cannot  say,  sir.  You  know,  sir,  I  never  enter 
it  unless  when  I  am  rung  for  by  Miss  Gourlay ;  and 
that  is  very  rarely." 

*'  Do  you  think,  Gibson,  that  there  is  any  one  in 
the  house  that  knows  more  of  this  matter  than 
you  do?" 

Gibson  shook  his  head,  and  replied,  ''  As  to  that, 
Sir  Thomas,  I  cannot  say." 

The  baronet  was  not  now  in  a  rage.  The  thing 
was  impossible;  not  within  the  energies  of  nature. 
He  was  stunned,  stupified,  rendered  helpless. 

^'  I  think,"  he  proceeded,  "  I  observed  a  girl 
named  Nancy  —  I  forget  what  else,  Nancy  some- 
thing— that  Miss  Gourlay  seemed  to  like  a  good  deal. 
Send  her  here.  But  before  you  do  so,  may  I  beg  to 
know  why  /,  her  father,  her  natural  guardian   and 
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protector,  was  kept  so  long  in  ignorance  of  her  extra- 
ordinary disappearance?  Pray,  Mr.  Gibson,  satisfy 
me  on  that  head/' 

"  I  think,  sir,''  replied  Gibson,  most  nngallantly 
shifting  the  danger  of  the  explanation  froin  his  own 
shoulders  to  the  pretty  ones  of  Nancy  Forbes — '*  I 
think,  sr,  Nancy  Forbes,  the  girl  you  speak  of,  may 
know  more  about  the  last  matter  than  I  do." 
''What  do  you  mean  by  the  last  matter?" 
"  Why,  sir,  the  {"eason  why  we  did  not  tell  your 

honour  of  it  sooner ^" 

Sir  Thomas  waved  his  hand.     "  Go,"  he  added ; 
"  send  her  here." 

*'  D — ^n  the  old  scoundrel,"  thought  Gibson  to 
himsdf ;  "  but  that's  a  fine  piece  of  acting.  Why, 
if  he  hadn't  been  aware  of  it  all  along  he  would  have 
thrown  me  dean  out  of  the  window,  even  as  the 
meoenger  of  such  tidings.  However,  he  is  not  so 
deep  as  he  thinks  himself.  We  know  him  —  see 
through  him — on  this  subject  at  least." 

When  Nancy  entered,  her  master  gave  her  one 
of  those  stem,  searching  looks  which  often  made  his 
unfortunate  menials  tremble  before  him. 
*'Whafs  your  name,  my  good  girl?" 
"  Nancy  Forbes,  ar." 

*'  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  family  ?" 
"  I'm  in  the  first  month  of  my  second  quarter, 
your  honour,"  with  a  curtsey. 
"  You  arc  a  pretty  girl." 

Nancy,  with  another  curtsey,  and  a  simper,  which 
nmity  for  the  life  of  her  could  not  suppress,  "  Oh 
hi,  sir^  how  could  your  honour  say  such  a  thing  of 
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a  humble  girl  like  me.      You  that  sees   so    many 
handsome  great  ladies/' 

"  Have  you  a  sweetheart?*' 

Nancy  feirly  tittered.  "  Is  it  me,  sir — ^why,  who 
would  think  of  the  like  of  me  ?  Not  one,  sir,  ever  I 
had." 

*'  Because,  if  you  have,''  he  proceeded,  "  and  that 
/approve  of  him,  I  wouldn't  scruple  much  to  give  you 
something  that  might  enable  you  and  your  husband 
to  begin  the  world  with  comfort." 

"  I'm  sure  if  s  very  kind,  your  honour,  but  I 
never  did  anything  to  desarve  so  much  goodness  at 
your  honour's  hands." 

"  The  old  villain  wants  to  bribe  me  for  something," 
thought  Nancy. 

"  Well,  but  you  may,  my  good  girl.  I  think  you 
are  a  favourite  with  Miss  Gourlay." 

*'  Ha,  ha !"  thought  Nancy,  *'  I  am  sure  of  it 
now." 

''Thafs  more  than  I  know,  sir,"  she  replied. 
"  Miss  Gourlay — God  bless  and  protect  her — ^was 
kind  to  every  one ;  and  not  more  so  to  me  than  to 
the  other  servants." 

''I  have  just  been  informed  by  Gibson,  that 
she  and  her  maid  left  the  Hall  on  Tuesday  night 
last.  Now,  answer  me  truly,  and  you  shaU  be  the 
better  for  it.  Have  you  any  conception,  any  sus- 
picion, let  us  say,  where  they  have  gone  to?" 

"  La,  sir,  sure  your  honour  ought  to  know  that 
better  than  me." 

*'  How  so,  my  pretty  girl  ?  How  should  I  know 
it  7     She  told  me  nothing  about  it." 

**  Why,  wasn't  it  your  honour  and  Tom  GilleBpie 
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took  ber  away   in   the  carriage  on  that  Tery 

Here  now  was  wit  against  wit^  or  at  least  cunning 
against  cnnning.  Nancy^  the  adroit,  hoarded  an 
assertion  of  which  she  was  not  certain^  in  order  to 
probe  the  baronet^  and  place  him  in  a  position  by 
wbich  she  might  be  able  by  his  conduct  and  manner 
to  satisfy  herself  whether  her  suspicions  were  well- 
fbanded  or  not. 

^  But  how  do  you  know^  my  good  girl,  that  I  and 
Gillespie  were  out  that  night  V 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  circumstances 
vith  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  Nancy 
gave  him  the  history  of  Mrs.  Morgan's  sudden  illness, 
and  all  the  other  facts  already  mentioned. 

^  But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  still  cannot  imder- 
stand,''  replied  the  baronet,  '^  which  is,  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  Miss  Gourlay  was  never  mentioned  to 
iDe  onto  I  inquired  for  her  maid,  whom  I  wished  to 
speak  with.'' 

"But  sure  that's  very  natural,  sir,"  replied 
Nancy ;  "  the  reason  we  didn't  speak  to  you  upon  the 
subject  was  because  we  thought  that  it  was  your 
honour  who  brought  her  away ;  and  that  as  you  took 
such  a  late  hour  in  the  night  for  it,  you  didn't  wish 
that  we  should  know  anything  about  it." 

The  baronef  8  eye  fell  upon  her  severely,  as  if  he 
donbted  the  truth  of  what  she  said.  Nancy's  eye, 
however,  neither  avoided  his  nor  quailed  bdfore  it. 
She  now  spoke  the  truth,  and  she  did  so,  in  order  to 
prevent  herself  and  the  other  Servants  from  incurring 
his  resentment  by  their  silence. 
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*^\isrf  well/'  observed  Sir  Thomas^  calmly^,  but 
sternly.  ''  I  think  you  have  spoken  what  you  believe 
to  be  the  truths  and  what^  for  all  you  know^  may  be 
the  truth.  But  observe  my  words :  let  this  subject 
be  never  breathed  nor  uttered  by  any  domestic  in  my 
establishment.  Tell  your  fellow-servants  that  such 
are  my  orders ;  for  by  Heaven,  if  I  find  that  any  one 
of  you  shall  speak  of  it,  my  utmost  vengeance  sball 
pursue  him  or  her  to  death  itself.  That  will  do.''  And 
he  signed  to  her  to  retire. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DUlTFirr  TI8ITS  THE  COrKTr  WICKLOW*^— OLD  SAM  AlTD  UI8  WIFE. 

It  was  about  a  week  subsequent  to  the  interview 
wUdi  the  stranger  had  with  old  Dunphy,  unsuccessful 
as  our  readers  know  it  to  hjive  been,  that  the  latter 
and  his  wife  were  sittuyps^;:^Mie  Jback  parlour  one 
night  after  their  little  jmop  had  been  closed,  when  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  between  them. 

"  Wen,  at  all  events,"  observed  the  old  man,  "  lie 
was  the  best  of  them,  and  to  my  own  knowledge  that 
same  saicret  lay  hot  and  heavy  on  his  conscience, 
e^ecially  to  so  good  a  mastfier  and  mistress  as  they 
woe  to  him.     The  truth  is,  Polly,  Fll  do  it:' 

"  But  why  didn't  he  do  it  himself  ?''  asked  his  wife. 

"Why?  why?''  he  replied,  looking  at  her  with  his 
keen  ferret  eyes — "why,  don't  you  know  what  a  weak- 
minded  timersome  creature  he  was,  ever  since  the 
height  o'  my  knee?" 

"  Oh,  ay,"  she  returned ;  ''  and  I  hard  something 
about  an  oath,  I  think,  that  they  made  him  take." 

"  You  did,"  said  her  husband,  "  and  it  was  true, 
too.  They  swore  him  never  to  breathe  a  syllable  of 
it  until  his  dying  day — an'  although  they  meant  by 
that  that  he  should  never  revale  it  at  all,  yet  he 

VOL.  II.  B 
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always  was  oi  opinion  that  he  might  tell  it  on  that 
day,  but  on  no  other  one.  And  it  was  his  intention 
to  do  so/' 

''  Wasn't  it  an  unlucky  thing  that  she  happened 
to  be  out  when  he  could  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience  ?" 
observed  his  wife. 

"  They  almost  threatened  the  life  out  of  the  poor 
crature/'  pursued  her  husband;  "  for  Tom  threatened 
to  murder  him  if  he  betrayed  them ;  and  Ginty  to 
poison  him,  if  Tom  didn't  keep  his  word — ^and  I 
believe  in  my  sowl,  that  the  same  devil's  pair  would 
a'done  either  the  one  or  the  other,  if  he  had  broken 
lus  oath.  Of  the  two,  however,  Ointy's  the  worst,  I 
think;  and  I  often  believe  myself,  that  she  deals  with 
the  devil;  but  that,  I  suppose,  is  bekaise  she's  some- 
times not  right  in  her  head  still." 

"  If  she  doesn't  dale  with  the  devil,  the  devil  dales 
with  her  at  any  rate,"  replied  the  other.  "  They'll 
be  apt  to  gain  their  point,  Tom  and  she." 

"  Tom,  I  know,  is  just  as  bitther  as  she  is,"  ob- 
served the  old  man,  "  md  Ginty,  by  her  promises 
as  to  what  she'll  do  for  him,  has  turned  his  heart 
altogether  to  stone ;  and  yet  I  know  a  man  thaf  s 
bittherer  against  the  black  fellow  than  either  </  them. 
She  only  thinks  of  the  luck  thafs  before  her;  but, 
afther  all,  Tom  acts  more  from  hatred  to  him  than 
from  Ointy's  promises.  He  has  no  bad  feelin'  aginst 
the  young  man  himself;  but  it's  the  others  he's  bent 
on  punishing.  God  direct  myself,  I  wish  at  any 
rate  that  I  never  had  act  or  hand  in  it.  As  for 
your  time  o'  life  and  mine,  Polly,  you  know  that  age 
puts  it  out  of  our  power  ever  to  be  much  the  betther 
one  way  or  the  other,  even  if  Ginty  does  succeed  in  her 
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deribj.     Veiy  few  yean  nofw  will  see  us  both  in  our 
grares,  aad  I  don't  know  but  it's  safer  to  lave  this 
woild  with  an  aisy  conscience^  than  to  face  God  with 
the  guilt  of  nch  a  black  saicret  as  that  upon  us/' 
"  Wdl,  but  haven't  you  promised  them  not  to  tell?" 
''I  have— an'  only  that  I  take  sich  delight  in 
vvtin'  to  see  the  black  scoundrel  punished  till  his 
heut  'Q  burst — I  think  I'd  come  out  with  it.    That's 
one  nison ;  and  the  other  u,  that  I'm  afraid  of  the 
OQoaeqaences.     The  law's  a  dangerous  customer  ^to 
get  one  in  ita  dushes,  an'  who  can  tell  how  we'd  be 
dealt  with?" 
"  Troth,  an'  thaf  s  true  enough/'  she  replied. 
"  And  when  I  promised  poor  Jemmy  on  his  death- 
bed/' proceeded  the  old  man,  ''  I  made  him  give  me 
a  aartin  time;   an'  I  did  this  in  ordher  to  allow 
Ginty  an  opportunity  of  tryin'  her  luck.    If  she  does 
not  manage  her  point  within  that  time^  I'll  fulfil  my 
promiae  to  the  dyin'  man." 

^  But  why/'  she  asked^  **  did  he  make  you  promise 
to  do  it  when  he  could — ay,  but  I  foi^ot.  It  was 
^  I  suppose,  in  case  he  might  be  taken  short  as  he 
vaa,  and  that  you  wor  to  do  it  for  him  if  he  hadn't 
an  opportunity.  But,  sure,  if  Ginty  succeeds,  there's 
aa  end  to  your  promise." 

"  Well,  I  believe  so,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  but  if 
alie  does  succeed,  why,  all  I'll  wondher  at  will  be 
that  God  would  allow  it.  At  any  rate  she's  the 
fint  of  the  family  that  ever  brought  shame  an' 
disgrace  upon  the  name.  Not  but  she  felt  her  mis- 
fertone  keen  enough  at  the  time,  since  it  turned  her 
brain  almost  ever  since.  And  him,  the  villain — ^but 
no  matther — he  must  be  punished." 

b2 
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"  But,*  replied  the  wife,  "  won't  Ginty  be  pimiahm* 
liim?'* 

"Ah,  Polly,  you  know  little  of  the  plana — ^the 
deep  plans  an'  plots  that  he's  surrounded  by.  We 
know  ourselves  that  there's  not  such  a  plotter  in 
existence  as  he  is,  barring  them  that's  plottin'  a^nst 
him.  Lord  bless  us  I  but  if  s  a  quare  world — ^here 
is  both  parties  schamin'  an'  plottin'  away — ^all  bent  on 
risin'  themselves  higher  in  it  by  pride  and  dishcmesty. 
There's  the  high  rogue  and  the  low  rogue — ^the  great 
villain  and  the  little  villain — ^musha  I  Polly,  which  do 
you  think  is  worst,  eh  ?" 

'^  Faith,  I  think  it's  six  o'  one  and  half-a-doEOi  of 
the  other  with  them.  Still,  a  body  would  suppose 
that  the  high  rogue  ought  to  rest  contented ;  but  if  s 
a  hard  thing  they  say  to  satisfy  the  cravins  of  man's 
heart  when  pride,  an'  love  of  wealth  an'  power,  get 
into  it." 

"  I'm  not  at  all  happy  in  my  mind,  Polly,"  ob- 
served her  husband,  meditatively;  "I'm  not  at  aise — 
and  I  won't  bear  this  state  of  mind  much  longer.  But 
then  again,  there's  my  pension ;  and  that  I'll  lose  if 
I  speak  out.  I  sometimes  think  I'll  go  to  the  conntiy 
some  o'  these  days,  and  see  an  ould  fiiend." 
An'  where  to,  if  it's  a  fair  question  ?" 
Why,"  he  replied,  "  may  be  it's  a  fair  question 
to  ask,  but  not  so  fair  to  answer. — ^Ay !  I'll  go  to  the 
counthiy — ^I'll  start  in  a  few  days — ^in  a  few  days ! 
No,  savin'  to  me,  but  I'll  start  to-morrow.     PoDy,  I 
could  tell  you  something  if  I  wished — I  say  /  have  a 
secret  that  none  o'  them  knows — ^ay,  have  I.     Oh 

God,  pardon  me !     The  d d  thieves,  to  make  me, 

me  above  all  men,  do  the  blackest  part  of  the  busi^ 
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fui'  to  think  o*  the  wajr  they  misled  Jemmy/too 
— ^who,  afther  all^  would  be  desavin'  poor  Lady  Grourlayy 
if  he  had  touM  her  all  as  he  thought,  although  he 
did  not  know  that  he  would  be  misleading  her.  Yes, 
fnth.  111  start  for  the  country  to-morrow,  plaise  God ; 
but  listen,  FoUy^  do  you  know  who's  in  town  ?" 
"  Ar^^  no!— how  could  II^' 
^Kate  M^nde,  so  Ginty  tells  me;  she's  livin' 
with  her" 

^  And  why  didn't  she  call  to  see  you?"  asked  his 
wife.  "  And  yet,  God  knows,  if  s  no  great  loss;  for  if 
erer  a  woman  was  cursed  wid  a  step-daughter^  I  was 
widher." 

"  Don't  you  know  very  well  that  we  never  spoke 
since  her  runaway  match  with  M'Bride.  If  she 
had  married  Cummins,  I'd  a'  given  her  a  purty  penny 
to  hdp  hkn  on;  but  instead  o'  that,  she  cuts  off  with 
a  soger,  bekaise  he  was  well  faced,  and  starts  with 
lom  to  the  Aist  Indies.  No ;  I  wouldn't  spake  to 
her  then,  and  I'm  not  sure  111  spake  to  her  now 
eidier;  and  yet  I'd  like  to  see  her — ^the  unfortunate 
woman.  However,  I'll  think  of  it;  but  in  the  mane 
time,  as  I  said,  I'll  start  for  the  country  in  the 
momin'." 

And  to  the  country  he  did  start  the  next  mornings 
and,  if  kind  reader,  it  so  happen  that  you  feel  your 
curiosity  in  any  d^ree  excited,  all  you  ha^e  to  do  is 
to  take  a  seat  in  your  own  imagination,  whether  out- 
ade  or  in,  matters  not,  the  fare  is  the  same,  and  thus 
joa  wiD,  at  no  great  cost,  be  able  to  accompany  him. 
Bnt  befixre  we  proceed  farther  we  shall,  in  the  first 
plao^  convey  you  in  ours  to  the  ultimate  point  of  his 
joamey. 
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There  vaa,  in  one  of  the  mountain  diatricts  of 
oonntj  WickloWj  that  paradise  of  our  country, 
■mall  white  cottage^  with  a  neat  flower  plot  befo 
and  a  small  orchard  and  garden  behind.  It  stood 
a  little  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  those  mouxk-- 
tains,  which,  in  some  instances,  abut  from  the  higha 
ranges.  It  was  then  bare  and  barren ;  but  at  pre- 
sent presents  a  rery  different  aspect,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  having  been  since  reclaimed  and  planted. 
Scattered  around  this  rough  district  were  a  number  of 
houses  that  could  be  classed  with  neither  fiirmhouse 
nor  cabin,  but  as  humble  little  buildings  that  possessed 
a  feature  of  each.  Those  who  dwelt  in  them  held  in 
general  four  or  five  acres  of  rough  land,  some  more, 
but  Tery  few  less;  and  we  allude  to  these  small 
tenements,  because,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the 
wives  of  their  proprietors  were  in  the  habit  of  eking 
out  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  paying  their  rents, 
by  nursing  illegitimate  children  or  foundlings,  which, 
upon  a  proper  understanding,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  arrangements,  were  either  transmitted  to 
them  from  the  hospital  of  that  name  in  Dublin,  or 
taken  charge  of  by  these  women,  and  conveyed  home 
from  that  establishment  itself.  The  children  thus 
nurtured  were  universally  termed  parisheem,  because 
it  was  found  more  convenient  and  less  expensive  to 
send  a  country  foundling  to  the  hospital  in  Dublin 
than  to  burthen  the  inhabitants  of  the  pariah  with 
its  maintenance.  A  small  sum,  entitling  it  to  be 
received  in  the  hospital,  was  remitted,  and  as  this 
sum,  in  most  instances,  was  levied  off  the  parish, 
these  wretched  creatures  were  tiierefore  called /»ari«A- 
een»,  that  is,  creatures  aided  by  pariah  allowance. 
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Tbe  Toy  hai^aome  little  cottage  into  wliich  we 

aboat  to  give  the  reader  admittanoe^  commaiided 

a  ringnlariy  beautiful  and  picturesque  view.     From 

tiie  little  deration  on  which  it  stood  could  be  seen 

tbe  eotrancing  vale  of  Ovoca,  winding  in  its  inex- 

pteiBiUe  loveliness  towards  Arklow,  and  diversified 

with  green  meadows,  orchard  gardens,  elegant  viUaSy 

and  what  was  sweeter  than  all,  warm  and  comfortable 

homesteads,  more  than  realizing  our  conceptions  of 

Aicadian  happiness  and  beauty.    Its  precipitous  aides 

were  clothed  with  the  most  enchanting  Tariety  of 

piantatiafn;  whilst,  like  a  stream  of  liquid  Hght,  the 

aher  Ovoca  shone  sparkUng  to  the  sun,  as  it  £6L 

lowed,  hj  the  harmonious  law  of  nature,  that  graoe- 

fid  line  of  beauty  whidi  characterises  the  windings  of 

Has  unriralled  ralley.    The  cottage  which  commanded 

this  ridi  prospect,  we  have  partially  described.     It 

was  white  as  snow,  and  had  about  it  all  those  traits 

cf  neatness  and  good  taste  whidi  are,  we  regret  to 

My,  so  rare  among,  and  so  badly  understood  by,  our 

hnmbler  countrymen.     The  front  walk  were  covered 

hf  honeysuckles,  rose  trees,  and  wild  briar,  and  the 

lower  plot  in  firont  was  so  well  stodced,  that  its 

sommer  bloom  would  have  done  credit  to  the  skill  of 

m  ordinary  florist.     The  inside  of  this  cottage  was 

equally  neat,  dean,  and   dieerfuL     The   floor,  an 

unwial  thing  tiien,  was  tiled^  which  gave  it  a  look 

of  agreeable  warmth;  the  wooden  vessels  in  the 

kitdien  were  white  with  incessant  scouring,  whilst 

the  pewter,  brass,  and  tin,  shone  in  becoming  rivalry* 

Ihe  rocMu  you  entered  was  the  kitchen,  off  whidi 

was  a  parlour  and  two  bedrooms,  besides  one  for  the 
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As  may  be  inferred  fix>m  what  we  have  said,  the 
dresser  was  a  perfect  treat  to  look  at^  and  as  the 
owners   kept  a  cow,  we  need  hardly  add  that  the 
delightful  fragrance  of  milk  which  characterizes  every 
well-kept  dairy;  was  perfectly  ambrosial  here.     The 
chairs  were  of  oak,  so  were  the  tables;  and  a  hirge 
arm  chair,  with  a  semicircular  back,  stood  at  one 
side  of  the  clean  hearth,  whilst  over  the  chimnejr 
piece   hung   a  portrait  of  General  Wolfe,  with  an 
engraving  of  the  siege  of  Quebec.     A  series  of  four 
silver  m^als,  enclosed  in  red  morocco  cases,  having 
the  surface  of  each  protected  by  a  glass  cover,  hung 
firom  a  liUiputian  rack  made  of  mahogany,  at  once 
bearing  testimony  to  the  enterprise  and  gallantry  of 
the  owner,  as  well  as  to  the  manly  piide  with  which 
he  took  such  especial  pains  to  preserve  these  proud 
rewards  of  his  courage,  and  the  abiHty  with  which  he 
must  have  discharged  his  duty  as  a  soldier.     On  the 
table  lay  a  large  Bible,  a  Prayer-book,  and  the  "  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,''  all  neatly  and  firmly,  but  not  osten- 
tatiously bound.     Some  works  of  a  military  character 
lay  upon  a  httle  hanging  shelf  beside  the  dresser. 
Over  this  shelf  hung  a  fishing-rod,  unscrewed  and 
neatly  tied  up ;  and  upon  the  top  of  the  other  books 
lay  one  bound  with  red  doth,  in  which  he  kept  his 
flies.     On  one  side  of  the  window  sills  lay  a  back- 
gammon  box,  with  which  his  wife  and  himself  amused 
themselves  for  an  hour  or  two  every  evening;  and 
fixed   in   recesses   intended   for  the   purpose,  Sam 
Roberts,  for  such  was   his  name,  having   built  the 
house   himself,    were    comfortable   cupboards    filled 
with  a  variety  of  delf,  several  curious  and  foreign 

^aments,  an  ostrich's  ^g,  a  drinking  cup  made  of 
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the  pdished  shell  of  a  cocoa  nut,  whilst  crossed  sal* 
tio'inse  over  a  portnut  of  himself  and  of  his  wife, 
woe  placed  two  feathers  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  con- 
Etitating,  one    might  imagine,    emblems   significant 
at  the  happy  life  they  led.     But  we  cannot  close  our 
description  here.     Upon  the  good  woman's  bosom, 
fastened  to  her  kerchief,  was  a  locket  which  con- 
taioed  a  portion  of  beautifid  brown  hair,  taken  firom 
the  youthful  head  of  a  deceased  son,  a  manly  and 
{nomising  boy,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
whose  death,  although  it  did  not  and  could  not  throw 
a  permanent  gloom  over  two  Kves  so  innocent  and 
lu^py,  occasioned,  nevertheless,  periodical   recollec- 
tions of  profound  and  bitter  sorrow.     Old  Sam  had 
^  locket  also,  but  it  was  invisible;  its  position  being 
^  that  heart  whose  affections  more  resembled  the 
eothosiasm  of  idolatry  than  the  love  of  a  parent. 
His  wife  was  a  placid,  contented  looking  old  woman, 
with  a  complexion  exceedingly  hale  and  fifesh  for  her 
jcan;  a  shrewd,  clear,  benevolent  eye,  and  a  general 
^  which  never  Mb  to  mark  that  ease  and  supe* 
riority  of  manner,  to  be  found  only  in  those  who 
bare  had  an  enlarged  experience  in  life,  and  seen 
mudi  of  the  world.     There  Ae  sits  by  the  dear  fire 
^  dean   comfortable   hearth,  knitting  a  pair   of 
stockings  for  her  husband,  who  has  gone  to  Dublin. 
She  is  tidily  and  even,  for  a  woman  of  her  age,  taste- 
'ully  dressed,  but  still  with  a  sober  decency  that 
showed   her  good  sense.     Her  cap  is  as  white  as 
<iu>w,  with  which  a  well-fitting  brown  stuff    gown, 
that  gave  her  a  highly  respectable  appearance,  admir- 
^%  contrasted.     She  wore  an  apron  of  somewhat 
coarse  muslin,  that  seemed,  as  it  always  did,  fresh  from 
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the  iron,  and  her  hands  were  coyered  with  a  pair  of 
thread  mittena  that  only  came  half-way  down  the 
fingers.  Hanging  at  one  side  was  a  three-cornered 
pincashion  of  green  silk,  a  proof  at  once  of  a  cha- 
racter remarkable  for  thrift,  neatness,  and  industxy. 
Whilst  thus  employed,  she  looks  from  time  to  time 
through  a  window  that  commanded  a  prospect  of  the 
load,  and  seems  affected  by  that  complacent  expres- 
sion of  uneasiness  whidi,  whilst  it  overshadows  the 
features,  never  disturbs  their  b^ugnity.  At  length 
a  good4ooking  neat  girl,  their  servant,  enters  the 
cottage  with  a  can  of  new  milk,  for  she  had  been  to 
the  fields  a-milking;  her  name  is  Molly  Byrne. 

''  Molly,''  said  her  mistress,  '^  I  wonder  the 
mastar  has  not  come  yet.  I  am  getting  uneasy,  lie 
coach  has  gone  past,  and  I  see  no  appearance  of  him.'' 

^  I  suppose^  then,  he  didnt  come  by  the  ooadi, 
ma'lun." 

^  Yes,  but  he  said  he  would.'' 

^  Well,  ma'am^  something  must  'a  prevented  him/' 

^  MoHy,''  said  her  mistress,  smiling,  ^'  you  are  a 
good  hand  at  tdling  us  John  Thompson's  news;  that 
is,  anything  we  know  ourselTes.'^ 

"  Well,  ma'am,  but  you  know  many  a  time  he 
goes  to  DuUin,  an'  doesn't  come  home  by  the  coach." 

'^  Yes,  whoievtf  he  visits  Kilmainham  Hospital, 
and  gets  into  conversation  with  some  of  his  old  com- 
rades ;  however,  thaf  s  natural,  and  I  hope  he's  safe.'^ 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  replied  MoUy,  looking  out,  **  I 
have  betther  news  for  you  than  Jenny  Thompson's 


now." 


"  Attention,  Molly;  Jokn  Thompson's  the  word," 
said  her  mistress,  with  the  slightest  conceivable  air 
of  professional  form;  for  if  she  had  a  foible  at  all,  it 
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vas  that  she  gave  all  her  orders  and  exacted  all  obe- 
dieooe  jGrom  her  serrant  in  a  spirit  of  military  dis- 
ci|iline,  which  she  had  unccxusdously  borrowed  firom 
her  husband,  whom  she  imitated  as  fiir  as  she  could. 
"Where,  Molly?  Fall  back,  I  say,  tilll  get  a  peep 
It  dear  old  Sam/' 

"  There  be  is,  ma'am,''  continued  Molly,  at  the 
same  time  obeying  her  orders,  '^  and  some  other  per- 
son akmg  with  him." 

"  Yea,  sure  enough ;  thank  God,  thank  God  I" 
she  exdaimed.  ^'  But  who  can  the  other  person  be, 
do  you  think?" 

"  1  don't  know,  ma'am,"  replied  Molly.  "  I  only 
got  a  glimpse  of  them,  but  I  knew  the  master  at 
oaoe.     I  would  know  him  round  a  comer." 

"  Advance,  then,  girl;  take  another  look;  recof^ 
^re,  Molly,  as  Sam  says,  and  see  if  you  can  make 
oot  who  it  is." 

"  I  see  him  now  weU  enough,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
girl, ''  but  I  don't  know  him ;  he's  a  stranger.  What 
caa  king  a  stranger  here  ma'am,  do  you  think?" 
abe  inquired. 

''Why  your  kind  master,  of  course,  girl;  isn't 
that  safiSdoit?  Whoever  comes  with  my  dear  old 
Sam  is  welcome,  to  be  sure." 

Her  dear  cloudless  face  was  now  Ut  up  with  a 
moitiplicity  of  kind  and  hospitable  thoughts,  for  dear 
old  Sam  and  his  friend  were  not  more  than  three  or 
four  perches  from  the  house,  and  she  could  perceive 
that  her  husband  was  in  an  extraordinary  state  of 
good  humour. 

'*  I  know,  Molly,  who  the  strange  man  is  now," 
she  said.  ''  He's  an  old  friend  of  my  husband's, 
named  Dunphy ;  he  was  once  in  the  same  regiment 
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with  him ;  and  I  know^  besides^  our  own  good  man 
has  heard  some  news  that  has  delighted  him  xery 
much/'  She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  wliezi 
Sam  and  old  Dxmphy  eatereA, 

"  Beck,  my  girl^  here  I  am,  safe  and  sound,  and 
here's  an  old  friend  come  to  see  us,  and  you  knaiv^ 
how  much  we  are  both  indebted  to  him ;  I  felt,  Beck^ 
and  so  did  you,  old  girl,  that  we  must  have  something^ 
to  love  and  provide  for,  and  to  keep  the  heart  moving"^ 
but  that's  natural,  you  know — quite  natural — ^if  s  all 
the  heart  of  man." 

"Mr.  Dunphy,"  said  Beck — a  curtailment  of 
Bebecca — "  I  am  glad  to  dee  you;  take  a  seat ;  how 
is  the  old  woman  ?" 

"  As  tough  as  ever,  Mrs.  Roberts.  'Deed  I  had 
thought  last  winter  that  she  might  lave  me  a  loose 
leg  once  more;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  she's 
gatherin'  strength  on  my  hands,  an'  a  young  wife, 
I'm  afraid,  isn't  on  the  cards — ^ha — ^ha — ha!  And 
how  are  you  yourself,  Mrs.  Roberts  ? — ^but,  indeed, 
one  may  tell  that  with  half  an  eye — afresh  and  well 
you  look,  thank  God  1" 

"Doesn't  she,  man?"  exclaimed  Sam,  slapping 
him  with  delight  on  the  shoulder;  "  a  woman  that 
travelled  half  the  world,  and  improved  in  every 
climate.  Molly,  attention ! — ^let  us  turn  in  to  mess 
as  soon  as  possible.  Good  news.  Beck — good  news, 
but  not  till  after  mess ;  double-quick,  MoUy." 

"  Come,  Molly,  double-quick,"  added  her  mistress; 
"  the  master  and  lus  friend  must  be  hungry  by  this 
time." 

Owing  to  the  expeditious  habits  to  which  Mrs. 
Roberts  had  disciplined  Molly,  a  smoking  Irish  stew, 
^  -       ^  savoury,  was  before  them  in  a  few  minutes. 
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wlddi  fhe  two  dd  fellows  attacked  with  powers  of 
demolitioii  that  would  have  shamed  younger  men. 
There  was  for  some  tune  a  very  significant  lull  in  the 
conversation,  during  which  Molly,  by  a  hint  from  her 
mirtress,  put  down  the  kettle,  an  act  which,  on 
being  obsenred  by  Dunphy,  made  his  keen  old  eye 
spaiide  with  the  expectation  of  what  it  suggested. 
ShoreUbll  after  shovelfiill  passed  from  dish  to  plate, 
imtil  a  very  relaxed  action  on  the  part  of  each  was 
erklent. 

"  Dunphy,'^  said  Sam,  "  I  believe  our  fire  is  be- 
gnunug  to  slacken ;  but  come,  let  4is  give  the  enemy 
aoother  round,  the  citadel  is  nearly  won — ^is  on  the 
point  of  surrender/' 

''  Begad,''  replied  Dunphy,  who  was  well  ac- 
qottnted  with  his  firiend's  phraseology,  and  had  seen 
some  service,  as  already  intimated,  in  the  same  regi- 
inait,  some  fifty  years  before,  "  I  must  lay  down  my 
vnis  (or  the  present." 

"No  matter,  firiend  Dunphy,  we'll  renew  the 
ittack  at  supper;  an  easy  mind  brings  a  good  appe- 
tite, which  is  but  natural;  ifs  all  the  heart  of  man." 
**  Well,  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Dunphy,  reply- 
iog  to  the  first  of  the  axioms;  "  I  have  often  aiten  a 
hearty  dinner  enough  when  my  mind  was,  God  knows, 
tnjihing  but  aisy." 

"Wdl,  then,"  rejoined  Sam,  ''when  the  heart's 
down,  a  glass  of  old  stingo,  mixed  stiflT,  will  give  it  a 
lift ;  80,  my  old  fellow,  if  there's  anything  wrong  with 
yoQ,  we'll  soon  set  it  to  rights." 

The  table  was  now  cleared,  and  the  word,  ''  Hot 
wate — r — ^r,"  was  given,  as  if  Molly  had  been  on  drill, 
as,  in  fiict,  she  may  be  considered  to  have  been  every 
ixf  in  the  week ;  then  the  sugar  and  whiskey,  in  the 
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same  tone.  But  whilst  she  is  prepaxing  and  pro- 
ducing the  materials,  as  thej  have  heea  since  termed, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  outline  of  old  Sam. 

Old  Sam,  then,  was  an  erect,  square-built,  fine- 
looking  old  fellow,  with  firm,  massive,  but  benevoleiit 
features ;  not,  however,  without  a  dash  of  determina.- 
tion  in  them  that  added  very  considerably  to  their 
interest.     His  eyes  were  grey,  kind,  and  livdy ;  his 
eyebrows  rather  large,  but  their  expression  was  either 
stem  or  complacent,  according  to  the  mood  of  the 
moment.     That  of  complacency,  however,  was  their 
general  character.     Upon  the  front  part  of  his  head 
he  had  received  a  severe  wound,  which  extended  an 
inch  or  so  down  the  side  of  his  forehead;  he  had  also 
lost  the  two  last  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  recrived 
several  other  wounds,  that  were  severe  and  dangerous 
when  inflicted,  but  as  their  scars  were  covered  by  his 
dress,  they  were  consequoitly  invisible.     Sam  was  at 
this  time  close  upon  seventy,  but  so  regular  had  been 
his  habits  of  life,  so  cheerftd  and  kind  his  disposition, 
and  so  excellent  his  constitution,  that  he  did  not  look 
more  than  fifty-five.     It  was  utterly  impossible  not 
to  read  the  fine  old  soldier  in  eveiy  one  of  his  free,  but 
well-disciplined,  movements.     The  black  stock,  the 
bold,  erect  head,  the  firm  but  measured  step,  and  the 
existence  of  something  like  military  ardour  in  the  eye 
and  whde  bearing ;  or  it  might  be  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  having  bravely  and  fidthfully  discharged 
his  duty  to  his  king  and  his  country ;    all  this,  we 
say,  marked  the  man  with  an  impress  of  such  honest 
pride  and  6r»nk  militaiy  spirit,  as,  taken  into  consi- 
deration  with  his  fine  figure,  gave  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  an  old  soldier. 
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Wlien  eaidi  had  mixed  his  tumUer,  Sam,  brimfal 
of  the  good  news  to  which  he  had  alluded,  filled  a 
amaD  glassy  as  was  his  wont,  and  placmg  it  before 
Beck^aaid^ 

''  Come,  Beck,  attention ! — '  The  king,  Ood  bless 
bim  V     Attention,  Donphy  ! — off  with  it/' 

"  llie  king,  God  bless  him  I"  having  been  duly 
boDOured,  Sam  proceeded — 

"  Beck,  my  old  partner,  I  said  I  had  good  news 
far  yoo.  Our  son  and  his  regiment — three  times 
eleven,  deven  times  three — the  gallant  thirty-third, 
are  in  Dublin/' 

Beck  laid  down  her  stocking,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  delight,  *'  But  that's  not  all,  old  girl,  he  has 
men  from  the  ranks — ^his  commission  has  been  just 
made  oat,  and  he  is  now  a  commissioned  officer  in  his 
majesty's  service.  But  I  knew  it  would  come  to  that. 
Didn't  I  say  so,  old  comrade,  eh  ?" 

*^  Indeed,  you  did,  Sam,"  replied  his  wife ;  "  and 
I  thought  as  much  myself.  There  was  something 
aboat  that  boy  beyond  the  common." 

*'  Ay,  you  may  say  that,  girl,  but  who  found  it 
oat  first  ?  Why,  I  did ;  but  the  thing  was  natural ; 
if  8  an  the  heart  of  man — ^when  thaf  s  in  the  right 
phoe  nothing  will  go  wrcmg.  What  do  you  say, 
friend  Dnnphy  ?  Did  ytm  think  it  would  ever  come 
to  this?" 

"Troth,  I  did  not,  Mr.  Boberts;  but  ifs  you  he 
may  thank  for  it." 

"  God  Almighty  first,  Dunphy,  and  me  afterwards. 
WeU,  he  shan't  want  a  &ther,  at  all  events ;  and  so 
kmg  as  I  have  a  few  shiners  to  spare,  he  shan't  want 
the  means  of  supporting  his  rank  as  a  British  officer 
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and  gentleinaii  should.    There's  news  for  vou^  Dunphy. 
Do  you  hear  that,  yoa  old  dog — eh  ?** 

"  It's  all  the  hnot  of  man,  Sam/'  observed  his 
wife,  eyeing  him  with  affectionate  admiratioii. 
''When  the  heart's  in  the  right  place,  nothing  mrill 
go  wrong." 

Now,  nothing  gratified  Sam  so  much  as  to  hear 
his  own  apothegms  honoured  by  repetition. 

"Right,  girl,"  he  replied;  ''shake  hands  for 
that.  Dunphy,  mark  the  truth  of  that.  Isn't  she 
worth  gold,  you  sinner  ?" 

"Troth,  she  is,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  sOrer  to  the 
back  o'  that." 

"  What  ?"  said  Sam,  looking  at  him  with  comic 
surprise.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  ferret? 
Why  don't  you  odd,  and  'brass  to  the  back  of  that?' 
By  fife  and  drum!  I  wont  stand  this  to  Beck. 
Apologize  instantly,  sir."  Then  breaking  into  a 
hearty  laugh  —  "he  meant  no  offence.  Beck,"  he 
added ;  "  he  respects  and  loves  you — ^I  know  he  does 
— as  who  doesn't  that  knows  you,  ipy  girl  ?" 

"  What  I  meant  to  sav,  Mr.  Roberts " 

"  Mrs.  Roberts,  sir ;  direct  the  apology  to  her- 
self." 

"  Well,  then,  what  I  wanted  to  say,  Mrs.  Roberts, 
was,  that  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass  in  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions — (God  bless  him!  parentAetice, 
from  Sam) — couldn't  pxirchase  you,  an'  would  fall 
far  short  of  your  value." 

"Well  done — thank  you,  Dunphy — ^thank  you, 
honest  old  Dunphy ;  shake  hands.  He's  a  fine  old 
fellow,  Beck ;  isn't  he,  eh  ?" 

"I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Dunphy; 
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but  yoa  overrate  me  a  great  deal  too  much/'  re- 
]£el  Mrs.  Boberts. 

"  No  such  thing.  Beck ;  you're  wrong  there,  for 
once ;  the  thing  couldn't  be  done — by  fife  and  drum! 
it  couldn't ;  and  no  man  has  a  better  right  to  know 
tiiat  than  myself — and  I  say  ii.'^ 

Sam,  like  all  truly  brave  men,  never  boasted  of 
Ma  military  exploits,  although  he  might  well  have 
done  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  subject  which 
he  studioasly  avoided,  and  on  which  those  who  knew 
Us  modesty  as  well  as  his  pride  never  ventured. 
He  usually  cut  short  such  as  referred  to  it,  with — 

''Never  mind  that,  my  friend;  I  did  my  duty, 
nd  that  was  all;  and  so  did  every  man  in  the 
British  army,  or  I  wouldn't  be  here  to  say  so.  Pass 
the  subject" 

Sam  and  Dunphy,  at  all  events,  spent  a  pleasant 
efcoing;  at  least,  beyond  question,  Sam  did.  As 
br  Dunphy,  he  seemed  occasionally  relieved  by  hear- 
ing Sam's  warm  and  afifectionate  allusions  to  his  son; 
and,  (m  the  other  hand,  he  appeared,  from  time  to 
time,  to  fall  into  a  mood  that  indicated  a  state  of 
fading  between  gloom  and  reflection. 

"If 8  extraordinary,  Mr.  Roberts,"  he  observed, 
ifier  awakening  from  one  of  these  reveries;  ''it 
loob  as  if  Providence  was  in  it." 

"God  Almighty's  in  it,  sir — didn't  I  say  so? — and 
^mder  him,  Sam  Boberts.  Sir,  L  observed  that  boy 
(My  from  the  beginning.  He  reminded  me,  and 
Jtmtoo,  Beck,  didn't  he,  of  him  that — ^that — ^we  lost 
--bere  he  paused  a  moment,  and  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  as  if  to  feel  for  something  there  that 
nroke    touching    and    melancholy   remembrances; 
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whikt  his  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  unpinned  tbe 
locket,  and  having  kissed  it,  qoietlj  let  fall  a  £ew 
tears ;  after  which  she  restored  it  to  its  former  posi- 
tion. Sam  cleared  his  voice  a  little,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded— 

^'Yes;   I  could  never  look  at  the  one  withcmt 
thinking  of  the  other;   but  'twas  all  the  heart  of 
man.     In  a  week's  time  he  could  fish  as  well  as 
myself,  and  in  a  short  time  began   to  teach  me. 
'Gad !  he  used  to  take  the  rod  out  of  my  hand  with 
so  mudi  kindness,  so  gently  and  respectfully — for, 
mark   me,  Dunphy,  he  respected  me  fiom  the  be- 
ginning— didn't  he,  Beck?" 

''  He  did,  indeed,  Sam." 

"  Thank  you.  Beck ;  you're  a  good  creature.  So 
gently  and  respectfiilly,  as  I  was  saying,  and  showed 
me  in  his  sweet  words,  and  with  his  smiling  eyes- 
yes,  and  his  hair,  too,  was  the  very  colour  of  his 
brother's — I  was  afraid  I  might  forget  that — ^Well 
— yes^  with  such  smiling  qres,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  love  him — I  couldn't  but  love  him — ^but,  snie^ 
it  was  only  natural — all  the  heart  of  man,  Dunphy. 
'  Ned,'  said  I  to  him  one  day,  '  would  you  like  to 
become  a  soldier — a  soldier,  Ned  ?'  And  as  the  old 
man  repeated  the  word  'soldier'  his  voice  became  full 
and  impressive,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  pride,  and  his 
very  form  seemed  to  dilate  at  the  exulting  reminis- 
cences and  heroic  associations  connected  with  it. 

''Above  all  things  in  tins  life,"  replied  the  boy; 
"  but  you  know  I'm  too  young." 

"  Never  mind,  my  boy,  said  I,  thaf  s  a  fuilt 
that  eveiy  day  will  mend ;  youll  never  grow  less : 
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SO  I  coosolted   with  Beck   there,  and   with   70a, 
Dmipfay,  didn't  I T'' 

"  You  did,  indeed,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  wouldn't  do 
anTtfaing  till  70a  had  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject.'^ 

''  Bi^t,  Dnnphy,  right : — ^well,  you  know  the 
rest  Education's  the  point,  said  I  to  Beck — igno- 
rance is  a  bad  inheritance.  What  would  I  be  to-day 
if  I  didn't  write  a  good  hand,  and  was  a  keen 
accountant.  But  no  matter,  off  he  went  with  a 
decent  outfit  to  hcmest  Mainwairing — thirty  pounds 
a  year — ^fiye  years — ^lost  no  time — ^was  steady,  but 
always  showed  a  spirit.  Couldn't  get  him  a  com- 
misson  then,  for  I  hadn't  come  in  for  my  uncle's 
legacy,  which  I  got  the  other  day — dashed  him  into 
the  ranks  though — and  here  he  is — ^a  commissioned 
officer,— eh,  old  Dunphy  I  Well,  isn't  that  natural? 
but  if  8  all  the  heart  of  man." 

"  It's  wonderful,"  obserred  Dunphy,  ruminating, 
''if 8  wonderful  indeed.  Well^  now,  Mr.  Roberts,  it 
really  i$  wondeifuL  I  came  down  here  to  spake  to 
70U  about  that  Tery  boy,  and  see  the  news  I  have 
befive  me.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful,  and  the  hand  o' 
God  is  snrdy  in  it." 

''Bight,  Dunphy,  thafs  the  word;  and  under 
bim,  in  the  capacity  of  agent  in  the  business,  book 
down  Sam  Boberts,  who's  deeply  thankfiil  to  God  for 
making  him,  if  I  may  say  so,  his  a^utant  in  ad- 
naadng  the  boy's  fortunes." 

"  Did  you  see  him  to-day,  Sam  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Boberts. 

"  No,"  replied  Sam,  "  he  wasn't  in  barracks,  but 
111  eogi^  well  both  see  him  to-morrow,  if  he  has 
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life,  that  is,  unless  he  should  happen  to  be  on  dat^r^ 
If  he  doesn't  come  to-morrow,  however,  I'll  start  titc 
day  after  for  Dubhn/' 

"  WeD,  now,  Mr.  Roberts,''  said  Dunphy,  "  if  yon 
have  no  objection,  I  didn't  care  if  I  turned  into  bed  j 
I'm  not  accustomed  to  trayellin',  and  I'm  a  thrifle 
fatigued;  only  to-morrow  morning,  plaiae  God,  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you  about  that  boy  that 
may  surprise  you." 

"  Not  a  syllable,  Dunphy,  nothing  about  him  that 
could  surprise  me." 

''Well,"  replied  the  hesitating  and  cautious  old 
man,  "  may  be  I  will  surprise  you  for  all  that." 

This  he  said  whilst  Mrs.  Roberts  and  Molly  Byrne 
were  preparing  his  bed  in  one  of  the  neat  sleeping 
rooms  which  stood  off  the  pleasant  kitchen  where 
they  sat ;  "  and  listen,  Mr.  Roberts,  before  I  tell  it 
you,  you  must  pledge  your  honour  as  a  soldier,  that 
until  I  give  you  lave,  you'll  never  breathe  a  syllable 
of  what  I  have  to  mention  to  any  one,  not  even  to 
Mrs.  Roberts." 

"  What's  that  ?  Keep  a  secret  from  Beck  ?  Come^ 
Dunphy,  that's  what  I  never  did,  unless  the  word 
and  countersign  when  on  duty,  and  by  fife  and  drum, 
I  never  will  keep  your  secret  then  j  I  don't  want  it, 
for,  as  sure  as  I  hear  it,  so  shall  she.  And  is  it 
afraid  of  old  Beck  you  are  ?  By  fife  and  drum,  sir, 
old  Beck  has  more  honour  than  either  of  us,  and 
would  as  soon  take  a  fiuicy  to  a  coward  as  betray  a 
secret.  You  don't  know  her,  old  Dunphy,  you  don't 
know  her,  or  you  wouldn't  speak  as  if  you  feared 
that  she's  not  truth  and  honesty  to  the  back  bone." 

"  I  believe  it,  Mr.  Roberts,  but  they  say  afther  all. 
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tluifc  o&ce  a  woman  gets  a  secret^  she  thinks  herself 
in  a  sardn  waj^  until  she's  delivered  of  it/' 

Sam,  who  liked  a  joke  very  well,  laughed  heartily 
at  this,  bad  as  it  was,  or  rather  he  laughed  at  the 
shrewd  hidicrous  but  satirical  grin  with  which  old 
Donphy's  (see  was  puckered  whilst  he  uttered  it. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  he,  resuming  his  gravity,  '^  Beck, 

I'd  have  you  to  know,  is  not  like  other  women,  by 

which  I  mean  that  no  other  woman  could  be  com- 

pued  to  her.     Beck's  the  queen  of  women,  upon  my 

aoal  she  is;  and  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  you  tell 

me  the  secret,  in  half-an-hour's  time  she'll  be  as  well 

acquainted  with  it  as  either  of  us.-   I  have  no  notion, 

Donphy,  at  this  time  of  life,  to  separate  my  mind  from 

Beck's  j  my  conscience,  sir,  is  my  store-room ;  she  has 

a  key  for  it,  and,  by  fife  and  drum,  I'm  not  going 

to  take  it  from  her  now.      Do  you   think  Beck 

woold  treat  old  Sam  so  ? — ^No.    And  my  rule  is,  and 

erer  has  been,  treat  your  wife  with  confidence  if  you 

Tespect  her,   and  expect  confidence  in  your   turn. 

No,  no;  poor  Beck  must  have  it  if  /  have  it.     The 

troth  is,  I  have  no  secrets,  and  never  had.     I  keep 

none,  Dunphy,  and  thaf  s  but  natural ;  however,  it'a 

iS  the  heart  of  man." 

The  next  morning  the  two  men  took  an  early  walk, 
&r  both  were  in  the  habit  of  rising  betimes.  Dunphy, 
it  would  appear,  was  one  of  those  individuals,  who, 
if  they  ever  perform  a  praiseworthy  act,  do  it  rather 
ftcm  weakness  of  character  and  fear  than,  from  a 
piinctple  of  conscientious  rectitude.  After  having 
gone  to  bed  the  previous  night,  he  lay  awake  for 
aoonnderable  time  debating  with  himself  the  purport 
of  his  visit,  pro  and  con,  without,  after  all,  being  able 
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to  accomplish  a  detennination  on  the  subject.      He 
was  timid^  cunnings  shrewd,  avaricious,  and  possessed 
besides  a  large  portion  of  that  peculiar  superstition, 
which  does  not  restrain  from  iniquity,  although    it 
renders  the  mind  anxious  and  apprehensive  of  tlie 
consequences.    Now  the  honest  fellow  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal  was  the  reverse  of  all  this  in  every  pos- 
sible phase  of  his  character,  being  candid,  ccmscieii* 
tious,  fearless,  and  straightforward.     Whatever  he 
felt  to  be  his  duty  that  he  did,  regardless  of  all 
opinion  and  all  consequences.     He  was  in  fact  an 
independent  man,  because  he  always  acted  from  right 
principles,  or  rather  from  right  impulses ;  the  truth 
being,  that  the  virtuous  action  was  performed  before 
he  had  allowed  himself  time  to  reason  upon  it.  Every 
one  must  have  observed  that  there  is  a  rare  dass  of 
men  whose  feelings,  always  on  the  right  side,  are  too 
quick  for  their  reason,  which  they  generously  antici- 
pate, and  have  the  proposed  virtue  complete  before 
either  reason  or  prudence  have  had  time  to  aigne 
either  for  or  against  the  act.     Old  Sam  was  one  of 
the  latter,  and  our  readers  may  easily  perceive  the 
contrast  which  the  two  individuals  presented. 

After  about  an  hour's  walk  both  returned  to  break- 
fast, and  whatever  may  have  been  the  conversation 
that  took  place  between  them,  or  whatever  extent  of 
confidence  Dunphy  reposed  in  old  Sam^  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  glee  this  morning  was  infinitely 
greater  than  on  the  preceding  evening,  although,  at 
Dunphy's  earnest  request,  considerably  more  subdued. 
Nay,  the  latter  had  so  far  succeeded  with  old  Sam  as 
to  induce  him  to  promise,  that  for  the  present  at 
least,  he  would  forbear  to  communicate  it  to  his  wife. 
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SaiDy  however,  would  under  no  cmmmstanoes  promise 
ibi&,  until  he  ahould  first  hear  the  nature  of  it,  upon 
which  he  said  he  would  then  judge  for  himself. 
After  heanng  it,  however,  he  said  that  on  Dunphy's 
own  account  he  would  not  breathe  it  even  to  her 
without  his  permission. 

^'  Mind,'^  said  Dunphy,  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
dblogQe,  and  with  his  usual  caution,  ''  I  am  not 
staim  of  what  I  have  mentioned ;  but  I  hope,  plaise 
God,  in  a  short  time  to  be  able  to  prove  it ;  and,  if 
not,  as  nobody  knows  it  but  yourself  an'  me,  why 
there's  no  harm  done.  Dear  knows,  I  have  a  strong 
reason  for  lettin'  the  matter  lie  as  it  is,  even  if  my 
mspicions  are  true;  but  my  oonscience  isn't  aisy, 
Mr.  Boberts^  an'  for  that  raison  I  came  to  spake  to 
TOO,  to  consult  with  you,  and  to  have  your  advice." 

''And  my  advice  to  you  is,  Dunphy,  not  to  attack 
the  enemy  until  your  plans  are  properly  laid,  and  all 
your  forces  in  a  good  position.  The  thing  can't  be 
pro?ed  now,  you  say ;  very  well ;  you'd  be  only  a  fool 
for  attempting  to  prove  it." 

'^Fm  not  aayin',"  said  the  cautious  old  sinner 
again,  '*  that  it  can  be  proved  at  any  time,  or  proved 
at  00— that  is,  for  a  sartinty;  but  I  think,  afther  a 
time,  U  may.  There's  a  person,  not  now  in  the 
coontiy,  that  will  be  back  shortly,  I  hope ;  and  if 
any  one  can  prove  what  J  mentioned  to  yoti,  that 
penon  can.     I  know  we'd  make  a  powerftd  friend 

br  it,  but " 

Here  he  squirted  his  thin  tobacco  spittle  ''out 
owre  his  beard/'  but  added  nothing  further. 

"  Dnnphy,  my  fine  old  fellow,"  said  Sam,  "  it  was 
^  kind  of  you  to  come  to  me  upon  this  point. 
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You  know  the  affection  I  have  for  the  young  man  ; 
thank  jou^  Dunphy;  but  if s  natural — if  s  all  tlie 
heart  of  man.  Dunphy,  how  long  is  it,  now,  since 
you  and  I  messed  together  in  the  gaUant  eleren  times 
three?  Fifty  years,  I  think,  Dunphy,  or  more. 
You  were  a  smart  fellow  then,  and  became  servant^  I 
think,  to  a  young  captain — ^whaf  s  this  his  name  was? 
oh!  I  remember — Gourlay ;  for,  Dunphy,  I  reman* 
her  the  name  of  every  officer  in  our  regiment,  sinoe 
I  entered  it;  when  they  joined,  when  they  exchanged, 
sold  out,  or  died  like  brave  men  in  the  field  of 
battle.  If  s  upwards  of  fifty.  By  the  way,  he  left 
us — sold  out  immediately  after  his  fEither's  death/^ 

''  Ay,  ould  Sir  Edward — ^a  good  man ;  but  he  had 
a  woman  to  his  wife,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  divil — 
Lord  bless  us ! — ^in  any  woman,  there  was  one,  and  a 
choice  bad  one,  too,  in  her.  The  present  barrow- 
knight.  Sir  Thomas,  is  as  like  her  as  if  she  had  spat 
him  out  of  her  mouth.  The  poor  ould  man.  Sir 
Edward,  had  no  rest  night  or  day,  because  he 
wouldn't  get  himself  made  into  a  lord,  or  a  peer,  or 
some  high-flown  title  of  the  kind  j  and  all  that  she 
herself  might  rank  as  a  nobleman's  lady,  although 
she  was  '  a  lady,'  by  title,  as  it  was,  which,  God 
knows,  was  more  than  she  desarved,  the  thief." 

"  Ah,  she  was  different  from  Beck,  Dunphy. 
Talking  of  wives,  have  I  not  a  right  to  feel  thankful 
that  Gk>d  in  his  goodness  gifted  me  with  such  a 
blessing.  You  don't  know  what  I  owe  to  her, 
Dunphy.  When  I  was  sick  and  wounded — ^I  bear 
the  marks  of  fifteen  severe  wounds  upon  me — ^when 
I  was  in  fever,  in  ague,  in  jaundice,  and  several  other 
complaints  belonging  to  the  different  countries  we 
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woe  in,  Uiere  she  was — there  she  was,  Dunphy ;  but 
Qioagh  said;  bj,  and  in  the  field  of  battle,  too/'  he 
added,  immediately  forgetting  himself,  "  lying  like  a 
logy  my  tongue  black  and  burning.  Oh,  yes.  Beck's 
a  great  creature ;  thafs  all,  now — that's  all.  Come 
in  to  bieakfiaust,  and  now  you  shall  know  what  a  fresh 
egg  means^  for  we  have  lots  of  poultry." 

''Many  thanks  to  yon,  Mr.  Roberts,  I  and  my 
ooUi  woman  know  that." 

"Tut — nonsense,  man;  lots  of  poultry,  I  say — 
always  a  ^  or  two,  and  never  without  a  ham  or  a 
Sitdi,  you  old  dog.  Except  the  welfare  of  that  boy, 
we  have  nothing  on  earth,  thank  Grod,  to  trouble  us; 
Ixit  thafs  natural — ifs  all  the  heart  of  man, 
Dunphy." 

After  haTing  made  a  luxurious  breakfast,  Dunphy, 
who  fdt  that  he  could  not  readily  remain  away  from 
lus  litQe  shop,  bade  this  most  a£fectionate  and  worthy 
coaple  good  bye,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  home. 

This  hesitating  old  man  felt  anything  but  com* 
fortable  since  the  partial  confidence  he  had  placed  in 
oU  Sam.  It  is  true,  he  stated  the  purport  of  his 
difldosore  to  him  as  a  contingency  that  might  or 
n^ht  not  happen;  thus,  as  he  imagined,  keeping 
^madt  on  the  safe  side.  But  in  the  meantime,  he 
fdt  anxious,  apprehensive,  and  alarmed,  even  at  the 
lengths  to  which  his  superstitious  fears  had  driven 
liUQ;  for  he  fdt  now  that  one  class  of  terrors  had 
0&I7  superinduced  another,  without  destroying  the 
first.  But  so  must  it  ever  be  with  those  timid  and 
posiUaQimous  villains  who  strive  to  impose  upon  their 
own  consdences,  and  hesitate  between  right  and 
wrong. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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On  his  way  home,  howeyer,  he  detenmned  to 
TiBit  the  barracks  in  which  the  thixtjr4hiid  regiment 
lay^  in  ordar,  if  possible,  to  get  a  fiixtive  ^auoe  at 
the  young  ensign.  In  this  he  was  sncoessfiiL  On 
entering  die  barrack  square,  he  saw  a  group  of  officers 
chatting  together  on  the  north  side,  and  after  jnqniring 
from  a  soldier  if  Ensign  Roberts  was  among  them,  he 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

''  There  he  is/^  said  the  man,  ''  standing  with  a 
whi^  in  his  hand — that  tall,  handsome  young  £b11ow.'' 

Dunphy,  who  was  suffidently  near  to  get  a  dear 
view  of  him,  was  instantly  struck  by  his  smpriaing 
resemblance  to  Miss  Gourlay,  whom  he  had  often 
seen  in  town. 
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CHAPTEK  IL 

muntW  BBTWBEA  TBAILCUBGBL  AKD  THB  STBAHOEB — 
▲  FID  MS  UaJ>  917BB0E  AND  HIS  FBIBND. 

It  was  cm  the  morning  that  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  had 
made  the  cKsastrous  discoveiy  of  the  flight  of  his 
daughter — {ix  he  had  not  yet  heard  the  spreading 
nmioar  of  the  imaginazy  elopement — ^that  the  stranger^ 
<»i  bis  way  from  Father  M'Snug's  to  the  Mitre^  was 
inct  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  near  the  priesf  s 
boose,  by  a  man  of  huge  stature  and  savage  appear* 
aaoe.  He  was  literally  in  rags ;  and  his  long  beard^ 
ginnt  features,  and  eyes  that  glared  as  if  with  remorse, 
distraction,  or  despair,  absolutely  constituted  him  an 
sburming  as  well  as  a  painful  spectacle.  As  he 
H>poached  the  stranger,  with  some  obvious  and  urgent 
pvpose,  tndling  after  him  a  weapon  that  resembled 
tbe  dab  of  Hercules,  the  latter  paused  in  his  step, 
and  said — 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  yon,  my  good  fellow  ? 
^OQ  Rem  agitated.  Do  you  want  anything  with  me  ? 
Stand  back,  I  will  permit  you  to  come  no  nearer  till 
I  Inow  your  purpose.     I  am  armed.^' 

The  wretdied  man  put  his  hand  upon  his  eyes,  and 
gnaned  as  if  his  heart  would  burst,  and  for  some 
DQoments  was  unable  to  make  any  reply. 

"What  can  this  mean?^'    thought  the  stranger; 
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**  the  man's  featnres^  though  wild  and  hollow^  are  not 
those  of  a  mfSan/' 

**  My  good  friend/'  he  added,  speaking  in  a  milder 
tone,  ''  yom  seem  distressed.  Pray  let  me  know  what 
is  the  Kiatter  with  you?'' 

''Don't  be  angry  with  me/'  replied  the  man, 
addressing  him  with  diy,  parched  lips,  whilst  lus 
Herculean  breast  heaved  up  and  down  with  agitation  ; 
*^  I  didn't  intend  to  do  it,  or  to  break  in  upon  it,  but 
now  I  must,  for  if  s  life  or  death  with  the  three  thafs 
left  me ;  and  I  durstn't  go  into  the  town  to  ask  it 
there.  I  have  lost  four  already.  May  be,  sir,  you 
could  change  this  pound  note  for  me  ?  For  the  sake 
of  the  Almighty,  do;  as  you  hope  for  mercy  don't 
reAise  me.  Thaf  s  all  I  ask.  I  know  that  you  stop 
in  the  inn  in  the  town  there  above— that  you're  a 
friend  of  our  good  priest's — ^and  that  you  are  weQ 
spoken  of  by  every  one." 

Now,  it  fortunately  happened  that  the  stranger 
had,  on  leaving  the  inn,  put  thirty  shillings  of  silver 
in  his  pocket,  not  only  that  he  might  distribute 
through  the  hands  of  Father  M'Snug  some  portion 
of  assistance  to  the  poor  whom  that  good  man  had  on 
his  list  of  distress,  but  visit  some  of  the  hovels  on  his 
way  back,  in  order  personally  to  witness  their  con- 
dition, and,  if  necessary,  relieve  them.  The  priest, 
however,  was  fix>m  home,  and  he  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  the  other  portion  of  his  intentions 
into  effect,  as  he  was  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  good  man's  residence,  and  no  hovels  of  the 
description  he  wished  to  visit  had  yet  presented 
themselves. 

''  Change  for  a  pound  I"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  good 
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deal  of  surprise.  "  Why^  from  your  appearance^  poor 
fellow,  I  ahould  scarcely  sospect  to  find  such  a  sain 
in  yonr  possession.  Did  you  expect  to  meet  me 
here?'' 

"  No,  sir,  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  priest,  to  open 
mj  heart  to  him,  for  if  I  don't,  I  know  TU  be  ragin' 
BUbd  before  forty-dght  hours.  .  Oh,  sir,  if  you  have 
ii^  make  haste ;  every  minute  may  cost  me  a  life  that's 
dever  to  me  a  thousand  times  than  my  own.  Here's 
the  note,  sir.^' 

The  stranger  took  -the  note  out  of  his  hand,  and 
M  looking  at  the  face  of  it  made  no  observation,  but 
uffoa  mechanically  turning  up  the  back,  apparently 
without  any  purpose  of  examining  it,  he  started, 
looked  keenly  at  the  man,  and  seemed  sunk  in  the 
devest  possible  amaasement,  not  unrelieved,  however, 
by  an  air  of  satisfaction.  The  sudden  and  mysterious 
disq^pearanoe  of  Fenton,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
disoo?eiy  of  the  note  which  he  himself  had  given  him, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  a  man  whose  appearance 
was  both  desperate  and  suspicious,  filled  him  with 
instant  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Fenton. 

His  brow  instantly  became  stem,  and  in  a  voice 
foil  of  the  most  unequivocal  determination  he  said — 

"  Pray,  tor,  how  did  you  come  by  this  note  ?" 

''By  the  temptation  of  the  devil;  for,  although  it 
was  in  my  possession,  it  didn't  save  my  two  other 
^ariina  firom  dying.  A  piece  of  a  slate  would  be 
ss  useful  as  it  was,  for  I  coiddn't  change  it — ^I 
dorstnV 

"You  committed  a  robbery  for  this  note,  sir?" 

The  man  glared  at  him  with  something  like  in- 
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eipient  fiiiy,  bat  psofled^  and  looking  on  Ucm 
more  sorrowful  aspecti  replied^ — 

''That  is  what  the  world  will  call  it^  I  smppose; 
bnt  if  you  wish  to  get  anything  out  of  me,  change  the 
tone  of  yoor  Toioe.  I  hayen^  at  the  preseat  time, 
mudi  command  over  my  temper,  and  Vxa  now  a 
deqperate  man,  though  I  wasn't  alwaya  so.  Eithar 
gire  me  the  change  or  the  note  back  again.'' 

The  stranger  eyed  him  dosdy.  Alflioagh  des- 
perate,  as  he  said,  still  there  were  symptoms  of  an 
Bonest  and  manly  &ding,  even  in  the  very  bants  of 
passion  which  he  soooeeded  with  sudi  effort  in 
restndning. 

"  I  repeat  it,  that  fliis  note  came  into  yonr  hands 
by  an  act  of  robbery^ — p^haps  of  murder/' 

"  Murder  I"  rqplied  the  man,  indignant^.  ^'  Give 
me  back  the  note,  sir,  and  provoke  me  no  iarihiar/' 

''No,"  replied  the  othor,  "I  shall  not;  andyoa 
must  considcT  yourself  my  prisoner.  You  not  only 
do  not  deny,  but  seem  to  admit,  the  charge  of  robbeiy, 
and  you  shall  not  pass  out  of  my  hands  until  yon 
render  me  an  account  of  the  person  from  whom  yoa 
took  tiiis  note.  You  see,"  he  added,  producing  a 
case  of  pistols— for,  in  accordance  with  tlie  hint  he 
had  reodvedin  the  anonymous  note^  he  resdved  never 
to  go  out  without  them — ^"I  am  armed,  and  tiiat 
nsistance  is  usdess." 

The  man  gave  a  proud  but  ghastly  smile,  as  he 
replied— dropping  hia  stidc,  and  pulling  from  his 
bosom  a  pair  of  pistols  much  larger  and  more  dan* 
gerous  than  those  of  the  stranger — 
■■:  "You  see,  that  if  you  go  to  tiiat  I  have  the 
advantage  of  you/' 
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''Ten  me,^  I  repeat^  "what  has  become  of  Mr. 
FcDton,  ttam  ir hom  yoa  took  it/' 

'^FentcmP'  exdaimed  the  other^  with  surprise; 
^'is  that  the  poor  young  man  thaf  8  not  right  in  his 
head?' 

''  The  aame/' 

'^  Wdl^  I  know  nothing  about  him/' 

''Did  you  not  rob  him  of  this  note?" 

«No/' 

"Yon  did,  sir;  this  note  was  in  his  possession; 
snd  I  fear  you  hare  murdered  him  besides.  You 
must  come  with  me/' — and  as  he  spoke,  our  fidend, 
Tnflcudgel,  saw  two  jnstols,  one  in  eadi  hand,  levelled 
at  him.  "Gret  on  before  me,  sir,  to  the  town  of 
Bdfymacmiskeen,  or  resist  at  your  peril/' 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  two  jnstob,  taken 
from  Sir  Thomas  Gourky,  were  levdled  at  the 
stnuoger. 

"  Now,"  said  the  man,  whilst  his  eye  shot  fire  and 
Ids  hraw  daikened,  '^  if  it  must  be,  it  must ;  I  only 
not  the  sheddin'  of  blood  to  fill  up  my  misery  and 
pnlt ;  but  it  seems  I'm  doomed,  and  I  can't  help  it. 
Sir,''  flud  he,  ''think  of  yourself .  If  I  submit  to 
^KQome  your  prisoner,  my  life's  gone.  You  don't 
know  die  villain  you  are  goin'  to  hand  me  over  to. 
I'm  not  afiraid  of  you,  nor  of  anything,  but  to  die  a 
disgnoefnl  death  through  his  means,  as  I  must  do." 

''I  win  hear  no  reasoning  on  the  subject,"  replied 
tlie  other ;  "go  on  before  me." 

The  man  kept  his  pstols  presented,  and  there  they 
stood,  looking  sternly  into  each  other's  &ces,  eadi 
Aitemmied  not  to  yield,  and  each,  {nrobably,  on  the 
of  eternity. 
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At  length  the  man  dropped  the  mnsszles  of  the 
weapons,  and  holding  them  revened,  approached  the 
stranger,  saying,  in  a  voice  and  with  an  expression  of 
feeling  that  smote  the  other  to  the  heart — 

*'  I  will  be  conqueror  still,  sir.  Instead  of  goin^ 
with  you,  you  will  come  with  me.  There  are  mj 
pistols.  Only  come  to  a  house  of  miseiy  and  sorrow 
and  death,  and  you  will  know  alL'' 

"  This  is  not  treachery,^'  thought  the  stranger. 
''  There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  anguish — ^the  agony 
— of  that  voice ;  and  those  lai^  tears  bear  no  testi- 
mony to  the  crime  of  murder  or  robbeiy.'' 

*'  Take  my  pistols,  sir,^'  the  other  repeated ;  ^'  only 
follow  me.*' 

"  No,''  replied  the  stranger,  ''  keep  them ;  I  fear 
you  not — and  what  is  mor^  I  do  not  now  even 
suspect  you.  Here  are  thirty  shillings  in  silver — 
but  you  must  allow  me  to  keep  this  note.'' 

We  need  not  describe  anew  the  scene  to  which 
poor  Trailcudgel  introduced  him.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  since  his  last  appearance  in  our  pages  he  had 
lost  two  more  of  his  children,  one  by  fieimine  and  the 
other  by  fever ;  and  that  when  the  stranger  entered 
his  hovel — ^that  libel  upon  a  human  habitation — ^that 
disgrace  to  landlord  inhumanity — ^he  saw  stretched 
out  in  the  stillness  of  death  the  emaciated  bodies  of 
not  less  than  foiur  human  beings — ^to  wit,  this  wretdied 
man's  wife,  their  daughter,  a  sweet  girl  nearly  grown, 
and  two  little  ones.  The  husband  and  Mher  looked 
at  them  for  a  little,  and  the  stranger  saw  a  singular 
working,  or  change,  taking  place  on  his  features.  At 
length  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  first  smiled — ^then 
laughed  outright,  and  exclaimed,  ''  Thank  God  that 
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they/'  pointing  to  the  dead,  ''are  saved  finom  any 
more  of  this/' — but  the  scene — ^the  effort  at  com- 
posure— ^the  sense  of  his  guilt — ^the  condition  of  the 
sorriTOTS— exhaustion  from  want  of  food,  all  com- 
Inned,  overcame  him,  and  he  fell  sensdess  on  the 
floor. 

The  stranger  got  a  porringer  of  water,  bathed  his 
temples,  opened  his  teeth  with  an  old  knife,  and 
having  poured  some  of  it  down  his  throat,  draped 
faim — and  it  required  all  his  strength  to  do  so, 
although  a  powerful  man— over  to  the  cabxn-door,  in 
Qtder  to  get  him  within  the  influence  of  the  fresh  air. 
At  length  he  recovered,  looked  wildly  about  him, 
then  gazed  up  in  the  face  of  the  stranger,  and  made 
one  or  two  deep  respirations. 

''  I  see,"  said  he,  "  I  remember — set  me  sittin' 
opon  this  little  ditch  beside  the  door — ^but  no,  no — " 
he  added,  starting — "  come  away — I  must  get  them 
food — come — quick,  quick,  and  I  will  tell  you  as  we 
go  along." 

He  then  repeated  the  history  of  his  ruin  by  Sir 
Thomas  Oourlay,  of  the  robbeiy,  and  of  the  scene  of 
death  and  destitution  which  drove  him  to  it. 

"  And  it  was  from  Sir  Thomas  you  got  this  note?" 
asked  the  stranger,  whose  interest  was  now  deeply 
excited. 

"From  him  I  got  it,  sir;  as  I  tould  you,"  he 
iq^Iied,  "  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  priest  to  give 
him  up  the  money  and  the  pistols,  when  the  situation 
of  my  children,  of  my  fieunily,  of  the  livin'  and  the 
dead,  overcame  me,  and  I  was  tempted  to  break  in 
upon  one  pound  of  it  for  their  sakes.  Sir,  my 
li&'s  m  your  hands,  but  there  is  something  in  your 
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&oe  that  tdk  my  heart  that  70a  wont  betray  me, 
especially  afther  what  you  have  seen/' 

The  stranger  had  been  a  aik&t  and  attentiTe 
listener  to  his  naxxatiye^  and  after  he  had  ceased  he 
Mpokjd  not  for  some  time.  He  then  added>  emphad- 
cally  but  quickly,  and  almost  abruptly, 

''  Don't  fear  me^  my  poor  fellow.  Yoor  secret  is 
as  safe  as  if  you  had  neyer  disclosed  it.  Here  are 
other  notes  for  you,  and  in  the  mean  time  place 
yourself  in  the  hands  of  your  priest,  and  enable  him 
to  restore  Sir  Thomas  Oourlay  his  money  and  his 
pistob.     I  shall  see  you  and  your  family  again." 

The  man  viewed  the  mon^,  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment,  burst  into  tears,  and  hurried  away^  without 
saying  a  word,  to  procure  food  for  himself  and  his 
ddldren. 

Our  readers  need  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
the  scenes,  with  whidi  we  haye  endeayouied  to  present 
them,  in  the  wretched  hut  of  Trailcudgel  are  at  all 
overdrawn.  In  point  of  fiust,  they  Ml  £ar  short  of 
thousands  which  mi^t  have  heea  witnessed,  and 
were  witnessed,  during  the  years  of  '47,  '48,  '49,  and 
this  present  one  of  '50.  We  are  aware  that  so 
many  as  twenty-three  human  beings,  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  have  been  found  by  pubUc  oflBcers,  all  lying  on 
the  same  floor,  in  the  same  bed — ^if  bed  it  can  be 
termed — nearly  one-fourth  of  them  sti£fened  and 
putrid  corpses.  The  survivors  wdtering  in  filthy  fever, 
and  femine,  and  so  completely  maddened  by  despair, 
delirium,  and  the  rackings  of  intolerable  pain,  in  its 
severest  shapes — aggravated  by  thirst  and  hunger- 
that  all  the  impulses  of  nature  and  affection  were 
not  merely  banished  from  the  heart,  but  superseded 
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by  tbe  most  fiig^tfiii  peak  of  inflane  flurth^  cradtf, 
and  the  honilde  appetite  of  tbe  ghoal  and  vampm. 
Some  were  fimnd  tearing  the  flesh  from  the  bodies 
of  the  careases  that  were  stretdied  beside  them. 
Mothean  tottered  off  under  the  woful  excitement  of 
maearj  and  tosay,  and  threw  their  wretched  children 
on  the  sides  of  the  highways/leaving  them  there^  with 
shoots  of  mirth  and  satisfoction^  to  perish  or  be  aared^ 
as  the  nhaiwys  mi^t  torn  oat — ^whilst  fisKthers  have 
been  known  to  make  a  wolfish  meal  upon  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  own  ofEapring.  We  mighty  therefore, 
bave  carried  on  our  description  up  to  the  very  highot 
pcnnt  of  imaginable  horror,  without  gcnng  beyond 
tiietrath. 

It  is  well  £ar  the  world  that  the  sehemes  and 
projects  of  ambition  depend  not  in  their  fulfilment 
span  the  means  and  instruments  with  which  they 
are  cooght  to  be  accomplished.  Had  Sir  Thomas 
Oooriay,  for  instance,  not  treated  his  daughter  with 
such  brutal  cruelty,  an  interriew  must  have  taken 
plaoe  between  her  and  Lord  Cnllamore,  which  would, 
»  a  matter  of  coarse,  have  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
ber  Cither's  hopes  of  the  high  rank  for  which  he  was 
80  anxiofos  to  sacrifice  her.  The  good  old  nobleman 
&3mg  of  the  interriew  he  had  expected,  went  imme- 
&teily.to  London,  with  a  hope^  among  other  objects, 
of  being  in  some  way  useful  to  his  son,  whom  he  had 
Bot  aeen  for  more  than  two  yeani,  the  latter  baring 
been  during  that  period  making  the  usual  tour  of 
tbe  Continent. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  arrival,  and  after  he  had 
in  aome  d^ree  recovered  firom  the  effects  of  the 
Yv^age — by  which^   on   the  wbole^  he  was  rather 
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hanun  the^  hy  tuaeleas  expostnlatioiis  or  vaia  leproofiB. 
Such  aa — ^*  I  told  you  how  it  would  happen'' — '^  I 
advised  you  in   time" — ^'^yxm  would  not  Baten  to 
leasoD.'' — and  other  postliminious  apophth^ma  of  the 
lame  character.    Hoj  on  the  contrary,  he  maintained 
a  considerate  and  gentlemanly  silence  on  the  subject 
— a  drcumstanoe  which  saved  them  £rom  the  embar* 
rassment  of  much  self-defence,  or  a  painful  admission 
of  their  error — ^and  not  only  satisfied  them  that  Tom 
was  honest  and  unselfish,  but  modest  and  forbearing. 
It  is  true,  that  an  occasional  act  or  solecisnci    of 
manner,  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  conventional 
usages  of  polite  society,  and  an  odd  vulgarism   of 
ezjn^ssion,   were  slight  Uemiahes  which  might  be 
brought  to  his  charge,  and  would  probably  have  told 
against  any  one  else.     But  it  was  well  known  that 
Mr.  Norton  admitted  himself  to  be  a  Connaught 
gentleman,  with  some    of  the  rough  habits  of  his 
country,  as  wdl  of  manner  as  of  phraseology,  about 
him ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  Connemara 
gentleman,  no  matter  how  high  his  birth  and  con- 
nexion, could  at  once,  or  at  all,  divest  himself  of  these 
piguttnt  and  agreeable  peculiarities. 

So  much  for  Tom,  who  had  been  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  years  previous  to  his  present  appearance 
fidrly  domesticated  with  his  lordship,  acting  not  only 
as  Us  ''  guide,  philosopher,  and  firiend,"  but  actually 
as  miffor  domo,  or  general  steward  of  the  estsMishment, 
even  condescending  to  pay  the  servants,  and  kindly 
undertaking  to  rescue  his  fiiend,  who  was  ignorant 
of  business,  from  the  disagreeable  trouble  of  coming 
in  contact  with  tradesmen,  and  making  occasional  dis- 
bursements in  matters  fo  which  Lord  Dunroe  knew 


or  nntTiing.  Tom  was  indeed  a  meet  inTBlnable 
fiiend,  and  UyBbrdship  ooxiadered  it  a  yery  fortonate 
nigbt  on  which  th^  first  became  acquainted;  for, 
ahhoag^  he  lost  to  the  tune  of  five  hundred  pounds 
to  him  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  gaming-houses 
cxf  Tiondon^  jet  as  a  compensation — and  more  than  a 
oorapeosaticKi — for  that  loss^  he  gained  Tom  in  retom. 
His  lordship  was  lying  on  one  side  in  bed,  with  the 

Memobrs  of on  the  pillow  beside  him,  when  Tom, 

who  had  only  entered  a  few  minutes  before^  on 
looking  at  the  waDs  of  the  apartment,  exclaimed, 
"  What  the  deuce  is  this,  my  lord  ?  Are  you  aware 
tiiat  your  fiither  will  be  here  in  a  couple  of  hours 
^m  this  time  ?^'  and  he  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Oh,  ay;  the  old  peer,''  replied  his  lordship,* in 
nhngnid  roioe^  ''craning  as  a  missionary  to  reform 
Ae  pra&ne  and  infidel.     I  wish  he  would  let  me 
done,  and  subscribe  to  the  Missionary  Society  at 
(mod." 
"  But,  my  dear  Dunroe,  are  you  asleep  ?" 
"Very  nearly,  I  believe,     I  wish  I  was/' 
''But  whafs  to  be  done  with  certain  of  these 
pictaies.     Ton  don't  intend  his  lordship  should  see 
them,  I  hope?" 

"No;  certainly  not,  Tom.     We  must  have  them 
nmoTed.     Will  you  see  about  it,  Tom,  like  a  good 
fi^W.     Stow  them,  however,  in  some  safe  plac^ 
Inhere  they  wont  be  injured." 
^lliose  five  must  go,"  said  Norton. 
''No,"  replied  his  lordship,   "let  the  Magdalen 
8taj ;  it  will  look  like  a  tendency  to  rqientance,  you 
bow,  and  the  old  peer  may  like  it." 
"  Dunroe,  my  dear  fellow,  you  know  I  make  no 
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pretence  to  religioii ;  but  I  don't  rdiah  the  tone  in 
which  70a  generally  speak  of  that  most  respectable 
old  nobleman,  your  &ther" 

" Don't  yon,  Tom?  Wefl,  bnt  I  say,  the  idea  of 
a  most  respectable  old  nobleman  is  raUier  a  shabby 
affair.  It's  merely  the  privilege  of  age,  Tom.  I 
hope  I  shall  never  live  to  be  termed  a  most  respect- 
able old  nobleman.  Pshaw,  my  dear  Tom,  it  is  too 
much.     Ifs  a  proof  that  he  wants  character." 

"  I  wish  in  the  meantime,  Dnnroe,  that  you  and  I 
had  as  much  of  that  same  commodity  as  the  good  old 
peer  could  spare  us." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  do,  Tom ;  I  dare  say.  My 
sister  is  coming  with  him,  too." 

"  Yes ;  so  he  says  in  the  letter." 

''  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  endure  that  also ;  an 
aristocratic  lecture  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  uncouth 
affections  of  a  hoyden  on  the  other.  If  s  hard 
enough  though." 

Tom  now  rang  the  bell,  and  in  a  few  moments  a 
servant  entered. 

"  Wilcox,"  said  Norton,  "  get  Tailor  and  M'ln- 
tyre  to  assist  you  in  removing  those  five  pictures ; 
place  them  carefully  in  the  green  closet,  which  you 
will  lock." 

"  Yes,  carefully,  Wilcox,"  said  his  lordship ;  "  and 
afterwards  give  the  key  to  Mr.  Norton." 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

''In  a  few  minutes  the  paintings  were  removed, 
and  the  conversation  b^an  where  it  had  been  left  off. 

''  This  double  visit,  Tom,  will  be  a  great  bore.  I 
wish  I  could  avoid  it — ^philosophized  by  the  fiither, 
beslobbered  by  the  sister — faugh  I" 
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"  These  books,  too^  my  lord^  had  better  be  pat 
IthinL^' 

"  Welly  I  suppofle  so ;  lock  them  in  that  drawer/' 

Norton  did  ao^  and  then  proceeded.  "  Now^  my 
dear  Dmiroe '* 

''Tom,''  said  his  lordship^  intermpting  himj  "1 
hiow  what  you  are  going  to  say — ^try  and  pnt  your- 
self into  something  like  moral  trim  for  the  old  peer- 
is  not  that  it  ?  Do  yon  know,  Tom,  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  becoming  religions.  What  is  religion, 
Tom?  Yon  know  we  were  talking  about  it  the  other 
day.  Yon  said  it  was  a  capital  thing  for  the  world — 
thit  it  sharpened  a  man,  and  put  himnp  to  anything, 
and  80  oil" 

"  What  has  put  sudi  a  notion  into  your  head  now, 
nrflord?" 

"  I  don't  know — ^nothing,  I  beheve.  Can  religion 
be  tanght,  Tom  ?  Could  one,  for  instance,  take  les- 
wwiuit?" 

"  For  what  purpose  do  you  propose  it,  my  lord  ?" 

"I  don't  know — ^for  two  or  three  purposes,  I 
b&re." 

"^  Will  your  lordship  state  them  ?" 

"  Why,  Tom,  I  should  wish  to  do  the  old  peer ; 
and  toudiing  the  baronef  s  daughter,  who  is  said  to 
be  Teiy  conscientious— ^which  I  suppose  means  the 
ame  thing  as  religion — ^I  should  wish  to " 

''To  do  her  too,"  added  Norton,  laughing. 

''Yes,  I  believe  so;  but  I  forget.  Don't  the 
ptt»n8  teach  it  ?" 

"T6s,  my  lord,  by  precept  most  of  them  do;  not 
80  many  by  example." 
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"  But  if  a  the  theory  only  I  want.  Yon  don't  sup- 
pose I  intend  to  practise  religion,  Tom,  I  hope?'' 

''No,  mj  lord,  I  have  a  different  ofdnion  of  jrour 
principles." 

''  Could  you  hire  me  a  pas'n,  Tom,  to  give  lessons 
in  it — say  two  a  week — ^I  shall  require  to  know  some- 
thing of  it ;  for,  my  dear  Tom,  you  are  not  to  be  told 
that  twelve  thousand  a  year,  and  a  beautiful  girl,  are 
worth  making  an  effort  for.  It  is  true  Ae — ^Miss 
Oourlay  I  mean — ^is  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  compa- 
rison with  the  cigar  man's  daughter ;  but  then,  twelve 
thousand  a  year,  Tom ! — and  the  good  old  peer  is 
threatening  to  curtaQ  my  allowance.  Or  stay,  Tom, 
would  hypocrisy  do  as  well  as  religion  ?" 

''  Every  bit,  my  lord,  so  far  as  the  world  goes. 
Indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  it  requires  a  very  keen  eye 
to  discover  the  difference  between  them.  For  one 
that  practises  religion,  there  are  five  thousand  who 
practice  hypocrisy." 

"  Could  I  get  lessons  in  hypocrisy  ?  Are  there 
men  set  apart  to  teach  it  ?  Are  there,  for  instance, 
professors  of  hypocrisy  as  there  are  of  music  and 
dancing?" 

''  Not  exactly,  my  lord ;  but  many  of  the  profes- 
sors of  reUgion  come  very  nearly  to  the  same  point." 

''How  is  that,  Tom?  Explain  it,  like  a  good 
fellow." 

"  Why  a  great  number  of  them  deal  in  both — ^that 
is  to  say,  they  teach  the  one  by  their  doctrine,  and 
the  other  by  their  example.  In  different  words,  they 
inculcate  religion  to  others,  and  practise  hypocrisy 
themselves." 

"I  see— that  is  dear.     Then,  Tom,  as  they — 
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die  piB^  I  mean— we  the  best  judges  of  the  mat. 
tetf  of  oomse  hypocriaj  must  be  more  vsefbl  than 
idigiflBy  cor  thej — and  such  an  irnmeBse  majoDty  ais 
TOQ  aaj— would  not  practise  it" 
^More  uaeAil  it  imqnestionably  »,  my  Itxi." 
"Yfdl,  m  that  came,  Tom,  try  and  &id  me  oat  % 
pod  hypocrite^  a  aoand  felloir,  who  properij  nnder- 
itandi  the  snbgeet^  and  I  will  take  lesKHia  firom  hinu 

My  tenns  will  be  liberal,  say '* 

"  UnfioftimaAely  for  yonr  kidship^  there  are  no 
profesQBs  to  be  bad;  but,  as  I  said,  it  oomes  to  the 
tone  thing.  Engage  a  professor  of  region,  and 
vUkt  yoQ  pretend  to  study  hisdoctrin^  make  apont 
dao  to  study  bis  Ufe,  and  ten  to  one  but  yon  will 
dose  your  stodies  admirably  qoaUfied  to  take  a  degree 
is  hypocrisy,  if  ^are  wore  moA  an  honour,  and  that 
?0Q  msh  to  imitate  your  teacher.  Either  tiiat,  asy 
lod,  or  it  mi^  tend  to  cmre  yon  of  a  leaning  towards 
iTPooisy  as  long  as  yon  'bfe/' 

''Wdl,  I  wish  I  coold  make  some  progress  m 
citber  one  or  the  other,  it  matters  not  which,  pro* 
^iU  it  be  eaaior  to  learn,  and  more  nsefoL     We 
oiiHt  think  aboot  it,  Tom.     Yon  will  remind  me,  of 
come.    Was  Sir  George  here  to-day?'' 
''No,  my  lord,  but  he  sent  to  inquire/' 
"Nor  Lord  JockeyviDe ?*' 
''He  drove  tandem  to  the  door,  bnt  didnt  come 
n.   The  other  members  of  oar  set  have  been  tole- 
nUf  legolar  in  their  inqmiies,  ei^iecia%  since  they 
veie  imdeoaved  as  to  the  danger  of  your  wound/' 

^By  the  way,  Norton,  that  was  a  d d  eod 

^^  that  pinked  me ;  he  did  the  thing  in  quite  a 
»dt>poMesBod  and  gcnttemanly  way,  too.     However 
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it  was  my  own  fieiult^  I  forced  him  into  it.  You  must 
know  I  had  reason  to  sagpose  that  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  injure  me  in  a  certain  quarter;  in 
shorty  that  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the  affec- 
tions of  Lui^  Oourlay.  I  saw  the  attentions  he  paid 
to  her  at  Paris^  when  I  was  sent  to  the  right  about. 
In  short — ^but  hang  it — there — ^that  will  do— let  us 
talk  no  more  about  it — ^I  escaped  narrowly — that  is 
all.'' 

"  And  I  must  leave  you,  my  lord,  for  I  assure  you 
I  have  many  things  to  attend  to.  Those  creditors 
are  unreasonable  scoundrels,  and  must  be  put  off  with 
soft  words  and  hard  promises  for  some  time  longer. 
That  Irish  wine  merchant  of  yours,  however,  is  a 
model  to  every  one  of  his  tribe.'' 

"  Ah,  that  is  because  he  knows  the  old  peer.  Do 
you  know,  Tom,  after  all,  I  don't  think  it  so  dis- 
reputable a  thing  to  be  termed  a  respectable  old 
nobleman;  but  still  it  indicates  want  of  individual 
character.  Now,  Tom,  I  think  I  have  a  character. 
I  mean  an  original  character.  Don't  every  one  almost 
say — I  allude,  of  course,  to  every  one  of  sense  and 
penetration — ^Dunroe's  a  character — quiteanoriginal — 
an  enigma — a  aphinx~-«n  inscription  that  cannot  be 
deciphered — an  ill^ble  dog— eh — don't  they,  Tom  ?' 

"  Not  a  doubt  *of  it,  my  lord.  Even  I,  who  ought 
to  know  you  so  well  can  make  nothing  of  you." 

"  Well,  but  after  all,  Tom,  my  fistther's  name  over* 
shadows  a  great  number  of  my  venialities.  Dusroe 
is  wild,  they  say,  but  then  he  is  the  son  of  a  most 
respectable  old  nobleman ;  and  so  many  of  them  shrug 
and  pity,  when  they  would  otherwise  assail  and  blame." 

"  And  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  yon  s 
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mortieepectable  old  '  character' yet,  my  dear  Dunroe. 
I  must  go  as  your  representatiye  to  Ibeae  d  d 
nTenona  dims.  But  mark  m^  comport  yomrself  in 
jDor  Cither's  and  sister's  presence  as  a  yonng  man 
somewhat  meditating  upon  the  reformation  of  his  life^ 
so  that  a  fieiTOurable  impression  may  be  made  here, 
and  a  fiiYourable  report  readi  the  baronet's  fair 
daughter.     Au  revobr  f" 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

INTEBYISW  BETWEEN  LOBDS  C17LLA.K0BE,  DX7KBOE,  AND  I^kI>T 
EMILY — ^TOM  NOETON'S  ABISTOCBACT  PAUfi  HIM — HIS  BBCEP- 
TION  BT  LOBB  CtJLLAMOBE. 

At  the  hour  appointed^  Lord  Dunroe's  father  and 
sister  arrived.  The  old  peer^  as  his  son  usually,  but 
not  in  the  most  reyerential  spirit  termed  him,  on 
entering  his  sleeping  chamber,  paused  for  a  moment 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  as  if  to  ascertain  his  pre- 
cise state  of  health ;  but  his  sister.  Lady  Emily,  with 
all  the  warmth  of  a  young  and  afiPectionate  heart, 
pure  as  the  morning  dew-drop,  ran  to  his  bedside, 
and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  stooped  down  and  kissed 
him,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time  : 

''My  dear  Dunroe;  but  no — I  hate  those  cold 
and  formal  titles — they  are  for  the  world,  but  not  for 
brother  and  sister.  My  dear  John,  how  is  your 
wound  ?  Thank  God  it  is  not  dangerous,  I  hear.  Are 
you  better  ?  Will  you  soon  be  able  to  rise  ?  My 
dear  brother,  how  I  was  alarmed  on  hearing  it ;  but 
there  is  another  kiss  to  help  to  cure  you.^' 

"  My  dear  Emily,  what  the  deuce  are  you  about  ? 
I  tell  you  I  have  a  prejudice  against  kissing  female 
relations.  It  is  too  tame^  aad  somewhat  of  a  bore, 
child,  especially  to  a  sick  man.'' 

His  father  now  approached  him  with  a  grave,  but 
by  no  means  an  imfeeling  countenance,  and  ext^iding 
his  hand  said,  ''  I  fear,  John,  that  this  has  been  a 
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fiDofidi  baanesB ;  bat  I  am  glad  to  find,  that  ao  &r 
as  yoKt  penosuil  danger  waa  ooncemed,  yoa  have 
ccHne  off  80  safely.     How  do  you  find  youradf  ?" 

^  Bapidly  xeooiveriiig,  my  l<xtd,  I  thank  you.  At 
fizBl thejr  conaidered the  tUngaerions^  bat  the  ballet 
qdIj  graied  the  zib  alighily,  although  the  fledi  woond 
vu  £ar  a  tune  troobleaome  enough.  I  am  now,  how- 
ever, free  from  feTcr,  and  the  woond  ia  doaing  fiuit/' 
Whibt  this  brief  dialogue  took  place,  Lady  Emily 
at  on  a  chair  by  the  bedatde,  her  large  brilliant  eyes 
no  longer  filled  with  tears,  but  open  with  astonish* 
ment,  and  we  may  as  well  add  with  pain,  at  the  utter 
iodiffenaioe  with  which  her  brother  received  her  affec- 
tionate caresses.  After  a  few  momenf  a  reflection, 
bowerer,  her  generous  heart  wappoeed  it  had  disco- 
Tend  his  apology. 

''  Ah,''  thought  the  sweet  girl,  "  I  had  forgotten 
Us  voimd,  and  of  course  I  must  hare  occasioned  him 
great  pain,  which  his  delicacy  placed  to  a  different 
mctiTe.  He  didnot  wish  to  let  me  know  that  I  had 
hurt  Inm.''  And  her  countenance  again  beamed  idth 
t^  }Qy  of  an  innocent  and  unsuspecting  spirit. 

''fiat  Dunroe,''  she  said — '*  John,  I  mean,  wont 
70a  BOQoi  be  able  to  get  up,  and  to  walk  about,  or,  at 
^  ercntB,  to  take  an  airing  with  us  in  the  carriage  ? 
^31  you  not,  dear  John  ?'' 

"  Yea^  I  hope  so,  Emily.  By  the  way,  Emily,  you 
^e  grown  quite  a  woman  since  I  saw  you  last.  It 
^Qov  better  than  two  years,  I  think,  since  then.'' 
"*  How  did  you  like  the  Continent,  John  ?" 
''Why,  my  dear  girl,  how  is  this?  What  sym- 
P*&7  ean  fou  feel  with  the  experience  of  a  young 
ftJIow  like  me  on  Ihe  Continent  ?     When  vou  know 
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the  world  better,  my  dear  girl,  you  will  feel  the  im- 
propriety of  asking  such  a  question.  Pray  be  seated^ 
my  lord/' 

Lord  Cullamore  sat,  as  if  unconsciously,  in  an  arm- 
chair beside  the  table  on  which  were  placed  his  son's 
dressings  and  medicines,  and  resting  his  head  on  his 
hand  for  a  moment,  as  if  suffering  pain^  at  length 
raised  it,  and  said — 

''  No,  Dunroe ;  no.  I  trust  my  innocent  girl  will 
never  live  to  fetl  the  impropriety  of  asking  a  question 
so  natural.'' 

''  Fm  sure  I  hope  not,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart,'' 
rephed  Dunroe.  ''  Have  you  been  presented,  Emily  ? 
Have  you  been  brought  out  ?" 

"  She  has  been  presented,"  said  her  f&ther,  ''  but 
not  brought  out ;  nor  is  it  my  intention,  in  the  obvious 
sense  of  that  word,  that  she  ever  shall." 

**  Oh,  your  lordship  perhaps  has  a  tendency  to 
popery  then,  and  there  is  a  convent  in  the  background? 
Is  that  it,  my  good  lord  ?"  he  asked,  smiling. . . 

''  No,"  rephed  his  feither,  who  could  not  help 
smiling  in  return;  ''not  at  all,  John.  Emily  infl 
not  require  to  be  brought  out,  nor  paraded  through 
the  debasing  formalities  of  fashion.  She  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  fashion,  certainly,  but  neither  shall  I 
suffer  her  to  ran  the  vulgar  gauntlet  of  heartless 
dissipation,  which  too  often  hardens,  debases,  and 
corrupts.  But  a  truce  to  this,  the  subject  is  pain&i 
to  me ;  let  us  change  it." 

The  last  observation  of  Dunroe  to  his  sister  startled 
her  so  much,  that  she  blushed  deeply,  and  looked  with 
that  fiascinating  timidity  which  is  ever  assodiited  in^^ 
innocence  and  purity,  from  her  brother  to  her  &ther. 
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^'Haye  I  said  anything  wrongs  papa?^^  she  asked, 
when  Lord  Cullamore  had  ceased  to  speak. 

''Nothing,  my  lave,  nothings  but  precisely  what 
was  natural  and  right.  Dunroe's  reply^  however,  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  othcTj  and  he  ought  to  have 
known  iV 

''WeU  now,  Emily/^  said  her  brother,  «I  don't 
T^ret  it,  inasmuch  as  it  has  enabled  me  to  satisfy 
myself  upon  a  point  which  I  have  frequently  heard 
disputed — that  is,  whether  a  woman  is  capable  of 
bloshing  or  not.  Now  I  have  seen  you  blush  with 
my  own  eyes,  Emily, — nay,  upon  my  honour,  you 
Uosh  again  this  moment/' 

^'Dunroe,''  observed  his  father,  ''you  are  teasing 
your  aster;  forbear." 

''But  don't  you  see,  my  lord,"  persisted  his  son, 
"the  absolute  necessity  for  giving  her  a  course  of 
^^Uoiiable  life,  if  it  were  only  to  remove  this  consti- 
tstknal  blemish.  If  it  were  discovered,  she  is  ruined; 
to  bhtsh  being,  as  your  lordship  knows,  contrary  to 
aS  flte  laws  and  statutes  of  fashion,  in  that  case  made 
^  pwmded." 

"  Dunroe,'^  said  his  father,  "  I  intend  you  shall 
V^  pcfft  of  the  summer  and  all  the  autumn  in  Ire- 
land, with  us.'^ 

"  Oh,  yes,  John,  you  must  come,"  said  his  sister, 
d^pmg  her  snow-white  hands  in  exultation  at  the 
ftooght.     « It  will  be  so  delightful." 

''Ireland!"  exclaimed  Dunroe,  with  well-feigned 
"wpriae;  " pray  where  is  that,  my  lord  ?" 

"Come,  come,  John,"  said  his  father,  smiling; 
"!» serious." 

VCBL.  u.  n 
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"  Ireland  I'*  he  again  exclaimed ;  "  oh,  by  the  way 
that's  an  island,  I  think,  in  the  Pacific — is  it  not  ?'^ 

''  No/'  replied  his  father ;  "  a  more  inappropiiate 
position  you  could  not  have  possibly  found  for  it.'' 

"  Is  not  that  the  happy  country  where  the  people 
live  "without  food  ?  Where  they  lead  a  life  of  inde- 
pendence, and  starve  in  such  a  heroic  spirit  ?" 

"Mj  dear  .Dunroe,"  said  his  &ther,  seriously, 
"  never  sport  with  the  miseries  of  a  people,  especially 
when  that  people  are  your  own  countrymen." 

"  My  lord,"  he  replied,  disregarding  the  rebuke  he 
had  received,  ''for  heaven's  sake  conceal  that  dis- 
graceful fact.     Remember,  I  am  a  young  nobleman ; 
call  me  profligate — spendthrift-— debauchee — anything 
you  will  but  an  Irishman.     D— — e,  I'd  sink  under 
it.     Don't  the  Irish  refiise  beef  and  mutton,  and  take 
to  eating  each  other?     What  can  be  said  of  a  people 
who,  to  please  their  betters,  practise  starvation  as 
their  national   pastime,    and   dramatise   hunger   to 
pamper  their  most  affectionate  lords  and  masters,  who 
whilst  the  latter  witness  the  comedy,  make  the  per- 
formers  pay  for  their  tickets  ?   And  yet,  although  tiie 
cannibal  system  flourishes,  I  fear  they  find  it  any 
thing  but  a  Sandwich  Island.'^ 

''  Papa,"  said  Lady  Emily,  in  a  whisper,  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  ''  I  fear  John's  head  is  a  littie  un- 
settied  by  his  illness." 

''You  will  injure  yourself,  my  dear  Dunroe,"  said 
his  ftther,  "if  you  talk  so  much." 

"Not  at  all,  my  good  lord  and  fitther.  But  I 
think  I  recollect  one  of  their  Bilb  of  Performance, 
which  runs  thus: — On  Saturday,  the  25tih  inst,  a 
tender  and  affectionate  father,  stuffed  by  so  many 
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cabic  feet  of  cold  wind,  foul  tor,  all  resultiiig  from 

eitenninatioii  and  the  benevolence  of  a  humane  land- 

lordy  vill,  in  the  very  wantonness  of  repletion,  feed 

upon  the   dead   body  of  his   own  child — for  which 

entertaining  performance  he  will  have  the  satisfaction, 

iobsequently,  of  enacting  with  success  the  interesting 

diaracter  of  a  felon,  and  be  comfortably  lodged  at  his 

Majen^s  expense  in  the  gaol  of  the  county.     Why, 

my  lord,  how  could  you  expect  me  to  acknowledge 

sQch  a  country?     However,  I  must  talk  to  Tom 

Norton  about  this.     He  was  bom  in  the  country  you 

^eak  of — and  yet  Tcnn  has  an  excellent  appetite; 

eats  like  other  people ;  abhors  starvation ;  and  is  no 

canmbaL     It  is  true,  I  have  frequently  seen  him 

ready  enough  to  eat  a  fellow — ^a  perfect  raw-head- 

ai^-Uoody-bones — ^for  which  reason,  I  suppose,  the 

priocq^  or  instinct,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  is  still 

ktoit  in  his  constitution.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 

vhezKver  Tom  gnashed  his  teeth  at  any  one,  ^  la 

canibal,  if  the  other  gnashed  his  teeth  at  him,  all 

tbe  cannibal    disappeared,   and    Tom    was    quite 

haimleas/' 

"By  the  way,  Dunroe,'^  said  his  frither,  "  who  is 
tlus  Tom  Norton  you  sp^  of?'' 

"He  is  my  most  particular  friend,  my  lord — ^my 
compaoioii — and  travelled  with  me  over  the  continent. 
He  ia  kind  ^Diough  to  take  charge  of  my  affairs :  he 
pays  my  servants,  manages  my  tradesmen — and,  in 
ikort^  is  a  man  whom  I  could  not  do  without.  He's 
up  to  everything;  and  is  altogether  indispensable 
tome" 

Lord  Cullamore  paused  for  some  time,  and  seemed 

d2 
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for  a  moment  absorbed  in  some  painfdl  reflection  or 
reminiscence.     At  length  he  said — 

"  This  man,  Dunroe,  must  be  yeiy  useful  to  you 
if  he  be  what  you  have  just  described  him.  Does  he 
also  manage  your  correspondence  ?'' 

"  He  does,  my  lord ;  and  is  possessed  of  my 
most  unlimited  confidence.  In  fact,  I  could  neyer 
get  on  without  him.  My  affairs  are  in  a  6tat«  of 
the  most  inextricable  confusion,  and  were  it  not  for 
his  sagacity  and  prudence  I  could  scarcely  contrive  to 
Hve  at  all.  Poor  Tom ;  he  abandoned  fine  prospects 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  my  service.^' 

''Such  a  friend  must  be  invaluable,  John,^'  ob- 
served his  sister.  ''  They  say  a  firiend,  a  true  fiiend, 
is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world ;  and  when  one  meets 
such  a  firiend  they  ought  to  appreciate  him.'^ 

"  Very  true,  Emily,''  said  the  Earl ;  "  very  true, 
indeed.''  He  spoke,  however,  as  if  in  a  state  of 
abstraction.  ''Norton! — ^Norton!  Do  you  know, 
John,  who  he  is  ?  Anything  of  his  origin  or  con- 
nexions ?" 

"Nothing  whatever,"  replied  Dunroe;  "unless 
that  he  is  well  connected — ^he  told  me  so  himself-^ 
too  well,  indeed,  he  hinted,  to  render  the  situation  of 
a  dependant  one  which  he  should  wish  his  relatives 
to  become  acquainted  with.  Of  course,  I  respected 
his  delicacy,  and  did  not,  consequently,  press  him 
further  upon  the  point." 

"  That  was  considerate  on  your  part,"  rqilied  the 
Earl,  somewhat  dryly ;  "  but  if  he  be  such  as  yon 
have  described  him,  I  agree  with  Emily  in  thinking 
he  must  be  invaluable.  And  now,  John,  with  respect 
to  another  affair — ^but  perhaps  this  interview  may  be 
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injnrioiis  to  your  health.  Talking  much^  and  the 
exatemen^attending  it,  may  be  bad,  you  know/' 

''  I  am  not  easily  excited,  my  lord/'  replied  Dunroe; 
"rather  a  cool  fdlow;  unless,  indeed,  when  I  used 
to  haTe  duns  to  meet.  But  now,  Norton  manages 
an  that  for  me.     Proceed,  my  lord.'' 

"Yes,  but  John,"  observed  Lady  Emily,  "don't 
let  affection  for  papa  and  me  allow  you  to  go  beyond 
your  strength." 

''  Never  mind,  Emily;  I  am  all  right,  if  this  wound 
were  healed,  as  it  will  soon  be.     Proceed,  my  lord." 

''WeD,  then,  my  dear  Dunroe,  I  am  anxious  you 
should  know  that  I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Sir  Thomas  Oourlay,  upon  the  subject  of  your  mar- 
riage with  his  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter." 

''  Tes,  the  Black  Baronet ;  a  d— — d  old  scoundrel 
by  an  accounts." 

''Ton  forget,  or,"  said  the  Earl,  sternly,  ''  that  he 
is  £ither  to  your  future  wife." 

"  Devilish  sorry  for  it,  my  lord.  I  wish  Lucy  was 
daughter  to  any  one  else— but  it  matters  not;  I  am 
not  going  to  marry  the  black  fellow,  but  twelve  thou- 
sand a  year  and  a  pretty  girl.  I  know  a  pretti^, 
thoogh." 

''Imposfflble,  John,"  replied  Lady  Emily,  with 
enthusiasm.  "  I  really  think  Lucy  Gourlay  the  most 
brely  girl  I  have  ever  seen — ^the  most  amiable,  the 
most  dignified,  the  most  accomplished,  the  most — 
dear  John,  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  call  her 
sister!" 

"  Dunroe,"  proceeded  his  father,  "  I  beg  you  to 
consider  this  affair  seriously — solemnly — ^the  happi- 
ness of  such  a  girl  as  Lucy  Gourlay  is  neither  to  be 
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sported  with  nor  perilled.  Ton  will  have  nmch  to 
reform  before  yon  can  become  worthy  of  }^.  I  now 
tell  70a  that  that  reformation  must  be  effected,  sm- 
eerdy  and  thoroughly,  before  I  shall  ever  give  my 
consent  to  your  union  with  her.  There  must  be 
neither  dissimulation  nor  hypocrisy  on  your  part. 
Tour  conduct  must  speak  for  you,  and  I  must,  from 
the  clearest  evidence,  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  in 
marrying  you  she  is  not  wrecking  her  peace  and 
happiness,  by  committing  them  to  a  man  who  is 
incapable  of  appreciating  her,  or  who  is  insensible  to 
what  is  due  to  her  great  and  shining  virtues/' 

'^  It  would  be  dreadful,  John,''  said  his  sister,  "  if 
she  should  not  feel  happy  with  you.  But  if  John, 
papa,  requires  reformation,  I  am  sure  he  will  Te&xrm 
for  Lucy's  sake." 

''  He  ought  to  reform  from  a  much  higher  prin- 
ciple, my  dear  child,"  replied  her  father. 

"And  so  he  will,  papa.  Will  you  not,  dear 
brother  ?" 

''  Upon  my  honour,  my  lord,"  said  Dunioe,  "  I 
had  a  conversation  this  veiy  morning  upon  the  sub- 
ject, with  Tom  Norton." 

"I  am  glad^to  hear  it,  my  dear  son.  It  is  not 
too  late — ^it  is  never  too  late — ^to  amend  the  life ;  but 
in  this  instance  there  is  an  event  about  to  take  place 
which  renders  a  previous  reformation,  in  its  truest 
sense,  absolutely  indispensable." 

''My  lord,"  he  rephed,  "the  truth  is,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  try  a  course  of  religion.  Tom  Norton 
tells  me  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  get 
through  life  with." 

"  Tom  Norton  might  have  added  that  it  is  a  much 
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bditer  thing  to  get  through  death  with/'  added  the 
Earl,  gravelj. 

^*  But  he  appears  to  understand  it  admirably^  my 
lord,''  replied  Dunroe.  **  He  says  it  quickens  a  man's 
iatellects^  and  not  only  prevents  him  firom  being  im- 
posed on  by  knaves  and  sharpers^  but  enables  him^ 
bj  putting  on  a  long  &oe  and  using  certain  cabalistic 
phrases^  to  overreach — ^no,  not  exactly  that,  but  to — 
let  me  see — to  steer  a  safe  course  through  the  world  i 
or  something  to  that  effect.  He  says^  too,  that 
religions  folks  always  come  best  off,  and  pay  more 
attention  to  the  things  of  this  life,  than  any  one  else ; 
and  that^  in  consequence,  they  thrive  and  prosper 
Tmder  it.  No  one,"  he  says,  ''  gets  credit  so  firedy 
u  a  man  that  is  supposed  to  be  religious.  Now  this 
s^i\ick  me  quite  forcibly,  as  a  thing  that  might  be 
Teiy  useful  to  me  in  getting  out  of  my  embarrass- 
meutB.  But  then,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to 
dinrch,  I  believe — ^to  pray — sing  psalms — ^read  the 
Bibte—aad  subscribe  to  societies  of  some  kind  or 
other.  Now  all  that  would  be  very  troublesome. 
How  does  a  person  pray,  my  lord  ?  Is  it  by  repeating 
the  Toi  Commandments,  or  reading  a  religious  book?" 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  such  a  subject.  Lord 
Ciillaniore  and  his  daughter,  on  glancing  at  each 
o&er,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling. 

"Now  I  can't  see,"  proceeded  Dunroe,  "how 
other  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  said  command- 
ineatB  would  sharpen  a  man  for  the  world,  as  Tom 
Norton's  religion  does." 

lie  good  old  Earl  thought  either  that  his  son  was 
affecting  an  ignorance  on  the  subject  which  he  did 
not  feel,  or  that  his  ignorance  was  in  reality  so  great 
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that,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  was  useless  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  him. 

"  I  must  say,  my  dear  Dunroe/'  he  added^  in  a 
kind  and  indulgent  voice,  "  that  your  first  conceptioixs 
of  reformation  are  yery  original,  to  say  the  least  of 
them/' 

"  I  grant  it,  my  lord.  Every  one  knows  that  all 
my  views,  acts,  and  eicpressions  are  original.  '  Dun- 
roe's  a  perfect  original'  is  the  general  expression 
among  my  friends.  But  on  the  subject  of  religion  I 
am  willing  to  be  put  into  training.  I  told  Tom 
Norton  to  look  out  and  hire  me  a  pas'n,  or  some- 
body, to  give  me  lessons  in  it.  Is  there  such  a  thing, 
by  the  way,  as  a  Religious  Grammar  ?  If  so,  I  shall 
provide  one,  and  make  myself  master  of  all  the  roles, 
cases,  inflections,  interjections,  groans,  exclamations^ 
and  so  on,  connected  with  it.  The  Bible  is  the 
dictionary,  I  believe  ?" 

Poor  Lady  Emily,  like  her  fitther,  could  not  for 
the  life  of  her  suppose  for  a  moment  that  her  brother 
was  serious ;  a  reflection  that  relieved  her  fit)m  much 
anxiety  of  mind  and  embarrassment  on  his  account. 

"  Papa,"  said  she,  whilst  her  beautiful  features  were 
divided,  if  we  may  so  say,  between  smiles  and  tears, 
"  Papa,  Dunroe  is  only  jesting ;  I  am  sure  he  is  only 
jesting,  and  does  not  mean  any  serious  disrespect  to 
rehgion." 

"  That  may  be,  my  dear  Emily ;  but  he  will  allow 
me  to  tell  him  that  it  is  the  last  subject  upon  which 
he,  or  any  one  else,  should  jest.  Whether  you  are 
in  jest  or  earnest,  my  dear  Dunroe,  let  me  advise  you 
to  bring  the  moral  courage  and  energies  of  a  man 
to  the  contemplation  of  your  life,  in  the  first  place ; 
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and  ID  the  next,  to  its  improyement.  It  is  not  read- 
ing the  Bible,  nor  repeating  prayers,  that  will,  of 
themselTeSy  make  yoa  religious,  unless  the  heart  is  in 
emiest;  but  a  correct  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong — in  other  words,  of  human  duty — ^will  do  much 
good  in  the  first  place;  with  a  firm  resolution  to 
arad  the  evil  and  adopt  the  good.  •  Bemember  that 
you  are  accountable  to  the  Being  who  placed  you  in 
this  life,  and  that  your  duty  here  consists,  not  in  the 
indulgence  of  wild  and  licentious  passions,  but  in  the 
bi^ier  and  nobler  ones  of  rendering  as  many  of  your 
fidlow  creatures  happy  as  you  can :  for  such  a  course 
viQ  necessarily  ensure  happiness  to  yourself.  This 
is  enough  for  the  present;  as  soon  as  you  recover 
your  strength  you  shall  come  to  Ireland.'' 

"  Whffli  I  recover  my  strength  1''  he  exclaimed. 
''Ay,  to  be  eaten,  like  a  tit-bit.  Heavens,  what 
a  ddidous  morsel  a  piece  of  a  young  peer  would  be 
to  such  fellows !  but  I  wiQ  not  run  that  horrible  risk. 
Jmcj  must  come  to  me — ^I  am  sure  the  prospect  of 
a  ooontess's  coronet  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment  to  her.  But,  to  think  that  I  should  run  the 
risk  of  being  shot  firom  behind  a  hedge — ^made  a 
component  part  of  a  midnight  bonfire,  or  entombed 
in  the  bowels  of  some  Patagonian  cannibal,  savagely 
glad  to  feed  upon  the  hated  Saxon  who  has  so  often 
fed  upon  him. — ^No,  I  repeat,  Lucy,  if  she  is  to  be  a 
ooontesB,  must  travel  in  this  direction.'' 

The  indeUcacy  and  want  of  all  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  his  father  so  obvious  in  his  heartless 
alluaiQn  to  a  fekct  which  could  only  result  firom  that 
father's  death,  satisfied  the  old  man  that  any  refer- 
mation  in  his  son  was  for  the  present  hopeless,  and 

n  8 
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even  Lady  Enuly  felt  aimoos  to  put  an  end  to  the 
visit  as  soon  as  possible. 

'^  By  the  way/'  said  his  fiather^  as  tiiey  were  taking 
their  leave,  "  I  have  had  an  unpleasant  letter  from 
my  brother,  in  which  he  states  that  he  wrote  to  you, 
but  got  no  answer/' 

"  I  never  received  a  letter  fixim  him,"  rephed  his 
lordship ;  **  none  ever  reached  me ;  if  it  had,  the  very 
novdty  of  a  communication  from  such  a  qoarter 
would  have  prevented  me  firom^  forgetting  it/' 

''  I  should  think  so.  His  letter  to  me,  indeed,  is 
a  strange  one.     He  utters  enigmatical  threats '* 

''Come,  I  like  that — ^I  am  enigmatical  myself — 
you  see  it  is  in  the  £Eunily." 

"  Enigmatical  threats  which  I  cannot  understand, 
and  desires  me  to  hold  myself  prepared  for  certain 
steps  which  he  is  about  to  take,  in  justice  to  what  he 
is  pleased  to  term  his  own  claims.  However,  it  is  not 
worth  notice.  But  this  Norton,  I  am  anxious  to  see 
him,  Dunroe — ^will  you  request  him  to  call  upon  me 
to-morrow,  at  twelve  o'clock— -of  course,  I  fed  de- 
sirous to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  who  has 
proved  himself  such  a  warm  and  sterling  friend  to 
my  son?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  lord,  he  shall  attend  on  you — 
I  shall  take  care  of  that.  Good  bye,  my  lord — ^good 
bye  Emily — good — good — ^my  dear  girl,  never  mind 
the  embrace — it  is  quite  undignified — anything  but  a 
patrician  usage,  I  assure  you." 

Now  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  give  our  readers 
a  clearer  conception  of  Lord  Dunroe's  character  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  preceding  dialogue.  This  young 
nobleman  was  one  of  those  who  wish  to  put  every 
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person  who  enters  into  conversation  with  them  com- 
jktdy  at  &ult.     It  was  one  of  his  whims  to  affect 
ignnranoe  on  many  subjects  with  which  he  was  very 
well  acqnainted.     His  ambition  was  to  be  considered 
t  character;  and  in  order  to  cany  this  idea  out^  he 
very  frequently  spoke  on  the  most  common-place 
topics  as^a  man  might  be  supposed  to  do  who  had 
just  dropped  from  the  moon.     He  thought^  also, 
that  there  was  something  aristocratic  in  this  fictitious 
igmnraneey  and  that  it  raised  him  above  the  common 
herd  of  those  who  could  talk  reasonably  on  the  ordi- 
nary topics  of  conversation  or  life.     His  ambition, 
the  reader  sees,  was  to  be  considered  original.     It 
had  besides  this  advantage,  that  in  matters  where  his 
ignonmce  was  anything  but  feigned,  it  brought  him 
oat  safety  under  the  protection  of  his  accustomed 
haUt,  without  suffering  from  the  imputation  of  the 
ignorance  he  affected.     It  was,  indeed,  the  ambition 
of  a  vain  and  silly  mind;  but  provided  he  could  work 
cut  this  peltry  joke  upon  a  grave  and  sensible  thou^ 
ansQq)ecting  individual,  he  felt  quite  delighted  at  the 
feat,  and  took  the  person  thus  imposed  upon  into  the 
number  of  his  fisivourites.     It  was  upon  this  prin- 
opte  among  others  that  Norton,  who  pretended  never 
BO  see  through  his  flimsy  irony,  contrived  to  keep  in 
his  fimmr,  and  to  shape  him  according  to  his  wishes, 
whilst  he  made  the  weak-minded  young  man  believe 
that  everything  he  did  and  every  step  he  took  was 
the  result  of  his  own  deliberate  opinion,  whereas  in 
&ct  he  was  only  a  puppet  in  his  hands. 

His  &ther,  who  was  naturally  kind  and  indulgent, 
£dt  deeply  grieved  and  mortified  by  the  reflections 
iriaiDg  from  this  visit.    During  the  remainder  of  the 
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day  he  seemed  wrapped  in  thought ;  but  we  do  not 
attempt  to  assert  that  the  dialogue  with  his  son  was 
the  sole  cause  of  this.  He  more  than  once  took  out 
his  brother's  letter^  which  he  read  with  surprise^  not 
unmingled  with  strong  curiosity  and  pain.  It  waa^  as 
he  said^  extremely  enigmatical,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  contained  evidences  of  that  deplorable  spirit  which 
almost  uniformly  embitters  so  deeply  the  feuds  which 
arise  from  domestic  nusoonceptions.  On  this  point, 
however,  we  shall  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself.     The  letter  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

'^  Mt  Lord  Cullamore, — ^It  is  now  nine  months 

and  upwards  since  I  addressed  a  letter  to  your  son ; 

and  I  wrote  to  him  in  preference  to  you,  because  it 

had  been  for  many  years  my  intention  never  to  have 

renewed  or  held  any  commtmication  whatsoever  with 

you.    It  was  on  this  account,  therefore,  that  I  opened, 

or  endeavoured  to  open,  a  correspondence  with  him 

rather  than  with  his  father.     In  this  I  have  he&i 

disappointed,  and  my  object,  which  was  not  an  xm- 

friendly  one,  frustrated.     I  do  not  regret,  however, 

that  I  have  been  treated  with  contempt.     The  fiEu;t 

has  cancelled  the  foolish  indulgence  with  which  an 

exhibition  of  common  courtesy  and  politeness,  if  not 

a  better  feeling,  on  the  part  of  your  son,  might  have 

induced  me  to  treat  both  you  and  him.     As  matters 

now  stand  between  us,  indulgence  is  out  of  the 

question ;  so  is  compromise.     I  shall  now  lose  little 

time  in  urging  daims  which  you  will  not  be  able  to 

withstand.    Whether  you  suspect  the  nature  of  these 

claims  or  not  is  more  than  I  know.    Be  that,  however^ 

as  it  may — ^I  can  assure  you  that  I  had  resolved  not 
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to  dtttnrb  your  last  days  by  proBecuting  them  during 
your  lifetime.  That  resolutioii  I  have  now  rescinded^ 
and  aD  that  remains  for  me  to  say  is^  that  as  little 
time  as  possible  shall  be  lost  in  enforcing  the  claims 
I  allude  to,  in  justice  to  myself  and  family. 
''  I  am,  my  Lord  CuUamore, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  BlCHAKD  StAPLETON/' 

This  strange  and  startling  communication  caused 
the  good  old  man  much  uneasiness,  even  although  its 
object  and  purpose  were  altogether  beyond  his  com- 
prehension.  The  only  solution  that  occurred  to  him, 
of  the  mysteiy  which  ran  through  it,  was  that  it 
most  have  been  written  under  some  misconception  or 
ddasion  for  which  he  could  not  account.  Another 
key  to  the  difficulty — one  equally  replete  with  distress 
tad  alarm — was  that  lus  brother's  reason  had  pro- 
bsbfy  become  unsettled,  and  that  the  communication 
in  question  was  merely  the  emanation  of  mental 
alieoation.  And,  indeed,  on  this  point  only  could  he 
loooont  for  the  miscarriage  of  the  letter  to  his  son, 
^riiich  probably  had  never  been  written  at  all,  and 
existed  only  in  the  disturbed  imagination  of  his 
imfiirtunate  brother. 

At  all  events  the  contents  of  this  document,  like 
those  mysterious  presentiments  of  evil  which  some- 
tbnes  are  said  to  precede  calamity,  hung  like  a  weight 
npoD  his  mind,  view  them  as  he  might.  He  became 
i^OTous,  depressed,  and  gloomy,  pleaded  illness  as  an 
^H>logy  for  not  dining  abroad ;  remained  alone  and 
tt  hcmie  during  the  whole  evening,  but  arose  the 
not  morning  in  better  q[iirits,  and  when  our  fiiend 
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Tom  Norton  presented  himself^  he  had  regained 
sufficient  equanimity  and  composure  to  pay  proper 
attention  to  that  faithful  and  firiendly  gentleman. 

Now  Tom^  who  resolved  to  make  an  impression, 
as  it  is  termed,  was  dressed  in  the  newest  and  most 
&shionable  morning  visit  costume,  drove  up  to  the 
hall-door  at  that  kind  of  break-neck  pace  with  which 
your  celebrated  whips  delight  to  astonish  the  multi- 
tude, and  throwing  the  reins  to  a  servant,  desired,  if 
he  knew  how  to  pace  the  horses  up  and  down,  to 
do  so ;  otherwise,  to  remember  that  he  had  a  neck. 

The  servant  in  question,  a  stout  compact  feDow, 
with  a  rich  Milesian  face  and  a  mellow  brogue, 
looked  at  him  with  a  steady  but  smiling  eye. 

"  Have  a  neck,  is  it  ?"  he  exclaimed ;  ''  by  my 
sowl  an'  it's  sometimes  an  inconvenience  to  hare 
that  same.  My  own  opinion  is,  sir,  that  the  neck 
now  is  jist  one  of  the  tenderest  joints  in  the  body.'' 

Norton  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  an 
offended  and  haughty  stare. 

"  If  you  are  incapable  of  driving  the  landau,  sir," 
he  replied,  "  call  some  one  who  can ;  and  don't  he 
impertinent." 

''  Incapable,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  cool  but 
humorous  kind  of  gravity ;  '^throth,  then  if  s  disgrace 
I'd  bring  on  my  taicher  if  I  couldn't  sit  a  saddle  an' 
handle  a  whip  with  the  best  o'  them.  And  wid 
regard  to  the  neck,  sir,  many  a  man  has  escaped  a 
worse  fall  than  one  from  the  box  or  the  saddle." 

Norton  drew  himself  up  with  a  highly-indignant 
scowl,  and  turning  his  frown  once  more  upon  this 
most  impertinent  menial,  encountered  a  look  of  sack 
comic  fjEuniliarit^,  easy  assurance,  and  droll  indiffer- 
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enoe,  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  match.  The  beau 
started^  stared,  again  pulled  himself  to  a  still  greater 
height — ^as  if  by  the  dignity  of  the  attitude  to  set  the 
oUior  at  fatdt — ^firowned  more  awfully^  then  looked 
bloater,  and  once  more  surveyed  the  broad  knowing 
&oe  and  significant  laughing  eyes  that  were  fixed 
upon  him — set,  as  they  were,  in  the  centre  of  a 
broad  grin — after  which  he  pulled  up  his  collar  with 
an  air — ^taking  two  or  three  strides  up  and  down 
with  what  he  intended  as  aristocratic  dignity. 

"  Hem !  ahem !     What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?'' 

To  this,  for  a  time,  there  was  no  reply;  but  there, 
instead,  were  the  laughing  fiusdnators  at  work,  fixed 
not  only  upon  him,  but  in  him,  piercing  him  through ; 
the  knowing  grin  still  increasing  and  gathering  force 
of  expression  by  his  own  confusion. 

"  D — ^n  me,  sir,  I  don't  understand  this  insolence. 
What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  know  who  it  is  you 
treat  in  this  manner  ?" 

Again  he  stretched  himself,  pulled  up  his  collar  as 
before,  displaying  a  rich  diamond  ring,  then  taking 
ant  a  valuable  gold  watch,  glanced  at  the  time,  and 
potting  it  in  his  fob,  looked  enormously  big  and 
haughty,  exclaiming  again,  with  a  trown  that  was 
intended  to  be  a  stunner — ^after  again  padng  up  and 
down  with  the  genuine  tone  and  carriage  of  true 
nobility — 

''  I  say,  sir,  do  yon  know  the  gentleman  whom 
yoQ  are  treating  with  such  impertinence  ?  Perhaps 
you  mistake  me,  on  account  of  a  supposed  resem- 
Uanoe  for  some  former  acquaintance  of  yours.  If 
90,  correct  yoxurself ;  I  have  never  seen  you  till  this 
moment.'' 
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There,  howereTj  waa  the  grin,  iind  there  were  the 
^es,  as  before,  to  which  we  must  add  a  small  bit  of 
pantomime  on  the  part  of  Morty  O'Flaherty,  for 
such  was  the  Berranfs  name,  which  bit  of  pantomime 
cotuoBted  in  his  (Marty's)  laying  bis  forefinger  very 
knowingly  alongside  his  noae,  «uJaiming  in  a  cantions 
and  friendly  Toice,  however — 

"  Barney,  aehora,  doa't  be  alarmed ;  there's  no 
barm  done  yet.     You'ie  safe  if  yon  behave  yonself." 

""What!"  said  Norton— "By  the  bones  of  St. 
Patrick  but  you  are  Morty  CVFlaberty  !  D — n  it, 
my  dear  Mor^,  why  didn't  yon  make  yourself  knoim 
at  once ;  it  would  have  relieved  both  of  ns." 

"  One  of  tu,  you  mane,"  replied  Morty,  vith  a 
wink. 

"  Upon  my  soul  I  am  glad  to  see  yoa,  If  ortf . 
And  bow  are  you,  man  alive  ?  In  a  snug  birth  here, 
I  se^  with  the  fitther  of  my  friend,  Lord  Dunroe." 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Morty,  shrewdly ;  "  is  that  it  ? 
Yoxajriendf  Ob,  I  see.  Nate  as  ever,  like  a  clsne 
sixpence.  WeU,  Bam^,  the  worid  wiU  have  its 
way." 

"  Ay,  Morty,  and  we  most  comply  with  it.  Some 
it  brings  up,  and  others  it  brings  down." 

"  Whisht  now,  Bam^,"  said  Morty ;  "  let  by- 
gones be  bygones.  That  it  didn't  bring  yon  tqi,  be 
thankfiil  to  a  gracious  Providence  and  a  li^t  pair  0* 
heels ;  thaf  s  all.     And  what  are  yon  now  ?" 

"Xo  longer  Barney  Bryan,  at  any  rate,"  r^£ed 
the  otlier.     "  My  name,  at  present,  is  Norton." 

"  Af  present  I  Upon  my  sowl,  Barney,  so  &r  as 
names  goes  you're  a  walkin'  catalc^e." 

"  Tliomas  Norton,   Esquire ;    lesiding  with  that 
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distingolsbed  joung  nobleman^  Lord  Dunroey  as  his 
bosGin  firiaid  and  inaepaiable  oompanioiu'' 

"  Hem !  I  see,''  said  Morty^  with  a  shrog^  which 
he  meant  as  one  of  compassion  fpr  the  aforesaid 
Lord  Donroe;  ''son  to  my  masther.  Well,  God 
pity  him,  Barney,  is  the  worst  I  wish  him.  Tou 
win  take  care  of  him;  you^  tache  him  a  thing  or 

two— and  that's  enough.     But  Bam^ " 

"  D— n  Barney — ^Mr.  Norton's  the  word." 
"  Well,  Mr.  Norton — ah,  Mr.  Norton,  there's  one 
penon  youll  neglect." 
•*Whoisthat,  Morty?" 

"  Faith,  your  mother's  son,  achora.  However, 
yoa  know  the  proverb — '  A  burnt  child  dreads  the 
fire.'  You  have  a  neck  still,  Barney — ^beg  pardon, 
Mr.  Norton — don't  foi^  thai  fact." 

''And  I'll  take  care  of  the  said  neck,  beUeve  me, 
Mofty;  I  shall  keep  it  safe,  never  fear." 

"Take  caie  you  don't  keep  it  a  little  too  safe. 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough.  Bar — Mr.  Norton." 

"  It  is,  Morty ;  and  I  trust  you  will  remember 
tliat  that  is  to  be  a  regulation  between  us.  '  A  dose 
mouth  is  the  sign  of  a  wise  head,'  too ;  and  there's 
a  comrade  for  your  proverb — but  we  are  talking  too 
long.  Listen;  keep  my  secret,  and  I  will  make  it 
Yorth  your  while  to  do  so.  You  may  ruin  me,  with- 
out aernng  yourself;  but  as  a  proof  that  you  will 
find  me  your  friend,  I  will  slip  you  five  guineas,  as 
a  recompense,  you  know,  for  taking  care  of  the 
landan  and  horses.  In  short,  if  we  work  into  each 
other's  hands  it  will  be  the  better  for  us  both." 

"  I'll  keep  your  saicret,"  rephed  honest  Morty, 
"  80  long,  Barney — hem  1  Mr.  Norton — as  you  keep 
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yourself  honest ;  but  1^11  dirty  my  hands  wid  none  o' 
your  money.  If  I  was  willin'  to  betray  you,  ifs  not 
a  bribe  would  prevent  me." 

Mr.  Norton^  in  a  few  moments^  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  Lord  Cullamore. 

On  entering  the  apartment^  the  old  nobleman^ 
with  ea^y  and  native  courtesy  rose  up,  and  received 
him  with  every  mark  of  attention  and  respect. 

"  I  am  happy^  Mr.  Norton,"  he  proceeded,  '^  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  thank  you  for  the  firiendship 
and  kindness  which  my  son,  Lord  Dunroe,  has  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  receive  at  your  hands.  He  speaks 
of  you  with  such  warmth,  and  in  terms  of  such  high 
esteem,  that  I  felt  naturally  anxious  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  as  his  friend.     Pray,  be  seated.'^ 

Norton,  who  was  a  quick  and  ready  fellow,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  bowed  lowly,  and  with  every 
mark  of  the  deepest  respect ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  certainly  started  upon  a  high  and  a  rather 
hazardous  theory — ^to  wit,  that  of  a  man  of  conse- 
quence, who  widied  to  be  considered  with  respect  to 
Dunroe  rather  as  a  patron  than  a  dependant. 

The  fellow,  we  should  have  stated  to  the  reader, 
was  originally  from  Kerry,  and  consequently  had  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek  —  an 
acquisition  which  often  stood  him  in  stead  through  life ; 
joined  to  which  was  an  assurance  that  nothing  short 
of  a  scrutiny  such  as  Morty  O^Flayherty's  could 
conquer. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  lord,"  he  replied,  "  you  quite 
overrate  any  trifling  services  I  may  have  rendered  to 
my  friend  Dunroe.  Upon  my  soul  and  honoiur  you 
do.     I  have  done  nothing  for  him — ^that  is,  nothing 
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to  speaik  of.  But  the  truth  is,  I  took  a  fancy  to 
Donroe ;  and  I  do  assure  you  again.  Lord  CuUamore, 
that  when  I  do  take  a  fancy  to  any  person — a  rare 
case  with  me,  I  grant — I  would  go  any  possible 
lengths  to  ser^e  him.  Every  man  has  his  whim,  my 
kml,  and  that  is  mine.  I  hope  your  lordship  had  a 
pleasant  trip  across  Channel?'' 

^Tea,  thank  you,  Mr.  Norton;  but  I  have  been 
kg  some  time  past  in  deUcate  health,  and  am  not 
now  so  capable  of  bearing  the  trip  as  formerly.  Still 
I  fed  no  reason  to  complain,  although  £ar  from 
Strang.  Dunroe,  I  perceive,  is  reduced  considerably 
by  his  wound,  and  the  consequent  confinement/' 

''Oh,  naturally,  of  course,  my  lord;  but  a  few 
days  now  will  set  him  upon  his  l^s." 

"  That,  it  serans  to  me,  Mr.  Norton,  was  a  very 
ixSsh  and  unpleasant  affair  altogether." 

''Nothing  could  be  more  so,  my  lord.  It  was  alto- 
gether wrong  on  the  part  of  Dunroe ;  and  so  I  told 
him." 
"  Could  you  not  have  prevented  it,  Mr.  Norton  ?" 
^  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good.  Lord  Cullamore.  Ask 
me  could  I  prevent  or  check  a  flash  of  lightning. 
U(xm  my  soul  and  honour,  the  thing  was  over,  and 
my  poor  friend  down,  before  you  could  say  Jack 
Eobinson — ^hem  I — ^as  we  say  in  Connaught." 

"  You  have  travelled,  too,  with  my  son,  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, and  he  is  perfectly  sensible  of  the  services  you 
have  rendered  him  during  his  tour." 

"God  forbid,  my  Lord  Cullamore,  that  I  should 
assmne  any  superiority  over  poor,  kind-hearted,  and 
honoorable  Dunroe;  but  as  you  are  his  father,  my 
lord,  I  may — and  with  pride  and  satisfaction  I  do  it— 
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put  the  matter  upon  its  proper  footings  and  say,  tkat 
Dunroe  travelled  with  me.  The  thing  is  nei&er 
here  nor  there,  of  course,  nor  would  I  ever  allude  to 
it  unless  as  a  proof  of  my  r^ard  and  affection  for 
him/' 

'^  That  only  enhances  your  kindness^  Mr.  Norton.^' 
*'Why,  my  lord,  I  met  Dunroe  in  Paris — no 
matter,  I  took  him  out  of  some  difficulties,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  getting  into  more.  He  had  been. 
set  by  a  clique  of — ^but  I  will  not  dwdl  on  this,  it 
looks  like  egotism — ^I  said  before,  I  took  a  fimcj  to 
him — for  it  frequently  happens,  my  good  lord^ 
that  you  take  a  fancy  to  the  person  you  have 
served/' 

''  True  enough,  indeed,  Mr.  Norton." 
*'  I  am  fond  of  travelling,  and  was  about  to  make 
my  fourth  or  fifth  tour,  when  I  met  your  son,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crew  of— but  I  have  alluded  to  this 
a  moment  ago.     At  all  events^,  I  saw  his  danger — a 
young  man  exposed  to  temptation — ^the  most  aUuring 
and  perilous.     Well,  my  lord,  mine  was  a  name  of 
some  weight  and  authority,  affording  just  the  kind  of 
countenance  and  protection  your  son  required.     Well 
I  travelled  with  him,  guarded  him,  guided  him,  for  as 
to  any  inconvenience  I  may  myself  have  experienced  in 
taking  him  by  the  most  comprehensive  routes,  and  some 
other  matters,  they  are  not  worth  naming.    Of  course 
I  introduced  him  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  France  —  to  the  Marquess   De   Fogleville, 
for  instance,  the  Count  Bascallion,  Baron  Snottelin, 
and  some  others  of  the  first  rank  and  nobility  of  the 
country.     The  pleasure  of  his  society,  however,  more 
than  compensated  me  for  all." 
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"  But  pardon  me,  Mr.  Norton,  I  beKeve  the  title 
and  famfly  of  De  Fc^leville  have  been  extinct.  The  last 
of  them  was  guillotined  not  long  since  for  an  attempt 
to  steal  the  crown  jewels  of  France,  I  think/' 

"  True,  my  lord,  you  are  perfectly  right,  the  un- 
happy man  was  an  insane  legitimist ;  but  the  title  and 
estates  haye  been  reviyed  in  the  person  of  another 
member  of  the  family,  the  present  marquess,  who 
is  a  nobleman  of  high  consideration  and  honour/' 

"  Oh,  indeed !  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  Mr. 
Norton,''  said  his  lordship,  '^  I  am  quite  surprised 
of  the  extent  of  your  generosity  and  goodness  to  my 


Bon." 


^But,  my  lord,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  up 
Bimroe,  or  abandon  the  poor  feUow  yet  awhile.  I  am 
Actermined  to  teach  him  economy  in  managing  his 
affidrs;,  to  make  him  know  the  value  of  time,  of 
moa^,  and  of  system,  in  everything  pertaining  to 
life  and  business.  Nor  do  I  r^ret  what  I  have  done, 
Bor  what  I  propose  to  do ;  fsor  from  it,  my  lord.  All 
I  ask  is,  that  he  will  always  look  upon  me  as  a  Mend, 
cr  an  elder  brother,  and  consult  me,  confide  in  m^ 
and  come  to  me,  in  fact,  or  write  to  me,  whenever  he 
iDay  thiuk  I  can  be  of  sendee  to  him." 

**  And  in  Ins  name,  of  course,  I  may  at  least  thank 
yoQ,  Mr.  Norton,"  replied  the  Earl,  with  a  slight 
inmy  in  his  manner,  ''not  only  for  all  you  have  done, 
^  for  all  you  propose  to  do,  as  you  say." 

Norton  shook  his  head  peronptorily.  ''Pardon 
me,  my  lord,  no  thanks.  I  am  overpaid  by  the  plea- 
nue  of  ranking  Dunroe  among  the  number  of  my 
fciends." 

"  You  are  too  kind,  indeed,  Mr.  Norton ;  and  I 
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trust  my  son  will  be  duly  grateful,  as  he  is  duly  sen- 
sible of  all  you  have  done  for  him.  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Norton,  you  alluded  to.Connaught.  You  are,  I 
presume,  an  Irishman  ?" 

''  I  am  an  Irishman,  my  lord." 

''Of  course,  sir,  I  make  no  inquiry  as  to  your 
individual  family.  I  am  sure  from  what  }  have  seen 
of  you  they  must  have  been,  and  are,  persons  of  worth 
and  consideration ;  but  I  wished  to  ask  if  the  name 
be  a  numerous  one  in  Ireland,  or  rather,  in  your  part 
of  it — ^Connaught  ?" 

''Numerous,  my  lord,  no,  not  very  numerous, 
but  of  the  first  respectability." 

"  Pray,  is  your  Mher  living,  Mr.  Norton  ?  If  ie 
be,  why  don^t  you  bring  him* among  us?  And  if 
you  have  any  brother,  I  need  scarcely  say  w2iat 
pleasure  it  would  afford  me,  having,  as  you  are  aware^ 
I  presume,  some  influence  with  ministers,  to  do  any- 
thing I  could  for  him,  should  he  require  it ;  probably 
in  the  shape  of  a  foreign  appointment,  or  something 
that  way.  Anything,  Mr.  Norton,  to  repay  a  por- 
tion of  what  is  due  to  you  by  my  family." 

"  I  thank  your  lordship,"  repUed  Tom.  "  My  poor 
father  was,  as  too  many  other  Irish  gentlemen  have 
been,  what  is  termed  a  hard  goer  (the  honest  man 
was  a  horse  jockey  like  myself,  thought  Tom) — ^and 
indeed  ran  through  a  great  deal  of  property  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  (when  he  was  huntsman 
to  Lord  Rattlecap^  he  went  through  many  an 
estate)." 

"  Well,  but  your  brother?" 

"  Deeply  indebted,  my  lord,  but  I  have  no  brother 
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finng.  Poor  Edward  did  get  a  foreign  appoinimeni 
manj  years  ago  (he  was  transported  for  horse  steals 
ing),  bj  the  inflaence  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
oor  judges^  who  strongly  advised  him  to  accept  it^ 
and  returned  his  name  to  government  as  a  worthy  and 
soitahle  candidate.  He  died  there^  my  lord,  in  the 
disdiarge  of  his  appointed  duties.  Poor  Ned,  how- 
ever, was  nerer  fond  of  public  business  under  govern- 
ment, and  indeed  accepted  the  appointment  in  ques- 
tion with  great  reluctance.^' 

'^The  reason  why  I  made  these  inquiries  about  the 
name  of  Norton/'  said  Lord  Cullamore,  "  is  this. 
There  was  several  years  ago  a  respectable  female  of 
the  name,  who  held  a  confidential  situation  in  my 
^milj.  I  have  long  lost  sight  of  her,  however,  and 
would  be  glad  to  know  whether  she  is  living  or  dead.'' 

('%  sister-in-law,"  thought  Tom).  "  I  fear,"  he 
replied,  ''  I  can  raider  you  no  information  on  that 
pointy  my  lord ;  the  last  female  branch  of  our  part  of 
the&mily  was  my  grandmother,  who  died  about  three 
years  ago." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  the  apartment, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  letter,  for  which  office  he  had 
receiyed  a  bribe  of  half-a-crown.  '^  I  beg,  pardon, 
mj  lord,  but  there's  a  woman  at  the  hall  door,  who 
wishes  this  letter  to  be  handed  to  that  gentleman ; 
but  I  fear  there's  some  mistake,"  he  added,  '4t  is 
Erected  to  Barney  Bryan,  She  insists  he  is  here,  and 
that  ahe  saw  him  come  into  the  house." 

"Barney  Bryan,"  said  Tom,  with  great  coolness; 
''show  me  the  letter,  for  I  think  I  know  something 
%b(mt  it     Yes,  I  am  right.     It  i^  an  insane  woman. 
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my  lord,  wife  to  a  jockey  of  mme,  who  broke  hii 
neck  riding  my  celebrated  horse.  Black  and  all  Black\ 
on  the  Curragh.  The  poor  creature  cannot  believe 
that  her  husband  is  dead,  and  thinks  that  I  enjoj) 
that  agreeable  privil^e.  The  circumstance,  indc^dj 
was  a  melancholy  one ;  but  I  have  supported  her  eve^ 
since." 

Morty  (^Flaherty,  who  had  transferred  his  charge 
to  other  hands,  fearing  that  Mister  Norton  might  get 
into  trouble,  now  came  to  the  rescue. 

''Fray,''  said  Tom,  quick  as  lightning,  ''is  that 
insane  creature  below  still,  a  poor  woman  whose 
husband  broke  his  neck  riding  a  race  for  me  on  the 
Curragh,  and  she  thinks  that  I  stand  to  her  in  that 
capacity/' 

"  Oh,  yes ;  she  says,"  added  the  man  who  brought 
the  letter,  "  that  this  gentleman's  name  is  not  Norton, 
but  Bryan — ^Barney  Bryan,  I  think — and  that  he  is 
her  husband,  exactly  as  the  gentleman  says." 

"Just  so,  my  lord,"  said  Tom,  smiling,  "poor 
thing!  what  a  melancholy  delusion." 

"I  was  present  at  the  accident,  Mr.  Norton," 
added  Morty,  boldly,  "and  remember  the  drcum- 
stances,  in  throth,  very  welL  Didn't  the  poor  woman 
lose  her  senses  by  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Tom,  "  I  have  just  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  his  lordship." 

"  And — ^beg  pardon,  Mr.  Norton — doesn't  she  take 
you  for  her  husband  from  that  day  to  this?" 

"  Yes,  so  I  have  said." 

"  Oh,  Ood  help  her,  poor  thing  I  Isn't  she  to  be 
pitied?"  added  Morty,  with  a  dry  roguish  glance  at 
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Mr.  NortoQ ;  *'  throih^  she  has  a  hard  fate  of  it. 
HowaniTer^  ahe  is  gone.  I  got  her  off^  an'  now  the 
plaoe  is  dear  of  the  unfortunate  creature.  The  Lord 
look  to  her!'' 

The  aeryants  then  withdrew^  and  Norton  made  his 
paitiDg  bow  to  Lord  CuUamore^  whom  we  now  leave 
to  Us  meditatioDa  on  the  subject  of  this  interview. 


i 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

a  8pt  bswabbed — sik  thomas  oottblilt  chabges  e01cb  bt  the 
stbange&  with  the  bemoyal  and  pisapfeabakgb  of  his 
bbotheb's  son. 

We  left  the  Black  Baronet  in  a  frame  of  mind  by 
no  means  to  be  envied  hj  our  readers.  The  dis- 
appearance of  his  daughter  and  her  maid  had  stunned 
and  so  completely  prostrated  him^  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  energy  even  for  a  burst  of  his  usual  dark 
and  overbearing  resentment.  In  this  state  of  mind^ 
however^  he  was  better  able  to  reflect  upon  the  dis- 
tressing occurrence  that  had  happened.  He  bethought 
him  of  Lucy^s  delicacy^  of  her  sense  of  honour^  her 
uniform  propriety  of  conduct,  her  singular  self-respect, 
and  after  all,  of  the  complacent  spirit  of  obedience 
with  which,  in  everything  but  her  contemplated  union 
with  Lord  Dunroe,  she  had,  during  her  whole  life, 
and  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  accommo- 
dated herself  to  his  wishes.  He  then  reflected  upon 
the  fact  of  her  maid  having  accompanied  her,  and 
concluded,  very  naturally,  that  if  she  had  resolved  to 
elope  with  this  hateful  stranger,  she  would  have  done 
so  in  pursuance  of  the  precedent  set  by  most  young 
ladies  who  take  such  steps — that  is,  unaccompanied 
by  any  one  but  her  lover.  From  this  view  of  the 
case  he  gathered  comfort,  and  was  beginning  to  feel 
his  mind  somewhat  more  at  ease,  when  a  servant 
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entered  to  say  that  Mr.  Crackenfadge  requested  to 
tee  him  on  particular  busineta. 

**  He  has  come  to  annoy  me  about  that  d d 

magistrBcy,  I  aappoee,'' exclaimed  the  baronet.  "Have 
yoa  any  notion  what  the  worthless  scoundrel  wants, 
Gibson?^' 

**  Not  theleasty  your  honour,  but  he  seems  brim- 
M  of  something.'' 

''Ay,  Mmful  of  ignorance,  and  <tf  impertinence,  too, 
if  he  durst  show  it ;  yes,  and  of  as  mudi  pride  and 
opfw^ession  as  could  well  be  contained  in  a  miserable 
carcase  like  his.  As  he  is  a  sneaking  vigilant  rascal, 
howerer,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  the  spy  in  his  com- 
poaiticHi^  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  able  to 
give  me  some  information  as  touching  the  disappear- 
ance of  Miss  Gourlay.'^ 

Gibson,  after  making  his  bow,  withdrew,  and  the 
TCdoobtable  Crackenfiidge  was  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  baronet. 

Hie  first  thing  the  former  did  was  to  survey  the 

ooimtenance  of  his  patron,  for  as  such  he  wished  to 

onader  him  and   to  find  him.     There,  then,  Sir 

Homas  sat,  stem  but  indifferent,  with  precisely  the 

ei^ression  of  a  tiger  lying  gloomily  in  his  den,  the 

natural  ferocity  "  in  grim  repose'*  for  the  time,  but 

eridentiy  ready  to  blaze  up  at  anything  that  might 

distarb  or  provoke  him.     Had  Crackenfudge  been 

gifted  with  either  tact  or  experience,  or  any  enlarged 

knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  especially  of  the  deep, 

dark,  and  impetuous  one  that  beat  in  the  bosom  then 

before  him,  be  would  have  studied  the  best  and  least 

Planning  manner  of  conveying  intelligence  calculated 

to  produce  such  terrific  effects  upon  a  man  Uke  Sir 

e2 
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Thomaa  Groorlaj.  Of  this^  however,  lie  knew  nothing, 
although  his  own  intercourse  with  him  might  have 
well  taught  him  the  necessaiy  lesson. 

"  Wdl,  Mr.  Crackenfiidge/'  said  the  latter,  with- 
out moYingy  ''  what's  wrong  now  ?  Whaf  s  the 
news?*' 

"  There's  nothing  wrong.  Sir  Thomas,,  and  a;'?e 
good  news.'' 

The  baronefs  eye  and  brow  lost  some  of  thdr 
gloom ;  he  arose  and  commenced,  as  was  his  custom, 
to  walk  across  the  room. 

"  Praj  what  is  this  good  news,  Mr.  Crackenfudge? 
Will  jou  be  kind  enough,  without  anj  unnecessary 
circumlocntion,  to  &your  your  friends  with  it  ?" 

''With  pleasure,,  Sir  Thomas,  because  a  know 
you  are  anxious  to  hear  it,  and  it  deeply  concerns 
you." 

Sir  Thomas  paused,  turned  round,  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment  with  an  impatient  scowl;  but  in  the 
meaningless  and  simpering  face  before  him,  he  could 
Tead  nothing  but  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  an 
impudent  chuckle  of  satisfaction;  and  this,  indeed, 
was  no  more  than  what  Crackenfudge  felt,  who  had 
altogether  foigotten  the  nature  of  the  communication 
he  was  about  to  make,  dreadful  and  disastrous  as  it 
was,  and  thought  only  of  the  claim  upon  Sir  Thomas's 
influence  which  he  was  about  to  establish  with  refer- 
ence to  the  magistracy.  It  was  the  reflection,  then,  of 
this  train  of  little  ambition  which  Sir  Thomas  read 
in  his  coimtenance,  and  mistook  for  some  communi- 
cation that  might  relieve  him,  and  set  his  mind  pro- 
bably at  ease.  The  scowl  we  alluded  to  accordingly 
disappeared,  and   Sir  Thomas,  after  the  glance  we 
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lave  recorded,  said,  checking  himflelf  into  a  nulder 
and  more  encouraging  tone, — 

''Go  on,  Mr.  Crackenfiidge,  let  us  hear  it  at 
onoe.'' 

"  Well,  then,  Sir  Thomas,  a  told  jou  aM  keep  my 
ere  on  that  dbaf" 

^  On  whom  ?  name  him,  sir/' 

''  A  can%  Sir  Thomas ;  the  fellow  in  the  inn.'' 

"Oh!  what  about  Aim ?" 

"  Why  he  has  taken  her  oflF.'' 

"Taken  whom  off?"  shouted  the  baronet,  in  a 
race  of  thunder.  "You  d— — d  scoondiel,  whom 
bas  he  taken  off?" 

''  Your  daughter.  Sir  Thomas — Miss  Gourlaj. 
Tlief  went  tc^ether  in  the ''  Fly"  on  Tuesday  night  last 
to  Dublin  j  a  followed  in  the  ''  Flash  of  Lightning," 
and  seen  them  in  conveisation.     Dandy  Dulcimer, 

wIk)  is  your  friend ^Fof  God's  sake.  Sir  Thomas, 

be  quiet.  You'll  shake  me — a-a-ach — Sir — ^Thom-a» 
as^w-wi-will  you  not  take  my — ^my — ^li-life." 

''  You  lie  like  a  villain,  you  most  contemptible  rep- 
tSe,"  shouted  the  other.  "  My  daughter,  sirrah,  never 
doped  with  an  adventurer.  She  never  eloped  at  all, 
it.  She  durst  not  elope.  She  knows  what  my 
Tengeance  would  be,  sirrah.  She  knows,  you  lying 
wbelp  of  perdition,  that  I  would  pursue  herself  and 
ber  paramour  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  -earth ; 
tbat  I  would  shoot  them  both  dead — ^that  I  would 
trample  upon  and  spurn  their  worthless  carcases,  and 
make  an  example  of  them  to  all  time,  and  through 
in  eternity.     And  you — ^you  prying,  intermeddling 

icoondrel  —  how   durst   you — you   petty,   beggarly 

^rnnt— hated  and  despised  by  poor  and  rich — was  it 

to  mock  mo        " 
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"  Sir  Thom-a-as  a'm — a'm — ^I — ^I — a  ach — or-iir* 
ur-mur-murd-murd-er-er-err-errr/' 

''  Was  it  to  jeer  and  sneer  at  me — ^to  insult  me — you 
miserable  knave — ^to  drive  me  mad — ^into  raging  Gnmj 
— that  you  came^  with  a  smirk  of  satisfaction  on  your 
fiice,  to  communicate  the  disgrace  and  dishonour  of 
my  family — ^the  ruin  of  my  hopes — ^the  frustration  of 
my  ambition— of  all  I  had  set  my  heart  on^  and  that 
I  perilled  my  soul  to  accomplish?  Yes,  you  villain, 
your  eye  was  smiling — elate — ^your  heart  was  glad — 
for,  siirah,  you  hate  me  at  heart/' 

"God!  oh,  oh  I  a'm — ^a'm — ur-urr-urrr — ^whee-ee- 
ee— hee-hee-hee— God  ha-ha-ha-have  mer-mer-merc^ 
on  my  sinf-sinfu-l  sou-so-soul  I  a'm  gone.'' 

**  Yes,  you  hate  me,  villain,  and  this  is  a  triumpli 
to  you ;  every  one  hates  me,  and  every  one  willrgoioe 
at  my  shame.  I  know  it,  you  d — — d  miscreant,  I 
fed  it ;  and  in  return  I^hate,  with  more  than  the 
malignity  of  the  devil,  every  human  creature  that 
God  has  made.  I  have  been  at  enmity  with  them, 
and  in  that  enmity  I  shall  persist ;  deep  and  dark  as 
hell  shall  it  be,  and  unrelenting  as  the  vengeance  of 
a  devil.  There,"  he  added,  throwing  the  almost 
senseless  body  of  Crackenfudge  over  on  a  sofa, "  there, 
you  may  rest  on  that  sofa,  and  get  breath;  get 
breath  quickly,  and  mark,  obey  me." 

''Yes,  Sir  Thomas,  a'will;  a'U  do  anything,  pro- 
vided you'll  let  me  escape  with  my  life.  God  I  a'm 
nearly  dead,  the  fire's  not  out  of  my  eyes  yet." 

''  Silence,  you  wretched  slave  I"  shouted  the 
baronet,  stamping  with  rage ;  "  not  another  word  of 
complaint,  but  listen  to  me — ^hsten  to  me,  I  say :  go 
on,  and  let  me  hear,  fu%  and  at  hu^e,  the  wither* 
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ing  liistoiy  of  this  baming  and  most  flagitious  di8.i 


But  if  a  do,  yoall  only  beat  and  throttle  me  to 
death.  Sir  Thomaa.' 

WLether  I  may  or  may  not  do  so^  go  on,  villain — 
go  on,  and  that  qnickly,  or  by  heayens  I  shall  tear 
the  Tenomoiia  heart  fincnn  yoor  body,  and  trample  the 
blade  intelligence  ont  of  it.     Proceed  instantly/^ 

With  a  fuce  of  sadi  distress  as  our  readers  may 
vdl  imagine,  and  a  voice  whose  quavers  of  terror 
were  in  admirable  accordance  with  it,  liie  unfortunate 
Ondcenfiidge  related  the  drcumstance  of  Lucy's  visit 
to  Dublin,  as  he  considered  it,  and,  in  fact,  so  iGur  as 
he  was  acquainted  with  her  motions,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  a  decided  elopement,  without  the  possibility 
of  entertaining  either  doubt  or  mistake  about  it. 

In  the  meantime,  how  shall  we  describe  the  savage 
Any  of  the  baronet,  as  the  trembling  wretch  pro- 
ceeded? It  is  impossible.  His  rage,  die  vehemence 
of  Ms  gestures,  the  spasms  that  seemed  to  seize  some- 
times  upon  his  features  and  sometimes  upon  his 
fimbsy  as  well  as  upon  different  parts  of  his  body, 
tnnsformed  him  into  the  appearance  of  something 
ftat  was  unnatural  and  frightfuL  He  bit  his  lips  in 
the  effort  to  restrain  these  tremendous  paroxysms, 
until  the  bloody  foam  fell  in  red  flakes  from  his 
Bumth,  and  as  portions  of  it  were  carried  by  the 
violence  of  his  gesticulations  over  several  parts  of  his 
hot,  he  had  more  the  appearance  of  some  bloody- 
fiuiged  ghoul,  reeking  from  the  spoil  of  a  midnight 
grave,  than  that  of  a  human  being. 

^  Now,"  said  he, ''  how  did  it  happen  that — braiur 
leas,  worthless,  and  beneath  all  contempt,  as  you  are. 
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most  execrable  scoundrel — yoa  suffered  that  adroit 
ruffian^  Duldmer — ^whom  I  shall  punish^  never  fear — 
how  came  it,  you  despicable  libel  on  nature  and 
common  sense — ^that  jou  allowed  him  to  humbug  you 
to  your  fiace,  to  laugh  at  you,  to  scorn  you,  to  spit 
upon  you,  to  poke  your  ribs,  as  if  you  were  an  idiot, 
as  you  are,  and  to  kick  you,  as  it  were,  in  every 
imaginable  part  of  your  worthless  carcase — how  did 
it  come,  I  say,  that  you  did  not  watch  them  properly, 
that  you  did  not  get  them  immediately  arrested,  as 
you  ought  to  have  done,  or  that  you  did  not  do  more 
than  would  merely  enable  you  to  chronicle  my  dis- 
grace  and  misery  ?'' 

''A  did  all  a  could.  Sir  Thomas.  A  searched 
through  all  Dublin  for  her  without  success;  but 
as  to  where  he  has  her,  a  can't  guess.  The  first 
thing  a  did  afther  takin'  a  sleep,  was  to  come  an'  tell 
you  to-day ;  for  a  travelled  home  by  last  nighfs  coach. 
You  ought  to  do  something.  Sir  Thomas,  for  eveiy 
one  has  it  now.  If  s  through  all  Ballymacruiskeen. 
'Deed,  a  pity  you.  Sir  Thomas." 

Now  this  unfortunate  being  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  last  brief  silence  of  the  baronet  resulted  from 
some  reasonable  attention  to  what  he  (Crackenfiidge) 
had  been  saying,  whereas  the  fact  was,  that  his 
terrible  auditor  had  been  transfixed  into  the  highest 
and  most  uncontrollable  fit  of  indignation  by  the 
substance  of  his  words. 

'*  What  I"  said  he,  in  a  voice  that  made  Cracken- 
fudge  leap  at  least  a  foot  from  the  sofiu  "  You  pity 
me,  do  you  \ — you,  you  diabolical  eavesdropper,  you 
pity  me  I    Sacred  heaven  I    And,  again,  you  searched 
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through  all  Dublin  for  my  daughter ! — carrying  her 
disgrace  and  infiunj  wherever  you  appeared,  and  ad- 
vertising them  as  you  went  along,  Uke  an  emissary  of 
shame  and  calumny,  as  you  are.  Yes/'  said  he,  as 
he  foamed  with  the  fury  of  a  raging  bull ;  "  '  I — I — 
1/  you  might  have  said,  '  a  nameless  whelp,  sprung 
from  the  dishonest  dippings  of  a  counter — 1,  I  say^ 
am  in  quest  of  Miss  Gourlay,  who  has  eloped  with 
&n  adventurer,  an  impostor — with  a  brushmaker's 
derL' " 

"A  tooth-brush  manufacturer.  Sir  Thomas,  and, 
you  know,  they  are  often  made  of  ivory .'* 

"  Come,  you  intermeddling  rascal,  I  must  either 
tear  you  asunder  or  my  brain  will  burst ;  I  will  not 
We  such  a  worthless  life  as  yours  on  my  hands, 
however;  you  vermin,  out  with  you;  I  might  have 
home  anything  but  your  compassion,  and  even  thai 
too;  but  to  blazon  through  a  gaping  metropolis  the 
in&my  of  my  family— of  all  that  was  dear  to  me— to 
torn  the  name  of  my  child  into  a  polluted  word, 
which  modest  Ups  would  fed  ashamed  to  utter;  nor, 
lastly,  can  I  foi^ve  you  the  crime  of  making  me 
suffer  this  mad  and  unexampled  agony  .^' 

Action  now  took  the  place  of  words,  and  had,  in- 
deed, come  in  as  an  auxiliary  for  some  time  previous. 
He  seized  the  unfortunate  Crackenfiidge,  and  as,  with 
red  and  dripping  Ups,  he  gave  vent  to  the  furious 
cmptions  of  his  fiery  spirit,  like  a  Hving  Vesuvius — 
for  we  know  of  no  other  comparison  so  appropriate — 
he  kicked  and  cuffed  the  wretched  and  unlucky  inteU 
%eacer,  until  he  fairly  threw  him  out  at  the  hall  door, 
whidi  he  himself  shut  after  him.    "  Begone,  villain  I'' 

e8 
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he  exclaimed ;  ''  and  may  70a  never  die  till  yon  feeJ 
the  tonnents  which  70a  have  kindled^  like  the  flaniies 
of  hell,  within  me  V* 

On  entering  the  room  again,  he  found,  however, 
that  with  a  being  even  so  wretched  and  contemptible 
as  Crackenfudge,  there  had  departed  a  portion  of  his 
strength.     So  long  as  he  had  an  object  on  which  to 
launch  his  fiuy,  he  felt  that  he  could  still  sustain  Hie 
battle  of  his  passions.     But  now  a  heav7  sense  came 
over  him,  as  if  of  something  which  he  oould   not 
miderstand  or  anal7ze.     His  heart  sank,  and  he  felt 
a  nameless  and  indescribable  terror  within  him— ^-a 
terror  he  thought  quite  distinct  firom  the  conduct  of 
his  daughter,  or  of  an7thing  else  he  had  heard.      He 
had,  in  &ct,  lost   all  perception  of  his  individual 
miaer7,  and  a  mond  gloom,  black  aa  night,  seemed  to 
cover  and  mingle  with  those  fier7  tortures  which  were 
consuming  him.     An  apprehension,  also,  of  imme- 
diate dissolution  came  over  him — ^his  memory  grew 
gradual^  weaker  and  weaker,  imtil  he  felt  himself  no 
longer  able  to  account  for  the  scene  which  had  just 
takoi  place;  and  for  a  brief  pmod,  although  he  neiti&er 
swooned  nor  fainted,  nor  fell  into  a  fit  of  any  kind, 
he  experienced  a  stupor  that  amounted  to  a  complete 
unconsciousness  of  being,  if  we  except  an  undying 
impression  of  some  great  evil  which  had  be£Edlen  him, 
and  which  lay,  like  a  grim  and  insatiable  monster, 
tearing  up  his  heart.     At  length,  by  a  violent  effort, 
he  recovered  a  little,  became  once  more  conscious, 
walked  about  for  some  time,  then  surveyed  himself 
in  the  glass,  and  what  between  the  cadaverous  hue  of 
his  &ce  and  the  flakes  of  red  foam  which  we  have 
described,  wh^i  taken  in  connexion  with  his  thick, 
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midiii^t  brows,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that  he 
mt  alarmed  at  the  state  to  which  he  awakened. 

After  some  time,  howerer,  he  rang  for  Gibson, 
who,  on  seeing  him,  started. 

**  Good  God,  sir  V  said  he,  quite  alarmed — "  what 
tt  Oe  matter  f^' 

''  I  did  not  ring  for  you,  sir,''  he  repHed,  "  to  ask 
impertinent  questions.     Send  Gillespie  to  me.'' 

Gibson  withdrew,  and  in  the  meantime  his  master 
went  to  his  dressing-room,  where  he  washed  himself 
fiee  of  the  bloody  evidences  of  his  awful  passions. 
This  being  don^  he  returned  to  the  library,  where,  in 
a  few  minutes,  Gillespie  attended  him. 

"  Gille^e,"  he  exclaimed,  '^  do  you  fear  Gk)d?" 
^  I  hope  I  do.  Sir  Thomas,  as  well  as  another,  at 
iny  rate." 

"  Well,  then,  begone,  for  you  are  useless  to  me^ 
hegone,  sirra,  and  get  me  some  one  that  fears  neither 
God  nor  deidl." 

''  Why,  Sir  Thomas,"  relied  the  ruffian,  who, 
bsnng  expected  a  job,  felt  anxious  to  retrieve  him- 
self, ''  as  to  that  matter,  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  was 
or^burthened  with  much  fear  of  either  one  or  other 
<if  fliem.  Indeed,  I  bdieve,  thank  goodness,  I  have 
M  little  religion  as  most  people." 
''Are   you  sure,  nrra,  that  you  have  no  con- 

m 

Why — hem — I  have  done  things  tar  your  honour 
before,  you  know.  As  to  religion,  however,  I'D  stand 
^n  having  as  little  of  it  as  e'er  a  man  in  the 
barony.  I  give  up  to  no  one  in  a  want  of  that 
ooimnodity." 

"  What  proof  can  you  afford  me  that  you  are  free 
from  it?" 
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"  Why,  Pm  d d  if  I  know  the  twelve  com- 

mandments,  and,  besides,  I  was  only  at  chnidi  three 
times  in  my  life,  and  I  fell  asleep  under  the  sermon 
each  time;  religion,  sir,  nerer  agreed  with  me.'' 

''To  blason  my  shame! — ^bad  Plough;   but  the 

ruin  of  my  hopes,  d n  you,  sir,  how  durst  you 

publish  my  disgrace  to  the  world  ?" 

"1,  your  honour!  Til  take  my  oath  I  never 
breathed  a  syllable  of  it;  and  you  know  yourself^ 
air,  the  man  was  too  drunk  to  be  able  to  speak  or 
remember  anything  of  what  happened/' 

''  Sir,  you  came  to  mock  and  jeer  at  me ;  and, 
besides,  you  are  a  liar,  she  has  not  eloped/' 

''I  don't  understand  you.  Sir  Thomas,''  said 
Gillepsie,  who  saw  at  once  by  his  master's  disturbed 
and  wandering  eye,  that  the  language  he  uttered  was 
not  addressed  to  him. 

''  What — ^what,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  rising  up  and 
stretching  himself,  in  order  to  call  back  his  scattered 
fiacttlties.  ''  Eh,  Gillespie  ! — ^what  brought  you  here, 
sirra?  Are  you  too  come  to  triumph  over  the 
ambitious  projector?  What  am  I  saying?  I  sent 
for  you,  Gillespie,  did  I  not  ?" 

"  You  did.  Sir  Thomas;  and  with  regard  to  what 
we  were  speaking  about — ^I  mean  religion, — ^I'U  hould 
a  pound  note  with  Charley  Corbet,  when  he  comes 
back,  that  I  have  less  of  it  than  him ;  and  we'll  both 
leave  it  to  your  honour,  as  the  best  judge;  now,  if  I 
haye  less  of  it  than  Charley,  I  think  I  deserve  the 
preference/' 

The  baronet  looked  at  him,  or  rather  in  the 
direction  where  he  stood,  which  induced  Gillespie  to 
suppose  that  he  was  paying  the  strictest  attention  to 
what  he  said. 
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"  Beaidesy  I  onoe  caugUt  Charley  at  Ids  prayers^ 
Sir  Thomas;  bat  Fd  be  glad  to  see  the  man  that 
erer  caught  me  at  them — ^that's  the  chat" 

Sir  Thomas  placed  his  two  hands  upon  his  eyes  for 
as  good  as  a  minute,  after  which  he  removed  them, 
and  stared  about  him  like  one  awakening  firom  a 
distmbed  dream. 

''Eh? — ^Begone  Gillespie;  I  believe  I  sent  for 
you,  but  you  may  go.  I  am  unwell,  and  not  in  a 
condilion  to  speak  to  you.  When  I  want  you  again, 
vou  shall  be  sent  for.^' 

"  I  don^t  care  a  damn  about  either  hell  or  the 
devil.  Sir  Thomas,  especially  when  I'm  drunk ;  and 
I  onces,  for  a  wager,  outswore  Squire  Leatherings, 
who  was  so  deaf  that  I  was  obliged  to  swear  with  my 
mouth  to  the  end  of  his  ear  trumpet.  I  was 
backed  for  fifty  guineas  by  Colonel  Brimstone,  who 
was  head  of  the  Hellfire  Club.'' 

The  baronet  signed  to  him  impatiently  to  begone, 
and  this  worthy  moralist  withdrew,  exclaiming,  as  he 
vent: 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  find  nothing  to 
TOOT  hand  equal  to  myself;  and  if  there's  anything 

to  be  done,  d ^n  me  but  I  deserve  a  preference. 

I  think  merit  ought  to  have  its  reward,  at  any  rate." 
Sir  Thomas,  we  need  not  say,  felt  ill  at  ease.  The 
tomnlts  of  his  mind  resembled  those  of  the  ocean 
after  the  violence  of  the  tempest  has  swept  over  it, 
leaving  behind  that  dark  and  angry  agitation  which 
indicates  the  awfiil  extent  of  its  power.  After  taking 
a  tarn  or  two  through  the  room,  he  felt  &tigued  and 
drowsy,  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  approaclung 
iUneas.  Yielding  to  this  heaviness,  he  stretched  him- 
self on  a  sofa,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  fast  asleep. 
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AU  minds  natundlj  vicions,  or  infineaioed  b^  the 
impulses  of  bad  and  irregular  passions^  are  eBsentially 
vulgar^   mean^    and   cowardly.      Our    baronet    was 
beyond  question  a  striking  proof  of  this  trotii.      Had 
he  possessed  either  dignity^  or  one  spark  of  gentle- 
manly feelings  or  self-respect,  he  would  not    have 
d^raded  himself  from  what  ought  to  have   been 
expected  fix>m  a  man  in  his  position^  by  his  violence 
to  the   worthless   wretch,   Crackenfudge,  who    was 
slight,  comparatively  feeble,  and   by  no   means  a 
match  for  him  in  a  personal  contest.     The   only 
apology  that  can  be  offered  for  him  is,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable he  was  scarcely  conscious,  in  the  whirlwind  and 
tempest  of  his  passions,  that  he  allowed  himself  to 
act  such  a  base  and  unmanly  part  to  a  person  who 
had  not  willingly  offended  him,  and  who  was  entitled, 
whilst  under  Ms  roof,  to  forbearance,  if  not  pro- 
tection, even  in  virtue  of  the  communication  he  had 
made. 

After  sleepmg  about  an  hour,  he  arose  considerably 
refreshed  in  body;  but  the  agony  of  mind,  although 
diminished  in  its  strength  by  its  own  previous 
paroxysms,  was  stiQ  intense  and  bitter.  He  got  up, 
surveyed  himself  once  more  in  the  glass,  adjusted  his 
dress,  and  helped  himself  to  a  glass  or  two  of 
Madeira,  which  was  his  usual  specific  after  tiiese 
internal  conflicts. 

This  day,  however,  was  destined  to  be  one  of  trial 
to  him,  although  by  no  means  lus  last ;  neither  was 
it  ordained  to  bring  forth  the  final  ordeals  that 
awaited  him.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  reflect  upon 
the  measures  which,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
he  ought  to  pursue,  although  he  certainly  was  aoigaged 
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in  coMdCTiiig  the  matter,  when  Gibeon  once  more 
altered  to  let  him  know,  that  a  gentleman  requested 
the  favour  of  a  short  interview. 

''What  gentleman?  Who  is  he?  Fm  not  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  see  any  stranger — ^I  mean,  Gribsonj 
that  I  am  not  weU/^ 

''  Sony  to  hear  it,  sir;  shall  I  teQ  the  gentleman 
yon  can't  see  him  ?" 

"  Yes — no — stay;  do  yon  know  who  he  is?'* 

"  He  is  the  gentleman,  sir,  who  has  been  stopping 
ia  some  time  at  the  Mitre/' 

'' What  r^  ezdaimed  the  baronet,  bouncing  to  hi& 


"  Yea,  air/' 

If  some  notorious  felon,  red  with  half-a-dozen 
murders,  and  who,  having  broken  gaol,  left  an  empty 
nooee  in  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  tq  return  and  offer  himself  up  for  instant 
execution  to  the  aforesaid  hangman,  and  eke  to  the 
sheriff,  we  assert  that  neither  sheriff  nor  hangman, 
nor  hangman  nor  sheriff,  arrange  them  as  you  may, 
could  feel  a  thousandth  part  of  the  astonishment 
vhidi  aeiied  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  on  learning  the 
&ct  conveyed  to  him  by  Gibson.  Sir  Thomas,  how- 
ever, after  the  first  natural  start,  became,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  deadly,  fearfully,  cahn.  It  was  not 
poor  contemptible  Crackenfudge  he  had  to  deal  with 
110V,  but  the  prime  offender,  the  great  felon  himself, 
the  author  of  his  shame,  the  villain  who  poured  in 
the  fire  of  perdition  upon  his  heart,  who  blasted  his 
hopes,  crumbled  into  ruin  all  his  schemes  of  ambition 
for  his  daughter,  and  turned  her  very  name  into  a 
bje-word  of  poUntion  and  guilt.     This  was  the  man 
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whom  lie  was  now  about  to  get  into  his  power ;  the 
man  who,  besides,  had  on  a  former  occasion  bearded 
and  insulted  him  to  his  teeth ; — ^the  skulking  adven- 
turer afiraid  to  disclose  his  name — ^the  low-bom  im- 
postor, living  bj  the  rinsings  of  foul  and  fetid  teeth 
— the  base  upstart — ^the  thief — the  man  who  robbed 
and  absconded  from  his  employer ;  and  this  wretch, 
this  cipher,  so  low  in  the  scale  of  society  and  life, 
was  the  individual  who  had  left  him  what  he  then 
felt  himself  to  be — ^a  thing  crushed,  disgraced,  trodden 
in  the  dust — ^and  then,  his  daughter ! 

"  Gibson,^'  said  he,  "  show  him  into  a  room — say 
I  will  see  him  presently,  in  about  ten  minutes,  or 
less ;  deliver  this  message,  and  return  to  me/' 

In  a  few  moments  Gibson  again  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

"  Gibson,''  continued  his  master,  *'  where  is  Gil- 
lespie ?     Send  him  to  me" 

"  Gillespie's  gone  into  Ballymacruiskeen,  sir,  to  get 
one  of  the  horses  fired/' 

"  Gibson,  you  are  a  good  and  £Edthful^servant.  Go 
to  my  bed-room,  and  fetch  me  my  pistols." 

"  My  God,  Sir  Thomas!  oh,  sir,  for  heaven's  sake, 
avoid  violence!  The  expression  of  your  fiuse.  Sir 
Thomas,  makes  me  tremble." 

Sir  Thomas  spoke  not,  but  by  one  look  Gibson 
felt  that,  he  must  obey  him.  On  returning  with  the 
arms,  his  master  took  them  out  of  his  hands,  opened 
the  pans,  shook  and  stiiTed  the  powder,  examined  the 
flints,  saw  that  they  were  sharp  and  firm,  and  having 
done  so,  he  opened  a  drawer  in  the  table  at  which  he 
usually  wrote,  and  there  placed  them  at  full  cock. 
Gibson  could   perceive   that,    although  unnaturally 
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caifaDy  he  was  nevertiheless  in  a  state  of  great  agita- 
tion ;  for  whilst  examining  the  pistols^  he  observed 
that  his  hand  trembled^  although  his  voice  was  low, 
condensed,  and  firm. 

*'  For  God's  sake.  Sir  Thomas  !  for  the  Almighty 
GodPs  sake——" 

"  Go,  Gibson,  and  desire  '  the  gentleman'  to  walk 
up— show  him  the  way/' 

Sir  Thomas's  mind  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  tumult ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  the  agitation  of  a  man 
withoot  courage.  After  Gibson  had  left  the  room, 
he  grew  absolutely  nervous,  both  in  mind  and  body, 
and  fdt  as  if  he  were  unequal  to  the  conflict  that  he 
expected*  On  hearing  the  firm,  manly  tread  of  the 
stranger,  his  heart  sank,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  violence  abandoned  him,  though  not  the  un- 
generous purpose  which  the  result  of  their  interview 
mig^t  possibly  render  necessary.  At  all  events,  he 
fdt  that  he  was  about  to  meet  the  stranger  in  a  much 
m<»e  subdued  spirit  than  he  had  expected;  simply 
becaose,  not  being  naturally  a  brave  or  a  firm  man. 
Ins  courage,  and  consequently  his  resentment,  cooled 
in  proportion  as  the  distance  between  them  dimi- 
nished. 

Sir  Thomas  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire  as  the  stranger  entered.  The  manner  of  the  latter 
was  cool,  but  cautious,  and  his  bow  that  of  a  perfect 
gentleman.  The  baronet,  surprised  into  more  than  he 
liad  intended,  bowed  haughtily  in  return — ^a  mark  of 
Inspect  which  it  was  not  his  intention  to  have  paid 
idm — 

"  I  presume,  sir,"  said  he,  ''  that  I  understand  the 
objert  of  this  visit  ?" 
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''Yoa  and  I,  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay/'  replied  the 

stranger^  ''  hare  had  one  interview  already — and  but 

^  one;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  anytliing  occurred 

then  between  us  that  could  enable  70a  to  account 

for  my  presence  here.'' 

"  Well,  sir,  perhaps  so/'  replied  the  baronet,  with 
a  sneer;  ''but  to  what  may  T  attribute  the  honour 
of  that  distinguished  presence  ?" 

''  I  come,  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  to  seek  for  an  ex- 
planation on  a  subject  of  the  deepest  importance  to 
the  party  under  wlK>ae  wishes  and  instmctioiis  I  act/' 

"  That  party,  sir,"  replied  the  baronet,  who  alluded 
to  his  daughter,  "has  forfeited  every  right  to  giveyoa 
instructions  on  that,  or  any  other  subject  where  I  am 
concerned.  And,  indeed,  to  speak  candidly,  I  hardly 
know  whether  more  to  admire  her  utter  want  of  all 
shame  in  deputing  you  on  such  a  mission,  or  your 
own  immeasurable  effirontery  in  undertaldng  it." 

''  Sir  Thomas  Grourlay,"  replied  the  stranger,  with 
a  proud  snule  on  his  lips,  ''  I  b^  to  assure  you,  once 
for  all,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  notice,  much 
less  return  such  language  as  you  have  now  applied  to 
me.     Whatever  you  may  forget,  sir,  I  entreat  you. 
to  remember  that  you  are  addressing  a  gentknum, 
who  is  anxious  in  this  interview,  as  wdl  as  upon  all 
occanons  when  we  may  meet,   to  treat   you  with 
courtesy*     And  I  b^  to  say,  now,  that  I  r^ret  the 
warmth  of  my  language  to  you,  though  not  unpro- 
voked, on  a  former  occasion." 

"  Oh,  much  obhged,  sir,"  repUed  the  baronet,  vntb 
a  low  ironical  inclination  of  the  head,  indicative  of  tiie 
most  withering  contempt ;  "  much  obliged,  sir.  Per- 
haps you  would  honour  me  with  your  patronage,  too. 
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I  dare  wMj  that  will  be  the  next  comtesjr.  WeD,  I 
can^t  aaybut  I  am  a  fortunate  fellow.  WiU  70a  have 
the  goodnesBy  however,  to  proceed,  sir,  and  open  your 
Bcgotiatksi?  unlesa,  in  the  true  diplomatic  spirit,  yon 
vish  to  keep  me  in  ignonnoe  of  its  object/' 

^  It  is  a  task  that  I  enter  upon  with  great  pain," 
replied  the  other,  without  noticing  the  oflFeusiye  polite- 
new  of  the  baronet,  "  because  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  associations  connected  with  it,  which  you,  as  a 
hOux,  cannot  c(mtemplate  without  profound  sorrow/' 

'^  Don't  rest  assured  of  that,"  said  Sir  Thomas. 
"Your  philosophy  may  lead  you  astray  there.  A 
aenahle  man,  air,  never  regrets  that  which  is  worth- 

The  stranger  looked  a  good  deal  surprised ;  how- 
ever, he  opened  the  n^otiatioD,  as  the  baronet  said, 
in  doe  form. 

''I  hdiev^  SirThomas  Gkmrlay,"  he  proceeded,  '^you 
rancmber  that  the  son  and  heir  of  your  late  brother,. 
Sir  Edward  Groorlay,  long  deceased,  disappeared  very 
Bystenously  some  eighteoi  years  ago,  and  has  been 
kMt  to  the  fionily  ever  since." 

''Oh,  sir,"  exdaimed  the  baronet,  with  no  little 
Qzpni^  ^  I  beg  your  pardon.  Your  exordtMm  was 
soai^Dlarly  dear,  that  I  did  not  understand  you  be- 
file.    Pray  proceed." 

"  I  trust,  then,  you  understand  me  now,  sir,'^  re- 
fiied  the  stranger ;  *^  and  I  trust  you  will  understand 
me  better  before  we  part" 

The  baronet,  in  spite  of  his  hauteur  and  oontemp- 
toooB  sarcasm,  began  to  feel  uneasy:  for^  to  speak 
truth,  fliere  was  in  the  stranger's  words  and  manner, 
ui  eamestuess  of  purpose,  joined  to  a  cool  and  manly 
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spirit,  that  could  not  be  treated  lightly,  or  with  h 
difference. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Gkiurlay/'  proceeded  the  stranger- 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir/'  said  the  other,  inteil 
rupting  him;  ''plain  Thomas  (}ourlay,  if  you  pleas<{ 
Is  not  that  your  object  ?'^ 

"  Truth,  sir,  is  our  object,  and  justice,  and  the  re\ 
storation  of  the  defrauded  orphan's  rights.  Thes^ 
sir,  are  our  objects ;  and  these  we  shall  endeavoor  t<| 
establish.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  you  know  that  th^ 
son  of  your  brother  lives.'' 

''  Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  sir;  disguise  it — conceal  it  as  you  wilL  You 
know  that  the  son  of  your  brother  lives.  I  repeat 
that  emphatically." 

"  So  I  perceive.  You  are  evidently  a  veary  em- 
phatic  gentleman." 

'^  If  truth,  sir,  constitute  emphasis,  you  shall  find 


me  so." 


''  I  attend  to  you,  sir ;  and  I  give  you  notice,  that 
when  you  shall  have  exhausted  yourself,  I  have  my 
eicplanation  to  demand ;  and  I  promise  you,  a  terrible 
one  you  shall  find  it." 

This  the  wily  baronet  said,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
confound  the  stranger,  and  throw  him  out  of  the 
directness  of  his  purpose.  In  this,  however,  he  found 
himself  mistaken.     The  other  proceeded : 

''You,  Sir  Thomas  Gk)urlay,  did  one  night  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  as  I  said,  engi^  a  man,  dis- 
guised in  a  mask  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his 
features,  to  kidnap  your  brother's  child  fix>m  Bed 
Hall  —  from  this  very  house  in  which  we  both 
stand." 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon/'  said  Sir  Thomas^  "  I  forgot 
that  cncmnstance  in  the  blaze  of  your  eloquence ; 
perlnps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  take  a  seat/^ 
and  in  the  same  spirit  of  bitter  sarcasnij  he  motioned 
him,  with  mock  courtesy^  to  sit  down.  The  other, 
ptttsmg  only  until  he  had  spoken^  proceeded. 

"  You  engaged  this  man,  I  repeat,  to  kidnap  your 
bother's  son  and  heir,  under  the  pretence  of  bring- 
ing Imn  to  see  a  puppet  show.  Now,  Sir  Thomas 
GoQiky,''  proceeded  the  stranger,  ''  suppose  that  the 
friends  of  this  child,  kidnapped  by  you,  shall  succeed 
in  pionng  this  fact  by  incontestable  evidence,  in  what 
position  will  you  stand  before  the  world  ?'* 

"Much  in  the  same  position  in  which  I  stand 
DOW.  In  Red  Hall,  as  its  rightful  proprietor,  with 
my  back  prohahly  to  the  fire,  as  it  is  at  present.'' 

It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  despite  all  this- 

banghty  coolness  of  the  baronet,  the  charge  involved 

in  the  statement  advanced  by  the  stranger  stunned 

Un  beyond  helief  j  not  simply  because  the   other 

made  it,  for  that  was  a  mere  secondary  consideration, 

W  because  he  took  it  for  granted  that  it  never  could 

iitTe  been   made   imless   through   the   medium  of 

treachery;  and  we  all  know  that  when  a  criminal, 

great  or  smaU,  has  reason  to  beUevethat  he  has  been 

l^etrayed,  his  position  is  not  enviable,  inasmuch  as  all 

KDae  of  security   totters   from   under  him.     The 

ttnnger,  as  he  proceeded,  watched  the  features  of  his 

ttditor  closely,  and  could  percdve  that  the  stru^le 

^  going  on  between  the  tumult  of  alarm  within  and 

^  effort  at  calmness  without,  was  more  than,  with 

dins  affected  irony  and  stoicism,  he  could  conceal. 

"  But  perhaps,''  proceeded  the  baronet,  ''  you  who 
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presome  to  be  ao  wdl  acquainted  witii  the  lemovsl  <3i 
mj  hrother'B  child,  maj  have  it  in  your  power  ±^1 
afford  me  some  information  on  the  disappearance  c| 
my  Cfwu.  I  wiah  yon,  however,  to  obeerre  this  disi 
tinction.  As  the  history  you  have  given  me  liappen.1 
to  be  pnre  fiction,  I  dionld  wish  the  other  to  1>^ 
nothing  bnt  truth." 

"  The  loss  of  yonr  child  I  regret,  air,  (Sir  Tliomad 
bowed  as  before,)  but  I  am  not  here  to  speak  of  thatj 
You  perceive  now  that  we  have  got  a  clue  to  tlm 
painful  mystery — to  this  great  crime.  A  portion  ol 
the  veil  is  raised,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  it 
shall  not  again  fidl  until  the  author  of  this  injustice 
shall  be  fully  exposed.  I  do  not  wish  to  use  harsher 
language." 

''  As  to  that,"  replied  Sir  Thomas,  "  use  no  unne- 
cessary delicacy  on  the  subject.  Thank  Gk>dy  the 
English  language  is  a  odious  one.  Use  it  to  ita  foU 
extent.  You  will  find  all  its  powers  neoessaiy  to 
establish  the  pretty  conspiracy  you  are  developing. 
Proceed,  sir,  I  am  quite  attentive.  I  reaUy  did  not 
imagine  I  could  have  felt  so  much  amused.  Indeed, 
I  am  very  fortunate  in  this  respect,  for  it  is  not  every 
man  who  could  have  such  an  excellent  fiurce  enacted  at 
his  own  fireside." 

''All  this  language  is  well,  and  no  doubt  very 
witty,  Sir  Thomas ;  but,  believe  me,  in  the  end  you 
will  find  this  matter  anything  but  a  farce.  Now,  sir, 
I  crave  your  attention  to  a  proposal  which  I  am 
about  to  make  to  you  on  this  most  distressing  sub- 
ject. Restore  this  young  man  to  his  mother — use 
whatever  means  you  may  in  bringing  this  about.  Let 
it  appear,  for  instance,  that  he  was  discovered  acci- 
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dentally^  or  in  sack  a  way,  at  least,  as  that  your  name 
or  agency,  ^ther  now  or  fbimerly,  may  in  no  manner 
be  oannected  with  it.  On  these  tenns  you  shall  be 
pennitted  to  enjoy  the  title  and  property  during  your 
Md,  and  every  neoessaiy  guarantee  to  that  e^ect 
shall  be  giiren  you.  The  heart  of  Lady  Gourky  is 
neither  in  your  present  title  nor  your  present  property, 
hot  in  her  child,  whom  that  h^urt  yearns  to  recoyer. 
This,  then.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  is  the  condition 
vhich  I  propose  ;  and,  mark  me,  I  propose  it  on  the 
altematxre  of  our  using  the  means  and  materials 
already  in  our  hands  for  your  exposure  and  convic- 
tian  should  you  reject  it/' 

"  There  is  one  quality  about  you,  sir,''  replied  the 
baronet, ''  which  I  admire  extremely,  and  that  is  your 
extnordinary  modesty.    Nothing  else  could  prompt 
TOQ  to  stand  up  and  charge  a  man  of  my  rank  and 
character,  on  my  own  hearth,  with  the  very  respectable 
aime  of  kidnapping  my  brother's  child.    Extremely 
modest,  indeed !    But  how  you  should  come  to  be 
engaged  in  this  vindictive  plot,  and  how  you,  above 
an  men  living,  should  have  the  assurance  to  thus 
insult  me,  is  a  mystery  for  the  present.     Of  course 
Toa  see,  you  are  aware,  that  I  treat  every  word  you 
liate  uttered  with  the  utmost  degree  of  contempt  and 
scorn  which  the  language  is  capable  of  expressing. 
1  neither  know  nor  care  who  may  have  prompted  you, 
or  misled  you ;  be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  I  have 
only  simply  to  state  that,  on  this  subject  I  defy  them 
as  thoroughly  as  I  despise  you.     On  another  subject, 
howerer,  I  experience  towards  you  a  different  feel- 
ings as  I  shall  teach  you  to  imderstand  before  you 
leave  the  room." 
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'^  This  bdng  your  reply,  I  miut  disdiarge  my 
duty  fiilly.  Pray  mark  me,  now.  Sir  Thomas.  Did 
you  not  give  iuBtructions  to  a  certain  man  to  take 
your  brother's  child  out  of  your,  path — out  of  your 
sijfht — out  of  your  hearing  ?  And,  Sir  Thomas,  was 
not  that  man  very  liberally  rewarded  for  that  act?  I 
pray  you,  sir,  to  think  seriously  of  this,  as  I  need  not 
say  that  if  you  persist  in  rejecting  our  conditions, 
a  serious  matter  you  will  find  it/' 

Another  contemptuous  inclination,  and  ''  you  have 
my  reply,  sir,''  was  all  the  baronet  oould  trust  him- 
sdf  to  say. 

'^  I  now  come  to  a  transaction  of  a  more  recent 
date.  Sir  Thomas/' 

''  Ah !"  said  the  baronet,  ''  I  thought  /  should 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  discussion  of 
that  transaction.  You  really  are,  however,  quite  a 
imiversal  genius — so  clear  and  eloquent  upon  all 
topics,  that  I  suppose  I  may  leave  it  in  your  hands/' 

''  A  young  man,  named  Fenton,  has  suddenly  dis- 
appeared from  this  neighbourhood/' 

''  Indeed  I  Why,  I  must  surely  live  at  the  anti- 
podes, or  in  the  moon,  or  I  could  not  plead  such 
ignorance  of  those  great  events/' 

''  You  are  aware.  Sir  Thomas,  that  the  person 
passing  under  that  name  is  your  brother's  son — the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  title  and  property  of  which  you 
are  in  the  unjust  possessioQ/' 

Another  bow.  ''  I  thank  you,  sir.  I  really  am 
deriving  much  information  at  your  hands." 

''  Now  I  demand.  Sir  Thomas  Gt>urlay,  in  the 
name  of  his  injured  mother,  what  you  have  done 
with  that  young  man  ?" 
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"  It  would  be  useless  to  conceal  it/'  replied  the 
odier.  ''As  you  seem  to  know  everything,  of  course 
roa  know  that.  To  your  own  knowledge,  therefore, 
I  beg  most  respectfully  to  refer  you/' 

"I  have  only  another  observation  to  make.  Sir 
Thomas  Gourlay.  You  bembmbeb  last  Tuesday 
KI6HT,  when  you  drove  at  an  unseasonable  hour  to 
the  town  of  .  ?     Now,  sir,  I  use  your  words, 

oa  thai  subject,  to  p<mt  awn  knowledge  I  b^  most 
Rspeetfblly  to  refer  you,     I  have  done/' 

Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  when  effort  was  necessary, 
could  certainly  play  an  able  and  adroit  part.     There 
VBs  not  a  charge  brought  against  him  in  the  pre* 
€e£ng  conference  that  did  not  sink  his  heart  into  the 
dfiepot  dismay ;  yet  did  he  contrive  to  throw  over  his 
vhole  manner  and  bearing  such  a  veil  of  cold,  hard 
dissimuktion  as  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  penetrate. 
It  is  true,  he  saw  that  he  had  an  acute,  sensible,  in* 
dependent  man  to  deal  with,  whose  keen  eye  he  felt 
^as  leading  every  feature  of  his  fieuse,  and  every 
lootioQ  i£  his  body,  and  weigliing,  as  it  were,  with  a 
practiaed  hand,  the  force  and  import  of  every  word  he 
littered.     He   knew  that  merely  to  entertain   the 
w^^ect,  or  to  discuss  it  at  all  with  anything  like 
senonsness,  would  probably  have  exposed  him  to  the 
risk  of  losing  his  temper,  and  thus  placed  himself  in 
the  power  of  so  sharp  and  imperturbable  an  antago- 
nist   As  the  dialogue  proceeded,  too,  a  portion  of 
lus  attention  was  transferred  from  the  topic  in  ques* 
^  to  the   individual   who   introduced    it.       His 
l^Dgnsge,  his  manner,  his  dress,  his  tout  ensemble 
were  unquestionably  not  only  those  of  an  educated 
gentleman,  but  of  a  man  who  was  well  acquainted 
veil,  n,  F 
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with  life  and  eociety,  and  who  appeared  to  speak  as 
if  he  poBsessed  no  unequiyocal  position  in  both. 

"Who  the  devil/'  thought  he  to  himself  several 
times^  "  can  this  person  be  ?  How  does  he  come  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  Lady  Oourlay?  Surely  such 
a  man  cannot  be  a  brush  manufacturer's  clerk — and 
he  has  very  little  the  look  of  an  impostor,  too/' 

All  this,  however,  could  not  firee  him  £rom  tbe 
deep  and  deadly  conviction  that  the  friends   of  his 
brother's  widow  were  on  his  trail,  and  that  it  requimi 
the  whole  united  powers  of  his  faculties  for  deceptioD, 
able  and  manifold  as  they  were,  to  check  his  pursoers 
and  throw  them  off  the  scent.     It  was  now,  too,  that 
his  indignation  against  his  daughter  and  him  who  had 
seduced  her  from  his  roof  began  to  deepen  in  his 
heart.     Had  he  succeeded  in  seeing  her  united  to 
Lord  Dunroe,  previous  to  any  exposure  of  himsdf— 
supposing  even  that  discovery  was  possible — ^his  end, 
the  great  object  of  his  life  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
gainal.     Now,  however,  that  that  hope  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  treachery  evidently  at  work  against  him, 
he  felt  that  gloom,  disappointment,  shame,  and  rain 
were  fast  gathering  roimd  him.     He  was,  indeed, 
every  way  hemmed  in  and  hampered.     It  was  cle«r 
that  this  stranger  was  not  a  man  to  be  either  cajoled 
or  bullied.     He  read  a  spirit — a  sparkle — ^in  his  eye, 
which  taught  him  that  the  brutality  inflicted  upon 
unfortunate  Crackenfudge,  and  sudi   others  as  he 
knew  he  might  trample  on,  would  never  do  here. 

As  matters  stood,  however,  he  thought  the  oviy 
chance  of  throwing  the  stranger  off  his  guard  was  to 
take  him  by  a  cotqt  de  main.  With  this  purpose,  he 
went  oyer,  and  sitting  down  to  his  desk  before  tbe 
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bwer  Aat  contained  his  pistols^  thus  placing  him- 
df  between  the  stranger  and  the  door,  he  turned 
ipon  him  a  look  as  stem  and  determined  as  he  could 
^blj  assmne ;  and  we  must  remark  here,  that  he 
emitted  no  single  consideration  connected  with  the 
mbiect  he  was  about  to  introduce  that  was  calculated 
to  strengthen  his  determination. 

''Now,  sir/'  said  he,  ''in  the  first  place,  may  I 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  where  you  have  concealed 
107  daughter?  I  will  have  no  equivocation,  sir,^'  he 
idded,  ndsiDg  his  voice — "  no  evasion^  no  fidsehood, 
tict  ia  one  plain  word,  or  in  as  many  as  may  be  barely 
ttceBaaiy,  say  where  you  have  concealed  Miss 
Gourlty/* 

"  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,''  replied  the  other,  "  I  can 
understand  your  feelings  upon  this  subject,  and  I  can 
^jf^^bok  much  that  you  may  say  in  connexion  with 
tf ;  but  neither  upon  that  or  any  other,  can  I  permit 
tke  imputation  of  fEdsehood  against  myself.  You  are 
to  obaerve  this,  sir,  and  to  forbear  the  repetition  of 
^  an  insult.  My  reply  is  brief  and  candid :  I 
^jw  not  where  Miss  Gourlay  is,  upon  my  honour  as 
*  Seutleman.'* 

''  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  sir,  that  you  and  she 
^  ^  elope  in  the  same  coach  on  Tuesday  night 

"  I  do,  sir ;  and  I  beg  to  tell  you,  that  such  a 

^^     ft  « 

'^'piaon  IB  every  way  unworthy  of  your  daughter/' 

"Take  care,    sir:    you  were   seen   together   in 

Dublin" 

I''  Tbat  is  true.  I  had  the  honour  of  travelling  in 
uesaioeeoach  with  her  to  the  metropolis;  but  I  was 
*^^W  unconscious  of  being  her  fellow  traveller 

r2 
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until  we  arrived  in  Dublin.  A  few  brief  words  of 
conversation  I  had  with  her  at  the  coach^  but  nothing- 
more." 

''  And  you  presume  to  say  that  you  know  not 
where  she  is — ^that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  place  of 
her  retreat  ?'' 

"  Yes,  I  presume  to  say  so,  Sir  Thomas ;  I  have 
already  pledged  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  to  that 
effect,  and  I  shall  not  repeat  it." 

''  As  a  gentleman  I — ^but  how  do  I  know  that  yoo 
are  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman  ?" 

'^  Sir  Thomas,  don't  allow  your  passion  or  preju* 
dice  to  impose  upon  your  judgment  and  penetration 
as  a  man  of  the  world.  I  know  you /<?e/ this  moment 
that  you  are  addressing  a  man  who  is  both;  and 
your  own  heart  tells  you  that  every  word  I  have 
uttered  respecting  Miss  Gourlay  is  true." 

*^You  will  excuse  me  there,  sir,"  replied  the 
baronet.  '^  Your  position  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
anything  but  a  guarantee  to  the  truth  of  what  you 
say.  If  you  be  a  gentleman — ^a  man  of  honour,  why 
five  here,  incognito,  afraid  to  declare  your  name,  or 
your  rank  if  you  have  any  ? — ^why  lie  perdu,  like  a 
man  under  disgrace,  or  who  had  fled  from  justice  ?'* 

^^  Well,  then,  I  beg  you  to  rest  satisfied  that  I  am 
not  under  disgrace,  and  that  I  have  motives  for  con^ 
cealing  my  name  that  are  disinterested,  and  even 
honourable  to  myself,  if  they  were  known." 

"  Pray,  will  you  answer  me  another  question — ^Do 
you  happen  to  know  a  firm  in  London  named  Grin*. 
weU  and  Co. — ^they  are  tooth-brush  manufacturers  ? 
Now,  mark  my  words  well — ^I  say  Grinwell  and  Co.^ 
tooth-brush  manufacturers." 
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"  I  Iiave  until  tliis  moment  never  heard  of  Grin* 
wen  and  Co.^  tooth-brush  mannfacturera/^ 

" Now,  sir"  replied  Su:  Thomas^  "  all  this  may 
be  Teiy  well  and  very  true ;  but  there  is  one  &ct  that 
pa  can  neither  deny  nor  dispute.     You  have  been 
patiog  your  addresses  chmdestinely  to  my  daughter^ 
ffld  there  is  a  mutual  attachment  between  you.'' 
"  I  love  your  daughter — ^I  will  not  deny  it/' 
"  She  returns  your  affections  ?^' 
"  I  cannot  reply  to  anj'thing  involving  Mias  Gour- 
hr's  opmions,  who  is  not  here  to  explain  them ;  nor 
tt  it  generous  in  you  to  force   me  into   the  pre- 
<iimptaoo8  task  of  interpreting  her  sentiments  on 
^  &  sabject/' 

''The  fact,  however,  is  this,  I  have  for  some  yeais 

c&teitaiDfid  other  and  different  views  with  respect  to 

W  settlement  in  life.     You  may  be  a  gentleman,  or 

;oQ  iDsy  he  an  impostor;  but  one  thing  is  certain : 

TGQ  have  taught  her  to  contravene  my  wishes — ^to 

^s^  the  honours  to  which  a  dutiful  obedience  to 

tbem  would  exalt  her — ^to  spurn  my  affection,  and  to 

^^^iiffe  on  my  authority.     Now,  sir,  listen  to  me. 

^oonce  her — give  up  all  claims  to  her — ^withdraw 

^  ptetension,  now  and  for  ever;  or,  by  the  living 

^!  youshall  never  carry  your  life  out  of  this  room. 

Sooner  than  have  the  noble  design  which  I  proposed 

^  her  frustrated ;  sooner  than  have  the  projects  of 

^  whole  hfe  for  her  honourable  exaltation  ruined,  I 

^  bear  to  die  the  death  of  a  common  felon.    Here, 

^i  is  a  proposition  that  admits  of  only  the  one  fetal 

^  deadly  alternative.     You  see  these  pistols ;  they 

*« heavily  loaded;  and  you  know  my  purpose: — ^it 

^  ^  porpose,  let  me  tell  you,  of  a  resolved  and  des* 

pcntcman/' 
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''I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this  violence 
Sir  Thomas  Qovathj"  replied  the  stranger,  with  sin 
gukr  coohiess ;  ''  all  I  can  sajr  is,  that  ou  me  it  i 
thrown  away." 

''Refuse  the  compliance  with  the  proposition 
have  made,  and  by  heavens  you  have  looked  upoi 
your  last  sun.     The  pistols,  sir,  are  cocked ;  if  om 
fails,  the  other  wont.'' 

'"This  outrage.  Sir  Thomas,  upon  a  stranger,  ii 
your  own  house,  under  the  protection  of  your  owi 
roof,  iB  as  monstrous  as  it  is  cowardly.'' 

"  My  roof,  sir,  shall  never  afford  protectkni  to  f 
villain,"  said  the  baronet,  in  a  loud  and  furious  voica 
"  Renounce  my  daughter,  and  that  quickly.  No,  sir, 
this  roof  will  afford  you  no  protection." 

''Well,  sir,  I  cannot  help  that>"  replied  th^ 
stranger,  deliberately  taking  out  of  Ids  breast,  where 
they  were  covered  by  an  outside  coat,  a  case  of  ex* 
oellent  pistols,  which  he  instantly  cocked,  and  held 
ready  for  action: — ^if  your  roof  won't,  these  good 
fiiends  will.  And  now,  Sir  Thomas,  hear  me;  lay 
aside  your  idle  weapons,  which,  were  I  even  unarmed, 
I  would  disregard  as  much  as  I  do  this  momait| 
Our  interview  is  now  dosed ;  but  before  I  go,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  reflect  upon  the  conditions  I  have 
offered  you;  reflect  upon  them  deeply — yes,  and  accept 
them,  otherwise  you  will  involve  yourself  in  aU  the 
consequences  of  a  guilty  but  unsuccessful  ambition — 
in  contempt — infamy — ^and  ruin." 

The  baronef  s  fiu»  became  exceedingly  blank  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  fire-arms.  Pistol  for  pistol  had 
been  utterly  out  of  the  range  of  his  calculations. 
He  looked  upon  the  stranger  with  astonishment,  not 
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nnmingled  with  a  considerable  portion  of  that  whole- 
some feeUng  which  begets  self-preservation.  In 
tact  he  was  stmck  dumb,  and  uttered  not  a  syllable ; 
and  as  the  stranger  made  his  parting  bow,  the 
other  could  only  stare  at  him  as  if  he  had  seen  an 
^ppantion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


LUCT  AT  SUiaOBBTIZLD  COTTAGE, 

On  his  way  to  the  inn^  the  stranger  could  not  aroid 
admiring  the  excellent  sense  and  prudence  displayed 
by  Lucy  Oourlay,  in  the  brief  dialogue  which  we  have 
already  detailed  to  our  readers.     He  felt  dearly^  that 
if  he  had  followed  up  his  natural  impulse  to  asoertaia 
the  place  of  her  retreat,  he  would  have  placed  himself 
in  the  very  position  which,  knowing  her  ftther  as  she 
did,  she  had  so  correctly  anticipated.     In  the  mean 
time,  now  that  the  difficulty  in  this  respect,  which  she 
had  apprehended,  was  over,  his  anxiety  to  know  her 
present  residence  returned  upon  him  with  full  force. 
Not  that  he  thought  it  consistent  with  delicacy  to 
intrude   himself  upon   her   presence,  without   Srst 
obtaining  her  own  permission  to  that  effect.     He  was 
well  and  painfully  aware  that  a  lying  report  of  their 
elopement  had  gone  abroad,  but  he  did  not  then  know 
that  this  calumny  had  been  principally  circulated  by 
unfortunate    Crackenfudge,  who,    however,  was  the 
dupe  of  Dandy  Dulcimer,  and  consequently  took  the 
fiict  for  granted. 

Lucy,  however,  to  whom  we  must  now  return,  on 
arriving  at  the  neat  cottage  already  alluded  to,  occa- 
sioned no  small  surprise  to  its  proprietor.  The  fimiily; 
when  the  driver  knocked,  were  all  asleep,  or  at  least 
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bad  not  arisen^  and  on  the  door  being  opened  by  a 
broad-fiioed,  good-humoured  looking  servant^  who  was 
desired  to  go  to  a  lady  in  the  chaise^  the  woman^  after 
nibbing  her  eyes  and  yawning,  looked  about  her  as  if 
Ae  were  in  a  dream^  exclaiming,  "  Lord  bless  us  I 
and  diTil  a  sowl  o'  them  out  o'  the  blankets  yet  I" 

"  You're  nearly  asleep/'  said  the  driver ;  "  but  I'll 
boold  a  testher  that  a  tight  crapper  would  soon 
brighten  your  eye.  Come,  come/'  he  added,  as  she 
yawned  again,  "  shut  your  pittaty  tn^,  and  go  to  the 
Tonng  lady  in  the  chaise." 

The  woman  settled  her  cap,  which  was  awry,  upon 
her  head,  by  plucking  it  quickly  over  to  the  opposite 
ade,  and  hastily  tying  the  strings  of  her  apron,  so  as 
to  give  herself  something  of  a  tidy  look,  she  pro«> 
oeeded,  barefooted,  but  in  slippers,  to  the  chaise. 

"  Will  you  have  the  kindness/'  said  Lucy,  in  a  very 
sveet  voice,  '^  to  say  to  Mrs.  Norton  that  a  young 
friend  of  hers  wishes  to  see  her/' 

*^  And  tell  her  to  skip,"  added  Ally  Mahon,  "  and 
iU3t  keep  us  here  all  the  blessed  momin'." 

''  Mrs.  Norton !"  ezdaimed  the  woman ;  "  I  don't 
bow  any  sich  parson  as  that.  Miss." 

"  Why/'  said  Lu<7,  putting  her  head  out  of  the 
diaise,  and  re-examining  the  cottage,  "  surely  this  is 
^here  my  friend  Mrs.  Norton  did  live,  certainly. 
She  must  have  changed  her  residence.  Ally.  This  is 
most  unfortunate !  What  are  we  to  do  ?  I  know 
not  where  to  go." 

"  Whisht !  Miss,"  said  Ally,  "  we'll  put  her  through 
ber  ^gitffchiyf  again.  Come  here,  my  good  woman; 
eome  finrid ;  don't  be  ashamed  or  afeard  in  the  pre* 
eence  of  ladies.     Who  does  live  here  ?" 

f3 
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^'Mt.  MainwariiiV'  replied  the  servant,  omittiiig 
the  '^  Mias/'  notwithstanding  that  Ally  had  put  in 
her  claim  for  it  by  using  the  plural  number. 

^  This  is  diBtresang — most  unfortunate  I"  ex- 
claimed Lucy;  ''how  long  has  this  gentleman — 
Mr.— Mr. '' 

"  Mainwarin',  Miss/^  added  the  woman,  respect- 
fully. 

'^  She's  a  stupid  lodkin'  sthreel,  at  all  eyents,''  said 
Ally,  half  to  herself  and  half  to  her  mistress. 

"  Yes,  Mainwaring/'  continued  Lucy ;  "  how  long 
has  he  been  hving  here  ?" 

*'  Troth,  and  thaf  s  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Miss,'' 
replied  the  woman ;  *'  I'm  from  the  county  Wexford 
myself,  and  isn't  more  than  a  month  here.'' 

Whilst  this  little  dialogue  went  on,  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  after  it  was  concluded,  a  tapping  was 
heard  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  a  signal  given  with 
the  finger  for  the  servant  to  return  to  the  house. 
She  did  so,  but  soon  presented  herself  a  second  time 
at  the  chaise  door,  with  more  agreeable  intelligence. 

"You're  right.  Miss,"  said  she;  "the  mistress 
desired  me  to  ask  you  in;  she  seen  you  from  the 
windy,  and  desired  me  to  bring  your  things  too; 
you're  to  come  in  then.  Miss,  you,  an'  the  sarrint 
that's  along  wid  you." 

On  entering,  an  intelligent,  respectable-looking 
female,  of  lady-like  manners,  shook  hands  with  and 
even  kissed  Lucy,  who  embraced  her  with  much 
aflfection.  > 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Norton,"  she  said,  "  how  much 
surprised  you  must  feel  at  this  abrupt  and  unseason-  | 
able  visit." 
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^  How  mudi  deligiited,  you  mean^  my  dear  Miss 
Goarlay;  and  if  I  am  surprised^  I  aasore  you  the 
smprise  is  an  agreeable  one/' 

"  But,''  said  the  innocent  girl^  "  your  servant  told 
me  that  you  did  not  Ure  here^  and  I  felt  so  much 
distressed  r 

"  Well/'  replied  Mrs.  Norton,  "  she  was  right  in 
ooe  aenise :  if  Mrs.  Norton  that  was  does  not  lire 
her^  Mrs.  Mainwaring  that  is  certainly  does — ^and 
fed&  bodi  proud  and  flattered  at  the  honour  Miss 
Goorlay  does  her  humble  residence.'' 

"  How  is  this?"  said  Lucy,  smiUng;  ''you  haye 

Aeo " 

"YcRy  indeed,  I  have  changed  my  condition,  as 
the  phrase  goes;  but  neither  my  heart  nor  my  affec- 
tions to  you,  Mi»i  Gh)urlay.     Pray  sit  down  on  this 
sofii.     Your  maid,  I  presume.  Miss  Gourlay  ?" 
''Yes,"  replied  Lucy,  "and  a&ithful  creature  has 

ahc  proved  to  me,  Mrs.  Nor ^but  I  beg   your 

pardon,  my  dear  madam ;  how  am  I— oh,  yes,  Mrs. 
Mainwaring !" 

"  Nancy,"  said  the  latter,  "  take  this  young  woman 
widi  you,  and  make  her  comfortable.  You  seem 
exhaosted.  Miss  Gourlay ;  shall  I  get  you  some  tea?" 
"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Nor — Mainwaring,  no;  we 
have  had  a  hasty  cup  of  tea  in  DubUn.  But  if  it 
will  not  be  troublesome,  I  should  like  to  go  to  bed 
far  a  time." 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  called 
Nancy  Gallaher.      "Nancy,  prepare  a   bed   imme- 
diately for  this  lady;  her  maid,  too,  will  probably 
require  rest.     Prepare  a  bed  for  both." 
She  was  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  room  as  she 
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spoke ;  then  returning  with  a  bnnch  of  keys  dangling 
from  her  finger^  she  glanced  at  Miss  Grourlay  with 
that  slight  but  delicate  and  considerate  curiosity  which 
arises  only  from  a  friendly  warmth  of  feding — but 
said  nothing. 

''My  dear  Mrs.  Mainwaring/'  said  Lucy,  who 
understood  her  look,  ''  I  feel  that  I  have  acted  very 
wrong.  I  have  fled  from  my  father's  house,  and  I 
have  taken  refuge  with  you.  I  am  at  present  oon« 
fused  and  exhausted,  but  when  I  get  some  rest  I  will 
give  you  an  explanation.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  papa  has  taken  my  marriage  with  that 
odious  Lord  Dunroe  so  strongly  into  his  head,  that 
nothing  short  of  my  consent  will  satisfy  him.  I 
know  -he  loves  me,  and  thinks  that  rank  and  honour, 
because  they  gratify  his  ambition,  will  make  me  happy. 
I  know  that  that  ambition  is  not  at  all  personal  to 
himself,  but  indulged  in  and  nurtured  on  my  account, 
and  for  my  advancement  in  life.  How  then  can  I 
blame  him  ?" 

"  Well,  my  child,  no  more  of  that  at  present ;  you 
want  rest." 

''Yes,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  I  do;  but  I  am  very 
wretched  and  unhappy.  Alas !  you  know  not,  mj 
dear  friend,  the  delight  which  I  have  always  ex- 
perienced in  obeying  papa  in  everything,  with  the 
exception  of  this  hatefrd  union ;  and  now  I  feel  some* 
thing  like  remorse  at  having  abandoned  him.'' 

She  then  gave  a  brief  account  to  her  kind-hearted 
friend  of  her  journey  to  Dublin  by  the  *'  Ply,"  in  the 
first  instance,  suppressing  one  or  two  incidents;  and 
of  her  second  to  Mrs.  Mainwaring's,  who,  after  hear- 
ing  that  she  had  not  slept  at  all  during  the  night, 
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would  permit  no  farther  conversation  on  that  or  any 
other  SQbject^  but  hurried  her  to  bed^  she  herself 
acdng  as  her  attendant*  Having  seen  her  comfort- 
aUy  settled,  and  carefully  tucked  her  up  with  her 
own  hands,  she  kissed  the  fair  girl,  exclaiming— 
"  S)eq>,  my  love ;  and  may  God  bless  and  protect  you 
&om  evil  and  nnhappiness,  as  I  feel  certain  He  will, 
beomse  yofu  deserve  it/' 

She  Uien  left  her  to  repose,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Locy  was  &st  asleep. 

Whikt  this  little  dialogue  between  Lucy  and  Mrs, 
Mainwarbig  was  proceeding  in  the  parlom*  of  Sum« 
oiorfidd  Ck>ttage,  another  was  running  parallel  with 
It  hetween  the  two  servants  in  the  kitchen, 

"  Grod  bless  me,''  said  Nancy  Gkdlaher,  addressing 
AIW,  ''you  look  shockin'  bad  afbher  so  early  a 
journey !  I'll  get  you  a  cup  o'  tay,  to  put  a  bloom 
in  your  cheek." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am,"  replied  Alley,  with 
a  toss  of  her  head  which  implied  anything  but  gra- 
titude for  this  allusion  to  her  complexion ;  ''  a  good 
iieq>,  ma'am,  will  bring  back  the  bloom — ^and  that's 
aisy  d<me,  ma'am,  to  any  who  has  youth  on  their  side. 
The  colour  will  come  and  go  then,  but  let  a  wrinkle 
akme  for  keepin'  its  ground." 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  significant  glance  at 
Xancy's  face,  on  which  were  legible  some  rather  un* 
equivocal  traces  of  that  description.  Honest  Nancy, 
however,  although  she  saw  the  glance,  and  understood 
the  insinuation,  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  either-— 
the  &ct  bdng  that  her  whole  spirit  was  seized  with 
an  indomitable  curiosity,  which,  like  a  restless  familiar^ 
huasted  on  being  gratified. 
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In  the  case  of  those  who  undertake  joumeys 
similar  to  that  which  Lucy  had  just  aooomplished, 
there  may  be  noticed  ahnost  by  every  eye  those  en- 
dences  of  haste^  alarm,  and  anxiety,  and  even  distress, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  tell  their  own  tale, 
and  betray  to  the  observer  that  all  can  scarcdy  be 
right.  Now  Nancy  Gallagher  saw  this,  and  having 
drawn  the  established  conclusion  that  there  must  in 
some  way  be  a  lover  in  the  case,  she  sat  down  in 
form  before  the  fortress  of  Alley  Mahon's  secret, 
with  a  firm  deteimination  to  make  herself  mistress  of 
it,  if  the  feat  were  at  all  practicable.  In  All^,  how- 
ever, she  had  an  able  general  to  compete  with — a 
general  who  felt  quite  as  much  anxiety  to  know  tpha 
Mrs,  Mainwaring  was — what  she  was — how  she  stood 
related  to  Miss  Gourlay,  and  above  all  things  why 
that  young  lady  had  selected  Summerfield  Cottage  as 
the  place  of  her  concealment.  To  her  own  mistress 
she  knew  that  with  propriety  no  question  on  this 
point  could  be  put,  and  knowing  this  she  resolved  on 
the  other  hand  to  make  a  sortie,  as  it  csrere,  and 
attack  Nancy  by  a  series  of  bold  and  unexpected 
manoeuvres. 

Nancy,  on  her  part,  having  felt  her  first  error 
touching  Alley^s  complexion,  resolved  instantly  to 
repair  it  by  the  substitution  of  a  oomplim^it  in  its 
stead. 

"  Throth,  an'  it'll  be  many  a  day  till  there's  a 
wrinkle  on  your  face,  avoumeen — ^an'  now  that  I 
look  at  you  agin — ^a  pretty  an'  a  sweet  &oe  it  is, 
'Deed  it's  many  a  day  since  I  seen  two  sich  &oes  as 
yours  and  the  other  young  lady's ;  but  anyway,  you 
had  betther  let  me  get  you  a  comfortable  cup  o'  tar 
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— tfther  your  long  joumejr.     Oh,  then,  but  that 
beaatifiil  creature  has  a  sorrowful  look,  poor  thing.'' 

These  words  were  accompanied  by  a  most  insinu- 
atiog  gbmce  of  curiosity,  mingled  up  with  an  air  of 
itrong  benevolence,  to  show  Alley  that  it  proceeded 
only  firom  the  purest  of  good  feeling. 

"  Thank  you,''  replied  Alley,  "  I  will  take  a  cup 
me  enough.  What  fiunily  heiTe  you  here  ?  if  if  s  a 
fair  question." 

**  Sorra  one,  but  ourselyes/'  replied  Nancy,  with- 
out "*^^'"g  her  much  the  wiser. 

"But  I  mane,"  proceeded  Alley,  /'have  you 
duldren?  bekase  if  you  have  I  hate  them." 

*'  NdthCT  chick  nor  child  there  will  be  under  the 
loof  wid  you  here,"  responded  Nancy,  whilst  putting 
the  dry  tea  into  a  tin  teapot  that  had  seen  service  j 
'^  there's  only  the  three  of  us — that  is,  myself,  the 
misUuress,  and  the  masther — ^for  I  am  not  countin'  a 
dip  of  a  girl  that  comes  in  every  day  to  do  odd  jobs, 
and  some  o'  the  rough  work  about  the  house." 

"Oh,  I  suppose,"  said  Alley,  indifferently,  ''the 
duldre's  all  married  off?" 

"  There's  only  one,"  rephed  Nancy;  "  and  indeed 
Yoa're  right  enough — she  is  married,  and  not  long 
either — and,  in  truth,  I  don't  eavj  her  the  husband 
she  got.  Lord  save  and  guard  us!  I  know  I 
wouldn't  long  keep  my  senses  if  I  had  him." 

"Why  so?"  asked  AUey.  ''Has  he  tvro  heads 
upon  him  ?" 

"  Troth,  no,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but  he's  what 
they  call  a  mad  docthor,  an'  keeps  a  rheumatic 
asylum — ^that  manes  a  place  where  they  put  mad 
people,  to  prevent  them  from  doin'  harm.     They  say 
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it  would  make  the  hair  stand  on  your  head  like  nettles 
even  to  go  into  it.  However,  thaf  s  not  what  I'm 
thinkin'  of,  but  that  darlin'  lookin'  cratore,  that's 
wid  the  mistiness.  The  Lord  keep  sorrow  and  cross- 
fortune  from  her,  poor  thing — ^for  she  looks  unhappy. 
Avillish  I  are  you  and  she  related?  for,  as  I'm  a  sinner, 
there's  a  resemblance  in  your  faces — and  even  'm 
your  figures— only  you're  something  rounder  and 
fuller  than  she  is.'' 

"  Isn't  she  lovely,"  returned  Alley,  making  the 
most  of  the  compliment.  '^  Sure,  wasn't  it  in  Dublin 
her  health  was  drunk  as  the  greatest  toast  in  Ireland/' 
She  then  added,  after  a  pause,  '^  The  Lord  knows  I 
wouldn't ^" 

"  Wouldn't  what — avoumeen  ?" 

^'  I  was  just  thinkin',  that  I  wouldn't  marry  a 
mad  docthor,  if  there  was  ne'er  another  man  in 
Ireland.  A  mad  docthor  I  Oh,  beetha  I  Then  will 
you  let  us  know  the  name  that's  upon  him  ?"  she 
added,  in  a  most  wheedling  tone. 

"  His  name  is  Jacketem,  my  misthress  tells  me — 
he's  related  by  the  mother's  side  to  the  Moontides  of 
BaUycrazy,  in  the  Barony  of  Quarther  Clift, — arra, 
what's  this  your  name  is,  avoumeen?" 

'*  Alley  Mahon  I  was  christened,"  replied  her  new 
friend ;  ^'  but,"  she  .  added,  with  an  air  of  modest 
dignity  that  was  inimitable  in  its  way — '^  in  r^ard 
of  my  place  as  maid  of  honour  to  Lady  Lucy,  I'm 
usually  called  Miss  Mahon,  or  Miss  Alley.  My 
mistress,  for  her  own  sake,  and  in  ordher  to  keep 
up  her  consequence,  you  persave,  doesn't  like  to  hear 
me  called  anything  else  than  either  one  or  f  other 
of  them." 
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''And  it's  aU  right/'  replied  the  other,  ^'WeU, 
as  I  was  going  to  say^  that  Mrs.  Mainwaring  is 
bieakm'  her  heart  about  this  unforthimate  marriage 
of  her  daughter  to  Jacketenu  It  seems — ^but  this  is 
between  onrselyes — ^it  seems^  my  dear,  that  he's  a 
daik,  hard  hearted  Scot,  that  'id  go  to  hell  or  fiarther 
h[  a  shilling  for  a  penny,  ay,  or  for  a  fiaurden.  An' 
the  senrant  that  was  here  afore  me — a  dane,  good* 
oatored  girl  she  was,  in  throth — an'  got  married  to 
a  Uac^smith  at  the  cross  roads,  beyant — ^tould  me 
duit  the  scrames,  an'  yells,  an'  howlins,  an'  roarins— 
the  cmvin'  and  blasphaymen — an'  the  laughin',  that 
^  said  was  worse  than  all — an'  the  rattlin'  of  chains 
—die  Lord  sare  us! — ^would  make  one  think  them- 
sehrea  more  in  heU  than  in  any  place  upon  this 
ircrid.  And  it  appears  the  villain  takes  delight  in  it^ 
lo'  makes  lashins  of  money  by  the  trade." 

"  The  aorra  give  him  good  of  it !"  e&daimed  Alley; 
"  an'  I  can  tell  you,  (it's  Lady  Lucy — divil  may  care, 
thoo^t  she — I'll  make  a  lady  of  her  at  any  rat^^ 
this  Ignorant  creature  doesn't  know  the  differ)  if  s 
lady  Lucy,  I  say,  that  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  this 
same  marriage— for  you  must  know — ^whaf  s  this  your 
Tame  is?" 
''Nancy  Gallaher,  dear." 
"  And  were  you  ever  married,  Nancy?" 
"  K I  wasn't  the  fau't  was  my  own,  ahagur !  but 
111  teQ  yon  more  about  that  some  day.     No,  then  I 
Has  not,  thank  God !" 

''Thank  God!  Well,  throth,  ifs  a  quare  thing 
to  thank  God  for  that,  at  any  rate."  Tins,  of  course, 
iras  parentheticaL  "Well,  my  dear,"  proceeded  Alley, 
''yoa  must  know  that  Mrs.  Jacketem  before  her 
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marriage— of  coarse,  she  was  then  Miss  Norton- 
acted  in  the  kippadty  of  tutherer  general  to  Lady 
Lucy,  excqpt  durin'  three  months  that  she  was  ill> 
and  had  to  go  to  England  to  thiy  the  wathers/' 

«  What  wathers  V*  asked  Nancjr.  '*  Haven't  ve 
plenty  o'  wather,  an'  as  good  they  have  at  home  P' 

'^  Not  at  all/'  replied  Alley,  who  aometiines  as  the 
reader  may  have  perceived,  drew  upon  an  imaginaticHi 
of  no  ordinary  fertiUty;  '^in  Ikigland  they  hare 
spakin'  birds,  singin'  trees,  and  goolden  wather. 
So  as  I  was  sayin',  while  she  went  to  txy  the  goolden 
wather ^" 

"  Troth,  if  ever  I  get  poor  health,  I'll  go  there 
myself,"  observed  Nancy,  with  a  gleam  of  natural 
hwnour  in  her  dear  blue  eye. 

"  Well,  while  she  went  to  thry  this  goalden  wa- 
ther, her  mother,  Mrs.  Norton,  came  in  her  jdace  as 
tutherer  general,  an'  thaf  s  the  way  they  becsxae 
acquainted — Lady  Lucy  and  her.  But,  my  dear,  I 
want  to  tell  you  a  saicret." 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  if  Nan<^8  cap  had  been 
off  at  the  moment,  her  two  ears  might  have  been 
observed  to  erect  themselves  on  each  side  of  her  head 
with  pure  and  unadulterated  curiosity. 

"  Well,  Miss  Alley,  what  is  it,  ahagur  ?" 

"Now,  you  wont  breathe  this  to  any  human 
creature?" 

"  Is  it  me — arra  I  little  you  know  the  woman  you're 
spakin'  to,  Divil  a  mortal  could  beat  me  at  keepin' 
a  saicret  at  any  rate ;  an'  when  you  teQ  me  thisj 
maybe  I'll  let  you  know  one  or  two  that'll  be  worth 
hearin'." 

"  Well,"  continued  Alley,  "  it's  this.     Never  call 
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my  misthfeas  Lady  Lucy;  because  she  doesn't  like 

lids  was  an  apple  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Nancy's  face  bore  all  the  sudden  traces  of  dis« 
appomtment  and  mortification,  and  from  a  principle 
of  letaliation  she  resolved  to  give  her  companion  a 
monel  from  the  same  fruit. 

"  Now  Nancy/'  continued  the  former,  "  whaf  s 
tliiB  you  have  to  tell  us  ?" 

**  But  you  swear  not  to  breathe  it  to  man,  woman,, 
cr  child,  boy  or  girl,  rich  or  poor,  Hvin'  or  dead." 
"  Sartainly  I  do." 

'^  Wdl,  then,  if  s  this.  I  understand  that  Docthor 
JadLetem  isn't  likely  to  have  a  family.  Now,  ahagur, 
if  you  spake,  I'm  done,  that's  all." 

Having  been  then  called  away  to  make  arrange- 
menta  necessary  to  Lucy's  comfort,  their  dialogue  was 
terminated  before  she  could  worm  out  of  Alley  the 
csuae  of  her  mistress's  visit. 

''  She's  a  cnnnin'  ould  hag,"  said  the  latter,  when 
the  other  had  gone.  ''  I  see  what  she  wants  to  get 
out  o'  me ;  but  it's  not  fox  nothing  Miss  Lucy  has 
trusted  me,  an'  I'm  not  the  girl  to  betray  her  secreta 
to  them  that  has  no  right  to  know  them." 

This  indeed  was  truth.  Poor  Alley  Mahon,  though 
a  very  neat  and  handsome  girl,  and  of  an  appearance 
decidedly  respectable,  was  nevertheless  a  good  deal 
vulgar  in  her  conversation*  In  lieu  of  this,  however, 
notwithstanding  a  large  stock  of  vanity,  she  waa 
gifted  with  a  strong  attachment  to  her  mistress,  and 
had  exhibited  many  trying  proofs  of  truthfulness  and 
aeoesy  under  circumstances  where  most  females  in 
her  condition  of  life  would  have  given  way.     As  a 
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matter  of  oourse,  she  uras  obliged  to  receive  her 
master's  bribes^  otherwise  she  would  have  been 
instantly  dismissed,  as  one  who  presumed  to  £avour 
Lucy's  interests,  and  oppose  his  own.  Her  fertiUiy 
of  fiuicy.  However,  joined  to  deep-rooted  affection  for 
bis  daughter,  enabled  her  to  return  as  a  reoompence 
for  Sir  Thomas's  bribes,  that  description  of  one-sided 
truth  which  transfuses  fiction  into  its  own  character 
and  spirit,  just  as  a  drop  or  two  of  any  colouiing 
fluid  will  tinge  a  large  portion  of  water  with  its  own 
hue.  Her  replies,  therefore,  when  sifted  and  ex* 
amined,  always  bore  in  them  a  sufficient  portion  of 
truth  to  enable  her,  on  the  strong  point  of  veracity  on 
which  she  boldly  stood,  to  bear  herself  out  with 
triumph ;  owing  indeed  to  a  slight  dash  in  her  defence 
of  the  colouiing  we  have  described,  Lucy  felt  that 
the  agitation  of  mind,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  the 
agony  of  spirit  which  she  had  been  of  late  forced  to 
struggle  with,  had  affected  her  health  more  than  she 
could  have  anticipated.  That  and  the  unusual  &tigne 
of  a  long  journey  in  a  night  coach,  eked  out  by  a 
jolting  drive  to  Widdow  at  a  time  when  she  required 
refreshment  and  rest,  told  upon  her  constitution, 
although  a  naturally  healthy  one.  For  the  next 
three  or  four  days  after  her  arrival  at  Summerfield 
Cottage,  she  experienced  symptoms  of  slight  fever, 
apparently  nervous.  Every  attention  that  could  be 
paid  to  her  she  received  at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Main- 
waring,  and  her  own  maid,  who  seldom  was  a  moment 
from  her  bedside.  Two  or  three  times  a  day  she  was 
seized  with  fits  of  moping,  during  which  she  deplored 
her  melancholy  lot  in  life,  feared  she  had  offended 
her  kind  host^s  by  intruding,  without  either  notice 
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or  announcement^  upon  the  quiet  harmony  of  her 
fiunilTy  and  begged  her  again  and  again  to  forgive 
her;  adding,  ^*  That  as  soon  as  her  recovery  should 
be  estabhshed  she  would  return  to  her  father's  house 
to  die,  she  hoped^  and  join  mamma;  and  this/'  she 
said,  "  was  her  last  and  only  consolation/' 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  saw  at  once  that  her  complaint 
was  principally  on  the  nerves^  and  lost  no  time  in 
asldng  permission  to  call  in  medical  advice.  To  this^ 
Lucy,  whose  chief  object  was  to  remain  imknowu 
and  in  secresy  for  the  present,  strongly  objected ;  but 
by  the  mild  and  affectionate  remonstrances  of  Mrs. 
Mainwaring,  as  well  as  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
ADey^  she  consented  to  allow  a  physician  to  be 
called  in. 

This  step  was  not  more  judicious  than  necessary. 
The  physician  on  seeing  her  at  once  pronounced  the 
complaint  a  nervous  fever,  but  hoped  that  it  would 
Boon  yield  to  proper  treatment.  He  prescribed,  and 
saw  her  every  second  day  for  a  week,  after  which  she 
gave  evident  symptoms  of  improvement.  Her  con- 
sdtation,  as  we  have  said,  was  good,  and  nature,  in 
spte  of  an  anxious  mind  and  disagreeable  reflections^ 
hore  her  completely  out  of  danger. 

It  was  not  until  the  flrst  day  of  her  appearance  in 
the  parlour  subsequent  to  her  illness,  that  she  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Mainwaring,  of  whom 
his  wife  spoke  in  tenns  of  great  tenderness  and  affec-* 
tioD.  She  found  him  to  be  a  gentlemanly  person  of 
great  good  sense,  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 

''  I  regret,''  said  he,  after  the  usual  introduction 
had  taken  place^  '*  to  have  been  deprived  so  long  of 
blowing  a  young  lady  of  whose  goodness  and  many 
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admirable  qualities  I  have  heard  so  much  from  the 
lips  of  Mrs.  Mainwaring.  It  is  true  I  knew  her 
affectionate  nature/'  he  added^  with  a  look  of  more 
than  kindness  at  hisi  wife^  '^  and  I  allowed  something 
for  high  colouring  in  your  case^  Miss  Grourlay^  as  well 
as  in  othercf,  that  I  could  name ;  but  I  now  find^  that 
with  all  her  good  will,  she  sometimes  fails  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  original/' 

"  And,  my  dear  John,  did  I  not  tell  you  so?''  re- 
pUed  his  wife,  smiling ;  "  but  if  you  make  other  allu- 
sions, I  am  sure  Miss  Oourlay  can  bear  me  out." 

"  She  has  more  than  borne  you  out,  my  dear,"  he 
replied,  purposely  misunderstanding  her.  "  She  has 
more  than  borne  you  out  j  for  truth  to  tell,  you  have 
in  Miss  Gourlay's  case  fallen  far  short  of  what  I  see 
she  is." 

"  But,  Mr.  Mainwaring,"  said  Lucy,  smiling  in  her 
turn,  "  it  is  certainly  very  strange  that  she  can  please 
neither  of  us.  The  outline  she  gave  me  of  your 
character  was  quite  shocking.  She  said  you  were — 
whaf  s  this  you  said  of  him,  Mrs.  Mainwaring — oh 
it  was  very  bad,  sir.  I  think  we  must  deprive  her  of 
all  claim  to  the  character  of  an  artist.  Do  you  know 
I  was  afraid  to  meet  the  original,  in  consequence  of 
the  gloomy  colours  in  which  she  sketched  what  she 
intended,  I  suppose,  should  be  the  likeness." 

^'Well,  my  dear  Miss  Gourlay,"  observed  Mrs. 
Mainwaring,  "  now  that  I  have  failed  in  doing  justice 
to  the  portraits  of  two  of  my  dearest  friends,  I  think 
I  will  bum  my  palette  and  brushes^  and  give  up  por- 
trait painting  in  future." 

Mr.  Mainwaring  now  rose  up  to  take  his  usual 
stroll,  but  turning  to  Lucy  before  he  went,  he  said:^ 
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"  At   all   eveata,   my  dear  Miss  Gourlay,    what 
{)e:Ween   her  painting  and  the  worth  of  the  original, 
permit  me  to  say  that  this  house  is  your  home  just 
^  long  as  you  wish.    Consider  Mrs.  Mainwaring  and 
me  as  parents  to  you ;  willing,  nay,  most  anxious  in 
e^ry  sense,  to  contribute  to  your  comfort  and  hap- 
piness.     We  are  not  poor.  Miss  Gourlay ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  both  independent  and  wealthy.     You  must 
therefoie  want  for  nothing.     I  am  for  as  long  as  may 
be  neeessary  your  parent,  as  I  said,  and  your  banker ; 
and  if  yon  will  permit  me  the  honour,  I  would  wish 
to  add,  your  friend,     (rood  bye,  my  dear  child,  I  am 
going  to  take  my  daily  ramble ;  but  I  am  sure  you 
are  in  safe  hands  when  I  leave  you  in  my  dear  Mar- 
tha's.    Grood  bye,  my  love.*' 

The  amiable  man  took  his  golden  headed  cane,  and 
saontered  out  to  amuse  himself  among  the  fields, 
occadonally  going  into  the  town  of  Wicklow,  taking 
a  glance  at  the  papers  in  the  hotel,  to  which  he  gene* 
rsUy  added  a  glass  of  ale  and  a  pipe. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  left  them  that  Lucy  had 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  pouring  out,  at  full  length, 
to  her  delicate  minded  and  faithAil  friend,  the  cause 
of  her  flight  from  home.    This  narrative,  however, 
was  an  honourable  proof  of  the  considerate  forbear- 
ance she  evinced  when  necessarily  alluding  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  her  father.     Were  it  not,  in 
fact,  that  Mrs.  Mainwaring  had  from  personal  oppor- 
trinity  been  enabled  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
temper,  feelings,  and  principles  of  the  worthy  baronet, 
she  would  have  naturally  concluded,  that  Lucy  was  a 
disobedient  girl,  and  her  father  a  man  who  had  com- 
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mitted  no  other  error  than  that  of  miscalcolatiiig  bei 
happiness  fiom  motives  of  excessive  affection. 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  heard  it  all  with  a  calm  and 
matronly  benignity  that  soothed  poor  Lacy ;  for  it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  disclosed  the  actual  stat^ 
of  her  feelings  to  any  one^  with  the  exception  o^ 
her  late  mother. 

"  Now,  my  dear'Miss  Gourlay '' 

"  Call  me  Lucy,  Mi«.  Mainwaring,''  said  the  affec- 
tionate  girl,  wiping  her  eyes,  for  we  need  not  assnr^ 
our  readers  that  the  recital  of  her  sufferings,  no  mat^ 
ter  how  much  softened  down  or  modified,  cost  het 
many  a  bitter  tear. 

"  I  will  indeed,  my  love,  I  will,  Lucy,"  she  re- 
plied, kissing  her  cheek,  '^  if  it  gratifies  you.  TMiv 
should  I  not?  But  you  know  the  distance  there  is 
between  us.'* 

*'  Oh,  no,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  no.  'R'hat 
are  the  cold  forms  of  the  world  but  disguises  and 
masks,  under  which  the  hardened  and  heartless  put 
themselves  in  a  position  of  false  eminence  over  the 
humble  and  the  good.  The  good  are  all  equal  orer 
the  earth,  no  matter  what  their  relative  situations 
may  be ;  and  on  this  account,  notwithstanding  nif 
rank,  I  am  scarcely  worthy  to  sit  at  your  feet." 

Mrs.  Mainwaring,  with  a  kind  of  affeedoBflte 
enthusiasm,  put  her  hand  upon  the  beautiful  pri'^ 
head,  and  was  about  to  speak;  but  she  paused  for 
more  than  half  a  minute,  during  which  space  her 
serene  and  benevolent  face  assumed  an  expression  or 
profound  thought  and  seriousness.  At  length  she 
sighed  rather  deeply,  and  said— ^ 
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^My  dear  Lucy,  it  is  too  bad  that  the  happiness  of 
Bochagirl  as  you  should  be  wrecked;  but  worst  of  alj^ 
Aat  it  should  be  wrecked  upon  a  most  unprincipled 
ptoffigate.  You  know  the  humbleness  of  my  birth^ 
the  daughter  of  a  decent  fanner,  who  felt  it  a  duty 
to  ^Te  his  children  the  only  boon,  except  his  bless- 
ing, that  he  had  to  bestow  upon  them — a  good  educa- 
tkHi.  Well,  my  dear  child^  I  beg  that  you  will  not 
bedisheartened,  nor  suffer  your  spirits  to  droop.  You 
inU  look  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  think  it 
more  than  probable,  if  I  am  capable  of  judging  your 
b^ier^B  heart  aright,  that  I  shall  be  able  by  a  short 
interriew  with  him  to  change  the  whole  current  of 
lus  ambition^  and  to  bring  about  such  a  revidsion  of 
feding  against  Lord  Dunroe,  as  may  prevent  him 
from  consenting  to  your  union  with  that  nobleman 
voder  any  circumstances.  Nay,  not  to  stop  here ; 
Utt  that  I  shall  cause  him  to  look  upon  the  brt^aking 
up  of  this  contemplated  marriage,  as  one^^  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  could  befall  his  &mily.'^ 

"  Such  an  event  might  be  possible,'^  replied  Lucyj 
"were  I  not  unfortunately  satisfied  that  papa  is 
dieady  aware  of  Dunroe^s  loose  habits  of  life,  which 
be  news  only  as  the  giddiness  of  a  young  and  buoyant 
spirit,  that  marriage  would  reform.  He  says  Dunroe 
is  only  sowing  his  wild  oats,  as,  with  false  indulgence^ 
he  is  pleased  to  term  it.  Under  these  circumstances^ 
^^  I  fear  he  would  meet  you  with  the  same  argu- 
ments, and  as  they  satisfy  himself  so  you  will  find 
him  cling  to  the  dangerous  theory  they  establish.'' 

"  Bat  Lucy,  my  dear  child,  you  are  quite  mistaken 
^  four  estimate  of  the  arguments  which  I  should  use, 
hecanse  you  neither  can  know   nor   suspect  their 
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import.  They  H^plj  not  at  all  to  Lord  Dunroe's 
morala^  I  aasore  you.  It  is  enough  to  aay,  at  pe- 
«eat,  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disdoae  them ;  and, 
indeed,  I  never  intended  to  do  so;  but  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  teoret  I  poeaees  may  not  only  promote  your 
happiness,  but  retieve  you  firom  the  perBecati(m  and 
misery  you  endure  on  this  young  nobleman's  aooount, 
I  think  it  becomes  my  duty  to  have  an  interview  with 
your  &ther  on  the  subject/' 

*'  Before  you  do  so,  my  dear  madam/'  replied  Lucy, 
^'  it  is  necessaiy  that  I  should  put  you  in  posseasion 
<tf— of — ^'  there  was  here  a  hesitation,  and  a  blush, 
and  a  confuabn  of  manner,  that  made  Mrs.  Main- 
waring  look  at  her  with  some  attenti<m. 

''  Take  care>  Lucy/'  she  said,  smiling ;  "h  pievioos 
engagement,  I'll  warrant  me.     I  see  you  blush." 

''  But  not  for  its  object,  Mrs.  Mainwaring/'  she 
replied.  ''However,  you  are  right;  and  papa  is 
aware  of  it." 

''  I  see,  Lucy;  and  on  that  account  he  wishes  to 
hurry  on  this  hated  marriage  ?" 

"  I  think  so." 

"  And  what  peculiar  dislike  has  papa  against  the 
object  of  your  choice  ? — ^are  you  aware  ?" 

"  The  same  he  would  entertain  against  any  di(Hoe 
but  his  own — ^his  great  ambition.  The  toil  and  labour 
of  all  his  thoughts,  hopes,  and  calculations,  is  to  see 
me  a  countess  before  he  dies.  I  know  not  whether 
to  consider  this  as  affection  moved  by  the  ambition  of 
life,  or  ambition  stimulated  by  affection." 

''  Ah,  my  dear  Lucy,  I  fear  very  much  that  if  your 
papa's  heart  were  analyzed  it  would  be  found  that  he 
is  more  anxious  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  than  to 
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promote  your  happiness^  and  that,  conoeqneatlfy 
interest  in  the  matter  altogether  absorbs  yoors.     But 
ve  need  not  discaas  thia  now.     Yon  say  he  is  awiore 
of  your  attachment." 
"  He  tt;  I  myaelf  confessed  it  to  him/' 
''It  he  aware  of  the  name  and  condition  in  life  of 
yoorfcifwr?*' 

"Ahsj  no !  Mrs.  Mainwai'ing.  He  has  seen  him, 
but  duit  is  all.  He  expressed,  bowers,  a  fierce  and 
QDgofemable  cariosity  to  know  who  and  what  he  is ; 
but,  imf(»tmiately,  my  lover,  as  yon  call  him,  is  so 
peculiarly  circnmstanoed,  that  I  ooold  not  ^sdose 
otter  the  one  or  the  other.'* 

^fiat,  my  dear  Lucy,  is  not  this  secre8y>  this  dan* 
destine  coodnct,  on  the  part  of  your  lover,  wrong? 
(^^  yon,  on  tbe  other  hand,  to  entertain  an  attach- 
loeat  for  any  person  who  feels  either  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  arow  his  name  and  rank  ?  Pardon  me,  my  love." 
Lacy  rose  up,  and  Mrs.  Mainwaring  felt  scnnewhat 
slvmed  at  the  length  she  had  gone,  especially  on 
*Bcmng  that  the  lovely  girl's  fece  and  neck  were 
^'^^^npread  with  a  deep  and  bnming  blush. 

"  Pardon  you,  my  dear  madam  I  Is  it  for  uttering 
Kntnnents  wcnrtby  of  the  purest  friendship  and  affec- 
"OJi,  and  such  oidy  as  I  would  expect  to  proceed  from 
yoar  lips?  But  it  is  necessary  to  state,  in  my  own 
^fuie,  that  beloved  mamma  was  aware  of,  and 
***wboDed  our  attachment.  A  mystery  there  is,  un- 
^^tionably,  about  my  lover ;  but  it  is  one  with  which 
*  was  acquainted,  for  she  told  me  so.  It  is  not, 
»^Q*wer,  upon  this  mystery  or  that  mystery — ^but 
'V^  the  truth,  honour,  delicacy,  disinterestedness,  of 
^tewhom  I  have  yielded  my  heart,  that  I  spaUc. 

q2 
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In  true,  pure,  and  exalted  love,  my  dear  Mrs.  Main- 
waring,  there  is  an  intuition  of  the  heart  which  enable^ 
the  soul  to  see  into  and  comprehend  its  object,  mil 
a  completeness  of  success  as  certain  and  effectua]  a^ 
the  mission  of  an  angel.  When  such  love  eiusts^ 
and  such  only — all  is  soon  known — the  spirit  i^ 
satisfied ;  and,  except  those  lessons  of  hapjnneas  and 
delight  that  are  before  it,  the  heart,  on  that  subjectj 
has  nothing  more  to  learn.  This,  then,  is  my  replyj 
and  as  for  the  mystery  I  speak  of,  every  day  is  brings 
ing  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  disclosure,  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  worth.'' 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  looked  on  with  wonder.  Lucy's 
beauty  seemed  to  Inrighten,  as  it  were  with  a  divine 
light,  as  she  uttered  these  glowing  words.  In  bti^ 
she  appeared  to  undergo  a  transfiguration  from  the 
mortal  state  to  the  angelic,  and  exemplified,  in  her  own 
person — ^now  radiant  with  the  highest  and  holiest 
enthusiasm  of  love — all  that  divine  purity,  all  that 
noble  pride  and  heroic  devotednessof  heart,  by  which 
it  is  actuated  and  inspired.  Her  eyes,  as  she  pro^ 
ceeded,  filled  with  tears,  and  on  concluding,  she  threw 
hersdf,  wee^Hug,  into  her  fiiend's  arms,  exdaiming— 

''  Alas  I  my  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  I  am  not 
worthy  of  him.'' 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  kissed,  and  cherished,  and  soothed 
her,  and  in  a  short  time  she  recovered  herself,  and 
resumed  an  aspect  of  her  usual  calm,  dignified,  jet 
graceful  beauty. 

"  Alas  I"  thought  her  friend,  as  she  looked  on  her 
with  mingled  compassion  and  admiration,  "  this  love 
is  either  for  happiness  or  death.  I  now  see,  after  all, 
that  there  is  much  of  the  father's  character  stamped 
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into  her  spirity  and  that  the  same  energy  with  which 
he  puisnes  ambition  actuates  his  daught^  in  love. 
Each  will  have  its  object,  or  die/' 

**  Well,  my  love/'  she  exclaimed,  aloud,  ''  I  am 
lORj  we  permitted  our  conversation  to  take  such  a 
tuiDy  or  to  carry  us  so  &r.  You  are,  I  fear,  not  yet 
strong  enough  for  anything  calculated  to  affect  or 
agitate  you." 

''  The  introduction  of  it  was  necessary,  my  dear 
madam,''  replied  Lucy ;  ''  for  I  need  not  say  that  it 
was  my  object  to  moition  the  subject  of  our  attach- 
ment to  you  brfore  the  dose  of  our  conversation." 
Well,  at  all  events,"  replied  Mrs.  Mainwaring, 
we  shall  go  and  have  a  walk  through  the  fields. 
Ihe  sun  is  bright  and  warm ;  the  little  bum  below, 
and  the  thousand  larks  above,  will  give  us  their 
mdody;  and  Cracton's  park— our  own  little  three- 
cornered  paddock — ^will  present  us  with  one  of  the 
sweetest  objects  in  the  humble  landscape — a  green 
fidd  almost   white   with  daisies — pardon  the  little 
Unnder,  Lucy — ^thus  constituting  it  a  poem  for  the 
heart,  written  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself." 

Lucy,  who  enjoyed  natural  scenery  with  the  high 
enthusiasm  that  was  peculiar  to  her  character,  was 
ddighted  at  the  proposal,  and  in  a  few  minutes  both 
the  ladies  sauntered  out  through  the  orchard,  which 
vas  now  white  and  fragrant  with  blossoms. 

As  th^  went  along,  Mrs.  Mainwaring  began  to 
mention  some  particulars  of  her  marriage ;  a  drcum- 
ttanoe  to  which,  owing  to  Lucy's  illness,  she  had  not 
until  then  had  an  opportunity  of  adverting. 

''The  truth  is,  my  dear  Lucy,"  she  proceeded,  ''  I 
am  naturally  averse  to  lead  what  is  termed  a  solitary 
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life  in  tho  world.     I  wish  to  haye  a  friend  on  whom 
I  cm  occmionally  rest,  as  upon  a  support.     Youknow 
that  I  kept  a  boarding  school  in  the  metropolis  for 
many  years  after  my  return  fix>m   the   continent. 
That  I  was  snccessful  and  saved  some  money  are 
fects  which  perhaps  yon  don't  know.     Loss  of  health, 
however,  caused  me  to  resign  the  establishment  to 
Emily,  your  former  goyemess ;  but,  unfortunatd^,  her 
health,  like  mine,  gave  way  under  the  severity  of  its 
duties.     She  acoordin^y  disposed  of  it,  and  aooq)ted 
the  important  task  of  superintending  the  genend 
course  of  your  education,  aided  by  all  the  neoesBSiy 
and  usual  masters.     To  this,  as  you  are  aware,  she 
^>plied  herself  with  an  assiduity  that  was  beyond  her 
yet  infirm  state  of  health.     She  went  to  Cheltenhsni, 
where   she   recovered   strengdi,   and   I    undertook 
her  duties  until  her  return.     I  then  sought  out  for 
some  quiet,  pretty,  secluded  spot,  where  I  could,  upon 
the  fruits  of  my  own  industry,  enjoy  innocently  sad 
peacefully  the  dedine  o^  I  trust,  a  not  unusefiil  liie. 
Fortunately,  I  found  our  present  abode,  which  I  pur* 
chased,  and  whidi  has  been  occasionally  hononred  by 
yoiur  presence,  as  well  as  by  that  of  your  bdored 
mamma.     Several  years  passed,  and  the  widow  wsi 
not  unhappy ;  for  my  daughter,  at  my  solicitation, 
gave  up  her  profession  as  a  governess,  and  came  to 
reside  with  me.     In  the  mean  time,  we  happened  to 
meet  at  the  same  party  two  individuals — gentlemea— 
who  had  subsequently  the  honour  of  carrying  off  the 
mother  and  daughter  with  flying  ooloun.     The  one 
was  Dr.  Jacketem,  to  whmn  Emily — ^my  dear,  unfor- 
tunate giri — ^had  the  misfortune  to  get  married.    He 
was  a  dark-feoed,  but  handsome  man--that  is  to  sifi 
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lie  could  bear  a  first  ^ance  or  two^  but  was  incapable 
cfstuidingaiiTihiiig  like  a  close  scratiny.  He  passed 
IS  a  phyridan  in  good  practice^  but  as  the  marriage 
WIS — what  no  marriage  ought  to  be — a  hasty  one^ 
we  did  not  disooyer^  until  too  late,  that  the  practice 
he  boaated  of  consisted  in  the  management  of  a  mad- 
house.  He  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say^  both  cruel  and 
pennrioafr^at  once  a  miser  and  a  tyrant — and. if  hin 
oondueC  to  my  child  is  not  kinder  and  more  generous^ 
I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  her  home  to  myself^ 
where^  at  all  eyents^  she  can  calculate  upon  peace  and 
aftctkm.  Hie  doctor  saw  that  Emily  was  beauti*- 
fid--knew  tiiat  she  had  money — ^and  accordingly 
bmried  on  the  ceremony. 

'^Siidi  is  the  histoiy  of  poor  Emily^s  marriage? 
Mir  for  my  own. 

**  Mr.  Mainwaring  was  like  myself,  a  person  who 
had  been  engaged  in  educating  the  young.  For 
Bumy  years  he  had  conducted,  with  great  success,  a 
boftzding-school  that  soon  became  eminent  for  the 
onaber  d  briBiant  and  accomplished  men  whom  it 
vent  into  society  and  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
Like  me  he  had  saved  money,  like  me  he  lost  his 
Ittkh,  and  like  me  his  destiny  conducted  him  to 
this  nei^boDihood.  We  met  several  times,  and 
looked  at  each  other  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity;  he 
uuioBS  to  know  what  kind  of  animal  an  old  school- 
^Butoess  was,  and  I  to  ascertain  with  what  tribe  an 
oU  sdKxdmaster  should  be  dassed.  There  was  some- 
^Bog  odd,  if  not  comical,  in  this  scrutiny;  and  tiie 
iKit  of  it  all  was  that  the  more  closely  we  inspected 
ind  inrestigated,  the  more  accurately  did  we  disooTer 
te  we  were  counterparts — as  exact  as  the  two  sides 
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of  a  tally,  or  the  teeth  of  a  rat-trap— with  pardon  to 
dear  Mr.  Mainwaring  for  the  nasty  comparison,  what- 
ever may  have  put  into  my  head.  He  in  &ct  was  an 
old  schoolmaster  and  a  widower;  I  an  old  school- 
mistress and  a  widow ;  he  wanted  a  friend  and  com- 
panion, so  did  I.  Each  finding  that  the  other  led  a 
solitary  life,  and  only  required  that  solace  and  agree- 
able  society,  which  a  kind  and  rational  companion 
can  most  assuredly  bestow,  resolved  to  take  the  other 
as  the  good  old  phrase  goes,  for  better  for  worse;  and 
accordingly  here  we  are,  thank  God,  with  no  caie 
bnt  that  which  proceeds  from  the  unfortunate  mistake 
which  poor  Emily  made  in  her  marriage.  The  ^iiit 
that  cemented  our  hearts  was  friendship,  not  lore; 
]>ut  the  holiness  of  marriage  has  consecrated  that 
friendship  into  affection,  which  the  sweet  interoonne 
of  domestic  life  has  softened  into  something  still  more 
agreeable  and  tender.  My  girPs  marriage,  my  dear 
Lucy,  is  the  only  painful  thought  that  throws  its 
shadow  across  our  happiness.'^ 

"  Poor  Emily,"  sighed  Lucy,  ''  how  litUe  did  that 
calm,  sweet-tempered,  and  patient  girl  deserve  to 
meet  such  a  husband!  But  perhaps  he  may  yet 
improve.  If  gentleness  and  affection  can  soften  ' 
heart  by  time  and  perseverance,  his  may  yet  become 

iiumau/' 

Such  was  the  simple  history  of  this  amiable  couple, 
who,  although  enjoying  as  much  happiness  as  is 
usually  allotted  to  man  and  woman,  were  not,  however, 
free  from  those  characteristic  traces  that  enabled 
their  friends  to  recognise  without  much  difficulty  the 
previous  habits  of  their  lives. 

^^  Mrs.  Mainwaring,"  said  Lucy,  "  I  must  wiite 
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to  my  father,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  anguish 
be  will  feel  at  my  sudden  and  mysterious  disappear- 
ance. It  will  set  him  distracted,  perhaps  cause 
Ohiess.^' 

"  Until  now,  my  dear  child,  you  know  you  had 
neither  time,  nor  health,  nor  strength  to  do  so ;  hut  I 
agree  with  you,  and  think  without  doubt  you  ought 
to  make  his  mind  as  easy  upon  this  point  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  give  a  clue  ta  your  present  rendence.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  that  I  should  see  him  before 
yoQ  think  of  returning ;  but  of  that  we  will  speak  in 
the  eoforse  of  the  erening,  or  during  to-morrow,  when 
ve  shall  have  a  Uttle  more  time  to  consider  the 
matter  properly,  and  determine  what  may  be  the  best 
steps  to  take/* 
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Thk  little  spot  they  strolled  in  was  beautiful,  from 
the  natmal  simplicity  of  the  sweet  but  humble  scenery 
around  them.  They  traversed  it  in  evecy  directioii; 
sat  on  the  sunny  side  of  grassy  eminenoesi,  gathered 
wild  flowers^  threw  pebbles  into  the  little  prattlio^ 
stream  that  ran  over  its  stony  bed  before  them;  listened 
to  and  talked  of  and  enjoyed  the  music  of  the  hiitk 
as  they  turned  the  very  air  and  hedges  into  harmony. 
Lucy  thought  how  happy  she  could  be  in  such  a  calm 
and  delightful  retreat^  with  the  society  of  the  man 
she  loved,  fieur  from  the  intrigue,  and  pride,  and  yanity, 
and  ambition  of  life;  and  she  could  scarcely  help 
shuddering  when  she  reflected  upon  the  track  ot 
criminal  ambition  and  profligacy  into  which,  for  the 
sake  of  an  empty  and  perhaps  a  painful  title,  her 
fiather  wished  to  drag  her. 

This  train  of  thought,  however,  was  dissipated  by 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Mainwaring,  who  had  retained 
from  his  stroll,  and  came  out  to  seek  for  them,  bkxobI' 
panied  by  a  young  officer  of  very  elegant  and  gentle- 
manly appearance,  whom  he  introduced  as  Captauz 
BobcTts,  of  the  83rd,  then  quartered  in  Dublin. 

As  an  apology  for  the  fact  of  Mr.  MsinwaAig 
having  introduced  a  stranger  to  Lucy,  under  dream- 
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staaooB  where  privacy  was  so  desirable^  it  may  be 
ueecBaaiy  to  say  here^  that  Mrs.  Maiawaring^  out  of 
dAcacy  to  Lncy^  forbore  to  acquaint  him  even  with 
a  faint  at  the  cause  of  her  visits  so  far  as  Lncy,  on 
tlie  morning  of  her  arrival^  had  hastily  and  briefly 
oomnmnicated  it  to  her.  This  she  was  resolved  not  to 
do  wiOioat  her  express  permission. 

"  Allow  me,  kdies,  to  present  to  you  my  friend. 
Obtain  Boberts,  of  the  SSrd-^or  as  another  older 
friend  of  mine,  his  excellent  fiather,  terms  it,  the  three 
tiines  eleven-rby  the  way  not  a  bad  paraphrase,  and 
▼ntiiy  of  a  retired  schoolmastar  like  myself.  It  is 
tuning  the  multiplicatian  table  into  a  vocabulary, 
and  making  it  perform  military  duty.'' 

After  the  usual  formalities  had  been  gone  through, 
Mr.  Mainwaiing,  who  was  in  peculiarly  excellent 
spirits,  proceeded, 

"  Of  course  you  know,  every  officer  when  intro- 
duced or  travelling  is  a  ciqytain — Captain — a  good 
travMng  jiame  ! — ^Vide  the  playbooks^  pasnm.  My 
voimg  friend,  however,  is  at  the  present — ^you  re- 
nionber,  as  in  presenH,  Edward— only  an  ensign, 
bat  please  God,  old  as  some  of  us  are,  Mrs.  M. 
to  wit — ahem  I  we  will  live  to  shake  hands  with  him 
as  captain  yet.'' 

"  You  mean  of  course,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife, 
''tfaat  I  wlQ  live  to  do  so;  the  youngest,  as  the 
proverb  has  it,  lives  longest.  No  man,  Mr.  Roberts, 
vin  more  regret  the  improbability  of  verifying  his 
own  wiflhes  tiain  Mr.  Mainwaring." 

^  Ah,  Martha  1  you're  always  too  hard  for  me," 
be  rej^kd,  kogfaing.  "  But  you  must  know,  that 
this  yocmg  officer,  of  whom  I  fed  so   proud,   is 
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«n  old  pupil  of  minej  and  received  his  edncatkB 
my  feet.     I  consequently  feel  a  more   tiiaa 
interest  in  him.    But  come,  we  lose  time.    It  is 
past  two  o'clock,  and,  if  I  don't  mistake,  there's  a 
of  cold  ham  and  chicken  to  be  had,  and  my  walk 
prepared  me  for  lunch,  as  it  usually  does,  and 
Martha,  there's  an  old  friend  of  mine,   his 
waiting  for  our  return,  to  whom  I  must  inl 
you  both,  ladies,  as  a  sample  of  the  fine  old  soldi 
who  is  a  capital  version  of  human  nature.'^ 

On  reaching  the  cottage  they  found  our 
friend,  old  Sam  Roberts,  in  the  garden^  throi 
crumbs  of  bread  to  a  busy  little  flock  of 
beside  one  of  the  back  windows  that  opened  into  il 
His  hcmest  but  manly  fiace  was  lit  up  with  all 
jeager  and  boisterous  enjoyment  of  a  child  wl 
observing  with  simple  delight  the  fierce  and 
quarrels  of  the  parents,  as  they  fought  on  bdialf  d 
their  young,  for  the  good  things  so  provideatiaBj 
x»st  in  their  way. 

"  Come  now,"  said  Sam,  ''  I'm  comnussaiy-general 
for  this  day,  and  for  a  miracle  an  honest  one — 6^t 
fidr,  you  wretches — ^but  I  don't  wonder  at  the  spunk 
jrou  diow,  for  the  rations,  I  can  tell  you,  are  better, 
poor  things,  than  you  are  accustomed  to.  Hello, 
there!  you,  sir — you  big  fellow — you  hulk  of  a 
cock — what  business  have  you  here  ?  This  is  a  quar- 
rel among  the  ladies,  sirra,  who  are  mothers,  and  it 
is  for  their  young  ones — on  behalf  of  their  diildreib— 
they  are  showing  fight ;  and  you,  sir,  you  overgrown 
glutton,  are  stuffing  yourself,  like  many  another  '  foul 
bird'  before  you,  witii  the  pubhc  property.  Shame, 
you  little  vulture  !      Don't  you  see  thqr  fly  awaj 
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whea  thejr  liRve  gotttm  an  allowance^  and  give  it  to 

Umut  staraiig  children?     Demn  your  principle^  sir, 

if  s  a  bad  one.    You  think  the  strongest  ought  to  take 

moat,  do  70a  ?    Bravo  i    Well  done,  mj  little  woman. 

Go  on,  you  have  right  and  nature  on  vour  side^*- 

Aaf  8  it,  pedc  the  glutton — ^he's  a  rascal — a  public 

oflbser — a  oommissaiy-general  that — lay  on  him— 

well  done — ^never  mind  militaiy  discipline — ^he's  none 

of  your  officer — he's  a  robber — ^a  bandit — and  neither 

a  sddier  nor  a  gentleman — by  fife  and  drum  thafs 

wdl  done.     But  ifs  aU  nature — all  the  heart  of  man.'' 

**  WeQ,  old  firiend,"  said  he,  "  and  so  this  is  your 

good  lady.     How  do  you  do,  ma'am  ?     By  fife  and 

drmn,  Mr.  Mainwaring,  but  if  s  a  good  match.    You 

were  made  for  one  another.     And  this  young  lady 

your  daughter,  ma'am?      How  do  you   do.    Miss 

Mainwaring  ?" 

'^My  dear  Mr.  Roberts,"  said  Mainwaring,  ''we 
are  not  so  hiqppy  as  to  daim  this  young  lady  as  a 
dan^ter.  She  is  Miss  Gourlay,  daughter  to  Sir 
llifloias  Gourlay,  of  Bed  Hall,  now  here  upon  a  visit 
for  the  good  of  her  health." 

''How do  you  do.  Miss  Gtourlay?  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  have  seen  a  young  lady  that  I  have  heard 
80  much  of— so  much,  I  ought  to  say,  that  was  good 
at" 

Lucy,  as  she  replied,  blushed  deeply  at  this  unin- 
tentioiial  mention  of  her  name,  and  Mrs.  Mainwaring^ 
Signing  to  her  husband,  by  putting  her  finger  on  her 
lips^  hinted  to  him  that  he  had  done  wrong. 

Old  Sam,  however,  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 
looked  occasionally  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  fiom 
Ln^  to  the  young  officer,  and  again  firom  the  young 
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officer  to  lioey ;  and  as  he  did  it,  he  uttered  a  aeries 
of  ejacidatioiis  to  himaelf,  which  were  for  the  most 
part  inandihie  to  the  rest.  ''  Ha  !•— dear  me  1 — God 
Uesi  me  I — ^verjr  strange  I — ^right^  old  Corbet — right 
far  a  thousand — ^nature  will  prove  it — ^not  a  doubt  of 
it — ^God  Uess  me  I — ^how  very  like  they  are  ! — perfect 

brother  and  sister ! — d ^n  me — ^it's  extraordinaiy— 

not  a  doubt  of  it.    Bravo,  Ned  I'' 

''  CSome,  ladies/'  said  Mr.  Mainwaring ;  ''  come, 
my  friend,  old  Sam,  as  you  liked  to  be  called,  and 
you,  Edward^  come  one,  come  aD,  till  we  try  the 
cold  ham  and  chidLcn.  Miss  Gou— ^em — come 
Lucy,  my  dear,  the  short  cut  through  the  window ; 
you  Bee  it  opens,  and  now,  Martha,  your  hand ;  bat 
there  is  old  Sam's.  Well  done,  Sam ;  your  soldier's 
ever  gallant.  Help  Miss — ^help  the  young  lady  op 
the  steps,  Edward.     Good  I  he  has  anticipated  me." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  enjoying  thehr  faincii, 
during  which  the  conversation  became  very  agreeaUe, 
and  even  animated.  Young  Roberts  had  nothing  of 
the  military  puppy  about  him  whatsoever.  On  tiie  con- 
trary, his  deportment  was  modest,  manly,  and  uoss- 
suming.  Sensible  of  his  fiither's  humble,  but  vet 
respectable  position,  he  neither  attempted  to  swagger 
himself  into  importance  by  an  aflfectation  of  superior 
breeding  or  contempt  for  his  parent,  nor  did  he  nuuii* 
fest  any  of  that  sollen  tacitumity  which  is  freqneatlj 
preserved,  as  a  proof  of  suporiority,  or  a  mask  for 
ccmsdons  ignorance  and  bad  breeding ;  the  &ct  beiDg 
generally  forgotten  that  it  is  an  exponent  c^  both. 

"  So,  Edward,  you  like  the  army,  then  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Mainwaring. 
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I  do,  flir/^  leplied  joung  Roberts;  '^it's  a  noble 
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BightjNed — a  noble  profeanon — ^that's  theword/^ 
aid  dd  Sam ;  '^  and  so  it  is^  my  Yjoy,  and  a  brare 
sad  a  goieroua  one.'^ 

hacj  Gonriajr  and  the  young  soldier  had  occasion- 
ally f^anoed  at  each  other ;  and  it  might  have  been 
obsored,  that  whenerer  th^  did  so^  each  seemed 
surprised,  if  not  actually  confiosed. 

''  Is  it  diflBcolt,  Edward/^  asked  Mainwaring,  after 
they  had  taken  wine  together,  'Ho  purchase  a  com- 
misikm  at  present?^' 

''It  is  not  very  easy  to  procure  commissions  just 
aov/'  rq^ed  the  other ;  ''  but  you  know,  Mr^  Main- 
waoDgy  that  I  had  the  honour  to  be  raised  from  the 
noks.'' 

''  BiBTo,  Ned !''  exclaimed  old  Sam,  slapping  him 
on  the  back;  ''  I  am  ^ad  to  see  that  you  take  that 
hmcmr  in  its  true  light.  Thousands  may  have 
iBooey  to  buy  a  commission,  but  give  me  the  man 
that  has  merit  to  deserve  it ;  especially,  Ned,  at  so 
yoong  an  age  as  yours/' 

"  Yon  must  have  distinguished  yourself,  sir,'' 
obserred  Lucy,  ''otherwise  it  is  quite  unusual,  I 
think,  to  witness  the  promotion  from  the  ranks  of  so 
yoong  a  man/' 

"I  only  endeayouted  to  do  my  duty,  madam," 
replied  Boberts,  bowing  modestly,  whilst  something 
hke  a  Uttsh  came  over  his  cheek. 

"Nerer  mind  him.  Miss  Gourlay,''  ez^daimed 
SsDh— "  never  mind  him ;  he  did  distinguish  himself, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  too,  and  well  deserved 
hit  promotion.     When  one  of  the  British  flags  was 
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seised  upon  aad  borne  off^  after  the  brave  fdkrr 
whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  it  with  his  life  had  done 
BOj  and  was  cut  down  by  three  French  soldiers^  our 
gentleman  here^  for  all  so  modest  as  he  looks,  pur- 
sued them,  fought  single-handed  against  the  three, 
rescued  the  flag,  and,  on  his  way  back,  met  the 
general,  who  chanced  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  exploit ; 
when  passing  near  him,  bleeding,  for  he  had  been 
smartly  wounded,  the  general  rides  over  to  him. 
'  Is  the  officer  who  bore  that  flag  killed  V  he  asked. — 
'  He  is,  general,'  replied  Ned. — '  You  have  rescued 
it  V — '  I  have,  sir.' — '  What  is  your  name  ?' — He 
told  him. — '  Have  you  received  an  education  7 — *  A 
good  education,  general/ — 'Very  good,'  proceeded 
the  general.  '  You  have  recovered  the  flag,  you  say?' 
— *  I  considered  it  my  duty  either  to  die  or  do  so, 
general,'  replied  Ned, — *^  Well  said,  soldier,'  returned 
the  general,  'and  well  done,  too:  as  for  the  flag 
itself  you  must  only  keep  it  for  your  pains.  Year 
<x>mmission,  young  man,  shall  be  made  out.  I  will 
take  charge  of  that  myself.' — There,  now,  is  the 
history  of  his  promotion  for  you." 

''  It  is  highly  honourable  to  him,  in  every  sense," 
observed  Lucy.  ''  But  it  was  an  awful  risk  of  life 
for  one  man  to  pursue  three." 

''A  soldier,  madam,"  replied  Boberts,  bowing  to 
her  for  the  compliment,  ''  in  the  moment  of  danger, 
or  when  the  flag  of  his  sovereign  is  likely  to  be 
sallied,  should  never  remember  that  he  has  a  life; 
or  remember  it  only  that  it  may  be  devoted  to  tbe 
glory  of  his  country  and  the  nuiintenance  of  lier 
freedom." 

«  Thaf  8  well  said,  Edward,"  observed  Mr.  Main- 
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waiing;  "resry  well  expressed  indeed.  The  daaaeB 
of  that  sentenoe  all  follow  in  a  neat^  consecutiye 
order.  It  is  indeed  as  well  put  together  as  if  it 
woe  an  exerdse" 

Edward  oonld  not  help  amiUng  at  this  unconadons 
trait  of  the  old  achoolmaater  peeping  oat. 

''That  genial  is  a  fine  old  fellow/'  said  Sam^ 
''and  knew  how  to  reward  true  conrage.  But  you 
see,  Mr.  Mainwaring^  and  ladies^  it's  all  natural^  all 
the  heart  of  man/' 

"  There's  Mr.  Mitchell,  our  clergyman/'  observed 
Mn.  Mainwaring,  looking  out  of  the  window ;  ''  1 
wish  he  would  come  in.     Shall  I  call  him,  dear  ?" 

''  Never  mind  now,  my  love/'  replied  her  husband. 
"  I  like  the  man  well  enough ;  he  is  religious,  they 
ay,  and  charitable,  but  his  early  education  unfor- 
tonatdy  was  ne^ected.  His  sermons  never  hang 
vdl  together;  he  frequently  omits  the  exordium, 
lod  often  winds  them  up  without  the  peroration  at 
aH  Then  he  mispronounces  shockingly,  and  is  full 
of  bite  quantities.  It  was  only  on  last  Sunday  that 
lie  laid  the  accent  on  t  in  Dalilah.  Such  a  man's 
senQODSi,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  can  do  any  educated 
Hum  httle  good.  Here's  a  note,  my  love,  from  Miss 
Fletcher.  I  met  the  servant  coming  over  ^ith  it, 
and  took  it  from  him.  She  wishes  to  hear  from  you 
in  an  hour  or  two :  it's  a  party,  I  think." 

He  threw  the  note  over  to  his  wife,  who,  after 
HKdogizing  to  the  company,  opened,  and  b^an  to 
TeadiL 

Honest  old  Mainwaiing  was  an  excellent  man, 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  a  qtiiet  way,  consi- 
dering his  sphere  of  Ufe.     In  attending  to  the  ser- 
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mon,  however,  when  at  church,  he  hdd  himadf  hdtk 
in  his  pew,  shut  his  eyes,  put  the  end  of  his  gold- 
headed  cane  to  his  lips,  and  set  a  diticising.  If 
all  the  rhetorical  rules  were  duly  obsenred,  the 
language  dear,  and  the  parts  of  the  sermon  well 
arranged,  and  if,  besides,  there  was  neitfa^  fiilse 
accent,  nor  false  quantity,  nor  any  bad  grammar,  he 
pronounced  it  admirable,  and  praised  the  preacher  to 
the  skies.  Anything  short  of  this,  however,  he  looked 
upon  not  only  as  a  fedlure,  but  entertained  strong 
doubts  of  the  man's  orthodoxy,  as  well  as  <rf  the 
purity  of  his  doctrine. 

''Yes,  my  dear,^'  replied  Mrs.  Mainwazing,  after 
having  glanced  over  the  note,  "  you  are  right;  it  is 
a  party;  and  we  are  both  asked;  but  I  wonder^ 
above  all  things,  that  Miss  Fletcher  should  nerer 
cross  her  Vb  ;  then  the  tails  of  her  letteiB  are  so  long 
that  they  go  into  the  line  below  them,  whidi  loolcs 
so  slovenly,  and  shows  that  her  writing  must  ha^e 
been  very  much  ni^lected.  I  also  know  anotha* 
fidr  neighbour  of  ours  who  actually  puts  ',/br'  before 
the  infinitive  mood,  and  flourishes  her  hage  letters 
like  copper-plate  capitals  that  are  only  fit  to  appear 
in  a  merchant's  books.'' 

"But  you  know,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband, 
''  that  she  is  a  grocer's  widow,  and,  it  is  said,  used  to 
keep  his  accounts." 

*'  That  is  veiy  obvious,  my  dear;  for,  indeed,iD06t 
of  her  invitations  to  tea  are  more  like  billB  duly 
furnished  than  anything  else.  I  remonber  cue  of 
them  that  ran  to  the  following  eflfect : — 

" '  Mrs.  Allspice  presents  complimenta  to  Messrs. 
and  Co.— to  wit.  Miss  Norton,'  this  ^ 
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Bjj  isa^tAer,  '  begs  to  be  fayoarod^  per  return  of 
posty  as  to  vhether  it  will  suit  oonvenienee  far  to 
oome  on  next  Taesday  evenings  half-past  eeven^  to 
take  a  ciqp  of  best-flaTouied  aondumg^  7$.  6d.  per  Ib.^ 
and  wbite  Inmp^  Jamaica,  Is.  per  ditto^  with  a  nice 
MBortment  of  cakes,  mannfactored  by  oureelves. 
Pmiciittlity  to  appcnntmeat  expected.'  '* 

"  Well,  for  my  part/'  sud  Sam,  **  I  must  say  ifs 
tke  aitertainment  Fd  look  to  both  tritii  her  and  the 
pmon,  and  neiUier  the  language  nor  the  writing. 
MiB.  Mainwaring,  wiU  yon  allow  me  to  propose  a 
toast,  ma'am?  If  a  for  a  fme  creature,  in  her  way ; 
a  By,  a  jewd/' 

''Widi  pleasure,  Mr.  Boberts,''  said  that  lady^ 
aaSiiigy  £ar  she  knew  old  Sam  must  always  have  his 
on  way. 

''Well  then,  fill,  fill,  each  of  you.  Come,  Miss 
Gonfay^  if  only  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing;  for  I 
dare  aay  you  never  drank  a  toast  before.  Ned,  fill 
far  her.  Yon^  an  excellent  woman,  Mrs.  Main* 
niiDg;  and  he  was  a  lucky  old  boy  that  got  you  to 
anooUi  down  the  dose  of  fau  respectable  and  usefiil 
iife--^  least,  it  was  once  useful — ^bnt  we  can't  be 
iwfid  always — wdl,  of  his  harmless  life — ay,  that  is 
nearer  the  thing.  Yes,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  by  all 
Mounts  yon  are  a  most  excellent  and  invaluable 
woman,  and  deserve  all  honour." 

Mis.  Mainwaring  sat  with  a  comely  simper  upon 
ker  good-natured  &ce,  looking  down  with  a  peculiar 
nd  modest  appreciation  of  the  forthcoming  compli- 
meat  to  hersel£ 

''Oome  now,"  Sam  went  on, ''  to  your  legs.  You 
&Ilj  I  suppose,  know  who  I  mean.     Stand,  if  you 
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please,  Mias  Gourlay.  Head  wdl  up,  and  dunilders 
a  little  more  squared,  Mainwariug.  Here  now,  are 
you  all  ready  ?" 

''All  ready,''  responded  the  gentlemen,  highly 
amused. 

''  Well,  then,  here's  my  Beck's  health !  and  long 
life  to  her  1  She's  the  pearl  of  wives,  and  desenreB 
to  lire  for  ever !" 

A  fit  of  good-humoured  laughter  followed  old 
Sam's  toast,  in  which  Mrs.  Mainwaring  not  caaiy 
came  in  for  an  ample  share,  but  joined  very  heartily 
herself;  that  worthy  lady  taking  it  for  granted  tluit 
old  Sam  was  about  to  propose  the  health  of  the 
hostess,  sat  still,  while  the  rest  rose ;  even  Lacjr 
stood  up,  with  her  usual  grace  and  good-nature,  and 
put  the  glass  to  her  lips ;  and  as  it  was  the  impres- 
sion that  the  compliment  was  meant  for  Mrs.  Main- 
waring,  the  thing  seemed  very  like  what  is  volgariy 
called  a  bite,  upon  the  part  of  old  Sam^  who,  in  the 
meantime,  had  no  earthly  conception  of  anytiung 
else  than  that  they  all  thoroughly  understood  hinii 
and  were  aware  of  the  health  he  was  about  to  gi?e. 

''  What !"  exclaimed  Sam,  on  witnessing  tiieir 
mirth ;  "  by  fife  and  drum,  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at 
in  anything  connected  with  my  Beck.  I  always 
make  it  a  point  to  drink  the  old  girl's  health  when 
I'm  from  home;  for  I  don't  know  how  it  happens, 
but  I  think  I'm  never  half  so  fond  of  her  as  when 
we're  separated." 

"  But,  Mr.  Roberts,"  said  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  assure  you,  from  the  compliments  you  pai^ 
me,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  my  health  yon 
were  about  to  propose." 
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''Kj,  but  the  oomplimeiits  I  paid  you^  ma'am, 
vere  all  in  compliment  to  old  Beck ;  but  next  to 
ber,  by  fife  and  drum,  you  deserve  a  bumper.  Come, 
Mainwaring',  get  to  l^s,  and  let  ua  have  her  health. 
Attention,  now;  head  weU  up,  sir;  shoulders  square ; 
eye  on  your  Trife.'' 

^  It  shall  be  done,''  replied  Mainwaring,  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  joke.  ''  K  it  were  ambrosia, 
she  is  worthy  of  a  Immmer.  Come,  then,  fill  your 
gianes.  Edward,  attend  to  Miss  Gh>urlay.  Sam, 
help  Mrs.  Mainwaring.  Here,  then,  my  dear  Martha ; 
like  two  winter  apples,  time  has  only  mellowed  us. . 
We  have  both  run  parallel  courses  in  life :  you,  in 
instructing  the  softer  and  more  yielding  sex ;  I,  the 
nobler  and  more  manly." 

**  Keep  strictly  to  the  toast,  Mathew,"  she  replied, 
"or  I  shall  rise  to  defend  our  sex.  You  yielded 
fint,  yon  know.     Ha !  ha !  ha  I" 

''As  the  stronger  yields  to  the  weaker,  from 
comtesy  and  compassion.  However,  to  proceed. 
We  have  both  conjugated  a$no  before  we  ever  saw 
eadi  other,  so  that  our  recurrence  to  the  good  old 
veib  seemed  somewhat  like  a  Saturdajr's  repetition. 
As  for  doceOf  we  have  both  been  engaged  in  enforcing 
it^  and  successfully,  Martha"  —  here  he  shook  his 
parse — ''during  the  best  portion  of  our  lives;  for 
vhich  we  have  made  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
members  of  society  our  debtors.  Lego  is  now  one  of 
our  principal  enjoyments;  sometimes  under  the  shadow 
of  a  spreading  tree  in  the  orchard,  during  the  serene 
effulgence  of  a  summer's  eve ;  or,  what  is  still  more 
comfortable,  before  the  cheering  blaze  of  the  winter's 
fiie^  the  blinds  down,  the  shutters  closed,  the  arm- 
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diiir  beside  the  table— on  that  tabk  an  open  book 
and  a  warn  tumbler  —  and  Martha,  the  beet  of 
wives — r-" 

"  Attention,  Mainwaring ;  my  Beck's  csxcepted.'^ 

^*  Martha,  the  best  of  wives — old  Sam's  Beck 
always  excepted — sitting  at  my  side.     As  for  amdh, 
tiie  trnth  is,  I  have  been  forced  to  experienoe  the 
din  and  racket  of  that  same  verb  daring  the  greater 
pcnrtion  of  my  life,  in  more  senses  than  I  am  willing 
to  describe.     I  did  not  imagine,  in  my  bachelor  days, 
that  the  fiormenting  tumult  of  the  sdhoolroom  coold 
be  surpassed  by  a  sin^  instrument;   but,  alasf — 
well,  it  matters  not  now ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  never 
saw  her — heard  I  mean,  for  I  am  on  audio — tiiat  He 
performance  of  that  same  single  instrument  did  not 
furnish  me  with  a  painful  praxis  of  the  nine  parts  of 
speech  all  going  ti^ether ;  for  I  do  beUeve  that  nine 
tongues  all  at  work  could  not  have  matched  her.    But 
peace  be  with  her!  sheiasilent  at  last,  and  cannot  A^or 
me  now.     I  thought  I  myself  possessed  an  exteosfve 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  but,  alas  I  I  wss  nothing ; 
as  a  linguist  she  was  without  a  rival.     However,  I 
pass  that  over,  and  return  to  the  subject  of  my  toast. 
No,  my  dear  Martha,  since  Heav^i  gifted  me  with 
you " 

''  Attenticm,  Mainwaring !  Eyes  up  to  the  cetUngi 
sir,  and  thank  God  I" 

Mainwaring  did  so ;  but  for  the  life  of  him  ccmid 
not  help  throwing  a  little  comic  spirit  into  the  action, 
adding,  in  an  under  tone  that  he  wished  to  be  heard. 
''  Ah,  my  dear  Sam,  how  glad  I  am  that  j<m,  did  not 
bid  me  go  farther.  However,  to  proceed — ^No,  my 
dear  Martha,  ever  since  our  most  felicitous  oonjuga- 
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ikm,  I  Iiaidlj  know  what  the  exemplaiy  verb  audio 
means.  I  could  scarcely  txmialfite  it,  Oura  is  a 
truly  gFBnunatical  union.  Not  the  n(wimatiye  case 
with  nrb—not  the  relative  with  the  antecedent — ^not 
the  adjective  with  the  substantive— affords  a  more 
appiopriate  illnrtrati<m  of  conjugal  harmony^  than  does 
our  matrimonial  existence.  Peace  and  quietness, 
hoverer,  are  on  your  tongue — affection  and  charity 
in  vonr  heart — ^benevolence  iu  your  hand^  whicb  ift 
seldom  extended  empty  to  the  poor — and  altogether^ 
Toa  are  worthy  of  the  high  honour  to  which/' — ^this 
be  added  with  a  fait  of  good-natured  irony — "  partly 
from  motiveB  of  oondescension,  and  partly,  as  I  said, 
bm  motives  of  compassion,  I  have,  in  the  fulness  of 
a  benevolent  heart,  exalted  you.''  The  toast  was 
then  drank. 

"Attention,  ladies  I''  said  Sam,  who  had  been  look- 
ing, as  before,  from  the  yonng  o£Scer  to  Luqr,  and 
tiee  vergd — ^'^  Mainwaring,  attention  I  Look  upon 
thoe  two— upon  Miss  Gourlay,  here,  and  upon  Ned 
fioberts — and  tell  me  if  you  don't  think  there's  a 
Strang  Ukeness/' 

The  attention  of  the  others  was  instantly  directed 
to  an  examination  of  the  parties  in  question,  aUd 
most  certainly  they  were  struck  with  the  extraor- 
^Wj  resemblance. 

^4t  is  very  remarkable,  indeed,  Mr.  Roberts," 
obserted  their  hostess,  looking  at  them  again ;  "  and 
vhat  confirms  it  is  the  fietct,  that  I  noticed  the  dr- 
cumatanoe  almost  as  soon  as  Mr.  Roberts  joined  us. 
It  is  certaiidy  very  strange  to  find  such  a  resemblance 
itt  peiBons  not  at  all  related." 

hiej,  on  finding  the  eyes  of  her  friends  upon  her. 
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oOfold  not  avoid  blufihing ;  nor  was  the  young  officer's 
complexion  without  a  somewhat  deep  tinge. 

''Now/^  said  Mrs.  Mainwaring^  smiling,  ''the 
question  is,  which  we  are  to  consider  complimented  by 
this  extraordinaiy  likeness.'' 

''The  gentleman,  of  course,  Mrs.  Mainwaring/' 
replied  Sam. 

Unquestionably,''  said  Edward,  bowing  to  Lucr; 
I  never  felt  so  much  flattered  iu  my  life  before,  nor 
ever  can  again,  unless  by  a  similar  comparison  with 
the  same  tear  object." 

Another  blush  on  the  part  of  Imcy  followed  this 
delicate  compliment,  and  old  Sam  exclaimed, — 

"Attention,  Mainwaring!  and  you,  ma'am"— 
addressing  Mrs.  Mainwaring.  "  Now  did  you  ever 
see  brother  and  sister  more  like  ?  eh !" 

"  Very  seldom  ever  saw  brother  and  sister  90  like,'' 
rephed   Mainwaring.      "Indeed,  it   is  most  extn- 


u 


Wonderful !  upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  his  wife. 
"  Hum !— Well,"  proceeded  Sam,  "  it  is,  I  bdieve, 
very  odd — ^very — and  may  be  not,  either — may  be  not 
so  odd.  Ahem ! — and  yet,  still — ^however,  no  matter^ 
if  s  all  natural ;  all  the  heart  of  man — eh  !  Main* 
waring." 

"  I  suppose  so,  Mr.  Roberts ;  I  suppose  so." 
After  old  Sam  and  his  son  had  taken  their  depar- 
ture, Lucy  once  more  adverted  to  the  duly  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  acquainting  her  father  with  her  safetj^ 
and  thus  relieving  his  mind  of  much  anxiety  and 
trouble.  To  this  her  friend  at  once  consented.  The 
baronet,  in  the  meantime,  felt  considerably  the  vone 
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fiir  those  dreadfbl  conflicts  which  had  swept  down  and 
annihilated  all  that  ever  had  any  tendency  to  humanity 
or  goodness  in  his  heart.  He  felt  unwell — ^that  is  to 
say,  he  experienced  none  of  those  symptoms  of  illness 
which  at  once  determine  the  nature  of  any  specific 
malady.  The  sensation^  however,  was  that  of  a  strong 
man,  who  finds  his  frame,  as  it  were,  shaken — who 
is  aware  that  something  of  a  nameless  apprehension 
connected  with  his  health  hangs  over  him,  and  whose 
mind  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  gloomy  depression  and' 
resdeasness,  for  which  he  neither  can  account  nor 
lefer  to  any  particxdar  source  of  anxiety,  although 
such  in  reality  may  exist.  It  appeared  to  be  some 
terriUe  and  gigantic  hypochondriasis — some  waking 
nightmare— -coming  over  him  like  the  shadow  of  his 
disappointed  ambition,  blighting  his  strength,  and 
waning  him,  that  when  the  heart  is  made  the  battle- 
field of  the  passions  for  too  long  a  period,  the  physical 
powers  will  ultimately  suffer,  until  the  body  becomes 
tile  tictim  of  the  spirit. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  this  feeling.  Sir  Thomas's 
mind  was  considerably  relieved.  Lucy  had  not 
doped;  but  then,  the  rumour  of  her  elopement  had 
gone  abroad.  This,  indeed,  was  bitter ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  time— circumstances — ^the  reappearance  of 
this  most  mysterious  stranger— and  most  of  all,  Lucy's 
lugh  character  for  all  that  was  great  and  good, 
ddicate  and  honourable,  would  ere  long  set  her  right 
^th  the  world.  Nothing,  he  felt,  however,  would  so 
quickly  and  decidedly  effect  this  as  her  return  to  her 
Other's  roof:  for  this  necessary  step  would  at  once 
give  the  Ue  to  calumny. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 

VOL.  II.  H 
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phoe  of  her  present  concealment^  he  resobed  to 
lemoYe  to  his  metropolitan  resLdence,  having  taken  it 
finr  granted  that  she  had  songfat  shelter  there  widi 
some  of  her  friends.  Anxjonw,  nervoQa,  and  ^oomy, 
he  ordered  his  carriage,  and  in  dne  time  airiTed  in 
J)ublin. 

Thither  the  stranger  had  preceded  IihiL  Hie 
latter,  finding  that  Ballymacraiskeen  conld  no  loDger 
be  the  scene  of  his  operations,  also  sought  the  metio- 
pohs.  Fenton  had  disappeared — ^Lncy  vaa  no  longer 
there.  His  friend  Spelman  was  also  in  town,  and  as 
in  town  his  business  now  lay,  to  town  tiierelbie  he 
went. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  turn  a  little  to  our 
friend  Crackenfiidge,  who,  after  ihe  roi^h  handling 
he  had  received  from  the  baronet,  went  homes,  if  not 
a  sadder  and  a  wiser,  at  least  a  much  sorer  man. 
The  unfortunate  wretch  was  sadly  basted.  Thefrurioos 
baronet,  knowing  the  creature  he  was,  had  jntdied 
into  him  in  awful  style.  He  Mt,  howe^^  wh» 
coaled  down,  that  he  had  gone  too  &r ;  and  that,  for 
the  sake  of  Lucy,  and  in  order  to  tie  up  the  miserable 
wretches  babUing  tongue,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  make  some  apology  for  such  an  unjustifiable 
outrage.  He  accordingly  wrote  him  the  feflowing 
letter  before  he  went  to  town : — 


0 


.'  ''Dear  Sin,^— The  nature  of  the  commnnicattoD 
which,  I  am  sure  from  kindfeelings,  you  made  to  me 
the  other  day,  had  such  an  efiect  upon  a  temper 
naturally  choleric,  that  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of 
some  violence  towards  you..  I  am,  unfortunately, 
subject  to  paroxysms  of  this  sort,  uid  while  wider 
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tlidr  iirihiffnoB  fed  Utterly  imeoiuGMMis  of  what  I  do 
or  msf.  In  jour  case,  will  70a  be  good  enough  to 
fet  me  know — whetiber  I  treated  you  kindly  or  other* 
wiae;  far  liie  fiiet  is,  the  parozyam  I  speak  of  assumes 
an  affiactioiiate  character  as  wdl  as  a  violent  one.  Of 
vliat  I  did  or  said  on  the  oeeaaion  in  question  I  have 
DO  esrthty  reecdleotion.  In  tiie  meantime,  I  have  the 
wtJAfltion  to  assure  you  diat  Miss  Gourlay  has  not 
doped,  but  is  residing  with  a  friend  in  the  metropolis. 
I  Ittte  seen  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  alluded,  and 
m  Bitisfied  that  their  journey  to  town  was  purdy 
tcodeatsl.  He  knows  not  even  where  she  is ;  but  I 
i^  sad  am  quite  easy  on  the  subject.  Have  the 
bndntts  to  mention  this  to  all  your  fiiends,  and  to 
OQotiadict  the  r<qK»rt  of  her  elopement  wherever  and 
^^^^caefa  you  hear  it. 

"  Tiruly  yoors, 

'^  Thomas  Govblay. 

"PoiiiiJde  (kactoifadge.  £sq.» 

^P«8. — ^In  the  meantime^  will  you  oblige  me  by 
^oHm^  op  to  my  address  in  town  a  list  of  your 
dams  for  a  seat  on  the  ministerial  bendu  Let  it  be 
as  dev  woA  well  worded  as  you  can  make  it^  and  aa 
anthoitic.  You  may  colour  a  little^  I  suppose,  bu^ 
^  the  groundwork  be  truth — if  you  can;  if  not 
''^--then  that  which  comes  as  near  it  as  possible. 
TTQth,  yoa  know^  is  always  better  than  a  lie^  unless 
^Ittre  a  lie  happens  to  be  better  than  truth. 

"  T.  G.^' 

To  this  characteristic  qpistle  our  bedrubbed  fiiend 
"^t  the  following  reply: — 

h2 
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'^Mt  dear  Sib  Thomas, — ^A  would  gi?e  more 
than  a'll  mention  to  be  gifted  with  yonr  want  of 
memory  respecting  what  occurred  the  other  day. 
Never  man  had  such  a  memory  of  that  dreadfid 
transaction  as  a  have;  from  head  to  heel  'am  all 
memory ;  from  heel  to  head  'am  all  memory — ^ap  and 
down — ^round — ^about — across— here  and  there,  and 
everywhere — ^'am  all  memory ;  but  in  one  particular 
place,  Sir  Thomas — ah !  there's  where  a  araffer— how- 
ever, it  doesn't  make  no  matter ;  a  only  say  that  you 
taught  me  the  luxuiy  of  an  easy  chair  and  a  soft 
cushion  ever  since.  Sir  Thomas. 

''  Your  letter,  Sir  Thomas,  has  given  me  great  com- 
fort, and  has  made  me  rgoice,  although  it  is  wi& 
groans  a  do  it,  at  the  whole  transaction.  If  you 
succeed  in  getting  me  the  magistracy.  Sir  Thomas,  it 
will  be  the  most  blessed  and  delightful  bastmg  that 
ever  a  lucky  man  got.  If  a  succeed  in  being  tamed 
into  a  bony  fidy  Uve  magistrate,  to  be  called  'your 
worship,'  and  am  to  have  the  right  of  fining  and 
flo^ng  and  committing  the  people,  as  a  wish  and 
hope  to  do,  then  a'U  say  that  the  hand  of  Providence 
was  in  it,  as  well  as  your  foot.  Sir  Thomas.  Now 
that  you  have  explained  the  circumstance,  a  feel 
very  much  honoured  by  the  drubbing  a  got.  Sir 
Thomas;  and,  indeed,  a  don't  doubt  after  all  but  it 
was  meant  in  kindness,  as  you  say,  Sir  Thomas ;  and 
^am  sure  besides.  Sir  Thomas,  that  if  s  not  every  one 
you'd  condescend  to  drub,  and  that  the  man  you 
would  drub.  Sir  Thomas,  must  be  a  person  of  some 
consequence.  A  will  send  you  up  my  claims  as  a 
magistrate  some  of  these  days — ^that  is,  as  soon  as  a 
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can  get  some  long-headed  fellow  to  make  them  out 
for  me. 

"  And  have  the  honour  to  be^  my  dear  Sir  Thomas^ 
joor  much  obliged  and  favoured  humble  servant^ 

"  Pebiwinklb  Cbackenfudge,'' 
«Sir  Thomas  Gouriay,  Bsrt." 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 


Amothsr  sobject  which  vexed  the  barcHiet  not 
little  was  the  loss  of  his  money  and  pistols  by  th 
robbeiy ;  but  what  he  still  felt  moie  bitterly,  was  tin 
fidlore  of  the  authorities  to  trace  or  arrest  the  robbei 
The  vmigeanee  which  he  felt  against  that  individua 
lay  like  a  black  venemous  snake  coiled  round  hii 
heart  The  loss  of  the  money  and  the  firearms  he 
might  overlook,  but  the  man,  who,  in  a  few  moments, 
taught  him  to  know  himself  as  he  was — ^who  dangled 
him,  as  it  were,  over  the  very  precipice  of  helt— 
with  all  his  iniquities  upon  his  head,  the  man  vho 
made  him  feel  the  crimes  of  a  whole  life  condensed 
into  one  fearful  moment,  and  showed  them  to  him 
darkened  into  horror  by  the  black  lightning  of  per- 
dition ;  such  a  man,  we  say,  he  could  never  forgive. 
It  was  in  vain  that  large  rewards  were  subscribed 
and  offered,  it  was  in  vain  that  every  effort  was  made 
to  discover  the  culprit.  Not  only  was  there  no  trace 
of  him  got,  but  other  robberies  had  been  committed 
by  a  celebrated  highwayman  of  the  day,  named 
I^nnerty,  whom  neither  bribe  nor  law  could  reach. 

Our  readers  may  remember,  with  reference  to  the 
robbery  of  the  baronet,  the   fact   of  Trailcndgel's 
met  the  stranger  on  his  way  to  disclose  all 
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tfae  aremnstances  to  the  priest,  and  that  he  did  not 
psDeeed  fiirther  on  that  occasion,  having  understood 
tint  Ssiiher  M'Snng  was  from  home.  Poor  Trails 
cadgdy  who,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  not  a  robber 
6&a  bcsxk  {»inci]^  or  habit,  and  who  only  resorted 
to  it  when  driren  l^  the  agonizing  instincts  of  nature, 
felt  the  guilt  of  his  crime  bitterly,  and  could  enjoy 
Tok  neitiber  night  nor  day,  until  he  had  done  what  he 
OGDcehred  to  be  his  duty  as  a  Christian,  and  which 
m  all  lie  or  any  man  could  do;  that  is,  repent  foe 
lus  crime,  and  return  the  property  to  him.from  whom 
be  had  taken  it.  This  he  did,  as  it  is  usually  done;,' 
tfaiQB^  the  medium  of  his  pastor ;  and  on  the  resy 
Rafter  the  baronet's  departure  both  the  money  and 
pbtob  were  depodted  m  father  M'Snug'a  hands. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  worthy  priest,  finding, 

o&  inquiry,  that  Sir  Thomas  had  gone  to  Dubhn^ 

whei^  it  was  said,  he  determined  to  rende  for  some 

tnne,  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  him,  in  order  to 

FOtoie  him  the  prcqierty  he  had  lost.     This,  however^ 

vas  not  the  sole  purpose  of  his  visit  to  the  metropolis^ 

The  letter  he  had  given  the  stranger  to  Corbet,  or 

Donphy,  had  not,  he  was  sorry  to  find,  been  produce 

tire  of  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  written; 

Periuips  it  was  impossible  that  it  could ;  but  still  the 

good  priest^  who  was  as  shrewd  in  many  things  as  he 

w»  benevolent  and  charitable  in  all,  felt  stron^y 

impressed  with  a  belief  that  this  cM  man  was  not 

«UIy  ignorant,  or  rather   unconnected,  with  the 

diflippearance  of  either  cme  or  the  other  of  the  lost 

doldren.     Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he  prepared 

ta  see  the  baronet  for  the  purpose  already  mentioned. 

He  accordingly  took  lua  place — an  inside  one-^in 
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the  redoubtable  "  ¥lj"  which^  we  may  add^  was  the 
popular  vehide  at  the  time^  and  wrapping  himself  up 
in  a  thick  frieze  doak^  or  great  coat,  with  standing 
collar  that  buttoned  up  across  his  &oe  to  the  Tery 
eyes,  and  putting  a  shirt  or  two,  and  some  other 
small  matters,  into  a  little  bundle — ^tying,  at  the  same 
time^  a  cotton  kerchief  over  his  hat  and  chin — ^he 
started  on  his  visit  to  the  metropolis,  having  veiy 
much  the  appearance  of  a  determined  character,  whose 
dress  and  aspect  were  not,  however,  such  as  to  dissnn 
suspicion.  He  felt  much  more  careful  of  the  baronet's 
pocket-book  than  he  did  of  his  own,  and  contrived  to 
place  it  in  an  inside  pocket,  which  being  rather  small 
for  it,  he  was  obliged  to  unrip  a  little  in  order  to  give 
it  admittance.  The  case  of  pistols  he  slipped  into^ 
pocket  of  his  jock,  one  in  each,  without  ever  having 
once  examined  them,  or  satisfied  himself — simple 
man — ^as  to  whether  they  were  loaded  or  not.  His 
own  pocket-book  was  carelessly  placed  in  the  right 
hand  podcet  of  the  aforesaid  jock,  along  with  one  of 
the  pistols. 

The  night  was  agreeable,  and  nothing  worth  record- 
ing took  place  until  they  had  come  about  five  miles 

on  this  side  of ,  when  a  loud  voice  ordered  the 

coachman  to  stop. 

''  Stop  the  coach,  sir  I"  said  the  voice,  with  a  good 
deal  of  reckless  and  bitter  expression  in  it ;  "  stop  the 
coach,  or  you  are  a  dead  man.'' 

Several  pistols  were  instantly  levelled  at  both 
coachman  and  guard,  and  the  same  voice,  which  was 
thin,  distinct,  and  wiry,  proceeded — "  Keep  all  steady 
now,  boys,  and  shoot  the  first  that  attempts  to  move. 
I  will  see  what's  to  be  had  inside." 
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He  went  immediately  to  the  door  of  the  "  My, 
and  opening  it,  held  up  a  dark  lanthom,  which,  whilst 
it  clearly  showed  him  the  dress,  conntenances,  and 
condition  of  the  passengers,  thoroughly  concealed  his 
own. 

The  priest  happened  to  be  next  him,  and  was  con- 
sequently the  first  person  on  whom  this  rather  cool 
demand  was  made — 

''Come,  sir/'  said  the  highwayman,  ''fork  out, 
if  you   please;    and  be  quick   about  it,  if  you're 


» 


"  (Hye  a  body  time  if  you  plaise,"  responded  the 
priest,  who  at  thiM;  moment  had  about  him  all  the 
marks  and  tokens  of  a  farmer,  or,  at  least,  of  a  man 
vho  wished  to  pass  for  one.  "  I  think,''  he  added, 
"if  you  knew  who  you  had,  you'd  not  only  pass  me 
by,  bat  the  very  coach  I^m  travellin'  in.  Don't  be 
^maisy,  man  alive,"  he  proceeded ;  "  have  patience — 
far  patience,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  virtue — do  then 
bave  patience,  or,  may  be — oh  !  ay ! — here  it  is — 
here  is  what  you  want — ^the  very  thing.  Til  be  bound 
— and  you  must  have  it,  too."  And  the  poor  man, 
in  the  hurry  and  alarm  of  the  moment,  pulled  out  one 
oi  the  baronef  s  pistols. 

The  robber  whipped  away  the  lanthom,  and  in- 
stantly disappeared.  "  By  J — s,  boys,"  said  he, 
'*  if  8  Finnerty  himself,  disguised  like  a  &rmer.  But 
he's  mad  to  travel  in  a  public  coach,  and  the  beaks 
on  the  look-out  for  him.  Hello !  all's  right,  coach- 
man; drive  on,  we  wont  disturb  you  this  night,  at  all 
events.  Gee  hup  ! — ofF  you  go ;  and  off  we  go — 
^th  empty  pockets." 

It  happened  that  this  language,  which  the  robber 

H  3 
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d]4  not  intend  to  hare  reached  Qitf  eais  of  the  pas- 
■engen,  was  heard  nevertheleas^  and  from  thb  moment 

until  they  changed  hones  at ,  there  was  a  dead 

aleiioe  in  the  coadi. 

On  that  occasion  one  gentleman  left  it^  and  he  had 
searoely  been  half  a  minnte  gone,  when  a  persan,  tcij 
much  in  the  garb  and  bearing  of  a  modem  detectivo, 
put  in  his  head,  and  instantly  withdrew  it,  exdaLm- 
ing— 

"  D — n  me,  if  s  a  hit — he's  inside  as  snu^  as  a 
rat  in  a  trap.  Up  with  you  on  the  top  of  the  coach, 
and  we'll  pin  him  when  we  reach  town.  'Gad,  this 
is  a  windjGdl,  for  the  reward  is  a  hea^y  one.  If  we 
oould  now  manage  the  baronefs  boaiDess,  we  were 
made  men." 

He  then  returned  into  the  coach,  and  took  his 
seat  right  opposite  the  priest,  in  order  the  better  to 
watch  his  motions,  and  keq>  him  compl^dy  under 
his  eye. 

^  Dangerous  travelling  by  night,  wr/*  said  he, 
addressing  the  priest,  anxious  to  draw  his  man  into 
conversation. 

''  By  night  or  by  day,  the  roads  are  not  very  safe 
at  the  present  time,"  replied  his  reverence. 

'^  The  danger's  principally  by  night  though,"  ob- 
served the  other.  ^'This  Fimierty  is  playing  the 
devil,  they  say;  and  is  as  hard  to  be  nabbed  by  aH 
accounts." 

The  observation  was  received  by  several  hums,  and 
hems,  and  has,  and  very  significant  gaculatioEis, 
whilst  a  fiit,  wealthy  looking  fellow,  who  sat  beade 
the  peace-officer — ^for  such  he  was — ^in  attempting  to 
warn  him  of  Knnerty's  presence,  by  pressing  on  his 
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foot^  unfinrtunately  presded  upon  that  of  the  priest  in 
mistake^  who  naturally  interpreted  the  hems  and  has 
aforesaid  to  apply  to  the  new  comer  instead  of  him- 
self. This  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  inasmuch 
as  the  priest  had  his  ears  so  comjdetely  muffled  up 
with  th«  ooQwt  of  his  jock  and  a  thick  cotton  ker- 
chief, that  he  heard  not  the  allusions  which  the 
robber  had  made  outnde  the  ooaehy  whesa  he  mistook 
him  for  Finnerty.  He  consequently  peered  vevy 
keenly  at  the  last  speaker,  who;,  to  tell  the  truth,  had 
probably  in  his  yillanous  features  ten  times  more 
the  character  and  visage  of  a  highwayman  and  cut* 
throat  than  the  redoubtable  Finnerty  himself. 

"  It's  a  wonder,^'  said  the  priest^  "  that  the  unfor- 
tunate man  has  not  been  taken.'' 

''Hum!"  exdaimed  the  officer;  " uftfcriunate 
mam.  My  good  fbUow,  that's  Very  mild  talk  when 
speaking  of  a  robber.  Don't  you  know  that  all 
robbers  deserve  the  gallows,  eh  ?" 

"  I  know  no  sich  thing,"  replied  the  priest*; 
''  Many  a  man  has  Kved  by  robbing,  in  his  day; 
that  now  lives  by  catching  them ;  and  many  a  poor 
fellow,  as  honest  as  e'er  an  individual  in  this 
eoadi ^" 

*'  That's  verfT  shocking  languid,"  observed  a 
thin^  prim,  red-nosed  lady,  with  a  vinegar  aspect, 
who  sat  erect,  tfnd  apparently  fearless,  in  the  comer 
of  the  coach  — ''  very  shocking  language,  indeed. 
\hy,  my  good  man,  should  you  form  any  such  wile 
kimparison  ?" 

''  Never  mind,  ma'am ;  never  mind,"  said  the 
officer,  whose  name  was  Darby ;  "  let  him  proceed ; 
from  what  he  is  about  to  say,.  I  shaVt  be  surprised  if 
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he  justifies  robbeiy — ^not  a  bit — bat  will  be  a  good 
deal,  if  he  don't.     Go  on,  my  good  fellow/' 

"  Well/'  proceeded  the  priest,  *'  I  was  going  to 
say,  that  many  a  poor  wretch,  as  honest  as  e'er  an 

individual,  man  or  woman ^" 

•  Here  there  was,  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  an  indig- 
nant toss  of  the  head,  and  a  glance  of  supreme  scorn 
levelled  at  the  poor  priest;  whilst  Darby,  like  a  man 
who  had  generously  undertaken  the  management  of 
the  whole  discussion,  said,  with  an  air  of  conscious 
abiUty,  if  not  something  more,  ''never  mind  him, 
ma'am ;  g^ve  him  tether." 

"As  honest,"  persisted  the  priest,  ''as  e'er  an 
individual,  man  of  woman,  in  this  coach — and  may 
be^  if  the  truth  were  known,  a  good  deal  honester 
than  some  of  them." 

"  Good,"  observed  the  oflBcer ;  "  I  agree  with  you 
in  that — bright  enough,  there." 

The  vinegar  lady,  now  apprehensive  that  her  new 
ally  had  scandalously  abandoned  her  interests,  here 
dropped  her  eyes,  and  crossed  her  hands  upon  her 
breast,  as  if  die  had  completely  withdrawn  herself 
from  the  conversation. 

"  I  finds,"  said  she  to  herself,  in  a  contemptnous 
soliloquy,  "  as  how  there  aint  no  gentleman  in  this 
here  wdiicle." 

"Just  pay  attention,  ma'am,"  said  the  officer— 
"  just  pay  attention,  thaf  s  all." 

This,  however,  seemed  to  have  no  effect — at  leasts 
the  lady  remained  in  the  same  attitude,  and  made  no 
rq)ly. 

"  Suppose  now,"  proceeded  the  priest,  "  that  an 
unfortunate  father,  in  times  of  scarcity  and  famine^ 
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^onld  at  in  his  miserable  cabin^  and  see  abont  him 
ax  w  sevai  of  Us  family^  some  dying  of  fever,  and 
odiere  dying  from  want  of  food ;  and  suppose  that 
he  iraa  diiyen  to  despair  by  reflecting  that  miless  he 
forced  it  finom  the  rich,  who  would  not  out'  of  their 
abmidance  prevent  his  children  from  starving,  he  can 
procure  them  relief  in  no  other  way,  and  they  niust 
die  in  tiie  agonies  of  hunger  before  his  face.     Sup- 
pose this^  and  that  some  wealthy  man,  without  sym-- 
pathy  for  his  fellow-creatures^  regardless  of  the  cries 
ni  the    poor,  heartless,  ambitious,  and  oppressive; 
and  suppose  besides  that  it  was  this  veiy  heartless 
and  oppressive  man  of  wealth  who,  by  his  pride  and 
trranny,  and  unchristian  vengeance,  drove  that  poor 
man  and  his  wretched  family  to  the  state  I  have 
painted  them  for  you,  in  that  cold  and  dreary  hovel; 
soppoee  all  this,  I  say,  and  that  that  wretched  poor 
man,  his  heart  bursting,  and   his    brain  whirling, 
stimulated  by  affection,  goaded  by  hunger  and  inde- 
scribable misery ;  suppose,  I  say^  that  in  the  madness 
of  despair  he  sallies  out,  and  happens  to  meet  the 
very  individual  who  brought  him  and  his  to  such  a 
dreadful  state— do  you  think  that  he  ought  to  let 
him  pass — '' 

"  I  see,*'  interrupted  the  officer,  "  without  bleeding 
him ;  I  knew  you  would  come  to  that — go  along/' 

''That  he  ought  to  let  that  wealthy  oppressor  pass, 
and  allow  the  wife  of  hb  bosom  and  his  gasping  little 
ones  to  perish,  whilst  he  knows  that  taking  that 
asdstance  bom  him  by  violence  which  he  Ought  to 
give  freely  would  save  them  to  society  and  him? 
Hark  me,  Fm  not  justifying  robbery.  Every  general 
nile  has  its  exception ;  and  Vm  only  supposing  a  case 
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where  the  act  of  robbery  may  be  more  entitled  to 
eompaaBon  than  to  punishment — ^but  as  I  said,  Pm 
not  defending  it.'^ 

"  Ain^t  yon,  fidth  V  replied  the  officer ;  "  it  looks 
devilish  like  it,  though.  Don't  yon  think  so, 
ma'am  7^' 

''I  never  listeos  to  no  nonsense  like  that  ere/' 
replied  the  lady.  ''  All  I  say  is,  that  a  gentleman  as 
I've  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with,  'as  been 
robbed  the  other  night  of  a  pocket-book  stuffed  with 
bank  notes,  and  a  case  of  Hiiish  pistols,  that  he  kept 
to  shoot  robbers,  and  sidi  other  wulgar  wr^ches  'as 
ia  to  be  found  no  where  but  in  Hireland." 

''  Stuffed  I"  exclaimed  the  priest,  diadainfully ;  ''  as 
much  stuffed,  ma'am,  as  you  are." 

The  officer's  very  veins  tingled  with  delight  on 
hearing  the  admission  which  was  involved  in  the 
simple  piesf  8  exdamatioD.  He  kept  it,  however,  to 
himself,  oa  account  of  the  large  reward  that  lay  in 
the  background. 

"  I  stuffed  I"  exclaimed  the  indignant  lady,  whose 
thin  &ce  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  visible,  for 
it  was  long  past  dawn ;  ^^  I  defy  you,  sir,"  she  rq>lied, 
''you  large,  nasty,  Hirish  farmer,  as  feeds  upon 
nothing  but  taters.  I  stuffed  I — ^no  lady — ^you  nasty 
farmer — goes  without  padding,  which  is  well  known 
to  any  man  as  is  a  gentleman.  But  stuffed!  I 
defy  you,  nasty  Paddy ;  I  was  never  stuffed.  Those 
as  stuff  use  'oss  air ;  now  I  never  uses  'oss  air." 

"  If  you  weren't  stuffed,  then,"  replied  the  pfiest, 
who  took  a  natural  disrelish  to  her  affectation  of  pride 
•and  haughtiness,  knowing  her  as  he  now  did — "  manj 
a   better  woman  was.     K  you  wem't,  ma'am,  it 
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wublI  yourown  fiuilt.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay^s  English 
oook  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  plenty  to  8tu£f  her- 
adfwitL'' 

This  was  an  extinguisher.  The  heayen  of  her 
oompiexion  was  instantly  concealed  by  a  thick  doud 
in  the  shape  of  a  veil.  She  laid  herself  back  in  the 
oonier  of  thecaixiage,  and  maintained  the  silence  of  a 
Tsaqiiiabed  woman  dnring  the  remainder  of  the 
joamey. 

On  arriring  in  town  the  paaeengers^  as  is  usual> 
betook  themsdyes  to  their  respective  destinations. 
Father  M'Snng,  with  his  small  bundle  under  his  arm, 
ins  about  to  go  to  the  Brazen  Head  .Tavern,  when 
he  found  himsdf  tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  our 
friend  Darby,  who  now  held  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and 


"  There  are  eight  of  us,  Mr.  Finnerty,  and  it  is 
tudess  to  shy  Abraham*  You're  ba^ed  at  last,  so 
come  off  quietly  to  the  office.^' 

"  I  don't  understand  yon/'  replied  the  priest,  who 
certainly  felt  surprised  at  seeing  himself  surrounded 
by  8o  many  constables,  for  it  was  impossible  any 
kmger  to  miHtake  them.  "  What  do  you  mean,  my 
finend?  or  who  do  you  suppose  me  to  be?" 

The  constable  gave  him  a  knowing  wink,  adding 
with  as  knowing  an  air — *'  If  s  no  go  here,  my  lad — 
safe's  the  word.  Tramp  for  the  office,  or  we'll  dap 
<m  the  wrist-butlons.  We  know  you're  a  shy  cock^ 
Mr.  Finnerty,  and  rather  modest  too — ^thaf  s  the  cut. 
Simpson,  keep  the  right  arm  feuat,  and  you,  Cramble, 
the  left,  whilst  we  bring  up  the  rear.  In  the  mean 
tfane,  bdbre  he  proceeds  a  step,  I,  as  senior,  will 
take  the  liberty  to — ^just — see — ^what — is — ^here — " 
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whilst^  suiting  the  word  to  the  action,  he  first  drew  a 
pistol  from  the  left  pocket,  and  immediately  after 
another  from  the  right,  and — shades  of  Freney  and 
O'Hanlon! — the  redoubtable  pocket-book  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gourlay,  each  and  all  marked  not  only  with 
his  crest,  but  his  name  and  title  at  full  length. 

The  priest  was  not  at  a  momoifs  loss  how  to  act. 
Perceiving  their  mistake  as  to  his  identity,  and  feel* 
ing  the  force  of  appearances  against  him,  he  desired 
to  be  conducted  at  once  to  the  office.  There  he 
knew  he  could  think  more  calmly  upon  the  steps 
necessary  to  his  liberation  than  he  could  in  a  crowd 
which  was  enlaiging  every  moment,  on  its  being  un- 
derstood  that  Finnerty,  the  celebrated  highwayman, 
had  been  at  length  taken.  Not  that  the  crowd  gave 
expression  to  any  feeling  or  ebullition  that  was  at  all 
unfiriendly  to  him.  So  far  from  that,  it  gathered 
round  him  with  strong  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
compassion  for  his  unhappy  fate.  Many  were  the 
anecdotes  reported  to  each  other  by  the  spectators  of 
his  humanity — ^his  charity — ^his  benevolence  to  the 
poor;  and,  above  all,  of  his  intrepidity  and  courage : 
for  it  may  be  observed  here — ^and  we  leave  moralists, 
metaphysicians,  and  poUtical  economists  to  draw 
whatever  inferences  they  please  from  the  fact — ^but 
fact  it  is — ^that  in  no  instance  is  any  man  who  has 
violated  the  law  taken  up  publicly,  on  Irish  ground, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  that  the  people  do  not 
uniformly  express  the  warmest  sympathy  for  him,  and 
a  strong  manifestation  of  enmity  against  his  captors. 
Wheth^  this  may  be  interpreted  favourably  or  other- 
urise  of  our  countrymen,  we  shall  not  undertake  to 
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detamine.     As  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  said^  perhaps 
much  might  be  adTanoed  on  both  sides. 

On  entering  the  watchhouse,  the  heart  of  the 
himiane  priest  was  painfully  oppressed  at  the  scenes 
of  uproaTy  confusion,  debauchery,  and  shameless  pro- 
ffigacy,  of  which  he  saw  either  the  present  exhibition 
or  the  unquestionable  CTidences.     There  was  the  lost 
and  hardened  female,  uttering  the  wild  screams  of 
intoxication,  or  pouring  forth  from  her  dark,  filthy 
place  of  confinement  torrents  of  polluted  mirth ;  the 
juvenile  pickpocket,   ripe  in  all  the  ribald  wit  and 
traditicmal  slang  of  his  profession ;  the  rufiian  burglar, 
vith  strong  animal  fiione,  dark  ^ebrows,  low  fore- 
head, and  fitoe  full  of  coarseness  and  brutality;  the 
open  robber,  reckless  and  jocular,  indifferent  to  con- 
sequences^ and  holding  his  life  only  in  trust  for  the 
lisngmia],  or  for  some  determined  opponent  who  may 
treat  him  to   cold  lead  instead  of  pure  gold;  the 
sneaking  thief,  cool  and  cowardly,  ready-witted  at 
^  extricating  fiiilsehood — ^for  it  is  well  known  that 
tbe  thief  and   liar  are  convertible  terms — ^his  eye 
feeUe,  cmming,  and  drcumspectiye,  and  his  whole 
appearance  redolent  of  duplicity  and  fraud ;  the  re- 
cesTcr  of  stolen   goods,  affecting  much  honest  sim- 
plicity, the  good  creature,  whether  man  or  woman,  ap- 
porentty  in  great  distress,  and  wondering  that  indus- 
trious and  unsuspectuig  people,  stru^ling  to  bring  up 
their  fittoilies  in  honesty  and  decency,should  be  imposed 
upon  and  taken  in  by  people  that  ope  couldn't  think  of 
B^i^ecting.     There,  too,  was  the  servant  out  of  place, 
^lu>,  first  a  foiger  of  dischaiges,  next  became  a  thief, 
and  henncally  adventuring  to  the  dignity  of  a  burglar 
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for  which  he  had  neither  skill  nor  daxing,  wu  made 
prisoner  in  the  act ;  and  there  he  ats,  half  dnmk,  in 
diat  corner^  repenting  his  fiulnre  instead  of  his  aime^ 
forgetting  his  cowardice,  and  making  mond  reaola- 
tioDS  with  himsdf,  that,  should  he  escape  now,  he  will 
eKecote  the  next  bu^lary  in  a  safe  and  Tirtnoaa  state 
of  sobriety.  But  we  need  not  proceed :  there  was 
the  idle  and  drunken  mechanic^  or  perhaps  the  wife, 
iriiose  Saturday  night  viaits  to  the  taproom  in  order 
to  fetch  him  home,  or  to  rescue  the  wages  of  hn 
industry  trom  the  puUican,  had  at  length  ccnnqited 
her. 

Two  other  characters  were  there  which  we  cannot 
everkM^,  both  of  whom  had  passed  throiig)i  the 
world  with  a  strong  but  holy  seom  for  the  enran  and 
fiolings  of  their  feUow-creatures.  One  of  them  was 
a  man  of  gross  carnal  looking  Heatures,  trained,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  uninitiated,  into  a  severe  and  sanctified 
expression  by  the  sheer  force  of  religion.  EUs  hce 
was  full  of  godly  int(derance  against  everything  at 
variance  with  the  one  thing  needful,  whatever  that 
was,  and  against  all  who  did  not,  like  himne]^  travel 
on  fearlessly  and  zealously  Zionward.  He  did  not 
feel  himself  justified  in  the  use  oi  conmum  and  pro- 
fene  language;  and,  consequently,  his  vocabdazy 
was  taken  principally  from  the  BiUe,  which  he  called 
"  the  Lord's  word.''  Sunday  was  not  Sunday  with 
him,  but  ^'the  LcMrd's  day;"  and  he  never  went  to 
church  in  his  life,  but  always  to  ^'  service."  Like 
most  of  his  dass,  however,  he  seemed  to  be  infiaenoed 
by  that  extraordinary  anomaly  which  charactenses 
the  saints — ^that  is  to  say,  as  great  a  reverence  for 
the  name  of  the  devil,  as  for  that  of  Grod  himself; 
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for  in  his  whole  life  and  ccmTersatum  he  inm  never 

knovn  to  pronoanoe  it  ts  we  have  written  it.    Satan 

— the  enony — the  destroyer,  were   the  names   he 

ip^ied  to  him ;  and  this,  we  presume^  lest  the  world 

mi^  suspect  that  there  subsisted  any  priyate  £uni« 

fianty  between  them.     His  great  ruling  principle, 

bcywe? er,  originated  in  what  he   termed  a  godless 

ijitem  of  lehgbiis  hberahty ;  in  other  woRb,-  he  attri* 

hnfted  all  ibe  calamities  and  soooi^ies  of  the  land  to 

the  influence  of  fopeary,  and  its  tderation  by  the 

powcn  that  be.     He  was  a  big-boned  coarse  man, 

with  Uack  greasy  hair,  eat  short ;  projecting  cheok-^ 

bones,  that  a^ned  great  crudty;  dull,  but  ksdrioas 

eyes;  and  an  upper  lip  hke  a  dropsical  sausage.    We 

fivget  now  the  loeahty  in  whidi  he  had  committed 

the  offence  that  had  caused  him  to  be  bron^t  there. 

But  it  does  not  modi  matter ;  it  is  enou^  to  si^ 

that  he  was  caught,  about  three  o'clock,  perambo* 

Isting  the  streets,  considerably  the  worse  for  liquor, 

sod  not  in  the  best  society.     Even  as  it  was,  and  in 

the  Tery  feuses  of  those  who  had  detected  him  so  car'- 

csmstanoed,  he  was  railing  against  the  ungodliness  of 

^  oar  rokan/*  the  degraieraoy  of  human  nature,  and 

the  awful  scourges  tiiat  the  eiistence  of  'poffery  was 

briugii^  on  the  land. 

As  it  happened,  howerer,  this  wortl^  representa*- 
tire  of  his  ebss  was  not  without  a  counterpart  among 
the  moral  inmates  of  the  watchhouse.  Another 
aiSDy  who  was  known  among  his  friends  as  a  Catholic 
Toteen,  or  devotee,  happened  to  have  been  brought  to 
^  same  establishment,  much  in  the  same  drcum- 
stance^  and  for  some  similar  offence.  When  com- 
pared together,  it  was  really  curious  to  obseire  the 
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extraordinary  resemblance  which  these  two  men  bore 
to  each  other.  Each  was  dressed  in  sober  clothes, 
for  your  puritan  of  every  creed  must,  like  his  progeni- 
tors the  Pharisees  of  old,  have  some  peculiarity  in  his 
dress  that  will  gain  him  credit  for  rehgion.  Thrir 
features  were  marked  by  the  same  dark  sullen  shade 
which  betokens  intolerance.  The  devotee  was  thinner, 
and  not  so  large  a  man  as  the  other;  but  he  made  up 
in  the  cunning  energy  which  glistened  fiom  his  eyes 
for  the  want  of  physical  strength,  as  compared  with 
the  Protestant  saint ;  not  at  all  that  he  was  deficient 
in  it  per  «e,  for  though  a  smaller  man,  he  was  better 
built  and  more  compact  than  his  brother.  Indeed, 
so  nearly  identical  was  the  expression  of  their  features 
— ^the  sensual  Milesian  mouth,  and  naturally  amorous 
temperament,hypocri8ized  into  formality,and  darkened 
into  bitterness  by  bigotry — that  on  discovering  each 
other  in  the  watchhouse,  neither  could  for  his  life 
determine  whether  the  man  before  him  belonged  to 
idolatrous  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  aich  h«^ 
on  the  other. 

There  they  stood,  exact  coimterparts,  each  a  thou- 
sand times  more  anxious  to  danm  the  other  than  to 
save  himself.  They  were  not  long,  however,  in  dis- 
covering each  other,  and  in  a  moment  the  jargcm  of 
controversy  rang  loud  and  high  amidst  the  uproar 
and  confusion  of  the  place.  The  Protestant  saint 
attributed  all  the  iniquity,  by  which  the  land,  he 
said,  was  overflowed,  and  the  judgments  under  which 
it  was  righteously  suffering,  to  the  guilt  of  our  rulers^ 
who  foi^t  God,  and  connived  at  popery. 

The  popish  saint,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted 
that  so  long  as  a  fieit  and  oppressive  heresy  was  per- 
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Hutted  to  trample  upon  the  people,  the  coimtiy  could 
never  prosper.  The  other  one  said,  that  idolatory^ 
popish  idolatorj — ^was  the  cause  of  all;  and  that 
it  was  the  scourge  by  which  '^  the  Lord''  was  inffictmg 
jodidal  punishment  upon  the  country  at  large.  If 
it  were  not  for  that  he  would  not  be  in  such  a  sink 
cf  iniquity  at  that  moment.  Popish  idolatry  it  was 
Hut  lm>ught  him  there;  and  the  abominations  of  the 
Bamish  harlot  were  desolating  the  land. 

The  other  reptied,  that  perhaps  she  was  the  only 
hiriot  of  the  kind  he  would  run  away  from ;  and  main- 
tained, that  until  all  heresy  was  abolished^  and  rooted 
out  of  the  countiy,  the  curse  of  GoA  would  sit  upon 
them,  as  the  corrupt  law  church  does  now  in  the 
ahape  of  an  overgrown  nightmare.  •  What  brought 
him^  who  was  ready  to  die  for  his  persecuted  church, 
here?  He  could  tell  the  heretic; — ^it  was  Protestant 
ascendancy,  and  he  could  prove  it ; — ^yes,  Protestant 
Mcendancy,  and  nothing  else,  was  it  that  brought  him 
ta  that  house,  its  repi'esentative,  in  which  he  now  stood. 
He  mauitained  that*  it  resembled  a  watehhouse ; 
vas  it  not  full  of  wickedness,  noise,  and  blasphemy; 
and  were  there  any  two  creeds  in  it  that  agreed 
together,  and  did  not  fight  like  devib  ? 

How  much  longer  this  fiery  discussion  might 
hate  proceeded  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  constable 
of  (he  night  finding  that  the  two  hypocritical  vaga- 
bonds were  a  nuisance  to  the  whole  place,  had  them 
handcnffed  together,  and  both  placed  in  the  black- 
hole  to  finish  their  argument. 

In  short,  there  was  around  the  good  man — ^vice, 
with  all  her  discordant  sounds  and  hideous  aspects, 
danging  in  his  ears  the  multitudinous  din  that  arose 
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from  the   loud   and   noifly   tamult   of  her   hnitaly 
drunken,  and  debaudied  votaiies. 

The  priest,  who  respected  his  doth  and  dumcter, 
did  not  lay  aside  his  jock,  nor  expose  himself  to  tiie 
ooarse  jests  and  ruffianly  insolence  with  wfaidi  the 
vagabond  mmions  of  justice  were  in  those  days  ac- 
customed to  treat  their  prisoners.  He  inquired  if 
he  could  get  a  person  to  carry  a  message  fixxm  him 
to  a  man  named  Corbet,  living  at  25,  Omatitntioa- 
hill;  adding,  that  he  would  compensate  him  fiurly. 
On  this,  one  of  those  idle  loungera  or  <Mrderlie8  about 
such  places  offered  himself  at  once,  and  said  he  would 
bring  any  message  he  wished,  provided  he  fbvked  out 
in  the  first  instance. 

**  Cro,  tiien,''  said  the  priest,  handing  him  a  piece 
of  silver,  "  to  No.  25,  Constitution-hill,  where  a  man 
liamed  Corbet — what  am  I  saying — Danphy  hves^ 
and  tell  him  to  come  to  me  immediatdy.^' 

''Ha?''  said  Darby,  laying  his  filler  along  his 
nose,  as  he  spoke  to  one  of  his  associates,  "  I  smdl 
an  aUas  there.  Oood;  first  Corbet  and  then 
Dunphy.  What  do  you  call  that  ?  That  chap  is  one 
of  the  connexion.  Take  the  message,  Skiptcm ;  maik 
him'  well,  and  let  him  be  here,  if  possible,  befixre  we 
bring  the  prisoner  to  Sir  Thomas  Goorlay's.'' 

The  fellow  winked  in  reply,  and  i^proaching  the 
priest,  asked,  "  What  message  have  you  to  send,  Mr. 
Pinnerty  ?'' 

''  Tell  him — ^but  stay ;  oblige  me  with  a  slip  of 
paper  and  a  pen,  I  will  write  it  down.'' 

"  Yes,  that's  better,''  said  Darby.  "  Nothing  like 
black  and  white,  you  know,"  he  added,  aside  to 
Skipton. 
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Adier  M'Snng  tiieii  wrote  down  his  office  only ; 
amply  saying,  ''The  parish  priest  of  Ballymacmifl- 
keen  wishes  to  see  Anthony  Dnnphy  as  soon  as  he 
can  oome  to  him/' 

Una  description  of  himself  excited  roars  of  laugh- 
ter thiooghoat  the  office ;  nor  could  the  good-natured 
prkst  himself  help  smiling  at  the  ludicrous  contrast 
between  his  real  character  and  that  which  had  been 
affiled  upon  him/' 

"^  D ^n  me/'  said  Darby,  "  but  that's  the  best 

flficf  I  hs?e  heard  this  many  a  day.  Ifs  as  good  as 
Tom  Green's  that  was  hanged,  and  who  always 
stodL  to  his  name,  no  matter  bow  often  he  changed 
it  At  one  time  it  was  iTy,  at  another  laurel,  at  an- 
other yew,  and  so  on,  poor  fellow,  till*  he  swung." 
SIdptoa,  the  messenger,  took  the  slip  of  paper  with 
liigh  ^ee,  and  proceeded  on  his  embassy  to  Constitu* 
tkm-IiilL 

He  had  scarcdy  been  gone,  when  a  tumult  reached 
their  ears  firom  outside,  in  which  one  roice  was  heard 
considerably  louder  and  deeper  than  the  rest ;  and 
afanost  immediatdy  afterwards  an  old  acquaintance 
of  the  reader's,  to  wit,  the  worthy  student,  Ambrose 
Gray,  in  a  very  respectable  state  of  intoxication, 
inade  his  appearance,  chai^d  with  drunkenness,  riot, 
and  a  blushing  reluctance  to  pay  his  tavern  reckon* 
ing.  Mr.  Gray  was  dragged  in  at  very  little  expense 
of  ceremony,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  with  some 
prospectiye  damage  to  his  tailor,  his  clothes  having 
i^ved  considerable  abrasions  in  the  scuffle,  as  well 
tt  his  comidexiGn,  which  was  beautifully  rariegated 
vith  tints  of  blad:,  Une,  and  yeUow. 

«  WcH,  Mr.  Gray,"  said  Darby, ''  back  once  more 
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I  aee?     Why,  you  couldn't  live  without  ns,  I  think. 
What's  this  now  ?'' 

''A  deficiency  of  aaaets,  most  potent/'  repSed 
Gray^  with  a  hiccup:  '' unable  to  meet  a  rascally 
tavern  reckoning;"  and  as  Mr.  Gray  spoke  he  thrast 
his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  intimating  by  this  signi- 
ficant act  his  high  respect  for  Mr.  Darby. 

''You  had  better  remember,  sir,  that  you  are 
addressing  the  senior  officer  here/'  said  the  latter, 
highly  offended. 

''  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  senior,  I  don't 
forget  it ;  nor  that  the  grand  senior  can  become  a  most 
gentlemanly  nifiian  whenever  he  chooses.  No,  senior, 
I  respect  your  ruffianship,  and  your  ruffianship  ought 
to  respect  me ;  for  well  you  wot  that  many  a  time 
before  now  I've  greased  that  absorbing  palm  of 
yours." 

*'  Ah,"  repUed  Darby,  "  the  hemp  is  grown  for 
you,  and  the  rope  is  purchased  that  will  soon  be 
greased  for  your  last  tug.  Why  didn't  you  pay  yooi 
bill,  I  say?" 

"  I  told  you  before,  most  potent,  that  that  fact 
originated  in  a  deficiency  of  assets." 

"  I  rather  think,  Mr.  Gray,"  said  Darby,  "  that  it 
originated  in  a  very  different  kind  of  defidencr^ — a 
deficiency  of  incUnation,  my  buck." 

"  In  both,  most  reverend  senior,  and  I  act  on 
scriptural  principles;  for  what  does  patient  Job  say? 
'  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays.' " 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  don't  pay,  you'll 
be  apt  to  receive,  some  fine  day,  that's  all/'  and  here 
he  made  a  motion  with  his  arm,  as  if  he  were  ad- 
ministering the  cat-o'-nine-tails ;  ''however,  this  is 
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not  my  buainess.  Here  comes  Mrs.  Mulroonj  to 
make  her  charge.  I  accordingly  shove  yon  over  to 
Ned  Nightcap,  the  officer  for  the  night/' 

'^  Ah  t"  exclaimed  Gray^ ''  I  see,  most  potent,  you 
haife  operated  before.  Kow-de-dow-de-dow,  my  boy. 
There  was  a  professional  touch  in  that  jerk  that 
cofuldn't  be  mistaken:  that  quiver  at  the  wrist  was 
beaatifal^  and  the  position  of  the  arm  a  perfect  triangle. 
It  must  have  been  quite  a  pleasure  to  have  suffered 
from  such  a  scientific  hand  as  yours.  How  do  you 
do  again,  Mrs*  Mulroony  ?  Mrs.  Mulroony,  I  hope 
you  did  not  come  without  some  refreshment.  And 
vooll  withdraw  the  diarge,  for  the  sake  of  futurity^ 
Mrs.  Mulroony.'^ 

"  If  you  do,  Mrs.  Mulroony/'  said  Darby,  "  I'm 
afinod  you'll  have  to  look  to  futurity  for  pay- 
ment. I  mean  to  that  part  of  it  commonly  called 
'  to-morrow  oomenever/  —  Make  your  charge,, 
ma'am." 

Here  a  pale-faeed  sinister-looking  old  fellow,  in 
a  red  woollen  nightcap,  wit&  baggy  protuberances 
htnging  under  his  red  Ueared  eyes,  now  came  to  a 
little  half-door,  inside  of  which  stood  his  office  for 
recrinng  all  charges  against  the  various  delinquents 
that  the  Charlies,  or  watchmen  of  the  period,  had  con- 
ducted to  him. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  in  a  hoarse,  hollow  voice,  '^  wliat'a 
thi»— whaf  8  this  ?  Another  charge  against  you,  Mr. 
Gray?  Gkurvy,"  said  he,  addressing  a  watchman, 
"  tell  them  vagabones  that  if  they  don't  keep  quiet 
ru  pat  them  in  Jrons." 

This  threat  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  derision 
by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the  noise 
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was  increaBed  so  farioaaly^  that  it  resembled  the 
damoor  of  BabeL 

*'  Here^  Qarvy/'  said  honest  Ned,  ''  tickle  some 
of  them  a  bit.  Touch  up  that  bullet-headed  house- 
breaker thaf  s  drunk — Sam  Staucheon^  thqr  call  him 
—lave  a  nate  impression  of  the  big  kay  an  his  head; 
he'll  undherstand  it,  you  know ;  and  there's  Molly 
Brady,  or  Emily  Howard,  as  she  caUs  herself,  gi?e 
her  a  clink  on  the  noddle  to  stop  her  jintedity. 

D n  her  pedigree ;  nothing  will  serve  her  but  she 

must  be  a  lady  on  our  hands.  Tell  her  TU  not  kve 
a  copper  ring  or  a  glass  brooch  on  her  body  if  she's 
Qpt  quiet/' 

The  watchman  named  Garvy  took  the  heavy 
keys,  and  big  with  the  deputed  authority,  swept,  like 
the  destroying  angel  upon  a  small  scale,  through  the 
tumultuous  crew  that  were  assembled  in  this  Til« 
lanous  pandemonium,  thrashing  the  unfortunate 
vagabonds  on  the  naked  head,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
case  might  be,  without  r^ard  to  age^  sex,  or  condi- 
tion, leaving  bumps,  welts^  cuts,  oaths.,  curaes,  and 
execrations,  ad  infinitum,  hehind  him.  Owing  to 
this  distribution  of  official  justice,  a  partial  calm  was 
restored,  and  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Mulroony  was 
opened  in  form. 

'^  Well,  Mrs.  Mulroony,  what  charge  is  this  joa 
have  against  Misther  Gray  ?'' 
.  "  Because,'^  replied  Ambrose,  "  I  wasn't  in  posses- 
sion of  assets  to  pay  her  own.  Had  I  met  her  most 
iniquitous  charge  at  home,  honest  Ned,  I  should 
have  escaped  the  minor  one  here.  You  know  of  old, 
Ned,  how  she  lost  her  conscience  one  night,  about 
ten  years  ago ;  and  the  poor  woman,  although  she 
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pat  it  in  the  *  Hue  and  Cry*  by  way  of  novelty,  never 
got  it  siDoe.  None  of  the  officers  of  justice  knew  of 
such  a  commodity ;  ergo^  Ned,  I  suffer/' 

Here  Mr.  Ambrose  winked  at  Ned,  and  touched 
bis  breeches  pocket  significantly,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"the  bribe  is  where  you  know." 

Ned,  however,  was  strictly  impartial,  and  declined 
with  most  commendable  virtue  to  recognise  the  signal, 
imtQ  he  saw  whether  Mrsi  Mulroony  did  not  under* 
sUnd  **  geneTosAty*  as  well  as  Mr.  Oray. 

"  Misther  Gray,  I'll  thank  you  to  button  your  h}^ 
if  joa  plaise.  Ifs  all  very  right,  I  suppose,  but  in 
the  manetime  let  daicent  Mrs.  Mulroony  tell  her  own 
story.     How  is  it,  ma'am?'' 

''  Faith,  plain  enough^"  she  replied ;  **  he  came  in 
about  half-past  five  o'clock,  with  three  or  four  skips 
from  college ^" 

''  Scamps,  Mrs.  Mulroony.  Be  just,  be  correct, 
ma'am.  We  were  all  gentlemen  scamps,  Ned,  tram 
college.  Everybody  knows  that  a  college  scamp  is  a 
leapectable  character,  especially  if  he  be  a  divinity 
itiide&t,a  class  whom  we  are  proud  to  place  at  our  head. 
You  are  now  corrected,  Mrs.  Mulroony — proceed." 

^  Wdl;  he  tould  me  to  get  a  dinner  for  five ;  but 
first  asked  to  see  what  he  called  'the  bill  x>{  hair.' " 

''  In  your  hands  it  is  anything  but  a  bill  of  rights. 
Mis.  Mulroony." 

^  I  tould  him  not  to  trouble  himself;  that  my  din- 
ner was  as  good  as  another's,  which  I  thought  might 
sitisfy  him ;  but  instead  o'  that  he  had  the  assurance 
to  ask  me  if  I  could  give  them  hair  soup.  I  knew 
tefy  wcU  what  the  skip  was  at." 

''  Scamp,  ma'am,  and  you  will  oblige  me." 

I  2 
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'*  For  if  grief  for  poor  Andy  (weeping),  tbat  suffered 
mainly  for  what  he  was  as  innocent  of  as  the  unbOTn 
child — ^if  grief,  an'  every  one  knows  it  makes  the  hair 
to  fall ;  an',  afther  all,  ifs  only  a  bit  of  a  front  Fm 
wearin'; — ^ah,  you  villain,  it  was  an  ill-hearted  cat, 
that." 

^  It  wasn't  a  cat  did  it,  Mrs.  Mulroony ;  it  fell  off 
naturally  and  by  instalments — or,  rather,  it  tmt  ft 
cut,  and  that  was  what  made  yon  fed  it;  that 
youthful  old  gentleman.  Time,  gave  it  a  touch  with  a 
certain  sqrthe  he  carries.  No  such  croppy  as  old 
Time,  Mrs.  Mulroony.''  On  concluding,  he  winked 
again  at  old  Ned,  and  touched  his  pocket  as  before. 

"  Mr.  Amby,  be  quiet,"  said  Ned,  rather  com* 
placently  though,  ''an'  let  daicent  Mrs.  Mulroony 
go  on  " 

"  'Well,  then,'  says  he,  'if  you  haren't  hair-soop/ 
which  ^was  as  much  as  to  say — ^makin'  his  own  fan 
before  the  strangers — that  I  ought  to  boQ  my  very 
wig  to  plaise  him — ^my  front,  I  mane,  'may  be/ 
says  he,  ^  you  have  ox-tail.'  Well^  flesh  and  blood 
could  hardly  bear  that,  and  I  said  it  was  a  scandal 
for  him  to  treat  an  industrious,  unprojected  widow  in 
such  a  way ;  '  if  you  want  a  dinner,  Mr.  Gray,'  savs 
I,  '  I  can  give  you  and  your  friends  a  jacketfiil  of 
hcmest  com  beef  and  greens.'     Well,  my  dear ^' 

At  this  insinuating  expression  of  tenderness,  old 
Ned,  aware,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  was  a  widow, 
and  kept  that  most  convenient  of  establishments,  an 
eating-house,  cocked  his  night-cap  with  great  spiiit 
and  significance,  and  with  an  attempt  at  a  leer  whichi 
from  the  force  of  habit,  made  him  look  upon  her 
rather  as  the  criminal  than  the  accuser,  he  said— 
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*^  It  vns  Bcandalous,  Mrs.  Mulroony ;  and  it  is  a  sad 

Uiinf^  to  be  unprotected,  ma'am ;  it's  a  pity,  too,  to 

see  sidi  a  woman  as  you  are  without  somebody  to 

take  care  of  ber,  and  especially  one  that  id  undher- 

stand  swindlin'.    But  what  happened  next,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear — indeed,  I  owe  you  many  thanks 

for  your  kindness — ^you  see,  my  dear" — ^the  night-cap 

here  seemed  to  move  and  erect  itself  instinctiyely — 

^^this  fidlow  tarns  round,  and  says  to  the  other  four 

skips — ^^ Grentlemen,'  says   he,  'could   you  conde — 

fflndescend,'  I  think  it  was — ^yes, — '  could  you  conde* 

scend  to  dine  upon  com  berf  and  greens?'     They 

said  not,  unless  it  would  obUge  him ;  and  then  he 

said  it  wasn't  to  oblige  him,  but  to  sarve  the  house 

he  did  it.     So,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  they  filled 

themsdves  with  my  victuals,  drank  seven  tumblers  of 

punch  each,  kept  playin' cards  the  whole  night,  and  then 

USl  a  fightin' — sma^ed  glass,  ddf,  and  everything ; 

and  when  it  was  momin',  slipped  out^  one  by  one, 

tin  I  panght  my  skip  here,  the  last  of  them '"' 

'^  Scamp,  Mrs.  TlUxmy;  a  gentleman  scamp,  known 
to  every  one  as  a  most  respectable  character  on 
town." 

"  When  I  caught  him  going  off  without  payment, 
he  fiurly  laughed  in  my  face,  and  offered  to  toss 
me." 

'*  Oh,  the  villain !"  said  Ned;  ''I  caaly  wish  I  had 
beea  there,  Mrs.  Mulroony,  and  you  wouldn't  have 
wanted  what  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  do  want — a  pro- 
tector. The  villain,  to  go  to  toss  such  a  woman — to 
^  to  take  such  scandalous  hberties !  60  on,  ma'am — 
go  (m,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mulroony." 
''  Well,  my  dear,  he  offered,  as  I  said,  to  toss  me 
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for  it— doable  or  qaita — and  when  I  wouldn't  stand 
that,  he  aaked  me  if  I  would  allow  him  to  kiss  it  in, 
at  80  manj  kiasea  a-day;  but  I  told  him  that  coin 
wouldn't  paaa  wid  me/' 

''  ne'e  a  swindler,  ma'am ;  no  doobt  of  it,  and 
you'll  never  be  safe  till  you  have  some  one  to  pn>> 
tect  you  that  understands  swindlin'  and  impoaitioiL 
Well,  ma'am — well,  my  dear  ma'am,  what  next?^ 

^  Why,  he  then  attempted  to  e8aqpe,but  as  I  hap- 
pened to  have  a  stout  ladle  in  my  hand,  I  thoo^t 
a  good  basting  wouldn't  do  him  any  harm,  and  while 
I  was  layin'  on  him  two  saikm  came  in,  and  iimj 
took  him  out  of  my  hands." 

^  Oat  (tf  the  frying-pan  into  the  fixe,  yoa  ought  to 
say,  Mrs.  Mulroony." 

''  So  he  and  they  fought,  and  smashed  another  lot 
of  glass,  and  then  I  sent  out  and  charged  him  on  the 
watch.  Oh,  murdher  sheeiy — to  tiiink  the  way  my 
beantifbl  beef  and  greens  wentt" 

Here  Mr.  Ambrose,  approaching  Mrs.  Mulroony, 
whispered — ''My  dear  Mrs.  Mulroony,  remember 
one  word — ^runmiTT;  heir-apparent — ^heir  direct;  so 
be  moderate,  and  a  diort  time  will  place  yon  in  easy 
circumstances.  The  efent  thafs  coming  will  be  a 
stunner." 

''  Whafs  that  he's  sayin'  to  you,  my  dear  Mis. 
Mulroony?"  asked  Ned;  ''  don't  listen  to  him,  heOl 
only  soodher  and  palaver  yon.  I'll  take  your  ehazge^ 
and  lock  him  up." 

''  Darby,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  now  approaching  that 
worthy,  ''  a  single  word  with  yon — ^we  understand 
(me  another — I  intended  to  bribe  old  Ned,  the 
on;  but  you  shall  have  it." 
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*' Very  good,  it's  a  bargain/'  rq>lied  thevittooos 
DaAj:  "fork  out/' 

^  Here  then  is  ten  shillings,  and  bring  me  out 
of  it" 

Darb^  piivatety  pocketed  the  money,  and  moving 
tomids  Ned,  whisqpered  to  him — ^'  Don't  take  the 
duige  for  a  few  minutes.  I'll  fleece  them  both. 
Amby  has  giren  me  half-a-crown;  another  firom  her, 
and  then  half  and  half  between  us.  Mrs.  Mulroony, 
a  word  with  you.  listen-— do  you  wish  to  succeed 
in  thb  business?" 

*  To  be  sure  I  do;  why  not?" 

"  Well  then,  if  you  do,  slip  me  five  shillings,  or 
you're  dished,  like  one  of  your  own.  dinners,  and  that 
Amby  Gray  will  shoe  to  pieces.  Ned's  his  friend  at 
besrt,  I  tell  you." 

*'  Well,  but  youll  see  me  rightified?" 

''Hand  the  money,  ma'am:  do  you  know  who 
you're  speaking  to?     The  senior  of  tiie  office." 

On  reodnng  the  monqr^  the  honest  senior  whispers 
Uie  honest  o£Bcer  of  the  night — ^'^  A  crown  from  both, 
fhst  is,  half  from  each;  and  now  act  as  yon  like; 
bat  if  you  take  the  widow's  charge,  we'll  have  a  free 
pbte,  at  all  erents,  whenever  we  call  to  see  her, 
yoa  know." 

Honest  Ned,  feeling  indignant  that  he  was  not  him- 
idf  the  direct  recipient  of  the  bribes,  and  also  anxious 
to  win  finTOur  in  the  widow's  eyes,  took  the  diarge 
apdnst  Mr.  Gray,  who  was  yery  soon  lodged  up, 
wJtiL  the  '*  miscellanies,"  in  the  bladk  hole,  until 
bafloonldbe  procured. 

On  finding  that  matters  had  gone  against  him, 
Giay,  who,  although  unaffected  in  speech,  was  yet 
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rather  ixpsy,  aasamed  a  look  of  eingular  import* 
ance,  as  if  to  console  himself  for  the  degradatiaa 
he  was  about  to  undergo :  he  composed  his  fiuse 
into  an  expression  that  gave  a  ludicrous  travestie  of 
dignity. 

'^  Well/'  said  he,  with  a  solemn  swagger,  nodding 
his  head  from  side  to  side  as  he  spoke,  in  order  to 
impress  what  he  uttered  with  a  more  mysterious  em* 
phasis — *'  you  are  all  acting  in  ignorance,  quite  so; 
little  you  know  who  the  person  is  thaf  s  before 
you ;  but  it  doesn't  signiiy-— I  am  somebody,  at  aU 
events." 

'*  A  gentleman  in  disguise,"  said  a  Toioe  firom  tbe 
Uack  hole.  "  You'll  find  some  of  your  finends 
here." 

"  You  are  right,  my  good  fellow— you  are  per- 
fectly right ;"  said  Ambrose,  nodding  with  drunken 
gravity,  as  before;  ''high  Uood  runs  in  my  veiDfl, 
and  time  will  soon  tell  that;  I  shall  stand  and  be 
returned  for  the  town  of  Ballymacruiskeen,  as  soon  as 
there  comes  a  Dissolution ;  I'm  bent  on  that." 

''Bravo I  hunral  a  very  proper  member  you'll 
make  for  it/^  from  the  black  hole. 

"  And  I  shall  have  the  Augean  stables  of  these 
corrupt  offices  swept  of  their  filth.  Ned,  the  sconndreli 
ahall  be  sent  to  the  right  about ;  Mr.  Darby,  for  his 
honesty,  shall  have  each  wrist  embraced  by  a  name- 
sake." 

Here  he  was   shoved  by  Garvy,  the  watchman, 

head   foremost   into   the   Uack   hole,   after  having 

received  an  impulse  from  behind,  kindly  intended  to 

fiidlitate   his    ingress,    which,    notwithstanding   his 

nnken  ambition,  the  boast  of  his  high  blood,  and 
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m^fy  piomifleB,  was  made  with  extraordinaiy  want 
of  digmfy. 

Ahhough  we  have  described  this  scene  nearly  in 
conaecDtiTe  order^  without  the  breaks  and  interrap- 
turns  which  took  place  whilst  it  proceeded^  yet  the 
reader  should  imagine  to  himself  the  outrage^  the 
yelliii^  the  damoor^  the  bye  battles,  and  scniriloas 
ocmteBts  in  the  lowest  description  of  blackguardism 
widi  which  it  was  garnished;  thus  causing  it  to 
oeoqyjr  at  least  four  times  the  period  we  hare  as- 
cubed  to  it.  The  simple-minded  priest,  who  could 
nerer  have  dreamt  of  such  an.exhibition,  scarcely  knew 
whether  he  was  asleep  or  awake,  and  sometimes 
Asked  himself  whether  it  was  not  some  terrible  phan- 
tasm by  which  he  was  startled  and  oppressed.  The 
hoirible  impress  of  naked  and  hardened  villany — ^the 
l%ht  and  mirthful  delirium  of  crime — ^the  wanton 
numifestations  of  vice,  in  all  its  shapes,  and  the  un- 
Unshing  front  of  debauchery  and  profligacy — eonsti- 
toted,  when  brought  together  in  one  hideous  group, 
a  sight  which  made  his  heart  groan  for  human  luiture 
OQ  the  one  hand,  and  the  corruption  of  human  law 
on  the  other* 

''The  contamination  of  vice  here,''  said  he  to  him- 
^  ''  is  so  concentrated  and  deadly,  that  innocence 
«  virtue  could  not  long  resist  its  influence.  Alas ! 
alas!" 

Old  Bunphy  now  made  his  appearance;  but  he 
had  scarcely  time  to  shake  hands  with  the  priest, 
when  he  heard  himsdf  addressed  from  between  the 
bars  of  Gray's  /tmio,  with  the  words— 

"  I  say,  old  Corbet,  or  Dunphy,  or  whatever  the 
devil  they  call  you;  here's  a  relation  of  yours  by  the 

i3 
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mothor's  side  only^  jtm  old  dog — ^mark  that;  here  I 
am,  AmbroBe  Qray,  a  gentleman  in  diBgniae,  as  yoa 
well  know ;  and  I  want  70a  to  bail  me  oat.^' 

^  An  a  respectable  way  70a  ax  it/'  said  Danphy, 
putting  on  his  Bpectadoiy  and  looking  at  bim.  through 
the  ban* 

''  Reapeet !  T^hat,  to  a  beggarly  old  hucdcster  and 
kidnapper  1  Why,  you  pennrious  dioer  of  nuuty 
baoon — ^yon  imquitona  dealer  in  li^t  weights— 
what  respect  are  yon  entitled  to  from  me?  Yoa 
know  who  I  am — and  yon  mnat  bail  me.  Otherwise 
never  expect,  when  the  time  comes,  that  I  shall  le- 
cognise  you  aa  a  base  relatiTe,  or  suffer  you  to  show 
your  feiiet  fiM^e  in  my  presence.'' 

''Ahl"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  bitteriy;  ''the 
bk>od  is  in  you»" 

''  Bight,  my  old  potatoemonger ;  as  true  as 
gospd,  and  a  great  deal  truer.   The  Uood  is  in  me.'' 

''Ay,"  replied  the  otiier,  "the  blood  of  the  op^ 
pressor— the  blood  of  the  Tillain — the  blood  of  the 
nnjusttyrantisinyou,  and  nothing  eke.  If  yoa 
had  his  power,  you'd  be  what  he  is,  and  may  be, 
worse,  if  the  thing  was  possible.  Now,  listen;  Til 
make  the  words  you  just  said  to  me  the  bitterest  and 
blackest  to  yourself  tiiat  you  ever  spoke.  Thafs  the 
last  information  I  have  for  you;  and  as  I  know  that 
you're  just  where  you  ought  to  be^  among  the  com- 
panions you  are  fit  for,  there  I  leave  you." 

He  then  turned  towards  the  priest,  and  left  Gray 
to  get  bail  where  he  might. 

When  Skipton  the  messenger,  who  returned  with 
Dunphy,  or  Corbet,  as  we  shall  in  future  call  him, 
entered  the  watch-house,  he  drew  Darby  aside,  and 
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keld  some  priTate  oonTenation  with  him^  of  whicli  it 
w»  evident  liiat  Corbet  was  the  subject^  from  the 
aignifaint  g^eea  whidi  each  tamed  upon  him  fix>m 
time  to  time. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  old  man,  reeogmaing  the 
pviert  lather  by  his  voioe  than  his  appearance,  lost  no 
tine  in  aeqnainting  the  c^oen  of  justice  that  the7 
were  completely  mistaken  in  the  indmdnal.  The 
latter  had  briefly  mentioned  to  him  the  circmnstance 
and  cause  of  his  arrest. 

"I  want  you,'*  said  the  priest,  "to  go  to  Sir 
ThoDias  Gourlay  directly,  and  tell  him  that  I  have 
his  money  and  pistols  quite  safe,  and  that  I  was  on 
my  way  up  to  town  with  them,  when  this  unpleasant 
mistake  took  place/' 

"I  will,  your  reverence/'  said  he,  "without  loss 
of  time.  I  see,''  he  added,  addressing  Darby  and 
the  others,  "  that  you  hare  made  a  mistake  here." 

"What  mistake,  my  good  man?"  asked  Darby. 

"Why,  simply,  that  instead  of  a  robber,  you  have 
beoi  sharp  enough  to  take  up  a  most  respectable 
Catholic  clergyman  from  Ballymacruiskeen." 

"What,"  said  Darby,  " a  popish  priest !    D n 

me,  bat  thaf  s  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  other 
thing.  No  papist  is  allowed,  under  the  penalty  of 
a  fdouy,  to  carry  arms,  and  here  is  a  popish  priest 
travelling  with  pistols.  The  other  thing,  Skipton, 
was  only  for  the  magistrates,  but  this  is  a  Govern- 
meat  afl&dr." 

"  He  may  be  Pinnerty  after  all,"  replied  Skipton, 
aside;  ''this  old  fellow  is  no  authority  as  to  his 
identity,  as  you  may  guess  from  what  I  told  you." 

"At  all  events,"  replied  Darby,  "we  shall  soon 
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know  wbich  he  is — spriest  or  robber ;  but  I  hope  for 
our  own  sakes  he'll  prove  a  priest  on  our  hands. 
At  any  rate  the  magistrates  are  now  in  the  office^ 
and  ifs  full  time  to  bring  his  reverence  up/^ 

Corbet^  in  the  mean  time^  had  gone  to  Sir  Thomas 
Oourlaj's  with  his  reverenoe's  message,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  the  prisoner,  strongly  guarded, 
was  conducted  to  the  police  office. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


TEE    POUCS    OFFICE — SIB    SPIGOT    SPtJTTEE  A5D   ME.   COKE — ASl 
rXFOETVKAIZ    TEAE8LAT0E — LAV    LAID    DOWN    AND    JUSTICE 


It  is  not   onr   intention   to   detail  the   history  of 
oocarrences  that  are  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  mfh 
80ROW,  not  unmingled  with  disgust,  or  to  describe 
floenes  that  must  necessarily  lower  our  estimate  of 
hoth  man  and  woman.     On  the  bench  sat  two  magis- 
trates, of  whom  we  may  say  that,  from  ignorance  of 
law,  want  of  temper,  and  impenetrable  stupidity,  the 
whole  drde  of  commercial  or  professional  life  could 
not  produce  a  pair  more  signally  unqualified  for  the 
important  offices  they  occupied.    One  of  them,  named 
Sputter,  Sir  Spigot  Sputter,  was  an  old  man,  with  a 
red  face  and  perpetual  grin,  whose  white  hair  was 
cropped  close ;  but  in  compensation  for  this  he  wore 
powder  and  a  queue,  so  that  his  head,  except  in 
Tivadty  of  motion,  might  not  inappropriately  be  com- 
pared to  an  overgrown  tadpole  struggling  to  get  free 
from  his  shoulders,  and  escape  to  the  nearest  marsh. 
He  also  wore  a  false  eye,  which  gave  him  a  perennial 
bhnk  that  was  sadly  at  variance  with   magisterial 
dignity.     Indeed  the  consequences  of  it  were  seme- 
mes ludicrous  enough*     When,  for  instance,  one  of 
tbose  sjrr^is  who  perambulate  our  fashionable  streets 
after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  happened  to  be  brought 
up  to  answer  some  charge  that  came  under  his  juris^ 
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diction^  Sir  Spigot's  custom  always  was  to  put  Ids 
glass  to  the  safe  eye^  and  peer  at  her  in  the  dock ; 
which  act^  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  gnn 
and  the  droop  of  the  glass  ejre^  seemed  to  the  spec* 
tators  as  if  he  and  she  understood  each  other,  and 
that  the  wink  in  question  was  a  kind  of  tel^raphic 
deqtatch  sent  to  let  her  know  that  she  had  a  friend 
on  the  bench.  Sir  Spigot  was  deaf,  too,  a  fdicitons 
drcmnstance,  which  gaire  him  peculiar  facility  in  the 
decision  of  his  cases. 

The  name  of  Ins  brother  on  the  bench  was  Coke, 
who  acted  in  the  capadly  of  what  is  termed  the  law 
magistrate.     It  is  enough,  however,  to  say,  that  he 
was  a  thin  man,  with  a  long  dull  &oe,  a  dull  eye,  a 
dull   tongue,  a  dull  ear,   and  a  dull  brain.     His 
talents  for  ambiguity  were  surprising,  and  it  always 
required  a  hint  from  the  senior  of  the  ofiSce,  Darl^, 
to  enable  him  to  understand  his  own  decisions.    This, 
howeyer,  was   not   without   some  ben^dal  conse- 
quences to  the  indiyiduals  before  him ;  as  it  often 
happened,  that  when  he  seemed  to  have  eommitted 
some  hardened  offender,  after  the  infliction  of  a  l<Hig, 
laborious,   obscure   barangue,  he   has  immediately 
ordered  him  to  be  discharged.    And,  on  the  contrary, 
when  some  innocent  indiyidual  heard  with  ddight 
the  sentence  of  the  court  apparently  in  his  &your, 
judge  of  what  he  must  hare  felt  on  finding  himadf 
sent  off  to  Newgate,  Solmainham,  or  the  Penitai* 
tiary.     In  this  instance,  howeirer,  the  advantage  to 
the  public   was   nearly  equal;    tor  if  the   guilty 
escaped  in  one  case,  so  did  the  innocent  in  another. 
Here  now  is  where  Darby  became  useful ;  for  Darby^ 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  style,  and  with  his 
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mHiniiig,  when  he  had  any,  always  interpreted  hia 
decisicHis  to  him,  and  told  him  in  a  whisper,  or  on  a 
fHf  of  paper,  whether  he  had  convicted  the  prisoner, 
ornot. 

We  shall  detail  one  case  which   occmrred   this 
moEiniig,     It  happened  that  an  amiable  and  distin- 
gidslied  fiteraiy  gentleman,  an  LL.D.,  and  a  bar- 
rister, had  lost  from  his  library  a  book  on  which  he 
phoed  great  value,  and  he  found  this  book  on  a  stall 
not  very  tar  firom  the  office.     On  seeing  the  volume 
he  naturally  claimed  it,  and  the  woman  who  had 
received  it  firom  the  thief,  who  was  a  servant,  refused 
to  give  it  up,  unless  the  money  she  had  paid  for  it 
were  returned  to  her.     Neither  would  the  wretch 
tfsckse  the  name  of  the  thief,  but  snapped  her 
fingers  in  Dr.  A — ^s  bee,  saying,  she  defied  him,  and 
tiiat  he  could  only  faring  her  before  Mr.  Coke,  who, 
she  knew  vesy  well,  would  see  justice  done  her.    She 
livod  by  buying  bodu,  she  said,  and  by  selling  books ; 
and  as  he  lived  by  writing  books,  she  thought  it 
WMQ^t  handsome   of  him  to  insult   the  profession 
hj   bringing    such   a   blackguard    chsige    against 
tkem  in  ker  name. 

He  summoned  her,  however,  and  the  case  was  one 
of  the  first  caUed  on  the  morning  in  question.  The 
receiver  of  the  stolen  book  came  forward,  with  much 

SBRuance,  as  drfendant,  and  modest  Dr.  A as 

plaintiff;  when  Sir  Spigot,  putting  his  glass  to  his  eye, 
and  looking  from  the  one  to  the  other  with  his  wink 
and  grin  as  usual,  said  to  Darby — 
'' What  is  this  man  here  for  ?'^ 
^  It^s  a  law  case,  your  worship,'^  repKed  the  senior 
oflScor. 
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Coke,  who  sat  solemn  and  silenty  looked  at  tbe 
doctor,  and  said — 

"  Well,  air,  what  is  your  case?   Please  to  state  it'* 

The  case  being  a  veiy  plain  and  brief  one  was  soon 
stated,  the  woman's  reply  was  then  heard,  aft» 
which  Mr.  Coke  looked  grayer  than  before,  and  pro- 
ceeded somewhat  to  the  following  effect : 

"  This  is  a  case*  of  deep  interest  to  that  important 
portiiHi  of  the  bibliopolist  profession  who  vend  their 
wares  on  stalls/' 

'<  Thank  yoor  worship/'  said  the  woman,  with  a 
curtsey. 

"  This  moat  respectable  body  of  persons,  the  bodi:* 
sellers — [another    curtsey    from   the    woman] — are 
divided  into  several  classes ;  first,  those  who  sell  books 
in  lai^  and  splendid  shops ;  next,  those  who   sell 
them  in  shops  of  less  pretension ;  thirdly,  those  wIm) 
sell  them  on  stalls  in  thoronghfiures,  and  at  the  conieES 
of  streets ;  fourthly,  those  who  cany  them  in  bask^ 
and  who  pass  from  place  to  place,  and  combine  nitb 
the  bookselling  business  that  of  flying  stationer;  and 
fifthly,  those  who  do  not  sell  than  at  all,  but  only 
read  them ;  and  as  those  who  read,  unless  they  steal 
<ur  borrow,  must  purchase,  I  accordingly  dass  them  as 
booksellers  indirectly,  inasmuch  as  if  they  don't  sell 
books  themselves,  they  cause  others  to  do  so.     For 
this  reason  it  is  evident  that  eveiy  man  living,  and 
woman  too,  capable  of  reading  a  bodL  is  a  book- 
seller ;    so  that  society  at  large  is  nothing  but  one 
great  bookselling  firm. 

''  Having  thus  established  the  immense  extent  and 
importance  of  the  business,  I  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  case  before  us.     To  steal  a  book  is 
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not  in  every  case  an  offence  against  the  law  of  libel, 

nor  against  the  law  of  arson,  nor  against  the  law  of 

insonection,  nor  against  the  law  of  primogeniture; 

in  bet,  it  is  only  against  the  law  of  theft — ^it  offends 

only  one  law — and  is  innocent  with  respect  to  all  the 

oAers.      A  person  stealing  a  book   could   not  be 

indicted  under  the  statute  of  hmitations,  for  instance ; 

eieept,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  he  may  be  supposed  to 

Hmit  the  property  of  the  person  from  whom  he  stole 

it.     But  on  this  point  the  opinion  of  the   learned 

FoUerol  would  go  pretty  far,  were  it  not  for  the 

opinion  of  another  great  man,  which  I  shall  presently 

quote.     Folderol  lays  it  down  as  a  fixed  principle  in 

an  able  treatise  upon  the  law  of  weathercocks,  that  if 

property  be  stolen  firom  an  individual,  without  the 

aggregate   of  that   property  suffering  reduction  or 

diminution,  he  is  not  robbed,  and  the  crime  of  theft 

has  not  been  committed.     The  other  authority  that 

I  aBuded  to,  is  that  of  his  great  and  equally  cele« 

brated  opponent,  Tolderol,  who  lays  it  down  on  the 

other  hand,  that  when  a  thief,  in  the  act  of  steaUng, 

leaves  more  behind  him  than  he  found  there  at  first, 

80  that  the  man  stolen  from  becomes  richer  by  the 

act  of  theft  than  he  had  been  before  it,  the  crime 

then  beeomes  Atplicis  delicti,  or  one  of  harum-scarum, 

according  to  Doodl^  and  the  thief  deserves  trans- 

portatitm  or  the  gallows.     And  the  reason  is  obvious ; 

if  the  property  of  the  person  stolen  from,  under  the 

latter  category,  were  to  be  examined,  and  that  a  larger 

portion  of  it  was  found  there  than  properly  had  be- 

longed  to  him  before  the  theft,  he  might  be  suspected 

of  theft  himself,  and  in  this  case  a  double  conviction 

of  the  parties  would  ensue ;  that  is,  of  him  who  did 
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not  take  what  lie  ought^  and  of  him  who  had  more 
than  he  was  entitled  to.  This  opinion,  whidi  is 
remarkable  for  its  perspicuitjr  and  soondneas^  is  to  be 
foond  in  the  one  hundred  and  second  folio  of  Loger- 
hedins^  tome  six  hundred,  page  9768. 

''There  is  another  case  bearing  strongly  npon  the 
present  one,  in  '  Snifter  and  SniyeU's  Beporta^'  toL  86, 
page  1480,  in  which  an  old  woman,  who  was  too 
poor  to  purchase  a  Bible,  stole  one,  and  was  pro- 
secuted for  the  theft.     The  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  defence  were  both  equally  eminent  and  able. 
Counsellor  Sleek  was  for  the  prosecution  and  Bant 
for  the  defence.     Sleek,  who  was  himself  a  religioas 
barrister,  insisted  that  the  locua  deUeti  aggraTSted 
the  offence,  inasmuch  as  she  had  stolen  the  Bible  ont 
of  a  church;  but  Bant  maintained  that  the  locus  deUcti 
was  a  prima  facie  eyidence  of  her  innocence,  inasmucli 
as  she  only  complied  with  a  precept  of  religion,  whicb 
enjoins  all  sinners  to  seek  such  assistance  towards  their 
spiritual  welfare  as  the  church  can  afford  them. 

"  Sleek  aigued  that  the  principle  of  theft  most 
have  been  innate  and  strong,  when  the  respect  due- 
to  that  sacred  edifice  was  insufficient  to  restrain  her 
from  such  an  act — an  act  which  constituted  sacri* 
l^e  of  a  very  aggravated  kind. 

''Bant  repUed,  that  the  motive  and  not  the  act 
constituted  the  crime.  There  was  prima  fade  proof 
that  she  stole  it  for  pious  purposes — to  wit,  that  she 
might  learn  therefrom  a  correct  prindide  for  the 
conduct  of  her  life.  It  was  not  proved  that  the 
woman  had  sold  the  book,  or  pledged  it,  or  in  any 
other  way  disposed  of  it,  for  her  ccnrporal  or  temporal 
benefit ;  the  inference,  therefore,  was,  that  the  motive, 
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in  the  fint  plaoe^  justified  the  act,  which  was  m  «6  a 
pbus  one;  and^  beddes,  had  the  woman  been  a  thie^ 
fhe  woidd  hacre  stolen  the  plate  and  linen  belonging 
to  the  altar;  bat  she  did  not,  therefore  thare  existed 
OD  her  part  no  oonscionsness  nor  intention  of  wrong, 
^  Sleek  rcgotned,  that  if  the  woman  had  felt  any 
Mecaaity  for  rdigioos  advice  and  instruction  she 
VGidd  have  gone  to  the  minister,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  give  it. 

"  Bamt  replied,  that  upon  Sleek's  own  principles, 
tf  the  mini»tcar  bad  properly  dischaiged  1m  duty,' the 
woman  woold  have  been  under  no  necessity  for  taking 
tlie  B3de  at  all ;  and  that,  consequently,  in  a  strict 
ifiiit  of  juatioe;,  the  theft,  if  theft  it  could  be  called, 
was  not  tiie  theft  %A  the  dd  woman,  but  that  of  the 
nunitar  himself,  who  had  failed  to  give  her  proper 
OMtroetaons.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  ministw  tohaye 
gone  to  the  dd  woman,  and  not  that  of  the  old 
woman  to  have  gone  to  the  minibter;  but,  parhaps,  had 
the  woman  been  young  and  handsome,  the  minister 
la^  have  administmd  consolation. 

''I  find  that  Sleek  here  made  a  l(Hig  speech  about 
icligion,  which  he  diarged  Bant  with  insulting; 
he  regretted  that  a  fidse  humanity  had  rqpealed 
*ome  of  those  stringent  but  wholesome  laws  that 
I^  been  enacted  for  the  inreservation  of  hdy  things^ 
nd  was  truly  sorry  that  this  sacrilegious  old  wretch 
codd  not  be  brought  to  tiie  stake.  He  did  not  envy 
luBkamed  fiiend  the  sneering  contempt  for  religion 
fliat  nm  through  his  whole  argument. 

''Bant  bowed  and  smiled,  and  replied  that,  in 
hJB  opinion,  the  only  stake  the  poor  woman  ought  to 
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be  brought  to  was  a  beef  steak ;  for  be  alirays 
to  see  the  hiw  administered  with  mercjr* 

**  Sleek  was  not  surprised  at  hearing  sock  a  carnal 
argument  brought  to  the  defiance  of  such  a  crime,  and 
concluded  by  pressing  for  the  severest  punishment  the 
law  could  inflict  against  this  most  iniquitous  criminal^ 
who— and  he  dared  even  Rant  himself  to  deny  the 
fact— came  before  that  court  as  an  old  offi^ider;  he 
therefore  pressed  for  a  conviction  agmnst  a  person 
who  had  acted  so  flagrantly  contra  bono9  mares, 

^  Rant  said,  she  could  not  nor  ought  not  to  be 
convicted.  This  Bible  was  not  individual  propenif; 
it  was  that  of  a  parish  that  contained  better  than 
eighteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Now,  if  aay  indi* 
vidual  were  to  establish  his  right  of  property  in  the 
Bible,  and  she  herself  was  a  jwoprietress  as  weH  as 
any  of  them,  the  amount  would  be  far  beneath  any 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  consequently  there  existed 
no  l^al  symbol  of  property  for  the  value  oi  which  a 
conviction  could  be  had. 

''As  I  perceive,  however,"  added  Mr.' Coke, 
''that  the  abstract  of  the  arguments  in  this  in^artaat 
case  runs  to  about  five  hundred  pages,  I  shall  theie- 
fore  recapitulate  Judge  Nodwell's  change,  whidi  has 
been  considered  a  very  brilliant  specimen  of  legfi^ 
acumen  and  judicial  eloquence. 

"  This,  gentlemen  of  the  juiy,  said  his  lordshipi 
is  a  case  of  apparently  some  difficulty,  and  I  caooot 
help  admiring  tiie  singular  talent  and  high  principles 
displayed  by  the  learned  counsel  on  both  sides,  who  so 
ably  argued  it.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  no 
consciousness  of  religious  ignorance,no  privation  of  refi-* 
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gions  knowledge,  conid  ever  indace  my  learned  friend 
Skdk  to  oommit  such  a  theft.  Bather  than  do  8o,  I 
am  sBxe  lie  would  be  oonsdentious  enough  to  pass 
tinoug^  the  world  without  any  religion  at  all*  As 
it  )Sy  we  all  know  that  he  is  a  great  light  in  that 

mpect '' 

*'  *  He  would  be  a  burning  lights  toOj  my  lord/ 
observed  Bant. 

^  No ;  his  reverence  for  the  Bible  is  too  great,  too 

tancere  to  porofime  it  by  such  vulgar  perusal  as  it  may 

have  received  at  the   hands  of  that  destitute   old 

womam,  who  probably  thumbed  it  day  and  night, 

nitlioiit  regard  ^ther  to  dog-ears  or  binding,  or  a 

OQoadentiQn  of  how  she  was  treating  the  property  of 

the  paxii^     The  fact  however,  gentlemen,  seems  to 

be,  iliat  the  old  wcnnan.  either  altogether  forgot  the 

inadtutioiiB  of  sociely,  or  resolved  society  itself  ii^ 

her  own  mind  into  first  principles.    Now,  gentlemen, 

ve  camiot  go  behind  first  principles,  neither  can  we  go 

hdimd  the  old  woman.     We  must  keep  her  before 

in,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  keqp  the  Bible  so.     It 

has  been  found,  indeed,  that  she  did  not  sell,  pledge, 

bestow,  or  otherwise  make  the  book  subservient  to 

ber  temporal  or  corporal  wants,  as  Mr.  Bant  veiy 

ingeniaualy  argued..    Neither  did  she  take  it  to  place 

ia  her  library  —  for  she  had  no  library;    nor  for 

QBtentationL  in  her  hall — ^for  she  had  no  hall,  as  my 

fioQs  friend  Counsellar  Sleek  has.     But,  gentlemen, 

e?en  if  this  old  woman  by  reading  the  Bible  learned 

to  repent,  and  felt  conversion  of  heart,  you  are  not 

to  infer  that  the  act  which  brought  her  to  grace  and 

Rpentance  may  not  have  been  a  hardened  violatum 

of  the  law*     Beware  of  this  error,  gentlemen.     Th^ 
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old  woman  hj  stealing  this  Bible  may  lunre  repeated 
her  of  her  mB,  it  is  tme ;  but  it  is  your  business^ 
gentlemen^  to  make  her  repent  of  the  law  also.  The 
law  is  as  great  asource  of  repentance  as  the  BiUe  any 
daj^  and  I  am  proad  to  wy,  has  caused  mofre  hnman 
tears  to  be  shed,  and  bitterer  ones,  too^  than  the  Word 
of  God  ever  did.  Even  although  justified  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  wixnan  is  to 
escape  here.  It  is  the  ad  and  not  tiie  heart  that  the 
law  deals  with.  The  purity  of  her  motivesy  her 
repentance,  are  nothing  to  the  law ;  but  the  law  is 
everything  to  the  person  in  whom  they  operate;  be- 
eause,  although  the  heart  may  be  innocent,  the  indi* 
vidual  person  must  be  punished.  A  peuitent  heart, 
or  a  consciousness  of  the  pardon  of  God,  are  not  fit 
considerations  for  a  juiy-boK.  You  are  therefore  to 
exclude  the  motive,  and  to  take  nothing  into  oona- 
deration  but  the  act ;  for  it  is  only  that  by  which  the 
law  has  been  violated. 

"  '  But  is  there  no  such  thing  as  mercy,  my  lortl  P 
asked  a  juror. 

**  In  the  administration  of  the  law  there  is  such  a 
fiction — ^a  beautiful  n^ation,  indeed — ^bnt  we  know 
that  Justice  always  holds  the  first  place,  and  when  she 
is  satisfied,  then  we  call  in  Mercy.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  wholesome  practice  and  constitutional  spirit  of 
British  law.  I  have  now,  gentlemen,  rendered  yoa 
every  assistance  in  my  power.  If  you  think  Hm  old 
woman  guilty,  you  will  find  accordingly;  if  not,  yoa 
will  give  her  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  in  her  fiivoor 
which  you  may  entertain. 

"  The  woman,''  continued  Coke,  ''  was  convicted 
and  here  follows  the  sentence  of  the  judge*'' 
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"  Martha  Dotinghed — joa  have  been  convicted  by 
the  verdict  of  twelve  as  intelligent  and  respectable 
gentlemen  as  I  ever  saw  in  a  jury-box ;  convicted^  I 
am  sorry  to  say^  very  properly,  of  a  most  heinons 
came,  that  of  attempting  to  work  out  your  salvation 
in  an  improper  manner — ^to  wit^  by  making  iU^ally 
free  with  the  Word  of  God. 

" '  In.  troth,  my  lord/  replied  the  culprit,  '  the 
Word  of  Grod  is  become  so  scarce  now-a-days,  that 
imleBs  one  steals  it,  they  have  but  a  poor  chance  of 
coming  by  it  honestly,  or  hearing  it  at  all/ 

"  Yoa  have  been  convicted,  I  say,  notwithstanding 
a  most  able  defence  by  your  counsel,  who  omitted  no 
argnment  that  could  prove  available  for  your  acquittal; 
aad  I  am  sonry  to  hear  from  your  own  lips,  that  you 
are  in  no  degree  penitent  for  the  crime  you  have 
eommitted.  You  say,  the  Word  of  God  is  scarce 
DoW'-a-days — but  that  tact,  unhappy  woman,  only 
a^ravates  your  guilt — for  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity 
cf  the  Word  of  God  so  is  its  value  increased — and  we 
an  know,  that  the  greater  the  valae  of  that  which  is 
stolen,  the  deeper,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  the  crime 
ct  the  thief.  Had  you  not  given  utterance  to  those 
impenitent  expressions,  the  court  would  have  been 
anxioos  to  deal  mercifully  with  you.  As  it  is,  I  tell 
joa  to  prepare  for  the  heaviest  punishment  it  can 
inflict,  which  is,  that  you  be  compelled  to  read  some 
one  of  the  Commentaries  upon  the  Book  you  have 
stden,  once,  at  least,  before  you  die,  should  you  live 
80  long,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  you  I 

"  Here  the  prisoner  fell  into  strong  hysterics,  and 
vas  taken  away  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  the 
dock. 
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''Now/'  proceeded  Coke^  closing  the  ponderoos 
tomej  *'  I  read  this  case  from  a  feeling  that  it  bears 
very  strongly  upon  that  before  us.     Sapomficiu>  the 
learned  and  animated  dvilian^  in  his   reply  to  the 
celebrated  treatise  of  'Bigmarolius  de  Libris  piiggatis,' 
commonly  called  his  Essay  on  Stolen  Books,  asserts 
that  there  never  yet  was  a  book  printed  bat  was  more 
or  less  stolen ;  and  society,  he  ai^es,  in  no  shiiqp^  in 
none  of  its  classes — ^neither  in  the  prison,  lock-up, 
blackhole,  or  penitentiaiy — ^presents  us  with  such  a 
set  of  impenitent  and  irreclaimable  thieves  as  those 
who  write  books.     Theft  is  their  profession,  and  gets 
them  the  dishonest  bread  by  which  they  live.    These 
may  always  read  the  eighth  commandment  by  learing 
the  negative  out,  and  then  take  it  in  an  injunctiTC 
sense.     Such   persons,   in   prosecuting  another  for 
stealing  a  book,  cannot  come  into  court  with  dean 
hands.     Felons  in  literature,  therefore,  appear  here 
with  a  very  bad  grace  in  prosecuting  others  for  the  very 
crime  wluch   they  themselves  are  in  the   habit  of 
committing/' 

"  But,  your  worship,"  said  Dr.  A , "  this  chai^ 

against  authors  cannot   apply  to  me ;  the  book  in 
question  is  a  translation.'^ 

"  Pooh  I''  exclaimed  Coke,  "  only  a  transition  I 
But  even  so,  has  it  notes  or  comments  ?'' 

"  It  has  your  worship ;  but  they " 

"  And,  sir,  could  you  declare  solemnly,  that  theie 
is  nothing  stolen  in  the  notes  and  comments,  or  intro- 
duction, if  there  is  any  ?" 

The  doctor,  "  Ehem !  hem  1'' 

"  But  in  the  mean  time,"  proceeded  Coke^  "  here 
have  I  gone  to  the  trouble  of  giving  sudi  a  profound 
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dedaion  upon  a  mere  translation ! ! !     Who  is  the 
translator?'' 

'^  I  am  myself,  your  worship :  in  this  case  I  am 
}xAh  plaintiff  and  translator/' 

"That,  howerer,"  sidd  Coke,  shaking  his  head 
solemnly,  "  makes  the  case  against  you  still  worse/' 

''But,  your  worship,  there  is  no  case  against  me. 
I  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  plaintiff  and  trans> 
htor;  and,  with  great  respect,  I  don't  think  you 
Ittve  yet  given  any  decision  whatever." 

"  I  hare  decided,  sir,"  replied  Coke,  "  and  taken 
the  case,  I  read  for  you,  as  a  precedent." 

"  But  in  that  case,  your  worship,  the  woman  was 
conTicted." 

'*  And  so  she  is  in  this,  sir,"  replied  Coke.  "  OflBcer, 
pat  Biddy  Corcoran  forward.  Biddy  Corcoran,  you 
are  an  old  woman,  which,  indeed,  is  evident  firom  the 
nature  of  your  offence,  and  have  been  convicted  of 
the  ^regions  folly  of  purchasing  a  translation,  which^ 
tius  gentleman  says,  was  compiled  or  got  up  by  hin^ 
8d£  This  is  conduct  which  the  court  cannot  over- 
look, inasmuch,  as  if  it  were  persisted  in,  we  might, 
God  hdp  us,  become  inundated  with  translations.  I 
tm  against  translations — T  have  ever  been  against 
them,  and  I  shall  ever  be  against  them.  They  are 
nnmoral  in  themselves,  and  render  the  same  injury  to 
hteratore  that  persons  of  loose  morals  do  to  society. 
In  general,  they  are  nothing  short  of  a  sacrilegious 
profimation  of  the  dead,  and  I  would  ahnost  as  soon 
seethe  ghost  of  a  departed  friend  as  the  translation 
of  a  defunct  author,  for  they  bear  the  same  relation, 
lie  r^olar  translator,  in  fact,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
Kterary  ghoul,  who  lives  upon  the  mangled  carcases 
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of  die  departed — a  mere  sackem-up,  wlio  duinten 
the  dead^  and  sells  their  remains  for  money.  Yon, 
flir^  might  have  been  bdter  and  more  honestly  em- 
ployed  thim  in  wiusting  yoor  time  upon  a  tnuidation. 
These  are  works  that  no  men  or  class  of  men,  except 
bishops^  chandlers,  and  pastrycooks,  onght  to  haye 
anything  to  do  with ;  and  as  yon,  I  presume,  are  not 
a  bishop,  nor  a  chandler,  nor  a  pastiyoook,  I  leoom- 
mend  yon  to  spare  your  oountrjnoaen  in  fiitare.  Biddy 
CSorcoran,  as  the  court  is  detomined  to  pmiish  you 
aeverdy,  the  penalty  against  you  is,  that  yon  be  com- 
pelled to  read  the  translation  in  question  once  a  week 
for  the  next  three  months.  I  had  intended  to  send 
yon  to  the  tread-mill  for  the  same  space  of  time;  bnt^ 
on  looking  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  your  of- 
fence, I  felt  it  my  duty  to  visit  youwithamuehseTerer 
punishmenf 

^'  That,  your  worship,^'  replied  the  translator,  "  is 

no  punishment  at  all ;   instead  of  that,  it  will  be  a 

.pleasure  to  read  my  translaticm,  and  as   yon  haye 

pronounced  her  to  be  guilty,  it  goes  in  the  very  teeth 

of  your  decision." 

"  What — ^what — ^what  kind  of  language  is  fliis, 
sir  V*  exclaimed  Sir  Spigot  Spntter.  ''  This  is  dis- 
respect to  the  court,  sir.  In  the  teeth  of  his  decision! 
His  worship's  decision,  sir,  has  no  teetL" 

*'  Inde6d,onsecondthoughts^I  thiid:not,sir,''rqpt]ed 
the  indignant  wit  and  translator ;  '^  it  is indeeda  yeny 
toothless  decision,  and  exceedingly  appropnatein  psss- 
ing  sentence  upon  an  old  woman  in  the  same  state.^' 

'^Eh— di,''  said  Sir  Spigot,  ''which  old  woman; 
who  do  yon  mean,  sir?  Yourself  or  the  culprit? 
Eh?  eh?*' 
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^  Tour  worship  forgetB  that  there  are  four  of  us^ 
replied  the  trmshEtor. 

^WeOyBir!  well,  sir!  But  as  to  the  culprit — 
ttof  old  woman  Hiere— having  no  teeth,  that  is  not 
her  finlt,"  i^pEed  Sir  Spigot ;  <'  if  she  hasn't  teeth 
she  has  gom  enough— eh  !  di ! — you  must  admit 
tiat,«ir.^ 

''Ton  all  appear  to  have  gum  enough/'  replied  the 
wit,  *^sDd  nothing  InU  gum,  only  it  is  gum  arabic  to 
m^  I  know/' 

"You  have  treated  fhis  court  with  disrespect,  sir," 
said  Coke,  very  solemnly ;  "  but  the  court  will  up- 
bold  its  dignity.  In  the  meantime  you  are  fined 
lialf-a-crowiu" 

'*  But,  yoTur  worship,"  whispered  Darby,  "  this  is 
the  odebrated  Dr.  A y  a  very  eminent  man." 

"  I  have  just  heard,  sir,"  proceeded  Coke,  "  fix)m 
the  senior  officer  of  the  court,  that  you  are  a  very 
eminent  man ;  it  may  be  so,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for 
it.  /  have  never  heard  your  name,  however,  nor  a 
syllable  of  your  literary  reputation,  before ;  but  as  it 
seems  you  are  an  eminent  man,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  must  be  in  a  private  and  confidential  way, 
among  your  particular  firiends.  I  wiU  fine  you, 
however,  another  half-crown  for  the  eminence." 

"  Wdl,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  I  have 
heard  of  many  'wise  saws  and  modem  instances,' 
but ^" 

''What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  said  Sir  Spigot. 
''Another  insult!  You  asserted,  sir,  already,  that 
Mr.  Coke's  decision  had  teeth " 

"  But  I  admitted  my  error,"  replied  the  other, 

"And  now  you  mean  to  insinuate,  I  suppose,  that 
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liis  worship's  saws  are  hand-saws.     You  are  fined 
another  hdf-crown,  sir,  for  the  hand-saw/' 

''  And  another/'  sud  Coke,  '^  for  the  gum  arabic,^^ 
The  doctor  fearing  that  the  fines  would  increase 
thidc   and   threefold,  forthwith  paid  them  all,  and 
xetired  indignantly  from  the  court. 

And  thus  was  the  author  of  certainlj  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  translations  in  any  language  treated 
I17  these  two  worthy  administrators  of  the  law.'i' 

*  Afact 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

T88  niBST  BETUBirS  SIB  THOMAS'S  UOKET  AJSfJ)  PISTOIA— A  BIT 
07  COXTBOTEBST — ^A  ITEW  LIGHT  BEGINS  TO  APPEAB. 

VcBT  fortonately  for  the  priest  he  was  not  subjected 
to  an  examination  before  these  worthies.  Sir  Thomas 
Gouilay  haying  heard  of  his  arrest  and  the  cause  of 
it,  sent  a  note^  with  his  compliments^  to  request  that 
be  might  be  conducted  directly  to  his  residence^ 
together  with  his  pocket-book  and  pistols^  assuring 
them,  at  the  same  time^  that  their  officers  had  com- 
nutted  a  gross  mistake  as  to  his  person. 

This  was  quite  sufficient^  and  ere  the  kpse  of 
twoitj  minutes  Father  M'Snng,  accompanied  by 
Skipton  and  another  officer,  found  himself  at  the 
barmef  s  hall-door.  On  entering  the  haU,  Sir 
Thomas  himself  was  in  the  act  of  passing  from  the 
breakfiist  parlour  to  his  study  above  stairs,  leaning 
iipQa  the  arm  of  Gibson,  the  footman,  looking  at  the 
ame  time  pale,  nervous,  and  unsteady  upon  his 
fa&bs.  The  moment  Skipton  saw  him,  he  started^ 
and  exclaimed,  as  if  to  himself,  but  loud  enough  for 
the  priest  to  hear  him : 

"  'Gad !  I've  seen  him  before,  once  upon  a  time  ; 
^  well  I  remember  the  fiace,  for  it  is  not  one  to 
be  forgotten.'' 

The  baronet,  on  looking  round,  saw  the  priest  and 
denied  him  to  follow  them  to  his  study. 
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''  I  beg  your  pardon^  Sir  Thomas/'  said  the  officer^ 
"  we  now  place  his  reverence  safely  in  your  hands; 
here,  too,  is  your  pocket-book  and  pistols/' 

"  Hand  them  to  him,  sir/'  replied  the  baronet, 
nodding  towards  the  priest ;  "  and  that  is  enough." 

''  But,  Sir  Thomas '* 

''What  is  ity  sir?  Hanre  you  not  done  your 
duty?'' 

"  I  hope  so,  sir ;  but  if  it  would  not  be  trouble- 
some, sir,  peffaaps  you  ipoold  gire  us  a  receipt;  an 
adknowledgmenc^  sir." 

''  For  what  ?" 

"  For  the  pdesl'a  body,  sir,  in  tbe  fueat  plaoe^  and 
then  for  the  pocket-book  andpiatola." 

''  If  I  were  &  litUe  stroBger/'  xepHed  the  bvone^ 
in  an  angry  foioe,  ^  I  would  wiite  the  receipt  npaa 
your  own  body  widi  a  strong  hcoewh^  ;  begons^  jaa 
impudent  aooundfel  I" 

Skipton  tamed  upon  faun  a  bitter  and  Tindictive 
look,  and  replied.  "  Oh,  Teiy  wdi,  ao^-eome  Tom, 
yea  are  witness  that  I  did  my  duty." 

Sir  Thomas  on  oiteimg  the  study  i^zew  himflelf 
Hsdflwly  on  a  so&,  and  desired  Gibson  to  retne. 

'^  Take  a  seat,  air/'  said  he,  addxeanzig  Fatiier 
IfSnug.  ''  I  am  far  from  well,  and  must  rest  a 
little  heiote  I  qpeak  to  yon;  I  know  not  what  is  tbe 
matter  with  me,  but  I  feel  all  out  of  sortaJ' 

He  then  drew  a  long  breath,  and  laid  Us  had 
upon  his  hand,  as  if  to  reocnrer  more  denly  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  inteDect  His  ^es,  fidl  d 
thought  not  unmingled  with  anxiety,  were  fixed  xxff» 
tlie  carpet,  and  he  seemed  fixr  a  time  wn^ped  in 
deep  and  painftd  abstractkm..     At  length  he  laiaed 
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himadf  op,  and  drawing  his  bceath  appaientlj  with 
more  txedom  began  the  oonyeraatioii. 

"  Well^  fir"  said  he^  in  a  tone  that  implied  more 
of  anthority  and  hanghtiiieas  than  of  oouitesy  or 
gentlemanly  feeling ;  "  it  seems  the  property  of  which 
I  haye  been  robbed  has  come  into  yonr  possession.^ 

''  It  is  true,  sir;  and  allow  me  to  place  it  in  yonr 
own  hands  exactly  as  I  got  it.  I  took  the  precaution 
to  seal  the  pocket-book  the  moment  it  was  returned 
to  me,  and  atthoogh  it  was  for  a  short  time  in  pos- 
BMBon  of  the  officers  o£  justice,  yet  it  is  untouched, 
and  the  seal  I  placed  on  it  unbroken.'^ 

The  baronef  s  hand,  as  he  tods:  the  podLct-book, 
trembled  with  an  agitation  which  he  could  not  repress, 
alAflu^  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  subdue 
it;  his  6j€  flittered  with  animation,  or  rather  with 
ddi^  aa  he  htcke  the  seaL 

^It  was  very  prudently  and  ocorrectly  done  of 
700,  sr,  to  seal  up  the  poeket-book ;  very  well  done 
indeed;  and  I  am  much  obhged  to  yon  so  £»*, 
attkoDg^  we  must  have  seme  conversation  upon  the 
Tnatter  immedxEit^.'' 

^I  only  did  what  aa  a  Catholic  clergyman.  Sir 
Thomas,  and  an  haoa^  man,  I  conceived  to  be  my 
dnty.« 

""What— what— whaf  s  thiaP^'audaimedthebaronet, 
hia  qre  biasing  wilh  rage  and  disappointment.  ''  In 
the  name  of  helFs  fire,  sir,  what  is  this  ?  My  money 
ia  not  afl  here  !  There  is  a  note,  sir,  a  one  pound 
lute  wanting ;  a  pecidiar  note,  sur ;  a  marked  note ; 
f<Qr  I  always  put  a  marked  note  among  my  money, 
to  pmride  agnnst  the  contingency  of  such  a  robbery  as 
Isoabdned.    Pray,  air,  what  has  become  of  that  note? 
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By  heavens^  priest^  the  vhole  pocket-book  ten  times 
multiplied^  was  not  worth  a  fig  compared  witih  the 
value  I  placed  upon  that  note/' 

'^  How  much  did  you  lose.  Sir  Thomas  P'  asked 
the  priest^  calmly. 

"  I  lost  sixty-nine  pounds,  sir.*' 

"  Well,  then/'  continued  the  other,  "  would  it  not 
be  well  to  see  whether  that  sum  is  in  the  pocket- 
book.     You  have  not  yet  reckoned  the  money/' 

''  The  note  I  speak  of  was  in  a  separate  compart- 
ment ;  in  a  different  fold  of  the  book ;  apart  firom  the 
rest." 

"  But  perhaps  it  has  got  among  them  ?  Had  you 
not  better  try,  sir?" 

''True,"  replied  the  other;  and  with  eager  and 
trembling  hands  he  examined  them  note  by  note; 
but  not  finding  that  for  which  he  sought  he  stamped 
with  rage,  and  dashing  the  pocket-book,  notes,  and 
all  against  the  floor,  he  ground  his  teeth,  and  ap- 
proaching the  priest  with  the  white  firoth  of  passion 
rising  to  his  lips,  exclaimed,  ''  Hark  you,  priest,  by 
the  heavens  above  us,  if  you  do  not  produce  the  miss- 
ing note  I  shall  make  you  bitterly  repent  it !  You 
know  where  it  is,  sir  !  You  could  understand  from 
the  note  itself — **  He  paused,  however,  for  he  fdt  at 
once  that  he  might  be  treading  dangerous  ground  in 
entering  into  particulars.  "  I  say,  sir,"  he  proceeded, 
with  a  look  of  menace  and  fiiry,  "  if  you  refuse  to 
pix>duce  the  note  I  speak  of,  or  to  procure  it  for  me,  I 
shall  let  you  know  to  your  cost  what  the  power  of 
British  law  can  effect." 

The    priest    rose    np    with    dignity,    his    cheek 
heightened  with  that  dight  tinge,  which  a  seDise  of 
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nmnerited  insolt  and  a  oonscioiisness  of  his  own 
integritj  render  natural  to  man — so  long  as  he  is 
man. 

*'  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,"  he  proceeded^  ''  upon  your 
conduct  and  want  of  gentlemanly  temper  since  I 
haTe  entered  this  apartment  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  make  any  comment ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you 
^t  the  minister  of  Grod  is  received  in  Christian 
society  with  the  respect  due  to  his  sacred  office.'^ 

"Minister  of  the  devil;  sir/'  thundered  the 
banmet;  ''do  you  think  that  I  shall  be  influenced 
hj this  slavish  cant?  Where  is  the  note  I  speak  of? 
If  you  do  not  produce  it  I  shall  consider  you  an 
Bocomplice  after  the  £act,  and  will  hold  you  responsible 
»  such.     Remember,  you  are  but  a  popish  priest/' 

''  That  is  a  fiEict,  sir,  which  I  shall  always  recollect 
with  an  humble  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness ;  but 
80  long  as  I  discharge  its  duties  conscientiously  and 
truly,  I  shall  also  recollect  it  with  honour.  Of  the 
Bote  you  allude  to  in  such  unbecoming  words  I  know 
nothing ;  and  as  to  your  threats  I  value  them  not/' 

^  If  you  know  nothing  of  the  note,  sir,  you  do 
certainly  of  the  robber/' 

''  I  do.  Sir  Thomas;  I  know  who  the  man  is  that 
robbed  you." 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  triumphantly,  "  I  am 
Sbd  you  have  acknowledged  so  much.  I  shall  force 
you  to  produce  him.  At  least  I  shall  take  care  that 
the  law  will  make  you  do  so." 

"  Sir  Thomas  Oourlay,  I  beg  you  to  understand 
that  there  is  a  law  beyond  and  above  your  law — ^the 
law  of  God — ^the  law  of  Christian  duty, — ^and  that 
joa  shall  never  force  me  to  transgress.     The  man 

k3 
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who  robbed  70a  in  a  momeDt  of  desfpm  and  matlnfflft 
repented  him  of  the  crime ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
that  crime,  and  it«  consequent  repentance,  were 
diadoaed  to  me  in  one  of  tiie  moet  hdy  ovdinaaees 
of  our  religion*^' 

"  Is  it  one  of  the  privil^es  of  your  religion  to 
throw  its  veil  over  the  commiaaion  of  crime  ?  If  ao, 
the  ao<mer  your  religion  is  estirpated  out  of  the  land 
the  better  for  society.^' 

"  No,  air,  oar  religion  does  not  throw  its  Yeak  aver 
the  criminal,  but  over  the  penitent.  We  leave  the 
laws  of  the  land  to  their  own  resources,,  and  aid  them 
when  we  can;  but  in  the  case  beibre  us,  and  in  all 
similar  cafiea>  we  are  the  adiwiniatratora  of  the  lawsof 
God  to  those  who  are  truly  penitent,  and  to  none 
others.  The  test  of  repentance  cpnaiiits  in  refinaa- 
ticm  of  life,  and  in  making  restitutian  to  those  who 
have  been  injured.  The  knowledge  of  this  comes  to 
us  in  administering  the  sacred  ordinanee  of  penaaee 
in  the  tribunal  of  eonfeaaion ;  and  sooner  than 
violate  this  solemn  conqMKst  b^ween  the  merey  of 
God  and  a  penitent  heart,  we  would  willing  lav 
down  our  lives.     It  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  trasta^^' 

''  Such  an  ordinance;,  air,  is  a  bounty  and  piovo- 
cative  to  crime.'' 

''  It  ia  a  bounty  and  provocative  to  repentance, 
sir ;  and  society  haa  gained  much  and  loai  nothing  by 
its  of&dtixai,  Bemember,  air,  that  those  who  do  not 
repent  never  come  to  us  to  avow  thebr  crimes,  in 
whidi  case  we  are  ignorant  both  of  the  crime  and  the 
criminaL  H^re  there  is  neither  rqieatanee  on  the 
one  hand  nor  restitution  on  the  other,  and  societf, 
of  courae,  loaes  everything  and  gains  nothing.    In 
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the  other  case^  the  person  snstaming  the  injuiy 
gains  that  which  he  had  lost^  and  society  a  penitent 
and  nfimned  member.  If^  then^  this  sacred  refiige 
for  the  penitent^  not  for  the  criminal,  remember,  had 
no  existence,  those  restatntians  of  property  which  take 
plaee  in  tiLooaanda  of  cases  coold  nerer  be  made/' 

''  Still,  sir,  you  shield  the  criminal  from  his  jnst 
poniahBient/' 

"  No^  air ;  we  nerer  shield  the  criminal  firom  his 
jost  pmuahment.  Grod  has  pronmied  mercy  to  him 
irfao  rep^its,  and  we  merely  administer  it  without 
any  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  law.  It  often 
h^ypens^  Sir  Thomas  Gomiay,  that  a  person  who  haa 
lepented  and  made  restitntion  is  taken  hold  of  by 
the  law  and  punished.  This  ordinance,  therefore, 
does  nai  stand  between  the  bw  and  its  Tictim ;  it 
only  deals  between  him  and  his  Grod,  leaving  him, 
like  any  other  offender,  to  the  law  he  has  yiolated.'' 

''I  am  no  theolc^ian,  wr;  but  without  any  re^ 
ference  to  your  priesdy  cant,  I  simply  say,  that  the 
man  who  is  cc^nisant  ef  anoAer's  crime  against  the 
law  either  of  (3od  or  man,  and  who  will  shield  him 
fiom  justice,  is  particeps  criminis,  and  I  don't  care 
a  fig  what  your  obsolete  sacerdotal  dogmas  may 
aaaert  to  the  oontrary..  You  say  you  know  the  man 
who  unjustly  deprived  me  of  my  property;  if  tii^i, 
acknowledging  this,  yon  refuse  to  deliver  him  up  to 
juatneiy  I  hold  yon  guilty  of  hia  crime.  Suppose  he 
had  taken  my  life,  as  he  waa  near  doing;  how,  pray, 
vodd  yon  have  made  restitution?  Bring  me  to  life 
agam,  I  suppose,  by  a  miracle*  Away,  sir,  with  this 
cant,  which  is  only  fit  for  the  barbarity  of  the  dark 
ages,  when  your  draich  was  a  mass  of  crime,  cruelty. 
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and  ignorance ;  and  iv^hen  a  cunning  and  rapadous 
priesthood  usurped  an  authority  over  both  soul  and 
body,  ay,  and  property  too^  that  oppressed  and 
degraded  human  nature/' 

"  I  will  reason  no  longer  with  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
priest;  ''but,  having  now  discharged  an  important 
duty,  I  will  take  my  leave/' 

"  You  may  of  me,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but  you 
will  not  so  readily  shift  yourself  out  of  the  law." 

"  Any  chai^,  sir,  which  either  law  or  justice  may 
bring  against  me,  I  shall  be  ready  to  meet ;  and  I 
now,  for  your  information,  beg  to  let  you  know  that 
the  law  you  threaten  me  with  affords  its  protection 
to  me  and  the  class  to  which  I  belong,  in  the 
discharge  of  this  most  sacred  and  important  trust. 
Your  threats.  Sir  Thomas,  consequently,  I  disr^ard/' 

"  The  more  shame  for  it  if  it  does,"  replied  the 
baronet ;  ''  but,  hark  you,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  after 
all  that  you  and  I  should  part  on  unfriendly  terms. 
You  refuse  to  give  up  the  robber?" 

"  I  would  give  up  my  life  sooner." 

''  But  could  you  not  procure  me  the  missing 
note  ?" 

"  Of  the  missing  note.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  I 
know  nothing.  I  consequently  neither  can  nor  will 
make  any  promise  to  restore  it." 

"  You  may  tell  the  robber  from  me,"  pursued  the 
baronet,  ^  that  I  will  give  him  the  full  amount  of  his 
burglary,  provided  he  restores  me  that  note.  The 
other  .sixty-nine  pounds  shall  be  his  on  that  con- 
dition, and  no  questions  asked." 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  sir,  that  it  was  under 
the  seal  of  confession  the  knowledge  of  the  crime 
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came  to  me.  Out  of  that  seal  I  cannot  revert  to  the 
subject  without  betraying  my  trust ;  for,  if  he  acknow- 
ledged his  guilt  to  me  under  any  other  circmnstances^ 
it  would  become  my  duty  to  hand  him  over  to  the 
law/' 

^  D ^n  all  priests  I"  sdd  the  other,  indignantly; 

"  they  are  all  the  same;  a  crew  of  cunning  scoundrels^ 
who  attempt  to  subjugate  the  ignorant  and  credulous 
to  their  sway;  a  pack  of  spiritual  swindlers,  who  get 
possesion  of  the  consciences  of  the  people  through 
poos  fraud,  and  then  make  slavish  instruments  of 
them  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  In  the  mean- 
time I  shall  keep  my  eye  upon  you,  Mr.  M^Snug, 
and  believe  me,  if  I  can  get  a  hole  in  your  coat  I 
shall  make  a  rent  of  it.'' 

''  It  is  a  poor  privilege,  sir,  that  of  insulting  the 
defenceless.  You  know  I  am  doubly  so — defenceless 
from  age,  defenceless  in  virtue  of  my  sacred  profes- 
sion; but  if  I  am  defenceless  against  your  insults,  Sir 
Thomas  Gourlay,  I  am  not  against  your  threats, 
whidi  I  despise  and  defy.  The  integrity  of  my  life 
18  beyond  your  power,  the  serenity  of  my  conscience 
beyond  your  vengeance.  You  are  not  of  my  flock, 
but  if  you  were,  I  would  say.  Sir  Thomas,  I  fear 
you  are  a  bold,  bad  man,  and  have  much  to  repent 
of  in  connexion  with  yom*  past  and  present  life — 
much  reparation  to  make  to  your  fellow-creatures. 
Yes;  I  would  say.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  the  deep 
tempest  of  strong  passions  within  you  has  shaken 
your  powerful  frame  until  it  totters  to  its  fall.  I 
would  say,  beware;  repent  while  it  is  time,  and  be 
not  unprepared  for  the  last  great  event.  That  event. 
Sir  Thomas,  is  not  far  distant,  if  I  read  aright  the 
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of  death  and  diasolution  that  is  evident 
in  your  coantenance  and  frame.  I  apeak  these 
words  in,  I  trusty  a  charitable  and  fbigmng  spirit. 
May  they  sink  into  yoor  hearty  and  weak  it  to  a 
sense  of  Christian  feding  and  duty ! 

''  This  I  would  say  were  you  fiit»e — this  I  do  aay, 
knowing  that  you  are  not;  for  my  charity  goes 
beyond  my  churdiy  and  embraces  my  enemy  aa  weD 
as  my  friend ;''  and  as  he  spoke  he  prepared  to  go. 

''Yon  may  go^  sir/'  replied  the  baronet,  with  a 
sneer  of  contempt^  ''only  you  have  mistskea  yoor 
man.  I  am  no  subject  tar  your  craft — not  to  be 
deceived  by  your  hypocrisy — and  langh  to  acorn  yoor 
ominous  but  impotent  croaking.  Only  before  you  go, 
remember  the  conditions  I  have  offered  the  scoundrel 
who  robbed  me;  and  if  the  theological  intricacies  of 
yoor  crooked  creed  will  permit  you,  try  and  get  him 
to  accept  them.  It  will  be  better  for  him,  and 
better  for  you  too.  Bo  this,  and  you  may  cease  to 
look  upon  Sir  Thomas  Oourlay  as  an  enemy/' 

The  priest  bowed,  and  without  returning  any  rqdy, 
left  the  apartment  and  took  his  immediate  deportmie. 

Sir  Thomas,  after  he  had  gone;,  went  to  the  ^ass 
and  surveyed  himsdf  steadily.  The  words  of  the 
priest  were  uttered  with  much  solenmity  and  earnest- 
ness; but  withal  in  a  tone  of  such  kind  regret  and  good 
feeling,  tiiat  their  import  and  impresaivenesB  were 
much  heightened  by  this  very  6ct. 

''There  is  certainly  a  change  upon  me,  and  not 
one  for  the  better,''  he  said  to  himself;  '*  bctt  at  the 
same  time  the  priest,  cunning  as  he  is,  hsi  been 
taken  in  by  appearances.  I  am  just  suflScientty 
changed  in  my  looks  to  justify  and  give  TerisiDii- 
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litnde  to  tbe  game  I  am  playing.  When  Lucy  hears 
of  my  lUneaB^  which  mxut  be  a  aeriGo»  one,  nothing 
on  earth  will  keep  her  fircmi  me;  and  if  I  cannot 
gain  any  trace  to  her  residence,  a  Aart  paragraph  in 
the  p^peiB^  intimating  and  regretting  the  dangerous 
itate  of  my  health,  will  most  probably  reach  her,  and 
faaie  the  deared  effect.  If  she  were  once  back,  I 
know  that,  under  the  cireumstanoes  of  my  illness,  and 
the  impresBiQii  that  it  has  been  occasioned  by  her 
lefiisal  to  many  Dunroe,  she  will  yield;  especially  as 
I  shall  pat  the  sole  chances  of  my  recovery  upon  her 
compliaDoe.  Yet  why  is  it  that  I  urge  her  to  an 
act  which  will  probably  make  her  unhappy  during 
life?  But  it  win  not.  She  is  not  the  fool  her 
mother  was;  and  yet  I  am  not  certain  that  her  mother 
was  a  fix>l  either.  We  did  not  agree;  we  could  not. 
She  always  refused  to  coincide  with  me  almost  in 
efoything;  and  when  I  widied  to  teach  Lucy  the 

iBefbl  leasons  of  worldly  pdhcy,  out  came  her  d d 

laaximB  of  conscience,  religion,  and  such  stuff.  But 
yet  idigioaa  people  are  the  best.     I  have  always 

found  it  so.    That  d d  priest,  for  instance,  would 

giTc  up  his  life  sooner  thim  yudate  what  he  calls — 
that  i&,  what  he  thinks — hia  duty.  There  must  be 
some  fiction,  however,  to  regulate  the  multitude;  and 
that  fiction  must  be  filmed  by,  and  founded  on,  the 
Tjcceaaitica  of  society.^  That  unquestionably  is  the 
Qiigin  of  all  law  and  all  rdigicm.  Only  religion  uses 
Ae  stranger  and  the  wiser  argument,  by  threatening 
na  with  <"^*h«^  world.  Well  dcme,  religion !  You 
act  upon  a  fixed  principle  of  nature.  The  force  of 
the  enemy  we  see  not  may  be  magnified  and  exagge- 
the  enemy  we  see  not  we  fear,  especially  when 
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^described  in  the  most  terrible  colours  by.  men  iirho 
are  paid  for  their  misrepresentations^  although  these 
same  impostors  have  never  seen  the  enemy  thej 
speak  of  themselves.  But  the  enemy  we  see  we 
can  understand  and  grapple  with;  ergp^  the  influ- 
ence of  religion  over  law;  ergo,  the  influence  of  the 
priest^  who  deals  in  the  imaginary  and  ideal^  over  the 
legislator  and  the  magistrate^  who  deal  only  in  the 
tangible  and  real.  Yes,  this,  indeed,  is  the  principle. 
How  we  do  fear  a  ghost!  What  a  shiver,  what  a 
horror  runs  through  the  frame  when  we  think  we 
see  one;  and  how  different  is  this  from  our  terror  of 
a  living  enemy.  Away,  then,  with  this  imposture^  I 
will  none  of  it.  Yet  hold:  what  was  that  I  saw 
looking  into  the  window  of  the  carriage  that  con- 
tained my  brother's  son?     What  was  it?     Why  a 

form  created  by  my  own  fears.     That  d d  nurse, 

old  mother  Corbet,  stuffed  me  so  completely  with 
superstition  when  I  was  young  and  cowardly,  that  I 
•cannot,  in  many  instances,  shake  myself  firee  of  it 
yet.  Even  the  words  of  that  priest  alarmed  me  for 
a  moment.  This,  however,  is  merely  the  weakness 
of  human  nature — ^the  effect  of  unreal  phantasms  that 
influence  the  reason  while  we  are  awake,  just  as  that 
of  dreams  does  the  imagination  while  we  are  asleep. 
Away,  then,  ye  idle  brood !  I  wiQ  none  of  you.'' 

He  then  sat  himself  down  T)n  the  sofa,  and  rang 
for  Gibson,  but  still  the  train  of  thought  pursued  him. 

'^  As  to  Lucy,  I  think  it  is  still  possible  to  force 
her  into  the  position  for  which  I  destine  her— quite 
possible.  She  reasons  Uke  a  girl,  of  course,  as  I 
told  her.  She  reasons  like  a  girl  who  looks  upon 
that  silly  nonsense  called  love  as  the  great  business 
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of  lifiSy  and  acts  accordingly.     Little  she  thinks^  how- 
erer,  that  love — her  love — Aw  love — both  their  loves 
—will  never  meet  twelve  months  ^fterwhat  is  termed 
tlie  honeymoon.    No^  they  will  part  north  and  south. 
And  yet  the  honeymoon  has  her  sharp  ends^  as  well 
u  eveiy  other  moon.     When  love  passes  away^  she 
will  find  that  the  great  business  of  life  is  to  make  as 
many  as  she  can  feel  that  she  is  above  them  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world ;  to  impress  herself  upon  her 
equals^  until  they  shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge  her 
sapeiiority.     And  although  this  may  be  sometimes 
done  by  intellect  and  principle^  yet^  in  .the  society  in 
whidi  she  must  move,  it  is  always  done  by  rank,  by 
high  position,  and  by  pride,  that  jealous  and  vindictive 
pride  which  is  based  upon  the  hatred  of  our  kind,  and 
at  once  smiles  and  scorns.     What  would  I  be  if  I 
wore  not  a  baronet?     Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  passes 
where  Mr.  Gourlay  would  be  spumed.    This  is  the 
game   of  life,  and  we  shall  play  it  with  the  right 
weapons.     Many  a  cringing  scoundrel  bows  to  the 
baronet  who  despises  the  man;  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  that  I  have  always  made  myself  be  felt  to  some 
purpose,  and  so  shall  Lucy,  if  I  should  die  for  it.     I 
hate  society,  because  I  know  that  society  hates  me; 
and  for  that  reason  I  shall  so  far  exalt  her,  that  she 
will  have  the  base  compound  at  her  feet,  and  I  shall 
teach  her  to  scorn  and  trample  upon  it.    If  I  thought 
there  were  happiness  in  any  particular  rank  of  Hfe,  I 
would  not  press  her;  but  I  know  there  is  not, -and 
for  that  reason  she  loses  nothing,  and  gains  the  pri- 
vilege— the  power— of  extorting   homage  from   the 
proud,  the  insolent,  and  the  worthless.    This  is  the 
triumph  she  shall  and  must  enjoy .'^ 
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Gibson  then  entered^  and  the  bsionety  <m  hearing 
hift  foot^  threw  himself  into  a  hmgoid  and  invalid 
attitude. 

"  Gibson/'  said  he^  "  I  am  very  unwell ;  I  i^ie- 
hend  a  serious  attack  of  illneas.'' 

"  I  trust  not,  sir." 

"  If  any  person  should  call,  I  am  ill,  ofaaerre,  and 
not  in  a  condition  to  see  theoL.^' 

"  Very  well,  sir," 

''Unless  jou  should  sui^iect,  or  ascertain^  that 
it  is  some  person  on  bdialf  of  Miss  Oouilay;  and 
even  then,  mark,  I  am  very  iU  indeed,  and  you  do 
not  think  me  able  to  speak  to  any  one;  bat  you  will 
come  and  see/' 

"  Yes,  sir ;  certainly,  sir/' 

"  There,  then,  that  will  do/' 

The  priest  on  leaving  the  baranefs  reaidenoe  was 
turning  his  stqps  towards  the  hotel  in  which  the 
Stranger  had  put  up,  when  his  messenger  to  Coasti- 
tution-hill  i^proadung,  put  his  hand  to  his  hat  and 
respectfully  saluted  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir/'  said  he,  ''  and  I  am 
sorry,  now  that  I  know  who  you  are,  tar  the  trcyuble 
you  got  into/' 

''  Thank  you,  my  friend/'  said  the  priest ;  ''I  filt  it 
wouldn't  signify,  knowing  in  my  own  eonadenoe  tbat 
I  was  no  robber.  In  the  mean  time,  I  got  one 
glimpse  of  your  metropolitan  hfe,  as  they  call  itj  and 
the  Lord  knows  I  never  wish  to  get  another.  Trodi, 
I  was  once  or  twice  so  confounded  wifli  the  nose 
and  racket,  that  I  thought  I  had  got  into  purgatoiy 
by  mistake." 

"  Tut,  sir,  that's  nothing ;  we  were  very  cahn  and 
peaceable  this  morning ;    but  with  respect  to  tbftt 
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haxaatt,  he's  a  niggardly  feOow.  Only  tlunk  of 
hiiii^  never  once  offeimg  us  the  aKghtest  compensa- 
tion fia^bringmg  him  home  his  property !  Theresa 
not  another  man  in  Ireland  would  send  ua  ofiP  empty 
bandsd  aa  he  did*  The  thing's  ahrays  uaual  on 
lecDveriiig  property.^ 

'^  Speak  for  yonrBdf,  in  the  wngnlar  number^  if 
wa  plaiae;  yon  dom^  imagme  that  /  iranted  com- 
peosation/' 

^  No^  air,  eextamly  not;  but  Fm  jnat  thinking/' 
he  added,  after  conoiidy  eianriniwg  Father  M^Snug's 
&oe  for  some  time,  ''that  yon  and  I  met  before 


"  Is  that  the  memory  yon  haye  V*  said  the  priest, 
''when  yon  oa^  to  recdlect  l^t we  met  thia  morn- 
ing mndi  against  my  will  I  must  say/^ 

'^  I  daot  mean  tiiat,''  saad  the  man;  '^  but  I  iinnk 
I  aair  yon  once  in  a  famatic  asyhnn.'' 

''Mb,  in  a  limatic  aeyhna?"  exclaimed  the  good 
poest^Bomewhatindignantiy.  "  The  thing's  a  bounce^ 
my  good  man,  before  yon  go  fiurther.  The  littiie 
aenae  Vyg  had  haa  been  sufficient^  thank  goodness,  to 
keqi  me  ftee  of  such  estabhahments.'' 

"I  don't  mean  that^  sir,"  rqilied  Ae  other, 
smifing,  "  but  if  I  dont  mistake,  you  once  brought  a 
ckigyuMn  of  our  peiaoaaion  to  the  lonatie  asylum  in 


u 


"  Ay,  indeed,''  retnmed  the  priest;  " poor  Quin. 
Bb  waa  a  ease  of  monomania;  he  imi^ined  him- 
idf  a  gridiion,  on  which  all  heretics  were  to  be 
iMrted*  That  yomig  man  waa  one  of  the  finest 
adiolais  in  Hbe  three  kingdoms.  But  how  do  you 
lanember  that  ?" 

"  Why,  for  good  reasons ;  because  I  was  a  servant 
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in  the  establishment  at  the  time.  Well,''  he  added, 
pausing,  '^it  is  curious  enough  that  I  should  have 
seen  this  very  morning  three  persons  that  I  saw  in 
that  asylum/' 

'^  If  I  had  been  much  longer  in  that  watchhouse/' 
replied  the  other,  "  Fm  not  quite  certain  but  I'd 
«oon  be  qualified  to  pay  a  permanent  visit  to  some  of 
them.  Who  were  the  three  persons  you  saw  there, 
in  the  mane  time  ?" 

^'  That  messenger  of  yours  was  one  of  them,  and 
that  niggardly  baronet  was  the  other ;  yourself,  as  I 
aaid,  making  the  third." 

The  priest  looked  at  him  seriously ;  '^  you  mane 
Corbet,''  said  he,  "  or  Dunphy,  as  he  is  called?" 

'^  I  do.  He  and  the  baronet  brought  a  slip  of  a 
hoy  there ;  and,  upon  my  conscience,  I  think  thoie 
was  bad  work  between  them.  At  all  events,  poor 
Mr.  Quin  and  he  were  inseparable.  The  lad  promised 
that  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  roasted,  the  veiy 
first  man,  upon  the  reverend  gridiron; — ^and  for 
that  reason  Quin  took  him  into  hand,  and  gave  him 
an  excellent  education." 

"  And  no  one,"  repHed  the  priest,  "  was  better 
qualified  to  do  it.  But  what  bad  work  do  you  sas- 
pect  between  Corbet  and  the  baronet  ?" 

"  Why,  I  have  my  suspicions,"  repHed  the  man. 
*^  It's  not  a  month  since  I  heard  that  the  son  of  that 
very  baronet's  brother,  who  was  heir  to  the  estate 
and  titles,  disappeared,  and  has  never  been  heard  of 
«ince.  Now,  all  the  water  in  the  sea  wouldn't  wasZi 
the  pair  of  them  clear  of  what  I  suspect,  which  is^— 
that  both  had  a  hand  in  removing  that  boy.  ^ 
baronet  was  a  young  man  at  the  time,  but  he  has  a 
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face  that  no  one  coiQd  ever  forget.  As  for  Corbet^ 
I  remember  him  weD^  as  vfhj  shouldn't  I?  he  came- 
there  often.  I^  take  my  oath  it  iirould  be  a  charity 
to  bring  the  affair  to  light.^' 

''  Do  yon  think  the  boy  is  there  still  V*  asked  the 
priest,  suppressing  all  appearance  of  the  interest 
vhich  he  felt. 

*'  No/'  replied  the  other,  "  he  escaped  about  two  or 
three  years  ago;  but,  poor  lad,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  he  led  too  easy  a  life,  and  had  got  educated,  his 
treatment  was  changed ;  a  strait-waistcoat  was  put 
on  him,  and  he  was  placed  in  solitary  confinement* 
At  first  he  was  no  more  mad  than  I  am;  but  he  did 
get  occasionally  mad  afterwards.  I  know  he  at- 
tempted suicide,  and  nearly  cut  his  throat  with  a. 
piece  of  glass  one  day  that  his  hands  got  loose  while 
they  were  changing  his  linen.  Old  Rivet  died,  and 
the  establishment  was  purchased  by  Tickleback,  who,, 
to  my  own  knowledge,  had  him  regularly  scourged.'^ 

"And  how  did  he  escape,  do  you  know?''  in- 
qnired  the  priest. 

''I  could  tcU  you  that  too,  may  be,"  replied 
Skipton ;  '^  but  I  think,  sir,  I  have  told  you  enough 
for  the  present.  If  that  young  man  is  hving,  I 
iroold  swear  that  he  ought  to  stand  in  Sir  Thomas 
Gourlay's  shoes.  And  now,  do  you  think,  sir,"  he 
inquired,  coming  at  last  to  the  real  object  of  his 
communication,  ''that  if  his  right  could  be  made 
dear,  any  one  who'd  help  him  to  his  own  mightn't 
expect  to  be  made  comfortable  for  life  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  there's  a  doubt  about  it,"  replied 
Father  M'Snug.  "  The  property  is  large,  and  he 
conld  well  afford  to  be  both  generous  and  grateful." 
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"  I  know/'  rqiUed  the  man,  **iimt  he  is  both  one 
and  the  other^  if  he  had  it  in  his  power.'' 

''Well/'  aaid  the  priest,  seriood^;  ''mark  my 
words — ^this  may  be  the  most  fortanate  day  yon  ever 
•aw.  In  the  mane  time,  keep  a  dose  mooth.  The 
friends  of  that  identiad  boy  are  on  the  seardi  fir 
him  this  moment.  They  had  given  him  vp  lor  drad ; 
but  it  is  not  long  amce  they  disoovered  that  he  was 
living.     I  will  see  yon  again  on  this  sobject" 

''  I  am  now  a  oonstaUe,"  said  the  man,  ''attadied 
to  the  office  yon  were  in  to«^y,  and  I  can  be  hesid 
of  any  time." 

"  Very  well,"  relied  the  priest,  ''  you  shaD  hear 
^ther  from  me  or  irtan  some  person  interested  in  fhe 
recovery  of  the  boy  tiiafs  lost." 
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CHAPTEE  X- 
m  Ttasi  was  laio  oqbbee^b  hodbe  vxbt  juke  a  thdsi^— 

AMdmHtU^WIXB  A  BBIGBT  UXUL  UP  JOB  IfiL  GBA.T. 

It  IB  nnweof  iwittTy  to  ray  that  the  priest  experienced 
di^  regret  at  the  tnistake  which  had  been  instni- 
fflOktal  in  bringing  him  into  collision  witii  a  man^ 
vboy  i^thnmgli  he  coold  not  afford  them  any  trace  of 
mifiirtiuiate  Fenton,  yet  enaUed  them  more  clearly 
to  identify  the  baronet  with  his  &te.     The  Stranger, 
beodes,  was  satisfied  from  the  eridence  of  the  pound 
not^and  Tnikndgel's  robbery,  that  his  recent  disiq^ 
penanoe  was  also  owing  to  the  same  influence.     Still, 
the  evidence  was  fieur  from  being  complete,  and  they 
knew  tiiat  if  Fenton  gv&i  were  found,  it  would  be 
BBcaaary  to  establish  his  identity  as  the  heir  of  Sir 
Edwaid  Gourlay.     No  doubt  they  had  made  a  step 
in  advance,  and  besides,  in  the  right  direction ;  but 
modi  still  remained  to  be  done;  the  plot,  in  &tt, 
nrast  be  gradually,  but  clearly,  and  r^ularly  deve- 
)ofei;  and  in  order  to  do  so,  they  fdt  that  they 
ought,  if  the  thing  could  be  managed,  to  win  over 
Mine  person  who  had  been  an  agent  in  its  execution. 
From   what    Skipton   had   disclosed    to    Father 
H'Snug,  both  that  gentleman  and  the  Stranger  had 
little  donfat  that  old  Corbet  <Hnild  render  them  die 
wristance  reqpiiied,  if  he  eould  only  be  prevailed  upon 
to  apeak.     It  was  evident  from  his  own  oonTersation 
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that  he  not  only  hated  but  detested   Sir  Thomas 
Gourlay;   and  yet  it  was  equally  dear  that  some 
secret  influence  prevented  him  from  admitting  any 
knowledge  or  participation  in  the  child's  disappear- 
ance.     Notwithstanding  the  sharp  caution  of  his 
manner^  and  his  disavowal  of  the  veiy  knowledge  they 
were  seeking,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  Father  M'Snu^ 
should  see   him    again^   and   ascertain    whether  or 
not  he  could  be  induced  in  any  way  to  aid  their  pur- 
pose.    Nearly  a  week  elapsed,  however,  hekre  the 
cunning  old  ferret  could  be  come  at.     The  troth  is^ 
he  had  for  many  a  long  year  been  of  opinion  that  the 
priest  entertained  a  suspicion  of  his  having  been  id 
some  way  engaged,  either  directly  or  indirect^,  in  the 
dark  plots  of  the  baronet,  if  not  in  the  making  awaj 
with  the  child.     On  this  account,  then,  the  old  man 
never  wished  to  come  in  the  priest's  way  whenever 
he  could  avoid  it ;  and  the  priest  himself  had  often 
remarked  that  whenever  he  (old  Corbet),  who  lived 
with  the  baronet  for  a  couple  of  years  after  the  child's 
disappearance,  happened  to  see  or  meet  him  inBally- 
macruiskeen,  be  always  made  it  a  point  to  keep  his 
distance.     In  fact,  the  priest  happened  on  one  occa- 
sion, while  making  a  visit  to  see  Quin,  the  mono- 
maniac, while  waiting  in  the  doctor's  room,  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Corbet  passing  through  the  hall,  and  (m 
inquiring  who  he  was  from  one  of  the  keepersy  the 
fellow,  after  some  hesitation,  replied,  that  he  did  not 
know. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  mysterious  loss  of  the 
child  had  long  passed  out  of  the  public  mind,  and  as 
the  priest  never  paid  another  visit  to  the  asylum,  he 
ahso  had  ceased  to  think  of  it.     It  is  quite  possible, 
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indeed,  that  the  circumstance  would  never  again  have 
lecfurred  to  him^  had  not  the  Stranger^s  inquiries 
upon  this  veiy  point  reminded  him  that  Corbet  was 
the  most  likely  person  he  knew  to  communicate  in- 
fonnatioa  upon  the  subject.  The  reader  already  knows 
with  what  success  that  application  had  been  made. 

Day  after  day  had  elapsed,  and  the  priest,  notwith- 
standing repeated  visits,  could  never  find  him  at 
hoEOQ.  The  simple-hearted  man  had  whispered  to 
hini  in  the  watchhouse,  that  he  wished  to  speak  to 
bim  upon  that  very  subject — ^a  communication  which 
filled  the  old  fellow  with  alarm,  and  the  consequence 
V88»  that  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  not  seeing  him 
at  all,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it. 

One  day,  however,  when  better  than  a  week  had 
passed,  Father  M^Snug  entered  his  shop,  where  he 
hand  a  woman  standing  as  if  she  expected  some 
person  to  come  in.  His  wife  was  weighing  huckstry 
vith  her  back  to  the  counter,  so  that  she  was  not 
aware  of  bis  presence.  Without  speaking  a  word  he 
passed  as  quietly  as  possible  into  the  little  back  par- 
lour, and  sat  down.  After  about  fifteen  minutes  he 
heard  a  foot  overhead  passing  stealthily  across  the 
room,  and  coming  to  the  lobby,  where  there  was 
a  pause,  as  if  the  person  were  listening.  At  length 
the  foot  first  came  down  one  stair  very  quietly,  then 
another,  afterwards  a  third,  and  again  there  was  a 
seocHid  pause,  evidently  to  listen  as  before.  The 
priest  kept  his  eye  steadily  on  the  staircase,  but  was 
0aoed  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  see  without 
being  visible  himself.  At  length  Corbet's  long 
scraggy  neck  was  seen  projecting  like  that  of  an 
ostrich  across   the  banisters,  which  commanded  s 
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^•iew  of  the  shop  through  the  glass  door.     Sedng  the 
coast,  as  he  thought,  dear,  he  ventured  to  speak. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?"  he  asked,  "  for  TU  take  my  oath 
I  saw  him  come  up  the  street.^^ 

"  You  needn't  trust  your  eyes  much  Icmger,  I 
think,"  rephed  his  wife,  "  you  saw  no  such  man ;  he 
wasn't  here  at  all/' 

"  Bekaise  I  know  it's  ahout  that  poor  boy  he's 
coming;  and  sure,  if  I  stir  in  it  or  betray  the  others, 
I  can't  keep  the  counthry;  an'  besides,  I  will  lose  my 

pension." 

Having  condnded  these  words  he  came  down 
the  stairs  into  the  little  parlour  we  have  mentioned, 
where  he  found  Father  M'Snug  sittmg,  his  benevo* 
lent  features  lit  up  with  a  good  deal  of  mirth  at  the 
confusion  of  Corbet,  and  the  rueful  aspect  he  exhi- 
bited on  being  caught  in  the  trap  so  ingeniously  kid 
for  him. 

"  Dunphy,"  said  the  priest,  for  by  this  name  he 
went  in  the  city,  "  you  are  my  prisoner;  but  don't  be 
afraid  in  the  manetime — ^better  my  prisoner  than 
that  of  a  worse  man.  And  now,  you  thief  o'  the 
world,  why  did  you  refuse  to  see  me  for  the  last 
week  ?  Why  keep  me  trotting  day  after  day,  althoi]^ 
you  knew  I  wanted  to  spake  with  you  ?  What  hare 
you  to  say  for  yourself  ?" 

Corbet,  before  replying,  gave  a  sharp,  short,  vindic* 
tive  glance  at  his  wife,  whom  he  suspected  strongly  of 
having  turned  traitress,  and  played  into  the  hai^  of 
the  enemy. 

"  Troth,  your  reverence,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that 
you  had  come  so  often;"  and  as  he  spoke  another 
glance  towards  the  shop  seemed  to  say — ^You  deeeitfiAl 
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old  wretch,  jaa  hare  betrayed  and  played  the  devil 
with  me. 

"I  don't  at  all  doabt  it^  Anthony/'  replied  the 
priest,  "  the  truth  being  that  yon  were  sony  I  came 
at  alL  Come  I  am,  however,  and  if  I  were  to  wait 
for  twelve  months,  I  wouldn't  go  without  seeing  you. 
Call  in  Mrs.  Dnnphy  till  I  spake  to  her,  and  ask  her 
iaw  she  je." 

"  Yon  had  betther  come  in,  ma'am,''  said  the  old 
tdkw,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  could  not  be  misunder* 
stood;  **  here's  Father  M'Snug,  who  wants  to  spake 
toywL" 

"AnoL,  get  out  o'  that  1"  she  replied;  "  didn't  I 
teO  you  that  he  didn't  show  his  round  rosy  face  to- 
day yet;  but  I'll  go  bail  he'll  be  here  for  all  that — 
sorra  day  he  missed  for  the  last  week,  and  if  s  a 
scandal  for  you  to  trate  him  as  you're  doin' — sorra 
thing  eke." 

**  Stop  your  d — d  gosther,  and  come  in — ^isn't  he 
made  here?" 

The  woman  came  to  the  door,  and  giving  a  hasty 
and  incredulous  look  in,  started,  exclaiming — "  Why, 
then,  may  I  never  sin  but  he  is.  Musha  I  Father 
M'Snug,  how  in  the  name  o'  goodness  did  yon  get 
inside  at  aU?" 

''  Aisily  enough,"  he  replied ;  "  I  only  made  my- 
self invisible  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  passed  in 
while  you  were  weighing  something  for  a  woman  in 
tlKriiop." 

"  Troth,  then,  one  would  think  you  must  a  done 
80,  sore  enough,  for  the  sorrow  a  stim'  of  you  I  seen 
anyhow." 

''Oh,  she's  so  attentive  to  her  business^  your 
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reverence/'  said  Anthony,  with  bitter  irony,  ''that 
she  sees  nothing  else.  The  lord  mayor  might  drive 
his  coach  in,  and  she  woiddn't  sec  him.  There's  an 
culd  proverb  goin'  that  says  there's  none  so  blind  as 
thim  that  wont  see.  Musha,  sir,  wasn't  that  a  dis- 
agreeable turn  that  happened  yon  the  other  morain'  ?" 

"  But  it  didn't  last  long,  that  was  one  ccnnfart. 
The  Lord  save  me  from  ever  seeing  such  another 
sight.  I  never  thought  oiur  nature  was  capable  of 
such  things ;  it  is  awful  even  to  think  of  it.  Yes, 
terrible  to  reflect,  that  there  were  unfortunate 
wretches  there  who  will  probably  be  hurried  into 
eternity  without  repenting  for  their  transgressions, 
and  making  their  peace  with  God ;"  and  as  he  con- 
cluded, Corbet  found  that  the  good  pastor's  ^e  was 
seriously  and  solemnly  fixed  upon  him. 

*'  Indeed,  it's  all  true,  your  reverence,  if  s  all  true," 
lie  replied. 

"  Now,  Anthony,"  continued  the  priest,  "  I  have 
something  very  important  to  spake  to  you  about ; 
something  that  will  be  for  your  own  benefit,  not  only 
in  this  world,  but  in  that  awful  one  which  is  to  come, 
and  for  which  we  ought  to  prepare  ourselves  ancerely 
and  earnestly.  Have  you  any  objection  that  your 
wife  should  be  present,  or  shdl  we  go  up  stairs  and 
talk  it  over  there  ?" 

"  I  have  every  objection,"  replied  Corbet ;  ''  some* 
thing  she  does  know,  but — " 

*'0h,  thank  goodness,"  replied  the  old  woman, 
Tery  naturaUy  offended  at  being  kept  out  of  the 
secret,  "  I'm  not  in  aU  your  saicrets,  nor  I  don't 
wish  to  know  them,  I'm  siu:e.  I  beheve  you  find 
some  of  them  a  heavy  burthen  at  any  rate." 
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"  Come^  then/'  said  the  priest^  "  put  on  your  hat 
and  take  a  walk  with  me  as  far  as  the  Brazen  Head 
inn,  where  Vm  stopping.  We  can  have  a  private 
room  there,  where  there  will  be  no  one  to  intemipt 

^  Would  it  be  the  same  thing  to  you,  sir,  if  Fd 
cdl  on  you  there  about  this  time  to-morrow  V 

''  What  objection  have  you  to  come  now  ?''  asked 
the  priest.  ''  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  can 
be  done  to-day,  is  a  good  old  proverb,  and  applies  to 
things  of  weightier  importance  than  belong  to  thi» 
world." 

*^  Why,  then,  iVs  a  little  business  of  a  very  partis 
cnlar  nature  that  I  have  to  attend  to;  and  yet  I 
don't  know,"  he  added,  *'  may-be  I'll  be  a  betth^r 
match  for  them  afther  seeing  you.  In  the  mane- 
tim^"  he  proceeded,  addressing  the  wife,  '^  if  theff 
should  come  here  to  look  for  me,  don't  say  whers 
I'm  gone,  nor,  above  all  things,  who  I'm  with.  Mark 
tliat  now ;  and  tell  Charley,  or  Ginty,  whichever  o' 
tbem  comes,  that  it  must  be  put  off  till  to-morrow- 
do  you  mind,  now  ?" 

She  merely  nodded  her  head,  by  way  of  attention* 

"  Ay,"  he  replied,  with  a  sardonic  grin,  "  you'll  be 
alive,  as  you  were  a  while  ago,  I  suppose." 

They  then  proceeded  on  their  way  to  the  Brazil 
Head,  which  they  reached  without  any  conversatioa 
irorth  recording. 

"Now,  Anthony,"  began  the  priest,  after  they 
had  seated  themselves  comfortably  in  a  private  room, 
''win  you  answer  me  truly  why  you  refused  sedng 
me?  why  you  hid  or  absconded  wh^iever  I  went  to 
your  house,  for  the  last  week  ?" 
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^'  Bekaise  I  did  not  wish  to  see  you,  then.'' 

''  Well,  that's  the  troth,''  said  the  priest,  ''  and  I 
know  it.  But  why  did  you  not  wish  to  see  me?"  he 
inquired ;  "  you  must  have  had  some  reascm  (or  it/' 

"  I  had  my  suspicions." 

"  You  had,  Anthony ;  and  you've  had  the  same 
suspicions  this  many  a  long  year — ever  since  ike 
day  I  saw  you  pass  through  the  hall  in  the  private 
madhouse  in ." 

"  Was  that  the  time  Mr.  Quin  was  there  ?"  asked 
Anthony,  unconsciously  committing  himself  fix>m  the 
very  apprehension  of  doing  so,  by  giving  a  direct 
answer  to  the  question. 

'*  Ah  I  ha !  Anthcmy,  then  you  knew  Mr.  Quin  was 
there.  That  will  do ;  but  there's  not  the  slightest 
use  in  beating  about  the  bush  any  longer.  Yoa 
have  within  the  last  half-hour  let  your  secr^  out, 
within  my  own  ears,  and  before  my  own  eyes.  And 
SQ  you  have  a  pension  from  the  Black  Baronet;  and 
you,  an  old  man,  and  Z  fear  a  guilty  one,  are  receiwing 
the  wages  of  iniquity  and  corruption  from  that  man 
— ^from  the  man  that  first  brought  shame  and  ever- 
lasting disgrace,  and  guilt  and  madness  into  and 
upon  your  fionily  and  name — ^a  name  that  had  been 
without  a  stain  before.  Yes;  you  have  sold  your- 
self as  a  slave — a  bond  slave — ^have  become  the  crea- 
ture and  instrument  of  his  vices — ^the  day  in  his 
hands  that  he  can  mould  as  he  pleases,  and  that  he 
will  crush  and  trample  on,  and  shiver  to  pieces,  the 
momoit  his  cruel,  unjust,  and  diabolical  purposes  are 
served." 

Anthony's  fsboe  was  a  study,  but  a  fearful  study, 
whilst  the  priest  spoke.     As  the  rev^i^nd  gentleman 
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went  on^  it  dnrkened  into  the  expression  of  perfect 
torture;  he  gasped  and  started  as  if  every  word 
uttered  had  given  him  a  mortal  stab ;  his  keen  old 
e^e  flickered  with  scintiQations  of  unnatural  and 
tmhid  fire,  imtil  the  rebuke  was  ended. 

The  priest  had  observed  this,  and  naturally  im« 
puted  the  feeling  to  an  impression  of  remorse,  not, 
it  is  true,  nnmingled  with  indignation.  We  may 
JBiagine  Ins  sorpriae,  therefore,  on  seeing  that  face 
soddenly  change  into  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
BuJignant  delight.  A  series  of  dry  husky  hiccups, 
or  what  is  termed  the  black  laugh,  rapidly  repeated, 
proceeded  from  between  his  thin  jaws,  and  his  eyes 
BOW  biased  with  an  expression  of  such  fiery  and 
triumphant  vengeance,  that  the  other  felt  as  if  some 
fiendish  incarnation  of  malignity,  and  not  a  man, 
tat  befiire  him. 

''  Crush  me  /"  he  exclaimed,  ^'  crush  me,  indeed ! 
—Wait  a  little !  What  have  I  been  doin'  all  this 
time?  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  every  day  for 
this  many  a  long  year  windin'  myself  like  a  serpent 
about  him,  tiU  I  get  him  fiurly  in  my  power;  and 
when  I  do — then  for  one  sharp  deadly  sting  into  hiB 
heart ; — ay,  and  like  the  serpent,  if  s  in  my  tongue 
that  sting  ties — ^from  that  tongue  the  poison  must 
oome  that  will  give  me  the  revenge  that  Tve  been 
kmg  waitin'  for.'' 

"You  speak,"  replied  the  priest,  ''and,  indeed, 
you  look  more  like  an  evil  spirit  than  a  man,  Anthony. 
This  language  is  disgraceful  and  unchristian,  and 
sQcfa  as  no  human  being  should  utter.  How  can 
you  think  of  death  with  such  principles  in  your 
heart?" 
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"  I'll  tell  you  how  I  thiuk  on  death :  Tm  afeaid 
of  it  whea  I  think  of  that  poor^  heartbrokoi  woman, 
Lady  Gourlay ;  but  when  I  think  of  him — of  Um — 
I  do  hope  and  expect  that  my  last  thought  in  this 
world  will  be  the  deUghtful  one  that  I've  had  my 
revenge  on  liim." 

^'  And  you  would  risk  the  misery  of  another  world 
for  the  gratification  of  one  evil  passion  in  this !  Oh, 
God  help  you,  and  forgive  yon,  and  turn  your 
heart !'' 

"  God  help  me,  and  forgive  me,  and  turn  my 
heart  I  but  not  so  far  as  A^  is  consamed.  I  neither 
wish  it,  nor  pray  for  it,  and  whaf  s  more,  if  you  were 
fifty  priests,  I  never  will.  Let  us  drop  this  subject, 
then,  for  so  long  as  we  talk  of  him,  I  fed  as  if  the 
blood  in  my  ould  veins  was  all  turned  into  fire/' 

The  priest  saw  and  felt  that  this  was  true,  and 
resolved  to  be  guided  by  the  hint  he  had  uncon- 
sciously received.  To  remonstrate  with  him  upon 
christian  principles  in  that  mood  of  mind  would,  he 
knew,  be  to  no  purpose.  If  there  were  an  assailable 
point  about  him,  he  concluded,  from  his  own  words, 
that  it  was  in  connexion  with  the  sufferings  of  Lady 
Gourlay  and  the  fate  of  her  child.  On  this  point, 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  sound  him,  and  ascertain, 
without  if  possible  alarming  him,  how  far  he  would 
go  on — ^whether  he  felt  disposed  to  advance  at  all,  or 
not. 

"  Well,"  said  the  priest,  "  since  you  are  resolved 
upon  an  act  of  vengeance — against  which,  as  a 
christian  priest  and  a  christian  man,  I  doubly  pro- 
test— I  think  it  only  right  that  you  should  perform 
an  act  of  justice  also.     You  know  it  is  wrong  to  con- 
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foand  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  There  is  lady 
GqoAblj,  with  the  airow  of  grief,  and  probably  despair^ 
rankling  in  her  heart  for  years.  Now,  you  could 
restore  that  woman  to  happiness — you  could  restore 
her  lost  Child  to  happiness,  and  bid  the  widowed 
mother's  heart  leap  for  joj" 

"  It  isn't  for  that  I'd  do  it,  or  it  would,  may«be, 
be  done  long  ago ;  bnt  I'm  not  sayin'  /  know  where 
her  son  is.  Do  you  think  now,  if  I  did,  that  it 
wouldn't  gratify  my  heart  to  pull  down  that  black 
TiDain — to  tumble  him  down  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
worid  with  dii^race  and  shame,  from  the  height  he's 
sttiR'  on,  and  make  him  a  world's  wondher  of  villany 
and  wickedness  ?" 

"  I  know  very  well,"  replied  the  priest,  who,  not 
irishing  to  use  an  unchristian  argument,  thought  it 
still  too  good  to  be  altogether  left  out — "  I  know 
tery  wdl  that  you  cannot  restore  Lady  Oourlay's  son 
viihoat  punishing  the  baronet  at  the  same  time.  If 
you  be  guided  by  me,  however,  you  will  think  only 
of  what  is  due  to  the  injured  lady  herself." 

''  Bo  you  think,  now,"  persisted  Corbet,  not  satis* 
fied  with  the  priesf  s  answer,  aud  following  up  hi» 
interrogatory — '^do  you  think,  I  say,  that  I  wouldn't 
a  dragged  him  down,  like  a  dog  in  the  kennel,  long 
ago,  if  I  knew  where  his  brother's  son  was." 

"  From  your  hatred  to  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,"  re« 
plied  the  other,  "  1  think  it  likely  you  would  have 
tomUed  him  long  since  if  you  could." 

'^Why,"  exclaimed  C!orl)et,  with  another  sardonic 
and  derisiTC  grin,  ''  that's  a  proof  of  how  little  yoa 
know  of  a  man's  heart.  Do  you  forget  what  I  said 
awhile  ago  about  the  black  villain — ^that  I  have  been 
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ever  keep  up  your  Connemanis.  Now  begone^  and 
lay  to  heart  what  I\e  said  to  you.  It  wasn't  my 
intention  to  have  let  you  go  without  a  bit  of 
something  to  eat^  and  a  glass  of  something  to  wash  it 
down  afterwards ;  but  you  may  ti^vel  now ;  sorra 
thing  stronger  than  pure  air  will  cross  your  lips  in 
this  house^  unless  at  your  own  cost/' 

The  old  fellow  seemed  to  hesitate^  as  if  struck  by 
some  observation  contained  in  the  priest's  lecture. 

'^  When  do  you  lave  town^  sir  V'  he  asked. 

"Whenever  it's  my  convanience/'  replied  the 
other ;  "  that's  none  of  your  affiur.  I'll  go  imme- 
diately and  see  Skipton." 

The  priest  observed  that  honest  Anthony  looked 
still  graver  at  the  mention  of  this  name.  "  If  you 
don't  go/'  he  added^  ''  until  a  couple  of  days  henoCi 
I'd  like  to  see  you  again,  about  this  hour,  the  day 
afther  to-morrow." 

*' Whether  I'll  be  here,  or  whether  I  wont,  is 
more  than  I  know.  I  may  be  brought  to  judgmo&t 
before  then,  and  so  may  you.  You  may  come  then, 
or  you  may  stay  away,  just  as  you  like.  If  you 
come,  perhaps  I'U  see  you,  and  perhaps  I  wont.  So 
now  good  bye !  Thank  goodness  we  are  not  depend- 
ing  on  you !" 

Anthony  then  slunk  out  of  the  room  with  a  good 
deal  of  hesitation  in  his  manner,  and  on  leaving  the 
hall  door  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  seemed  dis- 
posed to  return.  At  length  he  dedded,  and  after 
lingering  awhile,  took  his  way  towards  Constitution- 
hill. 

This  interview  with  the  priest  disturbed  Corbet 
very  much.     His  selfishness,  joined  to  great  cautioa 
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sod  timidity  of  character,  rendered  him  a  very  diffi- 
cult sabject  for  any  man  to  wield  according  to  his 
poipoBes.     There  could  be  no  doabt  that  he  enter- 
tuned  feelings  of  most  diabohcal  resentment  and  ven- 
getnce  against  the  baronet,  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
to  get  out  of  him  the  means  by  which  he  proposed 
to  visit  them  upon  him.     On  leaving  Father  M'Snug, 
therefore,  be  experienced  a  state  of  alternation  between 
aresofaition  to  make  disclosures  and  a  determination  to 
be  silent  and  work  out  his  own  plans.     He  also  feared 
death,  it  is  true;  but  this  was  only  when  those  rare 
mtatkms  of  conscience  occurred  that  were  awakened 
by  superstition,  instead  of  an  enlightened  and  chris- 
tian sense  of  religion.     This  latter  was  a  word  he 
did  not   understand,    or  rather   one   for   which  he 
mistook  superstition  itself.     Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
felt  unea^,  anxious,  and  irresolute,  wavering  between 
the  right  and  the  wrong,  afraid  to  take  his  stand  by 
either,  and  wishing,  if  he  could,  to  escape  the  conse- 
qoences  of  both.     Ofher  plans,  however,  were  ripen- 
ing as  well  as  his,  under  the  management  of  those 
who  were  deterred  by  none  of  his  cowardice  nor  irre- 
solution.    The  consideration  of  this  brings  us  to  a 
family  discussion,  which  it  becomes  our  duty  to  detail 
before  we  proceed  any  further  in  our  narrative. 

On  the  following  day,  then,  nearly  the  same  party 
of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  an  early  por- 
tion of  this  work,  met  in  the  same  eating-house  we 
have  already  described;  the  only  difference  being  that 
instead  of  (VDonegan,  the  classical  teacher,  old 
Corbet  himself  was  present.  The  man  called  Charley 
Corbet,  the  eldest  son  of  Anthony,  Ginty  Cooper,  the 
fortnne-teller,  Ambrose  Gray,  and  Anthony  himseK 
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composed  this  interestiiig  sederunt.  The  others  had 
been  aaaembled  for  some  time  before  the  arrival  of 
Anthony,  who  consequently  had  not  an  oppartonity 
of  hearing  the  following  brief  diak^^ne. 

"Vm.  afindd  of  my  fieither/'  observed  Charley; 
^'  he's  as  deep  as  a  draw-well^  and  ifs  impoasttde  to 
know  what  he's  at.  How  are  we  to  manage  him  at 
aU?'' 

"  By  following  his  advice,  I  think/'  said  Gintf . 
''  If  s  time,  Vm  sore,  to  get  this  boy  into  his  rights.^^ 

*'  I  was  very  well  disposed  to  help  yon  in  tiiat/' 
replied  her  brother;  "  but  of  late  he  has  led  sudi  a 
life,  that  I  fear  if  he  comes  into  the  property,  hell  do 
either  us  or  himself  little  credit;  and  wlwt  is  still 
worse,  will  he  have  sense  to  keep  his  own  secret? 
My  &ther  says  his  brother,  the  legitimate  son,  is 
dead;  that  he  died  of  scariet  fever  many  years  ago  in 
the  country, — ^and  I  think  myself,  by  the  way,  that  he 
looks,  whenever  he  says  it,  as  if  he  himself  had  fur- 
nished the  boy  with  the  fever.     That,  however,  is 
not  our  business.    If  I  had  been  at  Red  Hall,  instead 
of  keeping  the  house  and  place  in  town,  ifs  a  short 
time  the  other — or  Fenton,  as  he  calls   himsdf— 
would  be  at  large.    He's  now  undher  a  man  that 
will  take  care  of  him.    But  indeed  ifs  an  easy  task. 
He'll  never  see  his  mother's  &ce  again,  as  I  well 
know.     Tickleback  has  him,  and  I  give  the  poor 
devil  about  three  months  to  live.     He  doesn't  allow 
him  half  food,  but,  cm  the  other  hand,  he  supplies 
him  with  more  whisky  than  he  can  drink:  and  this 
by  the  baronef  s  own  written  orders.     As  for  yon, 
Mr.  Gray,  for  we  may  as  well  call  you  so  yet  awhile; 
your  conduct  of  late  has  been  disgracefol." 
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''I  grant  iV'  replied  Mr.  Graj^  who  was  now 
■dber;  "  but  the  truth  is,  I  really  looked^  afber  some 
ooDoderation^  upon  the  whole  plan  aa  quite  imprac- 
ticable.    As  the  real  heir,  howcYer,  is  dead " 

*^  Not  the  real  heir,  Amby,  if  you  please.  He, 
poor  feUow,  is  in  custody  that  he  will  never  escape 
from  again.    Upon  my  soul  I  often  pitied  him/' 

''How  fuU  of  compassion  you  are/'  replied  his 


'^  I  have  very  Uttle  for  the  baronet,  however,'^  he 
replied,  "  and  I  hope  he  will  never  die  till  I  scald  the 
soul  in  his  body.  Excuse  me,  Amby.  You  know 
aD  the  circumstances  of  the  fiunily,  and,  of  course, 
thit  you  are  the  child  of  guilt  and  shame." 

''Why,  yes,  Pm  come  on  the  wrong  side  as  to 
birth,  I  admit;  but  if  I  clutch  the  property  and  title, 
in  thank  heaven  every  day  I  live  for  my  mother's 
frailty.'' 

"  It  was  not  frailty,  you  unfeeling  boy,"  replied 
Ginty,  "  so  much  as  my  father's  credulity  and  ambi- 
tion. I  was  once  said  to  be  beautiful,  and  he,  having 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  this  man,  when  young, 
mi^t  love  me,  went  to  the  expense  of  having  me  wdl 
educated.  He  then  threw  me  perpetually  into  his 
lociety;  but  I  was  young  and  artless  at  the  time,  and 
behered  his  solemn  oaths  and  promises  of  marriage." 

''  And  the  greater  villain  he,"  observed  her  brother, 
"for  I  myself  did  not  think  there  could  be  danger 
in  your  intimacy,  because  you  and  he  were  foster 
children;  and  except  in  Ids  case,  I  never  knew 
another  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
ooontry,  where  the  obligation  of  that  tie  was  for- 
gotten." 
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Well/'  observed  AmbroBe,  "  we  must  only  make 
the  best  of  our  position.  If  I  succeed^  you  shall^ 
according  to  our  mitten  agreonent^  be  all  provided 
for.  Not  that  I  would  feel  very  strongly  disposed  to 
do  much  for  that  enigmatical  old  grandfather  of  mine. 
The  d — d  ferret  saw  me  in -the  lock-up  the  other 
mornings  and  refused  to  bail  me  out;  ay,  and 
threatened  me  besides.'^ 

"  He  did  right/'  repUed  his  uncle;  "  and  if  you're 
caught  there  again^  I'll  not  only  never  bail  you  out, 
but  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair.     So  now  be 
warned,  and  let  it  be  for  your  good.     Listen  then, 
for  the  case  in  which  you  stand  is  this: — there  is 
Miss  Gourlay  and  Dunroe  going  to  be  married  after 
all,  for  she  lias  returned  to  her  &ther,  and  ccmsented 
to  marry  the  young  lord;  the  baronet,  too,  is  ill,  and 
I  don't  think  will  live  long.     He  is  burned  out  like 
a  lime-kiln;  for,  indeed,  Uke  that,  his  whole  life  has 
been  nothing  but  smoke  and  fire.     Yeiy  well,  now 
pay   attention.     If  we   wait   until   these  marriage 
articles  are  drawn  up,  the  appearance  or  the  discoreiy 
of  this  heir  here  will  create  great  confusion;  and  yoa 
may  take  my  word  that  eveiy  opposition  will  be  given, 
and  every  inquiry  made  by  Dunroe,  who,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  heir,  will  get  the  property;  for  it 
goes  in  that  case  with  Miss  Crourlay.     Every  knot  is 
more  easily  tied  than  untied.     Let  us  produce  the 
heir,  then,  before  the  property's  disposed  of,  and  then 
we  wont  have  to  untie  the  knot — to  invalidate  the 
marriage  articles.     So  far,  so  good — ^that's  our  plan. 
But  again:   there's  the  baronet  ill;  should  he  die 
before  we  establish  this  youth's  rights,  think  of  our 
difficulty.     And,  thirdly,  he's  b^inning  to  suspect 
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our  integrity,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it.  That  strange 
gentkman,  Ginty,  has  mentioned  circumstances  to 
liim  tbat  he  says  could  come  only  from  my  father  or 
myseif,  or  you/' 

"  Proceed/'  replied  his  sister^  "  proceed  ;  I  may 
look  forward  to  the  fulfihnent  of  these  plans ;  but  I 
will  never  Kve  to  see  it/' 

"  You  certainly  are  much  changed  for  the  worse/' 
r^ied  her  brother,  *^  especially  since  your  reason  has 
been  restored  to  you.  In  the  meantime,  listen.  The 
baronet  is  now  ill,  although  Gibson  says  there's  no 
danger  of  him;  he's  eaaer  in  his  mind,  however,  in 
conseqQeaoe  of  this  marriage,  that  he  has  for  life  or 
death  set  his  heart  on;  and  altogether  this  is  the 
best  time  to  put  this  vagabond's  pretensions  forward." 
''Thank  you,  tmde,"  repUed  Ambrose,  with  a 
ckmded  brow.  "  In  six  months  hence,  perhaps  I'll 
be  no  vagabond/' 

"Ay,  in  sixty  years  hence  you  will ;  and,  indeed,  I 
fear,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  you'll  never  be  anything 
else.  That,  however,  is  not  the  question  now.  We 
want  to  know  what  my  father  may  say — whether  he 
will  agree  with  us,  or  whether  he  can  or  wiU  give  us 
any  better  advice.  There  is  one  thing,  at  least,  we 
ought  to  respect  him  for ;  and  that  is,  that  he  gave 
all  his  family  a  good  education,  although  he  had  but 
little  of  that  conunodity  himself,  poor  man." 

He  had  scarcely  concluded,  when  old  Anthony 
Huide  his  appearance,  with  that  mystical  expression 
on  his  face,  half  sneer,  half  gloom,  which  would  lead 
one  to  conclude  that  his  heart  was  divided  between 
lemorse  and  vengeance. 
"  Well/'  said  he,  "  you're  at  work,  I  see — honestly 
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•employed,   of  course.       Ointy,    how   long  is    Mr. 
Ambrose  here  dead  now  ?" 

"  He  died/'  replied  her  brother,  ''  soon  aftrar  the 
intention  of  chan^g  the  children  took  piaoe.  You 
took  the  hint,  frther,  from  the  worthy  baronet  him^ 
self/' 

'^  Ay,  I  did ;  and  I  wish  I  had  not.  Yon  died^ 
my  good  young  fellow,  of  scarlet  fever — ^let  me  see — 
but  divil  a  much  matther  it  is  when  yon  died ;  if  s 
little  good  you'll  come  to,  barrin'  yon  change  your 
heart.  They  say^  indeed,  the  devil's  children  hare 
the  devil's  luck;  but  I  say,  the  devil's  children  hare 
the  devil's  face,  too;  for  sure  he's  as  like  the  black 
fiend  his  father  as  one  ^g  is  to  another." 

"  And  that  will  strengthen  the  claim,"  replied  the 
young  man,  with  a  grin.  **  I  don't  look  too  old,  I 
hope?" 

"  There's  only  two  years'  difference  between  you 
and  the  boy,  your  brother,  thaf  s  dead,"  said  his 
mother.  ''But  I  wish  we  were  well  through  with 
this.  My  past  life  seems  to  me  like  a  dream.  My 
contemplated  revenge  upon  that  bad  man,  and  my 
ambition  for  this  boy,  are  the  only  two  principles 
that  now  sustain  me.  What  a  degraded  life  has 
Thomas  Gourlay  caused  me  to  lead  !  But  I  really 
think  that  I  saw  into  futurity ;  nay,  I  am  certain  of 
it ;  otherwise  what  put  hundreds  of  predictions  into 
my  lips,  that  were  verified  by  the  event?" 

There  was  a  momentary  expression  of  wildness  in 
her  eye  as  she  spoke,  which  the  others  observed  with 
pain. 

"  Come,  Ginty,"  said  her  brother,  *'  keep  yourself 
steady  now  at  all  events ;  be  cool  and  firm,  tiH  we 
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punkh  this  man.  If  you  want  to  know  why  you 
foretold  so  much^  Pll  tell  you.  It  was  because  you 
could  put  two  and  two  together.^' 

^  My  whole  life  has  been  a  blank/^  she  proceeded, 
''an  empty  dzeam — a  dead,  dull  level;  insanity, 
Teogeanoe,  ambition,  all  jostling  and  crossing  each 
other  in  my  unhappy  mind ;  not  a  serious  or  reason- 
able duty  of  life  discharged ;  no  claim  on  society — 
no  station  in  the  work  of  life — an  impostor  to  the 
world,  and  a  dupe  to  myself:  but  it  was  he  did  it. 
Go  on ;  form  your  plans — ^make  them  firm  and  sure; 
for,  by  Him  who  withdrew  the  light  of  reason  from 
my  qnxit — by  Him  from  whom  it  came,  I  will  hare 
Tengeanoe.  Father,  I  know  you  well,  and  I  am 
your  daughter.^' 

"  You  know  me  well,  do  you  ?"  he  replied,  with 
his  usual  grin.  **  May  be  you  do,  and  may  be  you 
dm't :  but  let  us  proceed.  The  baronet's  son's  dead, 
you  know.'' 

''  But  what  makes  you  look  as  you  do,  father,  when 
70a  say  so  ?  Your  face  seems  to  contradict  your 
woids.  You  know  you  have  told  us  for  years  that 
he's  dead." 

'^  And  I'm  a  liar,  am  1 7"  he  replied,  looking  at 
him  with  a  peculiar  smile. 

''  No,  I  don't  say  so ;  certainly  not.  But,  still, 
vou  squeeae  your  face  up  in  such  a  way  that  .you 
doa't  seem  to  believe  it  yourself." 

'*  Come,  come,"  continued  the  old  man,  ''  this  is 
aU  usdess.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  How  do  you 
intend  to  proceed  ?" 

''  We  sent  for  you  to  advise  us  in  that/'  replied 
hii  ton.    ''  You  are  the  oldest  and  the  wisest  herr 
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and  of  course  ought  to  possess  the  soundest  judg- 
ment." 

"Well,  then,  my  advice  to  you  is,  to  go  ahout 
your  business ;  that  is,  to  do  any  lawful  business  that 
you  have  to  do,  and  not  to  bring  yourselves  to  dis- 
grace by  puttin^  forrid  this  drunken  profligate,  who 
mil  pitch  us  all  to  the  devil  -when  he  gets  himself 
safe,  and  tread  in  his  black  father's  steps  afterwards/' 

''And  you  must  assist  us,  father,''  said  Grinty, 
rising  up,  and  padng  to  and  fro  the  room  in  a  state 
of  great  a^tation.  ''You,  the  first  cause,  the  ori- 
ginal author  of  my  shame ;  you,  to  whose  imquitous 
avarice  and  vulgar  ambition  I  fell  a  sacrifice,  as 
much  as  I  did  to  the  profligacy  and  villany  of  llioiDas 
Gourlay.  But  I  care  not — I  have  my  ambition ;  it 
is  a  mother's,  and  more  natural  on  that  account.  I 
have  also  my  vengeance  to  gratify;  for,  fisither,  we 
are  your  children,  and  vengeance  is  the  fionily  piin- 
ciple.  Father,  you  must  assist  us — ^you  must  join  us 
— ^you  must  lend  us  your  perjury — supply  us  with 
false  oaths,  with  deceitful  accounts,  with  all  that  is 
necessary;  for,  father,  it  is  to  work  out  your  own 
principles — that  I  may  be  able  to  die  smiling— 
smiling  that  I  have  overreached  and  punished  him 
at  last.  That,  you  know,  will  be  anreceipt  in  full  for 
my  shame  and  madness.  Now,  I  say,  fieither,  you 
must  do  this,  or  I  wiU  kneel  down  and  curse  you." 

The  old  man,  as  she  proceeded,  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her,  first  with  a  look  of  indifference ;  this,  how- 
ever, became  agreeable  and  complacent;  gradually 
his  eye  kindled  as  he  caught  her  spirit,  and  when 
she  had  concluded,  he  ground  his  black  old  stamps 
of  teeth  together  with  a  vindictive  energy  tiiat  was 
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levdting,  or  at  least  would  have  been  so  to  an^ 
otiiers  unless  those  who  were  present. 

"  Well,  Qiaty"  he  replied,  "  I  have  turned  it  over 
in  my  mind,  and  as  helpin'  you  now  will  be  givin' 
the  black  fellow  an  additional  stab,  I'U  do  it.  Yes, 
my  lad,''  he  added,  grinning  rather  maliciously,  by 
tiie  way,  at  the  object  of  his  promised  support,  "  I 
will  make  a  present  of  you  to  your  father;  and  a 
thankful  man  he  ought  to  be  to  have  the  like  of  you. 
I  w»  sometimes  for  70U,  and  sometimes  against  you; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  old  fellow  must  have  you — ^for 
the  presrait  at  least." 

lliis  was  accompanied  by  another  grin,  which  was, 
as  usual,  perfectly  inexpUcable  to  the  others.  But  as 
he  had  expressed  his  assent  and  promised  his  assist* 
anoe,  they  were  glad  to  accept  it  on  his  own  terms 
and  in  his  own  way. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  proceeded,  *'  now  that  we've 
made  up  our  minds  to  go  through  with  it,  I'll  think 
orer  whafs  to  be  done — ^whaf  s  the  best  steps  to  take, 
and  the  best  time  and  place  to  break  it  to  him.  This 
will  require  some  time  to  think  of  it,  and  to  put 
things  together  properly ;  so  let  us  have  a  drop  of 
aomething  to  drink,  and  we  can  meet  again  in  a  few 
days." 

Having  partaken  of  the  refreshment  which  was 
ordered  in,  they  soon  afterwards  separated  mitil 
another  opportunity. 

Ambrose  Gray,  with  whose  real  name  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted,  took  but  little  part,  as  may  have 
been  perceived,  in  the  discussion  of  a  project  which  so 
de^y  affected  his  own  interests.  When  it  was  first 
discovered  to  him  by  his  mother  and  uncle,  he  wa 
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much  fitrack  even  at  the  bare  probabiKiy  of  such 
an  event.  Subsequent  reflection,  however,  induoed 
him  to  look  upon  the  whole  scheme  as  an  empty 
bubble,  that  could  not  bear  the  touch  of  a  finger 
without  melting  into  air.  It  is*true  he  was  natoraify 
cunning,  but  then  he  was  also  naturally  profligate  and 
vicious ;  and  although  not  without  intellect,  j^  was 
he  deficient  in  self-command  to  restrain  himself  when 
necessary.  Altogether,  his  character  was  bad^  and 
scarcely  presented  to  any  one  a  fiivourable  aspect. 
When  afiected  with  liquor  he  was  at  once  quacrelaome 
and  cowardly — always  the  first  to  provoke  a  fight,  and 
the  first,  also,  to  sneak  out  of  it. 

Soon  after  the  disappearance  of  Sir  Edwaid 
Gburlay's  heir,  the  notion  of  removing  the  baranefs 
own  son  occurred,  not  to  his  mother  nor  to  her 
brother,  but  to  old  Corbet,  who  desired  his  s(m 
Charles,  then  a  young  man,  and  the  baronef  s  fi)ster- 
brother,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  his  ultimate  designs, 
to  inform  -him  that  his  illegitimate  son  was  dead.  Sir 
Thomas  at  this  time  had  not  assumed  the  title,  nor 
taken  possession  of  the  immense  estates. 

"  Mr.  Gourlay,''  said  Charles,  ^'  that  child  is  dead; 
I  was  desired  to  tell  you  so  by  my  fitther,  who  doesa^t 
wish  to  speak  to  you  himself  upon  the  subject/' 

"  Well,''  replied  Mr.  Gourlay,  '^  what  affiur  is  that 
of  mine  ?" 

'^  Why,"  said  the  other,  "  as  the  unfortunate 
mother  is  insane,  and  without  means  of  providing 
decently  for  its  burial,  he  thinks  it  only  reasooaUe 
that  you  should  furnish  money  for  that  purpose-^he^ 
I  know,  wont." 

''What   do  yon   mean  by  providing   deocntty,'' 
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adied  Mr.  Goniky.  ''  What  d— d  stuff  that  is  !— 
throw  the  brat  into  a  shell,  and  bury  it.  I  am 
amedfy  glad  it's  gone.  There's  half-a<^;rown^  and 
pitch  it  into  the  nearest  kennel.  Why  the  devil  do 
Toa  come  to  me  with  such  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion?" 

Giailes  Corbet,  being  his  fiither's  son,  looked  at 
him,  and  we  need  not  at  any  length  describe  the 
nsture  oC  that  look  nor  the  feeting  it  conveyed.  This 
passed,  but  was  not  forgotten ;  and  on  being  detailed 
hj  Charles  Corbet  to  his  fieither,  the  latter  repUed — 

"-Ah,  the  villain— that's  his  fedin',  is  it !  Well, 
nerer  mind,  I'll  punish  him  one  day." 

Some  months  after  this  he  came  into  Mr.  Gourlay's 
study,  with  a  very  solemn  and  anxious  face,  and 


"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  sir.'^ 

"  Well,  Anthony,  what  is  it  you  have  to  say  to 


mer" 
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May  be  I'm  wrong,  sir,  and  I  know  I  oughtn't 
to  alann  you  or  disturb  your  mind ;  but  still  I  think 
I  oo^t  to  put  you  on  your  guard." 

"D — ^n  your  caution,  sir;  can't  you  come  out 
with  whatever  you  have  to  say  at  once." 

"  Would  it  be  possible,  sir,  that  there  could  be  any 
danger  of  the  child  bein'  taken  away  like  the  other — 
like  your  brother's?" 

''  What  do  you  mean — ^why  do  you  ask  such  a 
?«5tkm?" 

'^  Bekaise,  sir,  I  observed  for  the  last  few  days  a 
ooaple  of  strange  men  peepin'  and  pimpin'  about  the 
place^  and  wherever  the  child  went  they  kept  dodgin' 
afkher*^-" 
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''  But  why  should  any  one  think  of  taking  him 
away  ?" 

**  Hem  ! — ^well,  I  don't  know,  sir ;  but  you  know 
that  the  heir  was  taken  away/' 

"  Come,  Anthony,  be  quiet — ^walls  have  ears;  go 
on/' 

"  What  'ud  you  think  if  there  was  sich  a  thing  as 
revinge  in  the  world  ?  I'm  not  suspectin'  any  one, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  woman's  revinge  is  the  worst 
and  deepest  of  all  revinges.  You  know  very  well 
that  she  suspects  you — and,  indeed,  so  does  the 
world." 

"  But  very  wrongly,  you  know,  Anthony,"  rephed 
the  baronet,  with  a  smile  dark  as  murder. 

"  Why,  ay,  to  be  sure;"  replied  the  instru- 
ment, squirting  the  tobacco  spittle  into  the  Sre, 
and  turning  on  him  a  grin  that  might  be  con- 
sidered a  suitable  commentary  upon  the  smile  of  his 
employer. 

"  But,"  added  Mr.  Gourlay,  ''  what  if  it  should  be 
the  father,  instead  of  the  son,  they  want  ?" 

'^  But  why  would  they  be  dodgin'  about  the  diild, 
sir?" 

''True;  it  is  odd  enough.  Well,  I  shall  give 
orders  to  have  him  well  watched.^' 

"  And,  with  the  help  o'  Qod,  I'll  put  a  mark  upon 
him  that'll  make  him  be  known,  at  any  rate,  through 
all  changes,  barrin'  they  should  take  his  life." 

"  How  do  you  mean  by  a  mark  ?"  asked  the 
oth^. 

''  I  learnt  it  in  the  army,  sir,  when  I  was  with  Sir 
Edward.  It's  done  by  gunpowder.  It  can  do  no 
harm,  and  will  at  any  time  durin'  his  life  make  him 
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knofm  among  millions.  It  can  do  no  hann,  at  any 
rate,  air/' 

"Very  weU,  Anthony — ^very  well/'  replied  Mr, 
Ooorlay^  ''mark  him  as  you  like^  and  when  it  is 
done,  let  me  see  it/' 

In  about  a  fortnight  afterwards^  old  Corbet  brought 
Iiis  son  to  him^  and  raising  his  left  arm,  showed  him 
the  child's  initials,  distinctly  marked  on  the  under 
part  of  it,  together  with  a  cross  and  the  family  crest ; 
all  so  pkinly  and  neatly  executed,  that  the  father  was 
soipnsed  at  it« 

Nothing,  however,  happened  at  that  time ;  vigi- 
lance  b^an*  to  relax  as  suspicion  diminishedj  until 
cme  morning,  about  eight  months  afterwards,  it  was 
foand  that  the  child  had  disappeared.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add,  that  every  possible  step  was  taken  to  dis- 
cover him.  Searches  were  made,  the  hue  and  ciy 
was  up,  immense  rewards  were  offered ;  but  all  in 
Tain.  From  that  day  forth  ndther  trace  nor  tidings 
of  bim  could  be  found,  and  in  the  course  of  time  he 
▼as  given  up,  like  the  heir  of  the  property,  altogether 
for  lost. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

8IB  THOXAB,  VHO  SEAMS  ILLNE88,  Ifl  TOO  SHABP  FOB  MSB. 
HADrWABIKG,  WHO  TX8IT8  HDC  —  LUCT  CALLS  VtOV  LAST 
GOinUiiLT,  WHEBX  SHE  XBXT8  HXB  LOyZB— AITECTUIG  19- 
TEBTIZir  BETWSXN  LUCT  AHD  LADT  GOVBLAT. 

Lucy    Goublat,    anxious    to    rdieye   ber  fiither's 
mind  as  much  as  it  was  in  Her  power  to  doj  wrote  to 
him  the  day  after  the  visit  of  Ensign  Roberts  an4  oU 
Sam  to  Summerfidd  Cottage.     Her  letter  was  affec* 
tionate  and  even  tender,  and  not  written  without 
many  tears,  as  was  evident  by  the  blots  and  blisters 
which  they  produced  upon  the  paper.     She  fiiUy  oor« 
roborated  the  Stranger's  explanation  to  her  fiither; 
for  although  ignorant  at  the  time  that  an  interview 
had  taken  place  between  them,  she  ^t  it  to  be  her 
duty  towards  all  parties  to  prevent,  as  far  as  her  tes- 
timony could  go,  the  possibility  of  any  misunder- 
standing upon  the  subject.     This  letter  was  posted  in 
Dublin,  from  an   apprehension  lest  the  local  post- 
office  might  furnish   a  clue  to  her   present  abode. 
The  truth  was,  she  feared  that  if  her  feither  could 
trace  her  out  he  would  claim  her  at  once,  and  force 
her  home  by  outrage  and  violence.     In  this,  how- 
ever, she  was  mistaken :  he  had  fallen  upon  quite  a 
d^erent  and  far  more  successful  plan  for  that  purpose. 
He  knew  his  daughter  well,  and  felt  that  if  ever  she 
might  be  forced  to  depart  from  those  strong  convic- 
tions  of  the  unhappiness  that  must  result  from  a 
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vskm  between  baseness  and  honoor,  it  mnst  be  by  an 
tflNimptkm  of  tenderness  and  lUBfection  towards  her, 
as  well  as  by  a  show  of  submission  and  a  concession 
of  his  own  will  to  hers.  This  was  calculating  at  once 
ngm  her  affection  and  generosity.  He  had  formed 
this  plan  before  her  letter  reached  him,  and  (nx 
peraang  it,  he  foH  still  more  determined  to  make  this 
treadieroafl  experiment  npon  her  very  Firtues-pthua 
most  unscrupulously  causing  them  to  lay  the  ground- 
work of  her  own  permanent  miseiy. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  having  much 
confidenoe  in  the  effect  which  a  knowledge  of  her 
dndosure  must,  as  she  calculated,  necessarily  produce 
on  the  ambitious  baronet,  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in> 
Beang  him.  On  the  evening  before  she  went,  how- 
ever, the  following  brief  conversation  took  place 
betweoi  her  and  Lucy: — 

'^  My  dear  hxicy"  said  she,  "  a  thought  has  just 
strndL  me.  Your  situation,  excepting  always  your 
leadoice  with  us,  is  one  of  both  pain  and  difficulty. 
I  am  not  a  woman  who  have  ever  been  much  disposed 
to  rdy  on  my  own  judgment  in  matters  of  importance." 

''Bat  there,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  yon  do 
voarself  injustice.'' 

"  No,  my  dear  daild.'' 

''But  what  is  your  thought?^'  asked  Lucy,  who 
iA  some  unaccountable  apprehension  at  what  her 
friend  was  about  to  say. 

"You  tell  me  that  neither  you  nor  your  aunt, 
lady  Gourlay,  have  ever  met.'' 

**  Never,  indeed,"  replied  Lucy;  "  nor  do  I  think 
we  should  know  each  other  if  we  did." 

''  Thai,  suppose  3'ou  were,  without  either  £&vour  or 
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ceremony,  to  call  upon  her — ^to  present  yourself  to 
her  in  virtue  of  your  relationship — ^in  \*irtue  of  her 
high  character  and  admirable  principles — ^in  virtue  of 
the  painful  position  in  which  you  ai*e  placed — ^to  claim 
the  benefit  of  her  experience  and  ivisdom,  and  ask 
her  to  advise  yon  as  she  would  a  daughter/'^ 

Lucy^s  eyes  glistened  with  delight,  and,  stooping 
down^  she  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the  forehead  of  her 
considerate  and  kind  fnend. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mainwaring,'*  she  ex- 
claimed; ^a  thousand  thanks  for  that  admirable 
suggestion.  Many  a  time  has  my  heart  yearned  to 
know  that  extraordinary  woman,  of  whose  virtues  the 
world  talks  so  much,  and  whose  great  and  trusting 
spirit  even  sorrow  and  calamity  cannot  frustrate. 
Yes,  I  will  follow  your  advice;  I  will  call  upon  her; 
for,  even  setting  aside  all  selfish  considerations,  I 
should  wish  to  know  her  for  her  own  worth/' 

"  Very  well,  then ;  I  am  going  in  to  see  your 
father  to-morrow — ^had  you  not  better  come  with  me? 
I  shall  leave  you  at  her  house,  and  can  call  for  you 
after  my  interview  with  him  shall  have  been  con- 
cluded. I  shall  order  a  chaise  from  the  hotel  to  be 
with  us  in  the  morning,  so  that  you  may  nm  little 
or  no  risk  of  being  seen  or  known.'* 

''  That  will  be  delightfiiV'  replied  Lucy;  "  for  I 
am  sure  Lady  Gourlay  will  be  a  kind  and  affectionate 
friend  to  me.  In  seeking  her  acquaintance — mnj 
I  hope  her  friendship? — I  am  not  conscious  of 
violating  any  command  or  duty.  Ever  since  I 
recollect,  it  was  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  families, 
that  is  to  say,  my  father  and  uncle,  never  met,  nor 
visited — ^mamma  knew,  of  course,  that  to  keep  up 
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m  intimacy,  under  such  circumstances,  would  occa* 
sioa  much  domestic  disquietude.  This  is  all  I  knaw 
aboat  it ;  but  I  never  remember  having  heard  any 
injunction  not  to  visit/' 

"  No/'  replied  Mrs.  Mainwaring;  "  such  an  injunc* 
tion  would  resemble  that  of  a  man  who  should  desire 
hia  child  not  to  forget  to  rise  next  morning,  or,  to  be 
sore  to  breathe  through  his  lungs.  I  can  very  well 
nBdentand  why  such  a  piohibition  was  never  given 
in  that  case.  Well,  then,  we  shall  start  pretty  early 
in  the  morning,  please  God ;  but,  remember,  that  you 
mnst  give  me  a  full  detail  of  your  reception  and 
interview.'' 

The  next  day,  about  the  hour  of  two  o'clock,  a 
diaise  drew  up  at  the  residence  of  Lady  Groiurlay, 
and  on  the  hall  door  being  opened,  a  steady  respec- 
table looking  old  footman  made  his  appearance  at  the 
chaise  door,  and  in  reply  to  their  inquiries  stated^ 
"Hat  her  ladyship  had  been  out  for  some  time,  but 
was  then  expected  every  moment." 

''  What  is  to  be  done,"  said  Lucy,  in  some  per* 
plenty;  *'  or  how  am  I  to  bestow  myself  if  she  does 
not  return  soon  ?" 

"  We  expect  her  ladyship  every  moment,  madam,'^ 
replied  the  man ;  *'  and  if  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  allow  me  to  conduct  you  to  the  drawing-room,  you 
will  not  have  to  wait  long — ^I  may  assure  you  of 
that." 

"You  had  better  go  in,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Mainwaring,  ''  and  I  shall  call  for  you  in  about  an 
hoar,  or,  perhaps,  a  little  better." 

It  was  so  arranged,  and  Lucy  went  in  accordingly* 

We  must  now  follow  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  who,  on. 
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inquiring  if  she  oonid  see  Sir  Thomas  Oouilay,  w&s 
informed  by  Gibaon,  who  had  got  his  cae,  that  he 
waa  not  in  a  condition  to  see  any  one  at  present. 

'^  My  business  is  somewhat  importanV'  replied 
Mrs.  Mainwaring,  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  what  she  said. 

Gibson,  howerer,  approached  her;  and  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  was  in  possession  of  the  aecrets  of 
the  fiunily,  said, — ^*  Perhaps,  ma'am,  you  come  on 
behalf  of  Miss  Gourlay  T'' 

''  Whatever  my  business  may  be,''  she  r^ed, 
indignantly,  "  be  it  important  or  otherwise  I  nerer 
communicate  it  through  the  medium  of  a  servant ;  I 
mean  you  no  offence,"  she  proceeded;  ^'bot  as  I 
have  already  stated  that  it  is  of  importance,  I  tnist 
that  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present." 

"Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  replied  Gibson,  ''I  onfy 
put  the  question  by  Sir  Thomas's  express  orders. 
His  state  of  health  is  such,  that  unless  upon  that 
subject  he  can  see  no  one.  I  will  go  to  him,  how* 
ever,  and  mention  what  you  have  said.  He  is  very 
ill,  however,  exceedingly  ill,  and  I  fear  will  not  be 
able  to  see  you ;  but  I  shall  try." 

Sir  Thomae  was  seated  upon  a  80&  reading  some 
book  or  other,  when  Gibson  reappeared. 

''  Well,  Gibson,  who  is  this?" 

'^  A  lady,  sir;  and  she  says  she  wishes  to  see  yoa 
on  very  important  business." 

''Hum I — do  you  think  it  anything  connected 
with  Miss  Gourlay?" 

''  I  put  the  question  to  her,  sir,"  replied  the  other, 
''and  she  bridkd  a  good  deal — I  should  myself 
suppose  it  is." 
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"  Wdl,  then,  throw  me  over  my  dressing-gown 
and  niglit-cap ;  here,  pull  it  up  behind^  yon  block* 
held; — there  now — ^how  do  I  look ?*' 

''Why,  ahem,  a  little  too  much  in  health.  Sir 
Thomas,  if  it  could  be  avoided/^ 

''  Bat,  yon  stupid  rascal,  isn't  that  a  sign  of  fever  ? 
snd  isn't  my  complaint  fulness  about  the  head — a 
tendenqr  of  blood  there?  That  will  do  now;  yes^ 
the  plethoric  complexion  to  a  shade;  and,  by  the 
wajr,  it  is  no  joke  either.     Send  her  up,  now/' 

When  Mrs.  Mainwaiing  altered,  the  worthy  inYalid 
VBs  lying  recumbent  upcm  the  sofa,  his  head  raised 
hi§^  upon  pillows,  with  his  dressing-gown  and  night- 
cap on,  and  his  arms  stretched  along  by  his  sides^  as 
if  he  were  enduring  great  pain. 

''Oh,  Mrs.  IfOTton,"  said  he,  after  she  had 
curfeBeyed,  '*  how  do  you  do?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  you  ill.  Sir  Thoi3aas,"  she 
nulled,  "  I  hope  there  is  nothing  serious  tke  matter. 

"  I  wish  I  myself  could  hope  so,  Mrs.  Norton. 

"Excuse  me,  Sir  Thomas,  I  am  no  longer  Mrs. 
Norton;  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  at  your  servioe. 

"  Ah,  indeed !  Then  you  have  changed  your  con- 
dition,  as  they  say.  Well,  I  hope  it  is  for  the  better, 
Mrs.  Mainwaring;  I  wish  you  all  joy  and  happiness  V* 

"  Thank  yon.  Sir  Thomas,  it  m  for  the  better ;  I 
am  very  happily  married." 

"  I  am  ^ad  to  hear  it — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it; 
^t  is  to  say,  if  I  can  be  glad  at  anything.  I  fibel 
veiy  in,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  very  ill,  indeed ;  and  this 
d — d  plain  spoken  doctor  of  mine  gives  me  but  little 
comfOTt.  Not  that  I  care  much  about  any  doctor's 
opbion — ^it  is  what  I  feel  myself  that  troubles  me. 
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You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  my  daughter  has 
abaudoned  me — deserted  me — and  left  me  solitary — 
sick,  ill;  without  care — ^without  attendance — without 
consolation ; — ^and  all  because  I  wished  to  make  her 
happy." 

"  This,  Sir  Thomas,'^  replied  Mrs.  Mainwanng, 
avoiding  a  direct  reply  as  to  her  knowledge  of  Lucres 
movements,  '^is,  I  presume,  with  reference  to  her 
marriage  with  Lord  Dunroe." 

''  O  yes ;  young  women  will  not,  nowadaysi,  allow 
a  parent  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
their  happiness ;  but  I  cannot  be  angiy  with  Lucy 
now ;  indeed,  I  am  not.  I  only  regret  her  absence 
from  my  sick-bed,  as  I  may  term  it ;  for,  indeed,  it 
is  in  bed  I  ought  to  be." 

"  Sir  Thomas,  I  came  to  speak  with  you  veiy 
seriously,  upon  the  subject  of  her  union  with  that 
young  nobleman." 

"  Ah,  but  I  am  not  in  a  condition,  Mrs.  Main- 
waring,  to  enter  upon  such  a  topic  at  present.  The 
doctor  has  forbidden  me  to  speak  upon  any  subject 
that  might  excite  me.  You  must  excuse  me  then, 
madam;  I  really  cannot  enter  upon  it.  I  never 
thought  I  loved  Lucy  so  much ; — ^I  only  want  mj 
child  to  be  with  me.  She  and  I  are  all  that  are  left 
together  now ;  but  she  has  deserted  me  at  the  last 
moment,  for  I  fear  I  am  near  it." 

''  But,  Sir  Thomas,  if  you  would  only  hear  me  for 
a  few  minutes,  I  could  satisfy  you  that — " 

''But  I  cannot  hear  you,  Mrs.  Mainwaring;  I 
cannot  hear  you;  I  am  not  in  a  state  to  do  so;  I 
feel  feverish,  and  exceedingly  ill." 
.    ''  Kve  minutes  would  do.  Sir  Thomas." 
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*'  Kve  minutes !  five  centuries  of  torture !  I  must 
ring  the  bell^  Mrs.  Mainwaring^  if  you  attempt  to 
f<Hce  this  subject  on  me.  I  should  be  sorry  to  treat 
voQ  rudely,  but  you  must  see  at  once  that  I  am  quite 
unable  to  talk  of  anything  calculated  to  disturb  me. 
I  have  a  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head. — I  am  also 
nervous  and  irritable.  Put  it  oSy  my  dear  madam. 
I  trust  you  shall  have  another  and  a  better  oppor- 
tmuty.     Do  ring,  and  desire  Lucy  to  come  to  me.'' 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  really  became  alarmed  at  the 
sitoation  of  the  baronet,  and  felt,  from  this  request 
to  have  his  daughter  sent  to  him,  which  looked  like 
ddirium,  that  he  was  not  in  a  state  to  enter  upon  or 
bear  anything  that  might  disappoint  or  disturb  him. 
She  consequently  rose  to  take  her  leave,  which  she 
did  after  having  expressed  her  sincere  regret  at  his 
indisposition,  as  she  termed  it. 

"I  wish  it  was  only  indisposition,  Mrs.  Main- 
varing,  I  wish  it  was.  Present  my  respects  to  your 
husband,  and  I  wish  you  and  him  all  happiness;'^ 
and  80  with  another  curtsey  Mrs.  Mainwaring  took 
her  leave. 

After  she  had  gone,  Cribson  once  more  attended  the 
bell. 

''Well,  Gribson,"  said  his  master,  sitting  up  and 
flinging  his  nightcap  aside,  '^  did  you  see  that  old 

griodiess?     D ^me,  what  are  women?     The  old 

nuiD.trap  has  got  married  at  these  years  I  Thank 
heaven  my  grandmother  is  dead,  or  God  knows  what 
the  devil  might  put  into  her  old  noddle." 

"Women  are  very  strange  cattle,  certainly,  sir," 
^lied  Gibson,  with  a  smirk,  ^'and  not  age  itself 
^  keep  them 'from  a  husband."  . 
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*'hucy — 'Mjbb  Gonrlay,  I  mean — ia  with  her;  I 
am  oertain  of  it.  The  girl  was  always  very  mvdi 
attached  to  her,  and  I  know  the  aly  old  denl  has 
been  sent  to  negotiate  with  me,  but  I  dedined.  I 
knew  better  than  to  myolTe  myaelf  in  a  controvenr 
with  an  old  she  prig  who  deals  in  nothing  but  maxima, 
and  morals,  and  paints  of  daty.  I  amseqoently  sent 
her  off  in  donUe  qnick  time,  as  they  say.  Get  loe 
some  bnrgondy  and  water.  I  really  am  not  well 
There  is  something  wrong,  Gibson,  whatever  it  is; 
but  I  think  ifs  nothing  bat  anxiety.  Gibson,  listoi. 
I  have  never  been  turned  from  my  purpose  yet,  and 
I  never  ahall.  Miss  Gourlay  must  be  Ciountess  of 
CuUamore,  or  it  is  a  struggle  finr  life  and  death 
between  her  and  me;  either  of  us  shall  die,  or  I  diall 
have  my  way.  Get  me  the  borgundy  and  water,'' 
and  Gibson,  with  his  sleek  bow,  went  to  attend  his 
orders. 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  having  some  puidiaaes  to  make 
and  some  vints  to  pay,  and  feeling  that  her  unex- 
pectedly brief  visit  to  Sir  Thomas  had  allowed  her 
time  for  both,  did  not  immediately  return  to  call 
upon  Lucy,  fearing  that  she  might  only  distmb  the 
interview  between  her  and  Lady  Gourlay. 

Lucy,  as  the  servant  said,  was  shown  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  amused  herself  as  wdl  as 
she  could,  by  examining  some  fine  paintings,  among 
which  was  one  of  her  late  unde.  The  features  of 
this  she  studied  with  considerable  attention,  and 
could  not  help  obsernng  that,  although  they  leaem- 
Ued  collectively  those  of  her  &ther,  the  deformity  of 
the  one  eye  only  excepted,  yet  the  general  result  was 
strikingly  different.     All  that  was  haiah,  and  coaxse, 
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and  lepoUwe  in  the  coantenaaoe  of  her  father,  was 
here  floftened  down  into  an  expression  of  gentleness^ 
fimmeBSy  and  wngnlar  candour,  whilst,  at  the  same 
tim^  the  fiunily  likeness  conld  not  for  a  moment  be 
questioned  or  nustaken. 

Whilst  thus  occupied,  a  foot  was  heard,  as  if  ent^- 
ing  the  drawing-room,  and  natarally  turning  round, 
she  beheld  the  Stranger  before  her.  The  surprise  of 
eidi  was  mutual,  for  the  'meeting  was  perfectly  un-« 
expected  fay  either.  A  deep  blush  overspread  Lucy's 
exquisite  features,  which  almost  in  a  moment  gave 
way  to  a  paleness  that  added  a  new  and  equally 
dd^tfiil  phase  to  her  beauty. 

"Grood  heavens,  my  dear  Lucy,''  exclaimed  the 
Stnnger,  ^  do  I  find  you  here !  I  had  heard  that 
tiie  fionilies  were  estranged;  but  on  that  very  account 
I  fed  the  more  deeply  delighted  at  your  presence 
mider  Lady  Gourlay's  roof.  This  happness  comes 
to  me  with  a  double  sense  of  enjoyment,  from  the 
&ct  of  its  being  unexpected.'' 

The  alternations  of  red  and  white  still  continued 
as  Lucy  repUed,  her  sparkling  eye  chastened  down 
bjr  the  veil  of  modesty  as  she  spoke :  ^'  I  am  under 
Lady  Gonilay's  roof  for  the  first  time  in  my  hfe. 
Indeed,  I  have  come  here  to  make  an  experiment,  if 
I  may  use  the  expressiixi,  upon  the  goodness  of  her 
heart  The  amiable  lady  with  whom  I  now  reside 
s^gested  to  me  to  do  so,  a  suggestion  which  I  em- 
bnced  with  delight.  I  have  been  here  only  a  few 
miimtes,  and  await  her  ladyship's  return,  which  th^ 
teii  me  may  be  expected  immediately." 

"It  would  indeed  be  unfortunate,"  replied  the 
Strange,  ^'  that  two  individuals  so  nearly  connected 
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by  family^  and  what  is  more,  by  the  possession  of 
similar  virtues,  should  not  be  known  to  each  other/' 

This  compliment  brought  a  deeper  tinge  of  colour 
to  Lucy's  cheek,  who  simply  replied,  "  I  have  often 
wished  most  sincerely  for  the  pleasure — ^the  honour  I 
should  say — of  her  acquaintance ;  but  unfortunately 
the  ill-feeling  that  has  subsisted  between  the  families, 
or  rather  between  a  portion  of  them,  has  hitherto 
prevented  it.  If  I  were  now  under  iny  &ther's  roof,  a 
visit  here  were  out  of  the  question;  but  you  know, 
Charles,  I  cannot,  and  I  ought  not,  to  inlierit  his 
resentments/' 

"  True,  xny  dear  Lucy,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  yoif 
here  for  many,  many  reasons.  No,  your  father's 
resentments  would  perish  for  want  of  nurture  in  a 
heart  like  yours.  But,  Lucy,  there  is  a  subject  in 
which  I  trust  we  both  feel  a  dearer  and  a  deeper 
interest  than  that  of  family  feud.  I  am  aware  of  this 
hateful  union  which  your  £B.ther  wishes  to  bring  about 
between  you  and  this  Lord  Dunroe.  I  have  been 
long  aware  of  it,  as  you  know;  but  need  I  say  that  I 
place  every  reliance,  all  honourable  confidence,  in 
your  truth,  and  attachment." 

He  had  approached,  and  gently  taking  her  hand 
in  his  as  he  spoke,  he  uttered  these  words  in  a  tone 
so  full  at  once  of  tenderness  and  that  eympathy 
to  which  he  knew  her  sufferings  on  this  point  had 
entitled  her,  that  Lucy  was  considerably  affected, 
although  she  restrained  her  emotions  as  well  as  she 
could. 

"  If  it  were  not  so,"  she  replied,  in  a  voice  whose 
melody  was  made  more  touchingly  beautiful  by  the 
slight  tremor  which   she  endeavoured  to  repress — 
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"if  it  were  not  so^  Charles^  I  would  not  now  be  a 
fiigiliTe  from  my  father's  roof/' 

The  Stranger's  eye  sparkled  with  the  rapturous 
enthusasm  of  love,  as  the  gentle  girl^  all  blushes, 
gave  expression  to  an  assurance  so  gratifying,  so  deli- 
dous  to  his  heart. 

"  Dearest  Lucy,"  said  he,  "  I  fear  I  am  unworthy 
of  jou.  Oh,  could  you  but  know  how  those  words 
of  yours  have  made  my  heart  tremble  with  an  excess 
d  transport  which  language  fSeuls  to  express,  you 
vouki  also  know  that  the  affection  with  which  I  love 
you  is  as  tender,  as  pure,  as  unselfish,  as  ever  warmed 
the  heart  of  man.  And  yet,  as  I  said,  I  fear  it  is 
unworthy  of  you.  I  know  your  father's  character, 
his  determination,  the  fierce  force  of  his  will,  and  the 
eoei^  with  which  he  pursues  every  object  on  which 
he  sets  his  heart  or  his  ambition.  I  say  I  know  all 
tbis,  and  I  sometimes  fear  the  consequences.  What 
can  the  wiU  of  only  one  pure,  gentle,  and  delicate 
heart  avail  against  the  united  powers  of  ambition, 
authority,  persuasion,  force,  determination,  perhaps 
violence?  What,  I  repeat,  can  a  gentle  heart  lilie 
yoors  ultimately  avail  against  such  a  host  of  difficul- 
ties? And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  say  I  am  un^ 
worthy  of  you,  for  I  fear — ^and  you  know  that  per- 
fect love  casteth  out  all  fear." 

"  My  dear  Charles,  if  love  were  without  fear  it 
voold  lose  half  its  tenderness.  An  eternal  sunshine 
vookl  soon  sicken  the  world.  But  as  for  your  ap- 
prehensions of  my  solitary  heart  failing  against  such 
(iifficulties  as  it  must  encounter,  you  seem  to  omit 
one  (light  element  in  calculating  your  ten*ors,  and 
tbat  simple  element  is  a  host  in  itself." 
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"Which  18?'' 

''  Love  for  you^  dear  Charles.  I  know  yon  may 
probably  fed  that  this  avowal  ought  to  be  expressed 
with  more  hesitation^  veiled  over  by  the  hypocrisy  (^ 
language^  disguised  by  the  hackn^ed  forms  of  mere 
sentiment^  uttered  like  the  assertion  of  a  coquette, 
and  d^raded  by  that  tampering  with  truth  which 
makes  the  heart  lie  unto  itself.  Oh,  yes ! — ^perhaps, 
Charles,  you  may  think  that  because  I  &ilto  express 
what  I  feel  in  that  spirit  of  ambiguity  which  a  love 
not  confident  in  the  truth,  purity,  and  recti- 
tude of  its  own  principles  must  always  borrow — that 
because  my  heart  fails  to  approach  yours  by  the  usual 
circuitous  route  with  which  ordinary  hearts  do  ap- 
proach— ^yes,  you  may  imagine  for  all  these  reasons 

that  my  affection  is  not — but ^^  and  here  she 

checked  herself — ''why,''  she  added,  with  dignity, 
whilst  her  cheeks  glowed  and  her  eyes  i^Mirkled, ''  why 
should  I  apologise  for  the  avowal  of  alove  of  whichi 
am  not  ashamed,  and  which  has  its  strongest  defence 
in  the  worth  and  honour  of  its  object  V* 

Tears  of  enthusiasm  ruriied  down  her  dieeks  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  lover  could  only  say — ''  Dearest  Lucy, 
most  beloved  of  my  heart,  your  language,  your  senti- 
ments, your  feelings — so  pure,  so  noble,  so  far  above 
those  conmionplaces  of  your  sex,  only  cause  me  to 
shrink  almost  into  nothing  when  I  compare  or  con- 
trast myself  with  you.  Let,  however,  one  principle 
guide  us — ^the  confidence  that  our  love  is  mutual  and 
cannot  be  disturbed.  I  am  for  the  present  placed  in 
circumstances  that  are  exceedingly  painfiil.  In  point 
of  fact,  I  am  wrapped  in  obscurity  and  shadow,  and 
there  exists,  besides^  a  possibility  that  I  may  not  be- 
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came,  in  pcnnt  of  fortane^  sach  a  man  as  yon  might 
poanUy  wish  to  look  npoii  as  yonr  husband/' 

'^  U  you  are  sow  soffering  your  fine  mind,  Charles, 
to  become  unoonscioualy  warped  by  the  common  pre- 
judices of  life,  I  beseech  you  to  reflect  upon  the  heart 
to  which  you  address  yourself.  Society  presents  not 
a  single  prgudioe  whidi  in  any  degree  aids  or  supports 
Tirtae,  and  truth,  and  honour,  that  I  do  not  cherish 
Old  wish  you  to  cherish ;  but  if  you  imagine  that  you 
win  become  less  dear  to  me  because  you  may  fail  to 
acquire  some  of  the  artificial  dignities  .or  honours  of 
life,  then  it  is  dear  that  you  know  not  how  to  esti« 
mate  die  spirit  and  character  ol  Itucy  Gourlay/' 

"  I  know  you  wiU  be  severely  tried,  my  dear 
Lacy/' 

"  Know  me  aright,  Charles.  I  have  been  severelj 
tried.  Many  a  girl,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  would  forget 
Donroe's  profligacy  in  his  rank.  Many  a  girl,  in 
contemplating  the  man,  could  see  nothing  but  the 
cofouet ;  for  ambition — the  poorest,  the  vainest,  and 
the  most  worthless  of  all  kinds  of  ambition — ^that  of 
rank,  title,  the  right  of  precedence— is  unfortunately 
coltiTated  as  a  virtue  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  as 
mctk  it  is  felt.  Be  it  so,  Charles ;  let  me  remain 
UD&shionable  and  vulgar.  Perish  the  title  if  not 
accompanied  by  worth ;  fling  the  gaudy  coronet  aside 
if  it  covers  not  the  brow  of  probity  and  honour. 
Betain  tiiose,  dear  Charles— retain  worth,  probity, 
and  honour — and  you  retain  a  heart  that  looks  upon 
tlifm  as  the  only  titles  that  confer  true  rank  and  true 

dignity.'^ 

The  Stranger  gave  her  a  long  gaze  of  admiration, 
and  exdaimed,  deeply  affected — 
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"  Alas,  my  Lucy,  you  are,  I  fear,  unfit  for  the 
world.  Your  spirit  is  too  pure,  too  noble  fo>r  oommon 
life.  Like  some  priceless  gem,*  it  sparkles  with  the 
brilliancy  of  too  many  virtues  for  the  ordinary  mass 
of  mankind  to  appreciate.^' 

"  No  such  thing,  Charles :  you  quite  overrate  me; 
but  God  forbid  that  the  possession  of  virtue  and  good 
dispositions  should  ever  become  a  disqualification  for 
this  world.  It  is  not  so ;  but  even  if  it  were,  pro- 
vided I  shine  in  the  estimation  of  my  own  little  world, 
by  which  I  mean  the  affection  of  him  to  whom  I  shall 
unite  my  fate,  then  I  am  satisfied :  his  love  and  his 
approbation  shall  constitute  my  coronet  and  my 
honour." 

The  Stranger  was  absolutely  lost  in  admiration  and 
love,  for  he  felt  that  the  force  of  truth  and  sincerity 
had  imparted  an  eloquence  and  an  enei^^  to  her 
language  that  were  perfectly  fascinating  and  irresis- 
tible. 

''  My  dear  life,*'  said  he,  "  the  music  of  your  words, 
clothing,  as  it  does,  the  divine  principles  they  utter, 
must  surely  resemble  the  melody  of  heaven's  own 
voices.  For  my  part,  I  feel  relaxed  in  such  a  delicious 
rapture  as  I  have  never  either  felt  or  dreamt  of  before 
—entranced,  as  it  were,  in  a  sense  of  your  wonderful 
beauty  and  goodness.  But,  dearest  Lucy,  allow  me 
to  ask  on  what  terms  are  you  with  your  father? 
Have  you  heard  from  him  ?  Have  you  written  to 
bim  ?     Is  he  a^rare  of  your  present  residence?" 

"  No,"  she  replied ;  "  he  is  not  aware  of  my  present 
residence,  but  I  have  written  to  him.  I  wished  to 
set  his  nund  at  rest  as  well  as  I  could,  and  to  diminii^ 
his  anxiety  as  &r  as  in  me  lay.    Heaven  knows,''  she 
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^dedj  boiating  into  tears,  ''that  this  unnatural 
estnmgement  between  father  and  daughter  is  most 
distressing.  I  am  anxious  to  be  with  papa,  to 
render  him,  in  every  sense,  all  the  duties  of  a  child, 
pronded  only  he  wiU  not  persist  in  building  up 
the  superstructure  of  rank  upon  my  own  unhappi* 
nees.  Have  you  seen  him?''  she  inquired,  drying 
her  eyes,  a  task  in  which  she  was  tenderly  assisted 
by  the  Strangor. 

"  I  saw  him/'  he  replied,  "  for  a  short  time  /'  but 
the  terms  in  which  he  explained  the  nature  of  the 
intenriew  between  himself  and  the  baronet  were  no( 
sach  as  ooidd  afford  her  a  distinct  impression  of  all 
that  took  place,  simply  because  he  wished  to  spare 
her  the  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain. 

"  And  now,  Lucy,''  he  adda],  "  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  daim  a  large  portion  of  your  approbation." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  smOe,  but  awaited  his 
explanation. 

''  You  will  scarcely  credit  me  when  I  assure  you 
that  I  have  had  a  clue  to  your  place  of  residence,  or 
concealment,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  termed,  since  the 
first  morning  of  your  arrival  there,  and  yet  I  disturbed 
you  not,  either  by  letter  or  visit.  Thus  you 
may  perceive  how  sacred  your  lightest  wish  is  to 


me.'' 


"  And  do  you  imagine  that  I  am  insensible  to  this 
delicate  generosity  ?"  she  asked — "  oh,  no;  indeed,  I 
My  appreciate  it ;  but  now,  Charles,  will  you  permit 
me  to  ask  how,  or  when,  or  where  you  have  been 
acquainted  with  my  aunt  Grourlay,  for  I  was  not- 
aware  that  you  had  known  each  other  ?" 

"  This,  my  dear  Lucy,"  he  repUed,  smiling,  "  you 
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shall  haTe  cleared  up  along  with  all  my  otber  mys- 
teries. Like  eyery  riddle,  although  it  may  seem 
difficult  now,  it  will  be  plain  enough  when  told.'' 

'^  It  matters  not,  dear  Charles;  I  have  e?eiy  oon- 
fidenoe  in  your  truth  and  honour,  and  that  ia  suffi- 
cient/' 

He  then  infcHrmed  her  briefly,  that  he  should  be 
under  the  neoessily  of  going  to  France  for  a  short 
space,  upon  business  of  the  deepest  importance  to 
himself. 

'^  My  stay,  however,"  he  added, ''  will  not  be  aTerj 
long  one;  and  I  trust,  that  after  my  return,  I  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  speak  out  my  love.  Indeed,  I  am 
anxious  for  this,  dear  Lucy,  for  I  know  how  strong 
the  love  of  truth  and  candour  is  in  your  great  and 
generous  heart.  And  yet,  for  the  sake  of  one  gdod 
and  amiable  individual,  or  rather  I  should  say,  of 
two,  the  object  of  my  journey  to  France  will  not  be 
accomplished  without  the  deepest  pain  to  myself.  It 
isy  I  may  say  here,  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  two 
individuals  in  question,  that  I  have  pareserved  the 
strict  incognito  which  I  thought  necessary  since  my 
arrival  in  this  country." 

''  Farewell  until  then,  my  dear  Charles;  and  in 
whatever  object  you  may  be  engaged,  let  me  beg  that 
you  will  not  inflict  a  wanton  or  unnecessary  wound 
upon  a  good  or  amiable  heart ;  but  I  know  yon  will 
not — it  is  not  in  your  nature." 

'^  I  trust  not,"  he  added,  as  he  took  his  leave. 
'^  I  cannot  wait  longer  for  Lady  Qourlay;  but,  before 
I  go,  I  win  write  a  short  note  for  her  in  the  libraiy, 
which  will,  for  the  present,  answer  the  same  purpose 
as  seeing  hur.     Farewell,  then,  dearest  and  best  of 
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gA  I — fioeveU,  and  be  as  happy  as  yon  can ;  would 
thai  I  oould  say^  as  I  wish  yon,  until  we  meet 

And  thus  they  separated. 

The  scene  that  had  jnst  taken  phee  rendered 
every  effort  at  eomposore  necessary  on  the  part  of 
Lucy,  faefoce  the  retam  of  Lady  Gknirhiy.  This 
hdy,  strange  as  it  may  se^n^  she  had  yet  never  seen 
or  nety  and  she  now  b^an.  to  reflect  npon  the  nature 
of  the  visit  she  had  made  her^  as  well  as  of  the  recep* 
tion  she  migfat  get.  If  it  were  possible  that  her 
&Sier  had  made  away  with  her  child  on  the  one 
haod;  eoold  it  be  possible,  on  the  other,  that  Lady 
Gouriay  would  withhold  her  resentment  from  the 
dan^ter  of  the  man  who  had  made  her  childless? 
Bat,  no ;  her  gmerons  heart  could  not  fi>r  a  moment 
sdnut  the  fiwmer  possibility.  She  reasoned  not  frtnn 
what  she  had  felt  at  his  hands,  but  as  a  daughter, 
▼hOy  becanse  she  abhorred  the  crune  imputed  to  him, 
raold  not  mxppoBe  him  capable  of  committing  it.  His 
amtntiQn  was  all  for  herself.  Neither,  she  felt,  would 
Lidy  Gouriay^  even  allowing  for  the  full  extent  of 
ber  suspidons,  confound  the  innocent  daughter  with 
fte  Qfffmding  parent.  Then  her  reputation  for  meek- 
BttB,  benevolence,  patienee,  diarity,  and  all  those 
virtues  whidi,  without  effort,  so  strongly  impress 
timsdves  upon  the  general  qpirit  of  social  life,  spoke 
with  a  thousand  tongues  in  her  bdialf.  Yes,  she 
was  ^ad  she  came;  she  felt  the  spirit  of  a  virtuous 
idstionship  strongly  in  her  heart ;  and  in  that  heart 
she  thanked  the  amiable  Mrs.  Mainwaring  for  the 
idiioe  she  had  given  her. 

A  gentle  and  diffident  tap  at  the  door  interrupted 
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the  course  of  her  reflectioiis ;  and  the  next  numiait, 
a  lady,  gnive,  but  elegant  in  appearance,  entered. 
She  curtseyed  with  peculiar  grace,  and  an  air  of  the 
sweetest  benignity,  to  Lucy,  who  returned  it  with 
one  in  which  humility,  reverence,  and  dignity,  were 
equally  blended.  Neither,  indeed,  could  for  a  single 
moment  doubt  that  an  accomplished  and  educated 
^ntlewoman  stood  before  her.  Luqr,  however,  felt 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  speak  first,  and  acconnt  for 
a  visit  so  unexpected. 

*'  I  know  not,''  she  said,  "  as  yet  how  to  m.easuie 
the  apology  which  I  ought  to  make  to  Lady  Gkmrlay 
for  my  presence  here.  My  heart  tells  me  that  I 
have  the  honour  of  addressing  that  lady/' 

'^  I  am,  indeed,  madam,  that  unhappy  woman." 

Lucy  approached  her,  and  said,  '^  Do  not  rgect 
me,  madam;  pardon  me — ^love  me — pity  me; — ^I  am 
Lucy  Grourlay." 

Lady  Gourlay  opened  her  arms,  exclaiming,  as  she 
did  it,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  emotion, — "  My  dear 
niece — my  child — ^my  daughter  if  you  will/'  and 
they  wept  long  and  affectionately  on  each  other's 

bosoms. 

« 

"  You  are  the  only  Uving  individual,"  said  Lucy, 
after  some  time;  "  whom  I  could  aak  to  pity  me;  bat 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  solicit  your  sympathy.  Desr, 
dear  aunt,  I  am  very  unhappy.  But  this  I  fear  is 
wrong;  for  why  should  I  add  my  sorrows  to  the 
weight  of  misery  which  you  yourself  have  been  com- 
pelled to  bear.  I  fear  it  is  selfish  and  ungenerous  to 
do  so." 

"  No,  my  child ;  whatever  the  weight  of  grief  or 
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meoy  which  we  are  forced^  perhaps^  for  wise  pur* 
poses,  to  bear,  it  is  ordained,  for  purposes  eqtudly  wise 
and  beneficent,  that  every  act  of  sympathy  with 
another's  sorrow  lessens  our  own.  Dear  Lucy,  let 
me,  if  you  can,  or  will  be  permitted,  be  a  loving* 
mother  to  you,  and  stand  to  my  heart  in  relation  to 
the  dnld  I  have  lost ;  or  think  that  your  own  dear 
mother  still  survives  in  me" 

This  kindness  and  affection  fairly  overcame  Lucy, 
who  sat  down  on  a  sofa,  and  wept  bitterly.  Lady 
Gomrlay  herself  was  deeply  affected  for  some  minutes, 
but,  at  length,  resuming  composure,  she  sat  beside 
Lucy,  and  ^Jcing  her  hand,  said, — '^  I  can  imderstand, 
my  dear  diild,  the  nature  of  your  grief;  but  be  com« 
ibxted.  Your  heart,  which  was  burthened,  will  soon 
become  lighter,  and  better  spirits  will  return;  so,  I 
trost,  win  better  times.  It  is  not  from  the  transient 
tnd  unsteady,  and  too  often  painful,  incidents  of  life, 
that  we  should  attempt  to  draw  consolation,  but  from, 
a  iixed  and  firm  confidence  in  the  unchangeable  pur* 
poses  of  God/* 

"  I  wish,  dear  Lady  Grourlay,— dear  aunt " 

"  Yes,  that  is  better,  my  love." 
"  I  wish  I  had  known  you  before ;  of  late  I  have 
been  alone— with  none  to  advise  or  guide  me ;  for^ 
she,  whose  affectionate  heart,  whose  tender  look,  and 
▼hose  gentle  monition,  were  ever  with  me — she—* 
Alas,  my  dear  aimt,  how  few  know  what  the  bitter-^ 
ness  is — when  forced  to  struggle  against  strong 
but  misguided  wills,  whether  of  our  own,  or  others' ; 
to  fed  that  we  are  without  a  mother — ^that  that 
gentle  voice  is  silent  for  ever ;  that  that  well  in  the 
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€leiart  of  Ufe — ^a  motlier's  heart — is  for  ever  doied 
to  us;  that  that  protectiiig  angel  of  our  at^  i» 
departed  from  us, — ^never,  never  to  return.'' 

As  she  uttered  these  w<xda  in  deep  grief,  it  nd^ 
have  been  observed,  that  Ladj  Gonrlay  shed  some 
quiet  but  apparently  bitter  tears.  It  is  inqpoasihle 
for  us  to  enter  into  her  heart,  or  its  lefiectiaiis;  but 
it  is  not,  we  think,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
while  Lucy  dwelt  so  feelingly  upon  the  loaa  of  her 
mother,  the  other  may  have  been  thinking  iqpoii 
that  of  heic  child* 

''  My  dear  giri,''  she  exclaimed,  '^  let  the  affec- 
tionate compact  which  I  have  just  proposed  be  ratified 
between  us.  My  heart,  at  sU  events,  has  already 
ratified  it.  I  shall  be  as  a  mothar  to  you,  and  yoa 
shall  be  to  me  as  a  daughter.'' 

''I  know  noty  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  Lacy, 
'^whether  to  consider  you  more  affectionate  than 
generous.  Hotv  few  of  our  sei;,  after — after — ^that 
is,  considering  the  enmitiea — ^in  fect»  how  a  relative, 
placed  as  you  unhappily  are,  would  take  me  to  her 
heart  as  you  have  done." 

''  Perhaps,  my  child,  I  were  incapable  of  it,  if  liuit 
heart  had  never  been  touched  and  softened  by  afflic- 
ticm.  As  it  is,  Lucy,  let  me  say  to  you,  as  ime  who 
probably  knows  the  world  b^ter,  do  not  look,  as 
most  young  ponons  like  you  do,  upon  the  trials  yoa 
are  at  present  forced  to  suffer,  as  if  tiiey  were  the 
sharpest  and  heaviest  in  the  world.  Time,  my  lovi^ 
and  perhaps  other  trials  of  a  still  severer  dianuster, 
may  one  day  teach  you  to  think  that  your  grief  and 
impatience  were  out  of  proportion  to  what  you  tbea 
underwent.     May  He  who  afliicts  his  people  for  their 
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goody  prevent  that  tbis  ever  should  be  so  in  your 
case;  but  even  if  it  dioald,  remember  tbat  Ood  lovetb 
vhom  be  chaBteneth.  And  above  all  things,  mj 
dear  duU,  never^  never,  never  deqmir  in  his  provi- 
dfiooe.  Diy  your  ^es,  my  love/'  she  added,  with  a 
soBik  of  aSection  and  encouragement,  that  Lucy  felt 
to  be  conABgioDs  by  its  cheering  influence  upon  her ; 
"  dry  your  tears,  and  turn  round  to  the  light,  until  I 
oootemplriie  more  clearly  and  distinctly  tiiat  beauty 
of  whidi  I  have  heard  so  much.'' 

Lucy  obeyed  her  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child, 
snd  tamed  round  so  as  to  place  hersdf  iu  the  posi- 
t»m  required  by  the  aunt;  but  whilst  she  did  so, 
need  we  say  that  the  blushes  fdlowed  each  other 
beutifiilly  and  fast  over  her  timid  but  sparkKng 
coantenanoe. 

''I  do  not  wonder,  my  dear  girl,  that  public 
nmurar  has  borne  its  ample  testimony  to  your  beauty. 
I  hsie  never  seen  either  it  or  your  figure  surpassed ; 
but  it  is  here,  my  dear,"  she  added,  placing  her  hand 
upon  her  heart,  "  where  the  jewel  that  gives  value  to 
so  fiur  a  casket  lies." 

'^  How  happy  I  am,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  Lucy, 
anxious  to  dumge  the  subject,  "  mnce  I  know  you. 
The  very  consciousneas  of  it  is  a  consolation." 

'^  And  I  trust,  Lucy,  we  shall  all  yet  be  happy. 
When  the  dispensations  ripen,  then  comes  the  harvest 
of  the  hlessingB." 

lie  old  footman  now  entered,  saying,  ''  Here  is 
a  note,  my  lady,"  and  he  presented  one,  ''  which  the 
gentleman  desLred  me  to  deliver  on  your  ladyship's 
retam." 

Lady  Qouilay  took  the  note,  saying,  "  Will  you 
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excuse,  my  dear  niece — this,  I  believe,  is  on  a  sobjedj 
that  is  not  merely  near  to,  but  in  the  innennosll 
recesses  of  my  heart/' 

Lucy  now  took  that  opportunity  on  her  pert  o^ 
contemplating  the  features  of  her  aunt;  but  as  wej 
have  already  described  them  elsewhere^  it  is  unneoes-j 
sary  to  do  so  here.     She  was,  however,  much  struck; 
with  their  chaste,  but  melancholy  beauly ;  for  it  can- 
not be  disputed,  that  sorrow  and  afiBiction  while  they 
impair  the  complexion  of  the  most  lovdy^  Tety  £ne-i 
quently  communicate  to  it  a  diarm  so  deep  andj 
touching,  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  heart  tbat  soj9e»  I 
within  is  taught  to  speak  in  the  moumful,  gia^  and 
tender  expression,  which  they  leave  behind  them  as  | 
their  traces.     As  Lucy  surveyed  her  aunfs  features,  j 
which  had  been  moulded  by  calamity  into  an  expies-  j 
don  of  settled  sorrow— an  expression,  which  no  cheer- 
fulness  could  remove,  however  it  might  diminish  it, 
she  was  surprised  to  observe  at  first  a  singular  degree 
of  sweetness  appear ;  next  a  mild  serenity ;  and  lastly, 
she  saw  that  that  serenity  gradually  kindled  into  a 
radiance  that  might  in  the  hands  of  a  painter  havie 
expressed  the  joy  of  the  virgin  mother  on  finding  her 
lost  son  in  the  Temple.     This,  however,  was  again 
succeeded  by  a  paleness,  that  for  a  moment  ahiined 
Lucy,  but  which  was  soon  lost  in  a  gush  of  joyful 
tears.     On  looking  at  her  niece,  who  did  not  pre- 
sume to  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  emotion,  Lady  Gourlay  saw  that  her 
eyes  at  least  were  seeking  by  the  wonder  they  ex- 
pressed for  the  cause  of  it. 

'    '^  May  the  name,''  she  exclaimed,  "  of  the  just  and 
merciful  God  be  praised  for  ever  1  Here,  my  darling,  is 
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a  note,  in  which  I  am  informed  upon  the  best  autho- 
rity, that  my  child — ^my  boy,  is  yet  aKve — ^and  was 
seea  but  veiy  Teoently.  Dear  God  of  all  goodness, 
is  my  weak  and  worn  heart  capable  of  bearing 
this  letuniing  tide  of  happiness  I" 

Nature^  however,  gave  way;  and  after  several 
straggles  and  throbbings,  she  sank  into  insensibility. 
To  ling  for  assistance ;  to  apply  all  kinds  of  restora- 
tires;  and  to  tend  her  until  she  revived  and  after- 
wards, were  offices  which  Lucy  discharged  with  equal 
prooqititnde  and  tenderness. 

On  recovering,  she  took  the  hand  of  the  latter  in 
hers,  and  said,  with  a  smile  full  of  gratitude  and  joy 
and  sweetness, — "  Our  first  thanks  are  always  due  to 
God,  and  to  him  my  heart  offers  them  up ;  but,  oh, 
how  feebly  I  Thanks  to  you  also,  Lucy,  for  your 
kindness;  and  many  thanks  for  your  goodness  in 
giiing  me  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you«  I  trust  we 
shall  both  see  and  enjoy  better  and  happier  days. 
Your  visit  has  been  propitious  to  me,  and  brought,  if 
I  may  so  say,  an  unexpected  dawn  of  happiness  to 
the  widowed  mother's  heart.'' 

hfocf  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  old  footman 
came  to  say,  that  the  lady  who  had  accompanied  her 
vas  waiting  below  in  the  chaise.  She  accordingly 
bade  her  fiaurewell,  only  for  a  time  she  said,  and  after 
a  tender  embrace,  she  went  down  to  Mrs.  Main- 
waring,  who  respectfully  declined  on  that  occasion  to 
be  presented  to  Lady  Grourlay,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  purchases  she  had  yet  to  make,  and  the 
time  it  would  occupy  to  make  them. 


VOL.  II.  N 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

DTKOCENCE  AVD  AFFECTION  OT£B,COM£  BT  FRirD  AXD  HTFO- 

CBIST — LUCT  YIELDS  AT  LAST. 

Not  many  minutes  after  Mrs.  Mainwaring^s  inter- 
▼lev  with  the  baronet^  Gibson  entered  the  libnur, 
and  handed  him  a  letter^  on  which  was  stamped  the 
Ballymacmiskeen  postmark.  On  looking  at  it^  he 
paused  for  a  moment : — 

''  Who  the  devil  can  this  come  finom  y*   he  said. 
"  I  am  not  aware  of  having  any  particular  correspon- 
dentj  at  present^  in  or  about  Ballymacmiskeen.  Here, 
however,  is  a  seal ;  let  me  see  what  it  is.     What  the 
devil,  again !  are  these  a  pair  of  asses'  ears,  or  wings  ? 
Certainly,  if  the  impression  be  correct,  the  former; 
and  what  is  here?     A  fox.     Very  good,  perfectly 
intelligible;   a  fox,  with  a  pair  of  asses'  ears  upon 
him !  intimating  a  combination  of  knavery  and  foDy. 
Gad,  this  must  be  from  Crackenfitdge,  of  whom  it  is 
the  type  and  exponent.     For  a  thousand^  it  contains 
a  list  of  his  qualifications  for  the  magisterial  honours 
for  which  he  is  so  ambitious.      Well,  well ;  I  beheve 
every  man  has  an  ambition  for  something.     Mice  is 
to  see  my  daughter  a  countess,  that  she  may  trample 
with  velvet  slippers  upon  the  necks  of  those  who 
would  trample  on  her's  if  she  were  beneath  them. 
This  fellow,  now,  who  is  both  slave  and  tyrant,  will 
play  all  sorts  of  oppressive  pranks  upon  the  poor,  by 
whom  he  knows  that  he  is  despised;  and  for  that  very 
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reason^  along  with  others^  will  he  punish  them.  T&at^ 
however  J  is,  after  all,  bnt  natoral ;  and  on  this  very 
account,  d — n  me,  but  I  shall  try  and  shove  the  beg- 
garly scoundrel  up  to  the  point  of  His  paltiy  ambition. 
I  like  ambition.  The  man  who  has  no  object  of  am- 
bition oi  any  kind  is  unfit  for  life.  Come,  then^^ 
*  wax,  detirer  up  thy  trust.' " 

With  a  dark  grin  of  contempt,  and  a  kind  of 
sarcastic  gratification,  he  perused  the  document,  which 
ran  as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  Sir  Tomas, — In  a  letter,  which  a  had 
(he  honer  of  receiving  from  you,  in  consequence  of 
Tour  very  great  kindness  in  condescending  to  kick 
me  out  of  your  house,  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit 
to  Red  Hall,  you  were  pleased  to  express  a  wish  that 
a  would  send  you  up  as  arthentic  a  list  as  a  could 
comenienfly  make  up  of  my  qnaUfications  for  the 
magistracey.  Deed,  am  sore  yet.  Sir  Tomas,  and 
wonldn't  it  be  a  good  joke,  as  my  friend,  Dr.  Twig, 
savs,  if  the  soreness  should  remain  until  it  is  cured 
by  the  Komission,  which  he  thinks  would  wipe  out  all 
recoDection  of  the  pain  and  the  punishment.  And 
he  says,  too,  that  this  appUcation  of  it  would  be 
patting  it  to  a  most  proper  and  legutimate  use ;  the 
only  use,  he  insists,  to  which  it  ought  to  be  put.  But 
a  don't  go  that  far,  because  a  think  it  would  be  an 
honerable  dockiment,  not  only  to  my  posterity, 
meaning  my  legutimate  progenitors, if  a  should  happen 
to  have  any;  but,  also  and  moreover,  to  the  good 
taste  and  judgment^  and  respect  for  the  honer  and 
integrity  of  the  Bench,  manifested  by  those  wha 
attributed  to  place  me  on  it. 

N  2 
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"  A  now  oome  to  Klaim  No.  I^  for  the  magistracey: 
In  the  fint  place,  am  not  without  expqrrience^haTing 
bin  in  the  habit  of  acting  as  a  magistrate  in  a  pri?ate 
way,  and   upon  mj  own  responabillty,  for  serend 
yeera.    A  established  a  kourt  in  a  little  vilage;,  which, 
— and  this  is  a  strong  point  in  my  feavour  now-a^ys, 
— ^which  a  meself  have  depopilated ;  and  a  trust  that 
the  dcpopilation  wont  be  overlucked.     To  this  konrt 
a  compded  all  me  tenints  to  atend.     They  were 
obliged  to  summon  one  another  as  often  as  they 
kould,  and  much  oftener  than  they  wished,  and  for 
the  sli^test  kauses.     A  persided  in  it  /ncrfeonally; 
and  a'U  tell  you  why.    My  system  was  a  fine  spstem, 
indeed.     That  is  to  say,  a  fined  them  ether  on  the 
one  side  or  the  tother,  but  most  generally  on  both, 
and  then  a  put  the  fines  into  my  own  pocet.     My 
tenints  a  know  didn't  like  this  kind  of  law  very  much 
— ^but  if  they  didn't  a  did ;  and  a  made  them  feel 
that  a  was  their  landlord.     No  man  was  a  faverite 
with  me  that  didn't  frequent  my  kourt,  and  for  this 
resin,  in  order  to  stand  well  with  me,  they  fought 
like  kat  and  dog.     Now,  you  know,  it  was  my  bis- 
ness  to  enkorage  tins,  for  the  more  th^  fought  and 
disputed,  the  more  a  fined  them. 

'^  In  fact,  a  done  everything  in  my  power  to  enlitin 
my  tenints.  For  instance,  a  taught  them  the  doktrine 
of  trespiss.  If  a  found  that  a  stranger  tuck  the 
sheltry  side  of  my  hedge,  to  blow  his  nose,  I  fined  him 
half-a-crown,  as  can  be  proved  by  proper  and  undeni- 
able testomony.  A  mention  all  these  matters  to 
satisfy  you  that  a  have  practis  as  a  magistrate,  and 
wont  have  my  duties  to  lem  when  am  called  upon 
to  discharge  them. 
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'^  Klaim  No.  II,  is  as  follows : — ^Am  very  unpo- 
pilar  with  the  people,  which  is  a  great  thing  in  itself^ 
as  a  think  no  man  ought  to  be  risen  to  the  bench 
thafs  not  nnpopilar;  because,  when  popilar,  he^s 
likdy  to  feaTOur  them,  and  symperthize  with  them--^ 
vherein  his  first  duty  is  always  to  konsider  them  in. 
the  rong.  Nether  am  a  popilar  with  the  gentry  and 
magistrates  of  the  kountry,  because  they  despise  me, 
and  say  that  am  this  that  and  tother;  that  am 
mean  and  tyrannical ;  that  a  changed  my  name  from 
pride,  and  that  a'm  overbearing  and  ignorant.  Now 
this  last  charge  of  ignorance  brings  me  to  Klaim 
No.m. 

''Be  it  nown  to  you,  then.  Sir  Tomas,  that  a 
reGehred  a  chollege  eddycation,  whidi  is  an  anser  in 
foU  to  the  play  of  ignorance.  In  fact,  a  devoted 
meself  to  eddycation  till  my  very  brain  began  to  go 
nmnd  like  a  whurligig;  and  many  people  say,  that  a 
never  rekovered  the  proper  use  of  it  since.  Hundres 
vill  tell  you  that  they  would  shed  their  Uood  upon 
the  troth  of  it;  but  let  any  one  that  thinks  so 
traoaact  bisness  with  me,  or  bekome  a  tenint  of 
miney  and  he'll  find  that  a  can  make  him  bleed  in. 
proving  the  reverse. 

"A  could  prove  many  other  klaims  equally  strong, 
but  a  hope  ifs  not  necessary  to  seduce  any  more. 
A  do  think,  if  the  LordChanceseller  knew  of  my  quali- 
fications, a  wouldn't  be  long  off  the  bench.  If,  then. 
Sir  Tomas,  you,  who  have  so  much  influence,  would 
vrite  on  my  behalf,  and  rekomend  me  to  the  ctts^ 
ioi  rascalorum  a  proper  kandidate,  I  could  not  £edl 
to  sokceed  in  reaching  the  great  point  of  my  ambi- 
tion, which  is,  to  be  accommadated  with  a  seat — anv- 
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thing  would  satisfy  me — even  a  dose-stool — ^upaa  the 
magistorial  bench.     Amen^  Sir  Tomas. 
'^  And  have  the  honer  to  be^ 
"  Your   obedient    and   much   obliged,   and  very 
thankful  servant^  for  what  a  got,  aa  well  as  for  what 
a  expect,  Sir  Tomaa, 

Periwinkls   C&ACK£NFUJDGs/' 

Sir  Thomas — Shaving  perused  this  precious  doca- 
ment,  which,  by  the  way,  contains  no  single  fisct  that 
Qould  not  be  substantiated  by  the  clearest  testunoay, 
so  Httle  are  they  at  head-quarters  acquainted  with 
the  pranks  that  are  played  off  on  the  unfortunate 
people  by  muUitudes  of  petty  tyrants  in  remote  dis- 
tricts of  the  country — Sir  Thonuu^  we  say,  havifig 
perused  the  aforesaid  document,  grinned — almost 
laughed — ^with  a  satirical  enjoyment  of  its  contents. 

"  Very  good,"  said  he ;  "  excellent :  d^-u  me,  but 
Crackenfudge  must  get  to  the  bench,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  I  will  this  momeat 
recommend  him  to  Lord  CuUamore^  who  is  cmtos 
rottUorum  for  the  county,  and  who  would  as  soon,  by 
the  way,  cut  his  right  hand  off  as  recommend  him  to 
the  Chancellor,  if  he  knew  the  extent  of  his  '^  klaims,^^ 
aa  the  miserable  devU  spells  it.  Yes,  I  will  recom- 
mend him,  if  it  were  only  to  vex  my  brother  baronet, 
Sir  James  B— - — ,  who  is  humane,  and  kind,  and 
popular,  forsooth,  and  a  stanch  advocate  for  purity  of 
the  bench,  and  justice  to  the  people!  No  doubt  of 
it :  I  shall  recommend  you,  Crackenfudge,  and  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  best  among  them,  upon  the  same 
magisterial,  bench,  shall  the  doughty  Crackenfbdge 
sit." 
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He  instandy  sat  down  to  his  writing-^ltek^  and 
penned  as  strong  a  leoommendation  as  he  could  pos- 
ably  compose  to  Lord  Cullamore,  after  which  he  threw 
lumadf  again  npon  the  sofa,  and  exclaimed — 

''  Well,  that  act  is  done^  and  an  iniquitous  one  it 
k;  but  no  matter,  it  is  g<me  off  to  the  post,  and  Pm 
lid  of  him.  Now  for  Lucy,  and  my  ambition: 
she  k  unquestionably  with  that  shameless  old  woman 
who  could  think  of  marrying  at  such  an  age.  She 
is  with  h^;  she  will  hear  of  my  illness,  and  as  certain 
as  life  is  life,   and  death  death,  she  will  be  here 

In  this  he  calculated  aright,  and  he  felt  that  he 
did  so.  Mrs.'  Mainwariug,  on  the  evening  of  their 
▼ifiit  to  the  city,  considered  it  her  duty  to  disclose^ 
b%  and  candidly,  to  Lucy,  the  state  of  her  father's 
health,  tiiat  is,  as  it  appeared  to  her  in  ilieir  inter- 
view. Lucy,  who  knew  that  he  was  subject  to  sudden 
attacks  upon  occasions  of  less  moment,  not  only  be- 
came alarmed,  but  experienced  a  feeling  like  remorse 
for  having,  as  she  said,  abandoned  him  so  undutifiilly« 

"  I  will  return  immediately,''  she  said,  weeping ; 
''he  is  ill :  you  say  he  speaks  of  me  tenderly  and 
affectionately — oh,  what  have  I  done  I  Should  this 
iOness  prove  serious — ^fatal-^-'my  peace  of  mind  were 
pme  for  ever.  I  should  consider  myself  as  a  parri- 
cide— as  the  direct  cause  of  his  death.  My  Grod  1 
perhaps  even  now  I  am  miserable  for  lifiBH-for  ever — 
far  erer  1" 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  soothed  her  as  well  as  she  could, 
bat  she  icfdsed  to  hear  oomlbrt^  and  havit^  desired 
AUqr  Mahon  to  prepare  their  slight  higgi^,  she  took 
an  affisctioiiate  and  tearful  leave  of  Mrs.  Mainwaring^ 
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bade  adieu  to  her  husband^  and  was  about  to  get  into 
the  chaise^  which  had  been  ordered  from  the  inn  in 
IWicklow,  when  Mrs.  Mainwaring  said — 

"  Now^  my  dear  Lucjr^  if  your  father  should  reoorer, 
and  have  recourse  to  any  abuse  of  his  authority,  by 
attempting  again  to  force  your  indinadons  and  con- 
summate your  miseiy,  remember  that  my  door,  my 
arras,  my  heart  shall  ever  be  open  to  you.     I  do  not, 
you  will  observe,  surest  any  act  of  disobedience  on 
your  part ;   on  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  yon 
should  suffer  everjrthing  short  of  the  last  resort^  by 
which  I  mean  this  hateful  marriage  with  Dunroe, 
sooner  than  abandon  your  fiither's  roof.    This  union  is 
a  subject  on  which  I  must  see  him  again.    Poor  IxH'd 
CuQamore  I  respect  and  venerate,  for  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  has,  for  one  contemplated  error,  had 
an  unhappy  if  not  a  remorseful  life.     In  the  mean- 
time, even  in  opposition  to  your  fiither's  wishes,  I  say 
it,  ncd  in  confirmation  of  your  strongest  prejudices — '* 

"  It  amounts  to  antipathy,  Mrs.  Mainwaring, — ^to 
hatred,  to  abhorrence.^' 

"  Well,  my  dear  child,  in  confirmation  of  them  all, 
I  implore,  I  entreat,  I  conjure,  and  if  I  had  authority, 
I  would  say,  I  command  you  not  to  imite  your  fiite 
with  that  young  profligate.^' 

''  Do  not  fear  me,  Mrs.  Mainwaring ;  but  at  present 
I  can  think  of  nothing  but  poor  papa  and  his  iUness; 
I  tremble,  indeed,  to  think  how  I  shall  find  him ;  and, 
my  Ood,  to  reflect  that  I  am  the  guilty  cause  of  all 
thisr 

They  then  separated,  and  Lucy,  accompanied  by 
Alley,  proceeded  to  town  at  a  pace  as  rapid  as  the 
animals  that  bore  them  could  possibly  accomplish. 
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On  arriying  in  town^  she  was  about  rushing  up 
stairs  to  throw  herself  in  her  fether's  arms^  when 
Gibson^  who  observed  her,  approached  respectfully,  and 


"  This  haste  to  see  your  father,  Miss  Gourlay,  is 
Tcry  natural;  but  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
wait  a  few  moments,  until  he  is  prepared  to  receive 
70a.  The  doctor  has  left  strict  orders  that  he  shall 
not  see  any  person;  but,  above  all  things,  without 
being  announced/' 

"  But,  Gibson — ^first,  how  is  he  ?    Is  he  very  ill?'^ 

Gibson  assumed  a  melancholy  and  very  solemn 
look,  as  he  replied — "  He  is,  indeed,  ill.  Miss  Gourlay; 
bttt  it  would  not  become  me  to  distress  you— especially 
»  I  hope  your  presence  will  comfort  him :  he  is  per- 
petually calling  for  you/' 

"  Go,  Gibson,  go,''  she  exclaimed,  whilst  tears, 
which  she  could  not  restrain,  gushed  to  her  eyes. 
"  60,  be  quick ;  tell  him  I  am  here/' 

"  I  will  break  it  to  him,  madam,  as  gently  as  pos- 
able,"  replied  this  sedate  and  oily  gentleman ;  "  for  if 
made  acquainted  with  it  too  suddenly,  the  unexpected 
J07  might  injure  him/' 

"  Do  not  injure  him,  then,"  she  exclaimed, 
earnestly ;  "  oh,  do  not  injure  him — ^but  go ;  I  leave 
it  to  your  own  discretion/' 

Lucy  immediately  proceeded  to  her  own  room,  and 
Gibson  to  the  library,  where  he  found  the  baronet,  in 
His  mght-cap  and  morning-gown,  reading  a  newspaper. 

"  I  have  the  paragraph  drawn  up,  Gibson,"  said 
be^  with  a  grim  smile,  "  stating  that  I  am  dangerously 
ill;  take  and  copy  it,  and  see  that  it  be  inserted  in 
to-morPDw's  publication/' 

n3 
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'^  It  will  not  be  necessaiyj  sir/'  re^ilied  the  footman; 
'^  Miss  Gourlay  is  here^  and  impatient  to  see  you.'' 

"  Here !"  exclaimed   her   father^  with  a  start — 
"  you  do  not  say  she  is  in  the  house  ?" 

''.  She  has  just  arrived^  sir,  and  is  now  in  her  own 
room." 

"  Leave   me^    Gibson/'    said   the  baronet^  "  and 
attend^  promptly,  when  I  ring/'  and  Gibson  with- 
drew.    "  Why/'  thought  he  to  himself^  ''  why  do  1 
feel  as  I  do  7     Glad  that  I  have  her  onoe  more  in  my 
power,  and  this  is  only  natural ;  but  why  this  kind  of 
terror — ^this  awe  of  that  extraordinary  girl?      I  dis- 
missed that  piying  scoundrel  of  a  footman,  because  I 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  observe  and  sneer  at 
this  hypocrisy,  although  I  know  he  is  aware  of  it. 
What  can  this  uncomfortable  sensation  which  diecks 
lay  joy  at  her  return  mean  ?     Is  it  that  iuvolimtaiy 
homage  which  th^  say  vice  is  compelled  to  pa^  to 
purity,  truth,  and  virtue?     I  know  not;  but  I  fed 
disturbed,  humbled  with  an  impression  like  that  of 
guilt — an  impression  which  makes  me  feel  as  if  there 
actually  were  such  a  thing  as  conscience.     As  my 
objects,  however,  are  for  the  foolish  girl's  advaucemeiit, 
I  am  dietermined  to  play  the  game,  out,  and  for  that 
purpose,  as  1  know  now  by  experience  that  neither 
harshness  nor  violence  will  do,  I  shall  have  recourse 
to  tenderness  and  affection.     I  must  touch  her  heart, 
excite  her  sympathy,  and  throw  myself  altogether  upon 
her  generosity.   Come  then — and  now  for  the  aBsiunp- 
tion  of  a  new  character/' 

Having  concluded  this  train  of  meditation,  he  rang 
for  Gibson,  who  appeared. 

"  Gibson,  let  Miss  Gourlay  know  that,  ill  as  I  am, 
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I  shall  try  to  see  her;  be  precise  in  the  message,  sir^ 
use  my  own  words/' 

'^Certainly,  Sir  Thomas/'  replied  the  footman; 
who  immediately  withdrew  to  delivar  it. 

The  baronet,  when  Gibson  went  out  again,  took  a 
pair  of  pillows,  with  which  the  sofa  was  latterly  fnr- 
n^ed,  in  order  to  itiabitain  theappe«*aace  of  ilhiess^ 
whenever  it  might  be  necessajy.  Had  having  placed 
them  mider  his  head,  lldd  haanself  down,  palled  the 
mghteap  over  his  brows,  and  affected  all  the  sjnoaptoms 
of  a  man  who  was  attempting  to  straggle  against  some 
serious  and  severe  attack. 

In  this  state  he  lay,  when  Lucy  entering  the  lOom, 
approached,  hi  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming,  as  she  knelt 
by  the  s6& — ^''Oh,  papa — dear  papa,  forgive  me;** 
and  as  she  spoke,  she  put  her  arms  round  Ins  neek 
and  kissed  him  afl^ectibtiately.  ''Bear  papa,''  she 
proceeded,  "  you  are  ill — very  ill,  I  fear ;  but  willyou 
not  fwgive  your  poor  child  for  having  abandoned  you 
as  she  did  ?  I  have  relfimed,  however,  to-  stay  with 
Tou,  to  tend  you,  to  sootiie  and  console  you  as  far  as 
any  and  every  effort  of  mifiecan.  You  shall  have  no 
nurse  but  me,  papa.  All  that  human  hai^s  can  do 
to  ^ve  you  ease— all  that  the  ancerest  affection  can 
do  to  sustain  and  cheer  you,  your  own  Lucy  will  do. 
But  speak  to  me,  papa:  am  I  xfot  your  own  Lucy 
still?" 

Her  father  turned  roimd,  as  if  by  a  painful  effort, 
and  having  lookfed  upon  het'ibr  some  time,  replied, 
feebly^ — '*  Yes;  you  are— ^y6u  are  my  own  Lucy  still." 

This  admission  brod^t  si' fresh  gush  of  tears  from 
tbe  affectionate  girl,  who  again  exclaimed'^''  Ah,  papa, 
I  fear  you  are  very  ill  ;•  butthosfe  words  are  to  me  the 
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sweetest  that  ever  proceeded  firom  your  lips.  Are 
you  glad  to  see  me,  papa? — but  I  forget  mysdf, 
perhaps  I  am  dislurbing  you.  Only  say  bow  you 
feel,  and,  if  it  will  not  injure  you,  what  your  com- 
plaint is/' 

*'  My  complaint,  dear  Lucy,  most  affectionate 
child,  for  I  see  you  are  so  still,  notwithstanding 
reports  and  appearances *' 

"  Oh,  indeed,  I  am,  papa — ^indeed  I  am.'' 

"  My  complaint  was  brought  on  by  anxiety  and 
distress  of  mind — I  will  not  say  why — I  did,  I  know, 
I  admit,  wish  to  see  you  in  a  position  of  life  equal 
to  your  merits ;  but  I  cannot  talk  of  that,  it  would 
disturb  me — ^it  is  a  subject  on  which,  alas,  I  am 
without  hope.  I  am  threatened  with  apoplexy  or 
paralysis,  Lucy,  the  doctor  cannot  say  which,  but  the 
danger,  he  says,  proceeds  altogether  firom  the  state  of 
my  mind,  acting,  it  is  true,  upon  a  plethoric  system 
of  body ;  but  I  care  not,  my  dear  Lucy — I  care  not, 
now ;  I  am  indifferent  to  life.  All  my  expectations- 
all  a  Other's  brilliant  plans  for  his  child  are  now  orer. 
The  doctor  says  that  ease  of  mind  might  restore  me ; 
but  I  doubt  it  now :  I  fear  it  is  too  late.  I  only 
wish  I  was  better  prepared  for  the  change  which  I 
know  I  shall  soon  be  forced  to  make.  Yet  I  feel; 
Lucy,  as  if  I  never  loved  you  until  now — I  feel  how 
dear  you  are  to  me  now  that  I  know  I  must  part 
with  you  so  soon." 

Lucy  was  utterly  incapable  of  reasting  this  tender- 
ness, as  the  unsuspecting  girl  believed  it  to  be.  She 
agidn  threw  her  arms  around  him,  and  wept  as  if  her 
very  heart  would  break. 

"  This  agitation,  my  darling,"  he  added,  "  is  too 
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mudi  for  us  both.  My  head  is  easily  disturbed; 
but — but — send  for  Lucy/^  he  exclaimed^  as  if  touched 
br  a  passing  delirium,  ''send  for  my  daughter.  I 
most  have  Lucy.  I  have  been  harsh  to  her,  and  I 
cannot  die  without  her  forgiveness/' 

"  H«re,  papa — dearest  papa !  Recollect  yourself; 
Lucy  is  with  you;  not  to  forgive  you  for  anything, 
but  to  ask,  to  implore,  to  be  forgiven/^ 

''  Ha  \"  he  said,  raising  his  head  a  little,  and  look- 
ing round  like  a  man  awaking  from  sleep,  "  I  fear  I 
am  beginning  to  wander.     Dear  Lucy,  yes  it  is  you. 
Oh,  I  recollect.  Withdraw,  my  darling;  the  sight  of  you 
—the  joy  of  your  very  appearance— eh — eh — ^yes — ^let 
me  see.   Oh,  yes;  withdraw,  darling;  this  interview  has 
been  too  much  for  me — ^I  fear  it  has — ^but  rest  and  si- 
lence will  restore  me,  I  hope.  I  hope  so — I  hope  so.-' 
Lucy,  who  feared  that  a  continuance  of  this  inter- 
view might  very  much  aggravate  his  illness,  imme- 
diately took  her  leave,  and  retired  to  her  own  room, 
^Iiither  she  summoned  Alley  Mahon.    This  blunt  but 
&ithful  attendant  felt  no  surprise  in  witnessing  her 
grief;  for  indeed  she  had  done  little  else  than  weep 
ever  since  she  heard  of  her  father's  illness. 

"  Now  don't  ciy  so  much,  miss,''  she  said ;  "  didn't 
I  tell  you  that  your  grief  will  do  neither  him  nor 
yourself  any  good.  Keep  yourself  cool  and  quiet, 
and  spake  to  him  like  a  raisonable  crayture,  what 
you  are  not,  ever  since  you  hard  of  his  being  sick. 
It  isn't  by  sheddin  tears  that  you  can  expect  to 
comfort  him,  as  you  intend  to  do,  but  by  being  calm, 
and  considerate,  and  attentive  to  him,  and  not  allowin 
him  to  see  what  you  suffer." 
"  That  is  very  true,  Alice,  I  admit,"  replied  Lucy; 
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but  when  I  consider  that  it  was  my  nndutiful  flight 
from  him  that  occasioned  this  attack^  how  can  I  finee 
myself  from  blame?  My  heart,  Alice,  is  divided 
between  a  feeling  of  remorse  for  having  deserted  him 
without  sufficient  cause,  and  grief  for  his  illness^  and 
in  that  is  involved  the  apprehension  of  his  loss.  After 
allj  Alice,  you  must  admit  that  I  have  no  finend  in 
the  world  but  my  &ther.  How^  then,  can  I  think 
of  losing  him  ?" 

"  And  even  if  God  took  him,'*  replied  Alley, ''  which 
I  hope  after  all  isn't  so  likely ^* 

"  What  do  you  mean,  girl?**  asked  Lucy,  ignorant 
that  Alley  only  used  a  form  of  speech  peculiar  to  the 
people;  "  what  language  is  this  of  my  father?*' 

"  Why,  I  hope  it's  but  the  truth,  miss,"  repKed 
the  maid ;  "  for  if  God  was  to  call  him  to-morrow — 
which  may  God  forbid !  you'd  find  friends  that  would 
take  care  of  you  and  protect  you." 

'*  Yes ;  but,  Alice,  if  papa  died,  I  should  have  to 
reproach  myself  with  his  death ;  and  that  considera- 
tion would  drive  me  distracted  or  kill  me.     I  am 
beginning  to  think  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  a 
parent  is,  under  all  circumstances,  the  first  duty  of  a 
child.     A  parent  knows  better  what  is  for  our  good 
than  we  can  be  supposed  to  do.     At  all  events,  what- 
ever exceptions  there  may  be  to  this  rule,  I  care  not. 
It  is  enough,  and  too  muoh,  for  me  to  reflect  that 
my  conduct  has  been  the  cause  of  papa's  illness.    His 
great  object  in  life  was  to  promote  my  happiness. 
Now  this  was  affection  for  me.     I  grant  he  may  have 
been  mistaken,  but  still  it  was  affection;  and  conse- 
quently I  cannot  help  admitting  that  even  his  harsh- 
ness, and  certainly  all  that  he  suffered  through  the 
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voy  vicdoice  ai  bis  own  passionfi^  arose  firow  the 
same  sonioe — affection  for  me," 

"Ah/'  replied  Alley,  "it's  aisy  seen  that  your 
heart  is  softened  now;  but  in  truth,  ipiss,  it  was 
qoue  affection  that  would  make  bis  daughter  miser- 
able^ bekase  be  wanted  her  to  become  a  great  lady, 
K  be  was  a  kind  and  raisonable  father,  he  would  not 
force  you  to  be  unhappy.  An  affectionate  fath^ 
would  give  up  the  point  rather  than  make  you  so; 
but  no ;  the  truth  is  simply  tbis,  be  wanted  to  gra-. 
tify  himself  more  than  he  did  you,  or  why  would  he 
act  as  be  did  ?'' 

"  Alice^^'  replied  hacy,  "  remember  that  I  will  not 
coffer  you  to  speak  of  my  Mher  with  disrespect, 
Yott  foiget  yourself,  girl;  and  learn  from  me  now, 
that  in  order  to  restore  him  to  peace  of  mind  and 
health,  in  order  to  rescue  him  firom  death,  and  oh,'' 
she  exclaimed  involuntarily,  "  above  all  things,  from 
a  death  for  which,  perhaps,  he  is  not  sufficiently  pre^ 
pared — as  who,  alas,  is  for  that  terrible  event.! — ^yes, 
in  order  to  do  this,  I  am  ready  to  yield  an  implicit 
obedience  to  his  wishes:  and  I  pray  heaven  that  this 
act  on  my  part  may  not  be  too  late  to  restore  bis 
health,  and  reheve  bis  mind  from  the  load  of  care 
which  presses  it  down  upon  my  account,^' 

"  Good  Lord,  Miss  Grourlay,"  exclaimed  poor  Alley, 
absolutely  fn^tened  by  the  determiined  and  vehe- 
meat  spirit  in  which  tbisse  words  were  uttered, 
"sordy  you  wouldn't  tbi»k  o(  n^akin^  a  saickerfice  of 
youraelf  that  w^y?" 

''That  may  be  the  word,  AJipe,  or  it  may  not; 
bat  if  it  be  a  sacrifice,  and  if  the, sacrifice  is  neces<e 
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sary^  it  shall  be  made — ^I  shall  make  it.     My  disobe- 
dience shall  never  break  my  father's  heart/' 

"  I  don't  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  your 
father,  miss;  but  I  think  he's  an  ambitious  man." 

''And  perhaps  the  ambition  which  he  feek  is  a 
virtue,  and  one  in  which  I  am  deficient.  You  and  I, 
Alice,  know  but  little  of  life  and  the  maxims  by 
which  its  great  social  principles  are  regulated." 

"  Faith,  spake  for  yourself,  miss ;  as  for  me  I'm 
the  very  girl  that  has  had  my  experience.     No  less 
than  three  did  I  manfully  refuse,  in  spite  of  both 
father  and  mother.    First  there  was  big  Bob  Broghan, 
a  giant  of  a  fellow,  with  a  head  and  pluck  upon  liim 
that  woidd  fill  a  mess-pot.     He  had  a  chape  farm^ 
and  coidd  afford  to  wallow  like  a  swine  in  filth  and 
laziness.     And  well  becomes  the  old  couple,  I  ma^t 
marry  him,  whether  I  would  or  not.     Be  aisy,  said 
I,  it's  no  go;   when  I  marry  a  man,   it'll  be  one 
that'll  know  the  use  of  soap  and  wather,  at  all  etents. 
Well,  but  I  must ;  I  did  not  know  what  was  for  my 
own  good ;  he  was  rich,  and  I'd  lead  a  fine  life  with 
him.     Scrape  and  clane  him  for  somebody  else,  says 
I ;  no  such  walkin'  dungheap  for  me.     Then  thej 
-came  to  the  cudgel,  and  flaked  me ;  but  it  was  in  a 
good  cause,  and  I  tould  them  that  if  I  must  die  a 
marthyr  to  cleanliness,    I  must;  and  at  last  they 
dropped  it,  and  so  I  got  free  of  Bob  Broghan. 

"  The  next  was  a  little  fellow  that  kept  a  small 
i»hop  of  hucksthery,  and  some  groceries,  and  the  like 
o'  that.  He  was  a  near,  penurious  devil,  hard  and 
scraggy  lookin',  with  hunger  in  his  face  and  in  his 
heart  too ;  ay,  and  besides,  he  had  the  name  of  not 
bein'  honest.     But  then  his  shop  was  gettin'  higg^r 
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aad  bigger^  and  himself  richer  and  richer  every  day. 
H^B  joxxr  man,  says  the  old  couple.  Maybe  not, 
says  L  No  shingawn  that  deals  in  light  weights 
and  short  measures  for  me.  My  husband  must  be 
an  honest  man^  and  not  a  keen  shaving  rogue  like 
Bam^  Buckley.  Well,  miss,  out  came  the  cudgel 
again,  and  out  came  I  with  the  same  answer.  Lay 
on,  Bays  I ;  if  I  must  die  a  marthyr  to  honesty,  why 
I  most;  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  me  for  the 
same,  as  he  will.  Then  they  saw  that  I  was  a  rock, 
and  so  there  was  an  end  of  Barney  Buckley,  as  well 
as  Bob  Broghan. 

''  Well  and  good;  then  came  niunber  three,  a  fine 
handsome  young  man,  by  name  Con  Coghlan.  At 
first  I  didn't  much  like  him,  bekase  he  had  the 
name  of  being  too  fond  of  money^  and  it  was  well 
blown  that  he  had  disappointed  three  or  four  girls 
that  couldn't  show  guinea  for  guinea  with  him.  The 
sleeveen  gained  upon  me,  howev^,  and  I  did  get  fond 
of  him,  and  tould  him  to  speak  to  my  fiEtther,  and  so 
be  did,  and  they  met  once  or  twice  to  make  the 
notch ;  but,  ah,  miss,  every  one  has  their  troubles. 
On  the  last  meetin,  when  he  found  that  my  fortune 
^i^aan't  what  he  expected,  he  shogged  off  wid  himself; 
and,  mother  o'  mercy,  did  ever  I  think  it  would  come 
to  that?''  Here  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  then  with 
fresh  ^irit  proceeded,  "  he  jilted  me,  miss — ^the  de- 
satefol  villain  jilted  me;  but  if  he  did,  I  had  my 
revenge.  In  less  than  a  year  he  came  sneakin'  back, 
and  tould  my  father  that  as  he  couldn't  get  me  out  of 
his  head,  he  would  take  me  with  whatever  portion  they 
ooold  give  me.  The  fellow  was  rich,  miss,  and  so 
the  Gold  couple,  ready  to  bounce  at  him,  came  out 
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again.  Come,  AJley,  here's  Con  Coghlan  back.  Well, 
then,  aays  I,  he  knows  the  road  home  again,  and  let 
him  take  it.  One  good  turn  desarves  another.  Wbisn 
he  could  get  me  he  wouldn't  take  me,  and  now  whcai 
he  tpould  take  me,  he  want  get  me;  so  I  think  we're 
even. 

''  Out  onee  more  came  the  cudgel,  and  on  they 
hud ;  but  now  I  waan^t  common  stone  but  whinstone. 
hay  on,  says  I ;  I  see,  or  rather  I  feel,  that  the 
crown  is  before  me.  If  I  must  die  a  marthyr  to  a 
daoent  spirit,  why  I  must ;  and  so  Qcd's  blessing  be 
with  you  all.     I'll  shine  in  heaven  for  this  yet. 

**  I  think  now.  Miss,  you'll  grant  that  I  know 
something  about  life." 

''Alice,"  replied  Lucy,  ''I  have  often  heard  it 
said,  that  the  humblest  weeds  which  grow  contain 
virtues  that  are  valuable,  if  they  were  only  known. 
Your  experience  is  not  without  a  moral,  and  your  last 
lover  was  the  worst,  because  he  was  mean ;  but  when 
/  think  of  kim — ^the  dehcate,  the  generous^  the  disin- 
terested^ the  faithful,  the  noble-hearted — alas,  Alice!" 
she  exdaimed,  throwing  herself  in  a  fresh  paroiyiin 
of  grief  upon  the  bosom  of  hex  maid,  ''  yon  know  not 
the  inerediUe  pain — the  hopeless  agony— <xf  the  sacri- 
fice I  am  about  to  make.     My  &ther,  however,  is 
the  author  of  my  being,  and  as  his  very  life  depends 
upon  my  strength  of  mind  now,  I  shall,  rather  than 
see  him  die,  whilst  I  selfishly  gratify  my  own  will-' 
yes,  Alice,  I  shall — ^I  shall — ^and  may  Heaven  gi^ 
me  strength  for  it  !• — I  shall  sacrifice  loive  to  duty, 
and  save  him ;  that  is, 'if  it  be  not  abeady  too  late." 

"  Andif  he  does  recover,"  replied  Alice,  whose  teais 
flowed  along  with  those  of  her  mistreHft,  but  whose 
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piefcty  eye  began'  to  brighten  with  indignant  energy 
as  she  apok^ ''  if  he  does  recover^  and  if  ever  he  turns 
a  cold  look^  or  uses  a  harsh  word  to  you^  may  I  die 
for  heav^  if  he  onghtn't  to  be  put  in  the  publie 
stocks,  and  made  an  example  of  to  the  world/' 

"  The  aoene,  howev^,  will  be  changed  then,  Alice; 
for  the  subject  matter  of  aU  our  misunderstandings  will 
have  been  removed.  Yet,  Ahce,  amidst  all  th^  dark- 
aess  aad  suffering  that  lie  before  me,  there  is  one 
amaolafeioin'' — and  as  she  uttered  these  words,  there 
brealhed  throughout  her  beautiful  features  a  spirit  of 
scoTow^  so  deep^  so  mournful,  so  r^signec^  wd  so 
touching,  that  Alley  in  turn  laid  her  head  m.  h^ 
bosom,  exclaiming,  ^a  she  kx)ked  up  into  her  eyes^ 
"  Oh,  m^y  the  God  of  mercy  have  pity  on  you,  my 
darhng  mistress  I  what  wouldn't  your  faithful  Alley  do 
^  give  you  rehef?  and  she  can't/'  and  then  l^e 
affectionate  creature  wept  bitterly^  ^^  But  what  is 
the  consolation  ?"  she  asked^  hoping  to  extract  from 
the  melanch(dy  girl  some  thought  or  view  of  her 
position  th^t  might  inspire  them  with  hope  or  com-- 
f<fft 

"  The  consolation  I  allude  to,  Alice,  is  the  weU« 
known  £eict,  that  a  broken  heart  cannot  long  be  the 
subject  of  sorrow ;  and,  besides,  my  farewell  of  life 
wiQ  not  be  painful ;  for  then  I  shall  be  able  to  re- 
flect with  peace  that,  difficult  as  was  the  duty  imposed 
i^on  me,  I  shall  have  performed  it.  Now,  dear  Alice^ 
withdraw ;  I  wish  to  be  alo^e  for  some  time^  that  I 
may  reflect  as  I  ought^  and  endeavour  to  gain,  strength 
for  the  sacrifice  that  is  before  me/' 

Her  eye  as  she  looked  upon  Alley  waa^  though 
filled  with  a  melancholy  lustre,  expressive  at  the  same 
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time  of  a  spirit  so  lofty^  calm^  and  detesrmined,  that 
its  whole  character  partook  of  absolute  sublimity. 
Alley,  in  obedience  to  her  words,  withdrew ;  but  not 
without  an  anxious  and  earnest  effort  at  imparting 
comfort. 

When  her  maid  had  retired,   Lucy  began  <mod 
more  to  examine  her  position,  in  all  its  dark  and 
painful  aspects,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  destiny  which 
awaited  her,  fraught  with  unexampled  miseiy  as  it 
was.     Thou^  well  aware,  from  former  experience,  ot 
her  fether's  hypocritical  disguises,  she  was  too  full 
of  generosity  and  candour  to  allow  her  heart  to  ento- 
tain  suspicion.     Her  nature  was  one  of  great  simpli* 
city,  artlessness,  and  truth.     Truth,  above  all  things 
was  her  predominant  Tirtue ;  and  we  need  not  say,  that 
wherever  it  resides  it  is  certain  to  become  a  guarantee 
for  the  possession  of  all  the  rest.     Her  cruel-hearted 
father,  himself  false  and  deceitful,  dreaded  her  for  this 
love  of  truth,  and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  her 
utter  want  of  suspicion,   that   he   never  scrupled, 
though  frequently  detected,  to  impose  upon  her,  when 
it  suited  his  purpose.    This,  indeed,  was  not  difficult; 
for  such  was  Ins  daughter's  natural   candour  and 
truthfulness,  that  if  he  deceived  her  by  a  £Edsehood  to- 
day, she  was  as  ready  to  believe  him  to-morrow  as  ever. 
His  last  heartless  act  of  hypocrisy,  therefore,  was  such 
a  deliberate  violation  of  truth   as  amounted  to  a 
species  of  sacrilege ;  for  it  robbed  the  pure  shrine  of 
his  own  daughter's  heart  of  her  whole  happinefls. 
Nay,  when  we  consider  the  relations  in  which  they 
stood,  it  might  be  termed,  as  is  beautifully  said  in 
Scripture,  ''a  seething  of  the  kid  in  the  mother's 
milk.^^ 
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As  it  vasy  however^  her  fiither's  illness  disarmed 
her  generous  and  forgiving  spirit  of  every  argoment 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  determination  she  had 
made.  His  conduct  she  felt  mighty  indeed^  be  the 
lesolt  of  one  of  those  great  social  errors  that  create 
so  nmch  misery  in  life ;  that^  for  instance^  of  suppo6« 
ing  that  one  must  ascend  through  certain  orders  of 
society^  and  reach  a  particular  elevation^  before  they 
am  enjoy  happiness.  This  notion^  so  much  at  vari- 
laoe  with  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  who  has 
not  confined  happiness  to  any  particular  class,  she 
herself  rqected ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  modest 
estimate  which  she  formed  of  her  own  capacity  to 
retsom  upon  or  analyze  all  speculative  opinions,  led 
her  to  suppose  that  she  might  be  wrong,  and  her 
hither  right,  in  the  inferences  which  they  respectively 
drew.  Perhaps  she  thought  her  reluctance  to  see 
this  individual  case  through  his  medium,  arose  from 
some  pectdiar  idiosyncrasy  of  intdlect  or  tempera* 
ment  not  common  to  others,  and  that  she  was  setting 
a  particular  instance  against  a  universal  tiFuth. 

That,  however,  which  most  severely  tested  her 
fortitude  and  noble  sense  of  what  we  owe  a  parent^ 
lesohed  from  no  moral  or  metaphysical  distinctions 
of  human  duty,  but  simply  and  directly  from  what 
she  must  suffer  by  the  contemplated  sacrifice.  She 
was  bom  in  a  position  of  life  sufficiently  dignified  for 
ordinary  ambition.  She  was  surrounded  by  luxury — 
had  received  an  enlightened  education — had  a  heart 
formed  for  love — for  that  pure  and  exalted  passion, 
which  comprehends  and  brings  into  action  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  our  being,  and  enlarges  all  our 
capacities  for  happiness.     God   and  nature,   so   to 
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9petik,  had  gifted  her  mind  with  extraordinarj  feding 
and  intellect,  ftnd  her  person  with  nnusu&l  grade  and 
beauty ;  yet  here,  bj  this  act  of  self-^leTotion  to  her 
flither,  she  remounced  all  that  the  hnman  heart  with 
such  strong  claims  npon  the  le^timate  enjoyments  of 
life  could  expect,  and  Toluntarily  entered  into  a  destiny 
of  suffering  and  misery*.  She  reflected  upon  and  feit 
the  bitterness  of  all  this ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cxmtemplation  of  a  father  djring  in  consequence  of  her 
disobedience — dying,  too,  probably  in  an  unpreparwi 
state — ^whose  heart  was  now  full  of  love  and  tender- 
ness for  her ;  who,  in  fact,  was  in  grief  and  sorroTr 
in  consequence  of  what  he  had  caused  her  to  suffer : 
we  say  she  contemplated  all  this;  and  her  great 
heart  felt  that  this  was  the  moment  of  mercy. 

"  It  is  resolved  V  she  exclaimed  ;  **  I  will  disturb 
him  for  a  little.     There  is  no  time  now  for  meanly 
Wrestling  it  out,  for  ungenerous  hesitation  and  delay. 
Suspense  may  kill  him ;  and  whilst  I  deliberate^  he 
may  be  lost.     Father,  I   come.     Never  again  shall 
you  reproach  me  with  disobedience.    Though  your 
ambition  may  be  wrong,  yet  who  else  than  I  should 
become  the  victim  of  an  error  which  originates  in 
affection  for  myself.     I  yield  at  last,  as  is  my  duty; 
now  yomr  situation  makes  it  so ;  and  my  heart,  though 
erushed  and  broken,  shall  be  an^offering  of  peace  be- 
tween us.     Farewell,  now,  to  love — ^to  love  legitimate, 
pure,  and  holy ! — ^farewell  to  all  the  divine  charities 
and  tendernesses  of  life  which  follow  it — ^farewell  to 
peace  of  heart,  to  the  wife's  pride  of  eye,  to  the  hus- 
band's  tender  glance — farewell — ^farewell  to  every- 
thing in  this  wretched  life  but  the  hopes  of  heaten! 
I  come,  my  father — I  come.     But  I  had  forgotten/' 
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die  asid^  *'  I  must  not  6ee  him  without  penaimon, 
1X7  miamioanoed^  as  Gibson  said.  Stay^  I  shall  ring 
for  GihscHL 

"  Oibson/'  said  she^  when  he  had  made  his  appear- 
snc^  "  try  if  yonr  master  conld  see  me  for  a  moment; 
say  I  request  it  particularly,  and  that  I  shall  scarcely 
disturb  him*  Ask  it  as  a  fiiYonr,  unless  he  be  very 
ill  indeed — and  even  then  do  so." 

Whilst  Gibson  went  with  this  message,  liucy,  feel- 
ing that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  agitate  her  &ther 
by  the  exhibiticm  of  emotion,  endeavoured  to  compose 
henetf  as  nmck  as  she  could,  so  that  by  the  time  of 
Gibson's  return,  her  appearance  was  calm,  noble,  and 
majestic.  In  &ct,  the  greatness — 'the  heroic  spirit — 
of  the  eoming  sacrifice  emanated  like  a  beautiful  but 
solemn  fight  from  her  countenance,  and  on  being  de« 
sired  to  go  in,  she  appeared  fiill  of  unusual  beauty 
and  composure. 

On  entering,  she  found  her  father  much  in 
tbe  same  position:  his  head,  as  before,  upon  the 
pillows,  and  the  nightcap  drawn  over  his  heavy 
brows. 

'^You  wished  to  see  me,  my  dear  Lucy.  Hav6 
Tou  any  favour  to  ask,  my  child  ?  If  so,  ask  whilst 
I  ha?e  recollection  and  consciousness  to  grant  it.  I 
can  refuse  you  nothing  now,  Lucy.  I  was  wrong 
eter  to  struggle  with  you.  It  was  too  much  for  me, 
for  I  am  now  the  victim ;  but  even  that  is  well,  for  I 
am  glad  it  is  not  you." 

When  he  mentioned  the  word  victim,  Lucy  felt  as 
if  a  poignard  had  gone  through  her  heart ;  but  she 
W  already  resolved  that  what  must  be  done  sfaotdd 
be  done  generously,  consequently,  without  any  ostein 
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tation  of  feeting,  and  with  as  little  iqipearanoe  of  adf- 
aacrifice  as  possible. 

It  is  not  for  us,  she  said  to  herself,  to  exaggerate 
the  yalue  of  the  gift  which  we  bestow,  bat  rather  to 
depreciate  it,  for  it  is  neyer  generous  to  magnify  an 
obligation. 

"  I  hare  a  faTOur  to  ask,  papa^'^  said  the  goierous 
and  considerate  girl. 

"  It  is  granted,  my  darling  Lucy,  before  I  hear 
it,''  he  replied.  "  What  is  it  ?  Oh  how  ha^y  I 
feel  that  you  haVe  returned  to  me ;  I  shall  not  now 
pass  away  my  last  moments  on  a  solitary  death-bed. 
But  what  is  your  request,  my  love  ?" 

"  You  have  to-day,  papa,  told  me  that  the  danger 
of  your  present  attack  proceeds  from  the  adiioas 
state  of  your  mind.  Now,  my  request  is,  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  make  that  state  easier ;  to  remore 
that  anxiety,  and,  if  possible,  all  other  anxiety  and 
care  that  press  upon  you.  You  know,  papa,  the 
topic  upon  which  we  have  always  differed;  now, 
rather  than  any  distress  of  feeling  connected  with  it 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  your  recovery,  I  wish  to 
say  that  you  may  count  upon  my  most  perfect 
obedience.'' 

'^  You  mean  the  Dunroe  business,  dear  Lucy?'' 

''  I  mean  the  Dunroe  business,  papa." 

'^  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  willing 
and  ready  to  marry  him  ?" 

The  reply  to  this  was  indeed  the  coming  away  of 
the  branch  by  which  she  had  hung  on  the  precipice 
of  life.  On  hearing  the  question,  therefore,  she 
paused  a  Uttle ;  but  the  pause  did  not  proceed  from 
any  indisposition  to  answer  it,  but  simply  from  what 
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aeemed  to  be  tiie  refusal  of  her  natural  powers  to 
eaable  her  to  do  so.  When  about  to  speak^  she  felt 
as  if  all  physical  strength  had  abandoned  her ;  as  if 
her  will,  previously  schooled  to  the  task^  had  become 
recosant.  She  experienced  a  general  chill  and  cold- 
ness of  her  whole  body ;  a  cessation  for  a  moment  or 
two  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  whilst  her  very  sight 
became  dim  and  indistinct.  She  thought,  however, 
in  this  unutterable  moment  of  agony  and  despair, 
thai  she  must  act ;  and '  without  feehng  able  to 
analyze  either  her  thoughts  or  sensations,  in  this 
toriUe  tumult  of  her  spirit,  she  heard  herself  repeat 
the  reply — "  I  am,  papa/' 

For  a  moment  her  father  forgot  his  part,  and 
started  up  into  a  sitting  posture  with  as  much  appa« 
lent  enei^  as  ever.  Another  moment,  however,  was 
sufficient  to  make  him  feel  his  error. 

"  Oh,''  said  he,  "  what  have  I  done  ?  Let  me 
pause  a  little,  my  dear  Itncy,  that  effort  to  express 
the  joy  you  have  poured  into  my  heart  was  nearly  too 
much  for  me.  You  make  this  pcomise,  Lucy,  not 
with  a  view  merely  to  ease  my  mind  and  contribute 
to  my  recovery;  but,  should  I  get  well,  with  a  firm 
intention  to  carry  it  actually  into  execution  ?" 

**  Such,  papa,  is  my  intention — my  fixed  determi* 
nation,  I  should  say ;  but  I  ought  to  add,  that  it  is 
altogether  for  your  sake,  dear  papa,  that  I  make  it. 
Now  let  your  mind  feel  tranquiUity  and  ease ;  dismiss 
every  anxiety  that  distresses  you,  papa ;  for  you  may 
believe  your  daughter,  that  there  is  no  earthly  sacrifice 
compatible  with  her  duties  as  a  Christian  which  she 
would  not  make  for  your  recovery.  This  interview 
is  now,  perhaps,  as  much  as  your  state  of  health  can 
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bear.  Think^  theii^  of  what  I  have  said,  papa ;  let  it 
console  and  strengthen  you ;  and  then  it  will,  I  trust, 
help  at  least  to  bring  about  jour  recovery.  Now, 
permit  me  to  withdraw.'' 

"  Wait  a  moment,  my  child.  It  is  right  that  you 
should  know  the  eflfect  of  your  goodness  before  you 
go.  I  feel  already  as  if  a  mountain  were  removed 
from  my  heart — even  now  I  am  better.  God  bless  you, 
my  own  dearest  Lucy;  you  have  saved  your  father. 
Let  this  consideration  comfort  you  and  sustain  yoo. 
Now  you  may  go,  my  love.*' 

When  Lucy  withdrew,  which  she  did  with  a  totter- 
ing step,  she  proceeded  to  her  own  chamber,  which, 
now  that  the  energy  necessary  for  the  struggle  bad 
abandoned  her,  she  entered  almost  imconacioudy,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  rapidly  increasing  weakness.  She 
approached  the  bell  to  ring  for  her  maid,  which  she 
was  able  to  do  with  difficulty;  and  having  done  so,  she 
attempted  to  reach  the  so£bi  ;  but  exhausted  and  over- 
wrought nature  gave  way,  and  she  fell  just  sufficiently 
near  it  to  have  her  fall  broken  and  her  head  sup- 
ported by  it,  as  she  lay  there  apparently  lifeless.  In 
this  state  Alley  IMahon  found  her;  but  instead  of 
ringing  an  alarm,  or  attempting  to  collect  a  crowd  of 
the  servants  to  witness  a  scene,  and  being  besides  a 
stout  as  well  as  a  discreet  and  sensible  girl,  she  was 
able  to  raise  her  up,  place  her  on  the  sofa,  until,  by 
the  assistance  of  cold  water  and  some  patience,  she 
succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  life  and  consciousness. 

On  opening  her  eyes  she  looked  about,  and  Alley 
observed  that  her  lips  were  parched  and  dry. 

"  Here,  my  darling  mistress,"  said  the  affectionate 
girl,  who  now  wept  bitterly — "  here,  swallow  a  little 
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odd  water;  it  will  moisteii  your  lips^  and  do  you 
good/' 

She  attempted  to  do  so^  but  Alley  saw  that  her 
hand  trembled  too  much  to  bring  the  water  to  her 
own  lipe.  On  swallowing  it,  it  seemed  to  relieve  her 
a  little ;  she  then  looked  up  into  Alley's  fiice,  with  a 
smile  of  thanks  so  unutterably  sweet  and  sorrowful, 
dmt  the  poor  girPs  tears  gushed  out  afresh. 

'*  Take  courage,  my  darling  mistress/'  she  repUed; 
''  I  know  that  something  painful  has  happened ;  but 
for  Christ's  blessed  sake,  don't  look  so  sorrowful  and 
broken-hearted,  or  you  will — " 

^  Alice,"  said  she,  interrupting  her,  in  a  calm,  soft 
voice,  like  low  music,  "  open  my  bosom — open  my 
bosom,  Alice;  you  will  find  a  miniature  there ;  take 
it  out,  I  wish  to  look  upon  it." 

''Oh,  thin,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  proceeded  to 
obey  her,  '^  happy  is  he  that  rests  so  near  that  pure 
and  innocent  and  sorrowful  heart;  and  great  and 
good  must  he  be  that  is  worthy  of  it." 

There  was  in  the  look  which  hnSy  cast  upon  her 
whai  sh^  had  uttered  these  words  a  spirit  of  gentle 
but  affectionate  reproof;  but  she  spoke  it  not. 

*'  Give  it  to  me,  Alice,"  she  said;  "  but  unlock  it 
first;   I  feel  that  my  hands  are  ^ too  feeble  to  do 


SO." 


AUce  unlocked  the  miniature,  and  Lucy  then 
taking  it  from  her,  looked  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and 
then  pressing  it  to  her  lips  with  a  calm  emotion,  in 
which  grief  and  despair  seemed  to  mingle,  she 
exclaimed — 

''  Alas  !  mamma,  how  much  do  I  now  stand  in 
need  of  your  advice  and  consolation  1     The  shrine  in 

o2 
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which  your  affection  and  memory  dwelt^  and  against 
whose  troubled  pulses  your  sweet  and  serene  image 
lay^  is  now  l»*oken.    There,  dearest  mamma,  you  will 
find  nothing  in  future  but  affliction  and  despair.     It 
has  been  said,  that  I  have  inherited  your  graces  and 
your  virtues,  most  beloved  parent ;  and  if  so,  alas ! 
in  how  remote  a  degree,  for  who  could  equal  you? 
But  how  would  it  have  wrung  your  gentle  and  loviog 
heart  to  know  that  I  should   have  inherited  jgot 
secret  griefe  and  suflferings  ?    Yes,  mamma,  both  aie 
painted  on  that  serene  brow;  for  no  art  of  the  limner 
could  conceal  their  mournful  traces,  nor  remove  the 
veil  of  sorrow  which  an  unhappy  destiny  threw  over 
your  beauty.     There,  in  that  clear  and  gentle  eye  is 
still  the  image  of  your  love  and  sympathy — there  is 
that  smile  so  full  of  sweetness  and  suffering.     Alas, 
alas !  how  closely  do  we  resemble  each  other  in  all 
things.     Sweet  and  blessed  saint,  if  it  be  permitted, 
descend  and  let  your  spirit  be  with   me — to  gnide^ 
to  soothe,  and  to  support  me ;  your  task  will  not  be 
a  long  one,  beloved  parent*    From  this  day  forth  my 
only  hope  will  be  to  join  you.    Life  has  notiiing  now 
for  me  but  soUtude  and  sorrow.     There  is  no  heart 
with  which  I  can  hold  communion ;  for  my  grief,  and 
the  act  of  duty  which  occasions  it,  must  be  held 
sacred  from  all." 

She  kissed  the  miniature  once  more,  but  without 
tears,  and  after  a  little,  she  made  Alley  place  it  where 
she  had  ever  kept  it — ^next  her  heart. 

''  Alice,*'  said  she,  *'  I  trust  I  will  soon  be  with 
mamma.*' 

"  My  dear  mistress,'*  replied  Alice,  "  don't  spake 
so.     I  hope  there's  many  a  happy  and  pleasant  day 
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le&Re  you^  in  spite  of  all  that  has  come  and  gone^ 
yet'' 

She  turned  upon  the  maid  a  look  of  incredulity  so 
hopeless^  that  Alley  felt  both  alarmed  and  depressed. 

*'  You  do  not  know  what  I  suffer^  Alice,''  she  re- 
plied, ''  but  I  know  it.  This  miniature  of  mamma 
I  got  painted  imknown  to— unknown  to — "  (here  we 
need  not  say  that  she  meant  her  father) — ^^  any  one 
excq>t  mamma,  the  artist,  and  myself.  It  has  lain 
nest  my  heart  ever  since ;  but  since  her  death  it  has 
becai  the  dearest  thing  to  me  on  earth— one  only 
other  object  perhaps  excepted.  Yes/^  she  added^ 
vith  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  hope  I  shall  soon  be  with  you, 
mamma,  and  then  we  shall  never  be  separated  any 
mote!" 

Alley  regretted  to  perceive  that  her  grief  now  had 
settled  down  into  the  most  wasting  and  dangerous  of 
all;  for  it  was  of  that  dry  and  silent  kind  which  so 
wxm  consumes  the  lamp  of  life,  and  dries  up  the 
strength  of  those  who  unhappily  £eJ1  under  its 
indignant  blight. 

Lucy's  journey,  however,  from  Wicklow,  the  two 
interviews  with  her  father,  the  sacrifice  she  had  so 
nobly  made,  and  the  consequent  agitation,  all  over- 
came her,  and  after  a  painful  struggle  between  the 
tiltemations  of  forgetfulness  and  memory,  she  at 
length  fell  into  a  troubled  slumber. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

uovD  bukboe's  Amcnas  roB  ms  patbxr— oumpsb  of  a  ixew 

OHABACTXB — ^LOBD  CULLAMOBB's  BBBX7KB   TO  HIS    BON,   WHO 
GBBATLT  BBPTSBS  TO  GITB  UF  HIS  FBIEND. 

A  coNSiDBBABLE  period  BOW  dapsod^  during  which 
there  was  little  done  that  could  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gress of  our  narrative.  Summer  had  set  in^  and  the 
Cullamore  family^  owing  to  the  failing  health  of  the  old 
nobleman^  had  returned  to  his  Dublin  residence^  with  an 
intention  of  removing  to  Glenshee  as  soon  as  he  should 
receive  the  advice  of  his  physician.  From  the  day 
on  which  his  brother's  letter  reached  him,  his  lord- 
ship seemed  to  Ml  into  a  more  than  ordinary  despon- 
dency of  mind.  His  health  for  years  had  been  veiy 
infirm;  but,  from  whatsoever  cause  it  proceeded,  he 
now  appeared  to  labour  under  some  secret  presenti- 
ment of  calamity,  against  which  he  struggled  in  vain. 
So  at  least  he  himself  admitted.  It  is  true  that  age 
and  a  constitution  enfeebled  by  delicate  health  might 
alone,  in  a  disposition  naturally  hypochondriac,  occa- 
sion such  anxiety;  as  we  know  they  frequently  do 
even  in  the  youthful.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing 
was  evident,  his  lordship  began  to  sink  more  rapidly 
than  he  had  ever  done  before;  and  like  most  invalids 
of  his  class,  he  became  wilful  and  obstinate  in  his 
own  opinions.  His  doctor,  for  instance,  advised  h\m 
to  remove  to  the  deUghtful  air  of  Glenshee  Castle; 
but  this,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  peremptorily 
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icfbsed  to  do,  and  so  long  as  he  chose  to  remain  in 
town,  ao  long  were  Lady  Emilj  and  her  aunt  resolved 
tostaj  with  him.  Dnnroe,  also,  was  pretty  regular  in 
inquiries  after  his  health;  but  whether  £rom  a  prin* 
ei{de  of  filial  affection,  or  a  more  flagitious  motive, 
wiQ  appear  firom  the  following  conversation,  which 
took  place  one  morning  after  break&st,  betwe^i  him- 
sdf  and  Norton. 

''How  is  your  fieUiher  this  morning,  my  lord?'^ 
inqmred  that   worthy  gentleman.     ''  I  hope  he  is 
•  better.'' 

'*  A  Ke,  Norton,'*  repUed  his  lordship — ''  a  lie,  as 
QsoaL  You  hope  no  such  thing.  The  agency  which 
18  to  follow  on  the  respectable  old  peer's  demise  bars 
that— eh?*' 

''  I  give  you  my  honour,  my  lord,  you  do  me  in- 
JQstioe.  I  am  in  no  hurry  with  him  on  that  account; 
it  would  be  unfeeling  and  selfish/' 

''Now,  Tom,"  replied  the  other,  in  that  kind  of 
contemptuouB  femiliartty  ,,luch  dayish  nmdom  or 
adnnt  knaves  like  Norton  must  always  put  up  with 
from  such  men, — "  now,  Tom,  my  good  fellow,  you 
know  the  case  is  this — ^you  get  the  agency  to  the 
Callam<»e  property  the  moment  my  right  honourable 
dad  makes  his  exit.  If  he  should  delay  that  exit  for 
Kfea  years  to  come,  then  you  will  be  exactly  seven 
years  diort  of  the  period  in  which  you  will  fleece  me 
and  my  t^iants,  and  put  the  wool  on  yourself.'' 

"  Only  your  tenants,  my  lord,  if  you  please.  I 
may  shear  them  a  little,  I  trust;  but  you  can't  sup- 
pose me  capable  of  shearing ^" 

"  My  lordship.  No,  no,  you  are  too  honest ;  only 
you  will  allow  me  to  insinuate,  in  the  meantime,  that  I 
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believe  you  have  fleeced  me  to  some  purpose  already. 
I  do  not  allude  to  your  gambling  debts,  which,  wi& 
my  own,  I  have  been  obliged  to  pay ;  but  to  other 
opportunities  which  have  come  in  your  way.  It 
doesn't  matter,  however;  you  are  a  pleasant  and  a 
useful  fellow,  and  I  beUeve  that  although  yon  dip 
me  yourself  a  little,  you  would  permit  no  one  else  to 
do  so.  And,  by  the  way,  talking  of  the  respectable  old 
peer,  he  is  anything  but  a  firiend  of  yours,  and  urged 
me  strongly  to  send  you  to  the  devU,  as  a  cheat  and 
impostor/* 

"  How  is  that,  my  lord  ?"  asked  Norton,  with  an 
interest  which  he  could  scarcely  disguise. 

*'  Why,  he  mentioned  something  of  a  convereatioa 
you  had,  in  which  you  told  him,  you  impudent  dog— 
and  coolly  to  his  face,  too — ^that  yoii  patronized  his 
son  while  in  France,  and  introduced  him  to  sevenl 
distinguished  French  noblemen,  not  one  of  whom,  he 
had  reason  to  believe,  ever  existed  except  in  your  oim 
fertile  and  lying  imagination/' 

'^  And  was  that  all  ?''  asked  Norton,  who  b^n  to 
entertain  apprehensions  of  Morty  O*  Flaherty  ]  ''  did 
he  mention  nothing  else  ?'' 

"  No,*'  replied  Dunroe ;  ''  and  you  scoundrel,  was 
not  that  a  d — d  deal  too  much  ?*' 

Norton,  now  feeling  that  he  was  safe  from  MortV; 
laughed  very  heartily,  and  replied — 

"  It's  a  fact,  sure  enough ;  but  d — ^n  it,  wasn't  it 
on  your  lordship's  account  I  bounced.  The  He,  in 
point  of  fact,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  was,  therefin^ 
more  your  lordship's  lie  than  mine." 

'^  How  do  you  mean  by — '  If  it  can  be  called  one  ?"' 

it  Why,  if  I  did  not  introduce  you  to  real  noble- 
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mcB,  I  did  to  some  spurioos  specimens^  gendemen 
who  taught  yoa  all  the  arts  and  etiquette  of  the 
guniiig-table,  of  which^  you  know  yery  well,  my  lord, 
yon  were  then  so  shamdfully  ignorant,  as  to  be  quite 
imfit  {or  the  society  of  gentlemen,  especially  on  the 
continent.^' 

^'Yesy  Tom,  and  the  state  of  my  property  now 
tdk  me  at  what  cost  you  taught  me.  You  see  these 
d— d  tenants  say  th^  have  not  money,  plead  hard 
time^  £eulure  of  crops,  and  depreciation  of  property/' 

'^  Ay,  and  so  they  will  plead,  until  /  take  them  in 
band.'' 

"  And  upon  my  soul,  I  dont  care  how  soon  that 
aiay  he/' 

"  Monster  of  disobedience,''  said  Norton,  ironically, 
'^  is  it  thus  you  speak  of  a  bebved  parent,  and  that 
parent  aTespectable  old  peer?  In  other  words,  yoa 
Irish  him  in  kingdom  come.  Bepent,  my  lord — 
retiaet  those  words,  or  dread  ^the  rayen  of  the 
TaDey/'' 

^  Faith,  Tom,  there's  no  use  in  eoncealing  it.  It's 
not  that  I  wish  him  gone ;  but  that  I  l<mg  as  mudi 
to  touch  the  property  at  large,  as  you  the  agenqr. 
If  8  a  deviUsh  tough  affiedr,  this  illness  of  his/' 

"  Patience,  my  lord,  and  filial  affiection." 

"  1  wish  he  would  either  live  or  die ;  for  in  the 
fint  case  I  could  many  this  brave  and  wealthy  wench 
of  the  baronefs,  which  I  can't  do  now,  andhe  insodi 
a  state  of  health.  If  I  could  once  touch  the  Gour- 
ky  cash,  I  were  satisfied.  The  Gourlay  estates  will 
oome  to  me,  too,  because  there  is  no  heir,  and  they 
go  with  this  wench,  who  is  a  brave  wench,  for  that 
raaon/' 

o3 
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''  So  she  has  cQnsented  to  have  you  at  last?'' 

''Bo  you  thinks  Tom,  she  ever  had  any  aerioiu 
intentioii  of  dediniiig  the  coroiiet?  No,  no;  she 
wouldn't  be  her  fieither's  daughter  if  she  had." 

''  Yes,  but  your  lordship  suspected  that  the  fdkw 
who  shot  you  had  made  an  impression  in  that 
qparter." 

^  I  did  for  a  time— that  is,  I  was  fool  enou^  to 
think  so ;  she  is,  however,  a  true  woman,  and  oofy 
played  him  off  against  me." 

''  But  why  does  she  refoae  to  see  you  ?" 

"  She  hasn't  refused,  man ;  her  health,  they  teD 
me,  is  not  good  of  late ;  of  course  she  is  only  waiting 
to  gain  strength  for  the  interview,  that  is  alL  Ah, 
Tom,  my  dear  fellow,  I  understand  women  a  devilish 
deal  better  than  you  do." 

'*  So  yon  ought ;  you  have  had  greater  expedenoei 
and  paid  more  for  it.  What  will  you  do  with  the 
fair  blonde,  though?  I  suppose  the  matnmoDial 
compact  will  send  her  adrift." 

''  Suppose  no  such  thing,  then*  I  had  her  before 
matrimony,  and  I  will  have  her  after  it.  No,  Tom,  I 
am  not  nngratefnl ;  fore  or  aft,  she  shall  be  retained. 
She  shall  never  say  tiiat  I  acted  unhandsomdy  hj 
her,  especially  as  she  has  become  a  good  girl  aiid 
rqpented.  I  know  I  did  her  injustice  about  the 
phyerman.  On  that  point  she  has  thoroughly  satis- 
fied me,  and  I  was  wrong." 

Norton  gave  him  a  peculiar  look,  one  of  those 
looks  which  an  adeptinthewaysof  life^initsczooked 
paths  and  unprincipled  impostures,  not  unfirequdtly 
bestows  upon  the  poor  aristocratic  dolt  whom  he  is 
plundering  to  his  face.     The  look  we  speak  of  mi^ 
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be  noBtakai  for  sarprifl&— it  might  be  miataken  for 
pty — but  it  w«s  meant  for  contempt. 

"  Of  coarse,''  aaid  he,  ''yon  are  too  well  yersed  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  my  lord,  and  especially  in  those 
of  the  £ur  sex,  to  be  imposed  upon.  If  ever  I  met 
in  indrridnal  who  can  read  a  man's  thoughts  by 
looking  into  his  face,  yonr  lordship  is  the  man.  By 
the  way,  when  did  you  see  yonr  fother-in-Iaw  that  is 
tobe?" 

"  A  oonple  of  days  ago.  He,  too,  has  been  ill,  and 
looks  scnnewhat  shi^en.  It  is  tme,  I  don't  like  the 
man,  and  I  beheve  nobody  does ;  but  I  like  very  wdl 
to  bear  him  talk  of  deeds,  settlements,  and  marriage 
attides.  He  begged  of  me,  however,  not  to  insist  on 
seeuig  his  daughter  untQ  she  is  fully  reoovwed,  which 
he  expects  will  be  Tery  soon ;  and  the  moment  she  is 
prepared  for  an  interview,  he  is  to  let  me  know.  But 
haikee,  Tom,  what  can  ihe  old  earl  want  with  me 
this  morning,  think  yon?" 

"  I  cannot  even  guess,"  replied  the  other,  ''unless 
it  be  to  prepare  you  for *' 

"For  what?" 

''  Why,  it  is  said  that  the  &ir  lady  with  whom  you 
are  about  to  commit  the  crime  of  matrimony  is 
nrtuons  and  religious,  as  well  as  beautiful  and  so 
forth;  and  in  that  case,  perhaps  he  is  about  to  pre- 
pare you  for  the  expected  conference.  I  cannot 
guess  anything  else,  unless,  perhaps,  it  may  be  the 
anrrioe  of  age  about  to  rebuke  the  profusion  and 
goierosiiy  oi  youth.  In  that  case,  my  lord,  keep 
ymur  temper,  and  don't  compromise  your  fnands." 

''Never  fear,  Tom:  I  have  already  fought  more 
batdes  on  your  account  than  you  could  dream  of. 
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that  you  have  both  heard  and  seen — so  I  mterpiet 
'  nothing  to  speak  of,'  on  the  one  hand,  and  your 
'  not  much/  on  the  other.  Out  with  it ;  tiro  heads 
are  better  than  one :  what  you  miss,  I  may  fait.'' 

'*  The  devil's  no  match  for  you.  Bar — ^Mr.  Norton, 
and  if  s  hard  to  expect  Dunroe  should.  I'll  tell 
you,  then — for,  in  troth,  I'm  as  anxious  to  ootne  at 
the  meanin'  of  it  myself  as  you  can  be  for  the  life  of 
you.  Some  few  months  ago,  when  we  were  in 
London,  there  came  a  man  to  me. 

"  Name  him,  Morty." 

"  His  name  was  M'Biide." 

"  M'Bride— proceed." 

"  His  name  was  M'Bride.  His  &ce  was  tanned 
into  mahogany,  just  as  every  man's  is  that  has  Hred 
long  in  a  hot  country.  *  Your  name,'  says  he,  ^  is 
O'Flaherty,  I  understand  ?' 

"  *  Morty  O'Flaherty,  at  your  sarvioe,'  says  I, 
'and  how  are  you,  sir?  I'm  happy  to  see  yon; 
only  in  the  manetime  you  have  the  advantage  ci 


*' '  Many  thanks  to  you,'  said  he,  '  for  your  kind 
inquiries;  as  to  the  advantage,  I  wont  keep  it  long; 
only  you  don't  seem  to  know  your  rdtattians.' 

"  ^  Maybe  not,'  says  I,  '  they  say  ifs  a  wise  man 
that  does.     Are  you  one  o'  them  ?' 

"  '  I'm  one  o'  them.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  ould 
Kid  Plagherty  ?' 

''' WeU,  no;  but  I  did  of  Buck  Flaherty,  fliat 
always  went  in  boots  and  bucksldn  Iseeches,  and 
wore  two  watches  and  a  silver*mounted  whip.' 

^'  ^  Well,  you  must  know  that  Kid  was  a  son' — and 
liere  he  pointed  his  thumb  aver  his  left  shoulder  wid 
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t  knowia'  grin  upon  him — ^  was  a  son  of  the  ould 
Buck's.  The  ould  Buck's  wife  was  a  Murtagh ;  now 
she  again  had  a  cousin  named  M'Shaughran^  who 
was  married  upon  a  man  by  name  M'Faddle. 
M'Faddle  had  but  one  sisther,  and  she  was  cousin  to 
Frank  MTud^  that  suffered  for — ^but  no  matther — 
the  M'Swiggins  and  the  M'Fuds  were  deaveens  to 
the  third  cousins  of  Kid  Fhiherty's  first  wife's  sister- 
in-hw,  and  she  agam  was  married  in  upon  the 
M^ridea  of  Newtown  Nowhere — so  that  you  see 
you  and  I  are  thirty-second  cousins  at  all  eyents. ' 

''  Well,  anyway,  he  made  out^  some  relationship 
between  us,  ox  at  least  I  thought  he  did — and  may 
he  that  iras  as  good — and '  faith  maybe  a  great  deal 
better,  for  if  ever  a  man  had  the  look  of  a  schemer 
about  him,  the  same  customer  had.  At  any  rate  we 
bad  some  drink  together,  and  went  on  very  well  till 
be  got  befuddled,  which,  it  seems,  is  his  besetting 
sin.  It  was  clearly  his  intention,  I  could  see,  to 
make  me  tipsy,  and  I  dare  say  he  might  a  done  so, 
cmly  for  a  slight  mistake  he  made  in  first  gettin' 
tipsy  himself." 

^'  Well,  but  I'm  not  much  the  wiser  of  this," 
observed  Norton.     "  What  are  you  at  ?" 

"  Neither  am  I,"  replied  Morty ;  "  and  as  to  what 
I'm  at — ^I  dunna  what  the  devil  I'm  at.  That's  just 
what  I  want  to  know." 

^  Go  on,"  said  the  other,  "  we  must  have  patience. 
Who  did  this  fellow  turn  out  to  be?" 

"  He  insisted  he  was  a  relation  of  my  own,  as  I 
tould  you." 

''  Who  the  devil  cares  whether  he  was  or  not ! — 
What  was  he,  then  ?" 
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"Ay;  what  was  he? — ^that's  what  Vm  aakm* 
you." 

"  Proceed/'  said  Norton ;  *'  tell  it  your  -own  way." 

"  He  said  he  came  from  the  Aist  Indies  beyant ; 
that  he  knew  some  members  of  his  lordship's  family 
there ;  that  he  had  been  in  Paris,  and  that  while  he 
was  there  he  lamed  to  take  French  lare  of  his 
masther." 

^'  But  who  was  his  masther  ?" 

"  That  he  would  not  tell  me.  However,  he  said 
he  had  been  in  Ireland  for  some  time  before,  where  he 
saw  an  aunt  of  his,  that  was  half  mad ;  and  then  he 
went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  had  been  once  at  sarvioe 
wid  my  masther,  and  that  if  he  liked  he  could  tell 
him  a  secret ;  but  then,  he  said,  it  wouldn't  be  worth 
his  while,  for  that  he  would  soon  know  it." 

"  Very  clear,  perfectly  transparent,  nothing  can  be 
plainer.  What  a  Tipperary  sphinx  you  are ;  an 
«nigma^ — ^half  man,  half  beast — although  there  is 
little  enigma  in  that,  it  is  plain  enough.  In  the 
mean  time,  you  bog-trotting  oracle,  say  whether  you 
are  humbugging  me  or  not." 

"  Devil  a  bit  Pm  humbuggin'  you ;  but  proud  ss 
you  sit  there,  you  have  trotted  more  bogs  and  iM^rses 
than  ever  I  did." 

"  Well,  never  mind  that,  Morty.  What  did  this 
end  in  ?" 

"  End  in ! — why,  upon  my  consdenoe  I  don't 
think  it's  properly  b^un  yet." 

'^  Good-bye,"  exclaimed  Norton,  rising  to  go,  <Mr  at 
least  pretending  to  do  so.  "  Many  thanks  in  the  meaa 
time  for  your  information — ^it  is  precious,  invahiahle.'' 

''  Well,  now,  wait  a  minute.     A  few  days  ago  I 
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seen  tlie  same  schemer  skulkin^  about  the  house  as  if 
lie  was  afeard  o'  beiu'  seen ;  and  that  beef  and  mutton 
mar  be  my  portion^  wid  health  to  use  them^  but  I 
see&  him  steaiin'  out  of  his  lordship^s  own  room.  So^ 
Dow^  make  money  o'  that ;  only  when  you  do,  don't 
be  puttin'  it  in  circulation/' 

^  No  danger  of  that,  Morty,  in  any  sense.  At  all 
events,  I  don't  deal  in  base  coin." 

'^  Don't  you,  &ith.  ^  I  wondher  what  do  you  call  im«* 
poain'  Barney  Bryan,  the  horse-jockey,  on  his  lordship, 
for  Tom  Norton,  the  gentleman?  However,  no 
matth^ — ^that's  your  own  affair ;  and  so  long  as  you 
let  the  good  ould  lord  alone  among  you — ^keep  your 
secret — I'm  not  goin'  to  intherfere  wid  you.  None  of 
your  traveller's  tricks  upon  Mm,  though." 

''No,  not  on  him,  Morty;  but  concerning  this 
forthcoming  marriage,  if  it  takes  place,  I  dare  say  I 
most  travel ;  I  can't  depend  upon  Dunroe's  word." 

"  Why,  unhkelier  things  has  happened,  Mr. 
Norton.     I  think  you'll  be  forced  to  set  out." 

^'  Well,  I  only  say  that  if  Mr.  Norton  can  prevent 
it,  it  wont  happen.  I  can  wind  this  puppy  of  a 
lord,  who  has  no  more  will  of  his  own  than  a  goose, 
nor  hsif  so  much ;  I  say  I  can  wind  him  round  my 
finger;  and  if  I  don't  get  him  to  make  himself,  in 
my  interview  he  may  have  with  her,  so  egregiously 
ridiculous,  as  to  disgust  her  thoroughly,  my  name's 
not  Norton — ^hem — ^ha,  ha,  ha  1" 

"  Well,  your  name's  not  Norton — ^very  good.  In 
the  mane  time  more  power  to  you  in  that ;  for  by  all 
acooimts  ifs  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  throw  away  such 
a  girl  upon  him." 

Norton  now  having  gained  all  he  could  from  his 
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old  acquaintance,  got  up,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  when  Morty,  looking  at  him  sigmficantly, 
asked, 

"  Where  are  you  bound  for  now,  if  if  s  a  fair 
question  V' 

"  I  will  tell  you,  then,  Morty — ^upon  an  affiiir  thaf  s 
anything  but  pleasant  to  me,  and  withal  a  little  dan- 
gerous : — ^to  buy  a  horse  for  Dunroe.'* 

*' Troth,  you  may  well  say  so;  in  God's  name 
keep  away  from  horses  and  jockeys,  or  you'U  be  fiiand 
out ;  but,  above  all  things,  don't  show  your  face  (Hi 
the  Curragh/' 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.     I  believe,  after  all,  there's 
no  SDch  vast  distinction  there  between  the  jockeys 
and  the  gentlemen.     Sometimes  the  jockey  swindles 
himself  up  into  a  gentleman,  and  sometimes  the  gen- 
tleman swindles  himself  down  to  a  jockey.     So  &r 
there  would  be  no  great  mistake ;  the  only  thing  to 
be  dreaded  is,  discovery,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
histoiy  which  I  gave  of  myself  to  Dunroe  and  his 
fiither.     Then  there  is  the  sale  of  some  races  against 
me  on  that  most  elastic  sod ;  and  I  fear  they  are  not 
yet  forgotten.     Yes,  I  shall  avoid  the  Curragh ;  but 
you  know,  a  fit  of  illness  will  easQy  manage  that 
However,  pass  that  by ;  I  wish  I  knew  what  the  old 
peer  and  the  young  one  are  discussing/' 

"  What  now,"  said  Norton  to  himself,  after  Morty 
had  gone,  "  can  this  M'Bride  be  scheming  about 
in  the  family  ?  There's  a  secret  here,  I'm  certain. 
Something  troubles  the  old  peer  of  late,  whatever  it 
is.  Well,  let  me  see;  I'U  throw  myself  in  the  way 
of  this  same  M'Bride,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  me 
fpr  SH  worm  it  out  of  him.     The  knowledge  of  it 
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may  senre  me.  If  s  a  good  thiiig  to  know  fiimily 
secretSy  especially  for  a  hanger-on  like  myself.  One 
good  effect  it  may  produce^  and  that  is^  throw  worthy 
Lord  Dunroe  more  into  my  power.  Yes ;  I  will  see 
this  M^ride^  and  then  let  me  alone  for  playing  my 
card  to  some  purpose/^ 

Dunroe  fomxd  his  father  much  as  Morty  had 
described  him — enjoying  the  fiesh  breeze  and  blessed 
ligjit  of  heaven,  as  both  came  in  upon  him  through 
the  cffea  window  at  which  he  sat. 

The  appearance  of  the  good  old  man  was  much 
changed  for  the  worse.  His  face  was  paler  and  more 
emaciated  than  when  we  last  described  it.  His  chin 
ahnost  rested  on  his  breast,  and  his  aged  looking 
hands  were  worn  away  to  skin  and  bone.  Still 
there  was  the  same  dignity  about  him  as  ever,  only 
that  the  traces  of  age  and  illness  gave  to  it  something 
that  was  still  more  venerable  and  impressive.  Like 
some  portrait,  by  an  old  master,  time,  whilst  it  mel* 
lowed  and  softened  the  colours,  added  that  depth 
uid  truthfolaess  of  character  by  which  the  value  is  at 
onoe  known.  He  was  sittii^  in  an  ann-chair,  with 
a  pillow  for  his  head  to  rest  upon  when  he  wished  it ; 
uid  on  his  son's  entrance  he  asked  him  to  wheel  it 
nmnd  nearer  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  let  down 
the  window. 

'*  I  hope  you  are  better  this  morning,  my  lord?'^ 
inqnbed  Dunroe. 

"  John,''  said  he,  in  reply,  '^  I  cannot  say  that  I 
vn  betto*,  but  I  can  that  I  am  worse." 

'^  I  am  scmy  to  hear  that,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
other;  ''the  season  is  remarkably  fine,  and  the  air 
mild  and  cheerfuL" 
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"  I  would  much  rather  the  cheerfukieBs  w^e  here" 
replied  his  &ther^  putting  his  wasted  hand  upon  his 
heart ;  '*  but  I  did  not  ask  you  here  to  talk  about 
myself  on  this  occasion^  or  about  my  feelings*  Miss 
Oourlay  has  consented  to  many  you^  I  know/' 

"  She  has,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  I  must  confess  I  did  her  father  injustice 
for  a  time.  I  ascribed  his  extraordinary  anxiety  for 
this  match  less  to  any  predilection  of  hers — ^for  I 
thought  it  was  otherwise — than  to  his  ambitioii.  I 
am  glad,  however,  that  it  is  to  be  a  marriagei,  althoo^ 
I  feel  you  are  utterly  unworthy  of  her ;  and  if  I  did 
not  hope  that  her  influence  may  in  time,  and  in  a 
short  time,  too,  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  whole- 
some reformation  in  your  life  and  morals,  I  would 
oppose  it  still  as  fiEur  as  lay  in  my  power.  It  is  upon 
this  subject  I  wish  to  speak  with  you.'' 

Lord  Dunroe  bowed  with  an  appearance  of  all 
due  respect,  but  at  the  same  time  wished  in  his  heart 
that  Norton  could  be  present  to  hear  the  lecture 
which  he  had  so  correctly  prognosticated,  and  to 
witness  the  ability  with  which  he  should  bamboode 
the  old  peer. 

*'  I  assure  you,  my  lord,"  he  relied,  "  I  am  very 
willing  and  anxious  to  hear  and  be  guided  by  efeiy- 
thing  you  shall  say.  I  know  I  have  heea  wild— 
indeed,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  and  if  it  will  satisl^ 
you,  my  lord,  I  will  add,  without  hesitation,  that  it  i^ 
time  I  should  turn  over  a  new  leaf — ^hem !" 

"  You  have,  John,  been  not  m«^y  wild, — for  wild- 
ness  I  could  overlook  without  much  severity, — but  yon 
have  been  profligate  in  morals,  profligate  in  expendi- 
ture, and  profligate  in  your  dealings  with  those  who 
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trusted  in  your  integrity.  You  liave  been  intemperate  ; 
Toa  have  been  licentious ;  you  have  been  dishonest ; 
and  as  you  have  not  yet  abandoned  any  one  of  these 
fii^tful  vices,  I  look  upon  your  union  Tnth  Miss 
Gonrlay  as  an  association  betiveen  pollution  and 
parity/' 

*'  You  are  very  severe,  my  lord/' 

"  I  meant  to  be  so ;  but  am  I  unjust  ?  Ah,  John, 
let  your  own  conscience  answer  that  question/' 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  trust  you  will  be  gratified  to 
liesr  that  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  the  life  I  have 
W— ahem !'' 

''  And  what  is  that  but  admitting  that  you  know 
the  full  extent  of  your  vices? — unless,  indeed,  you 
liave  made  a  firm  resolution  to  give  them  up/^ 

"  1  have  made  such  a  resolution,  my  lord,  and  it 
18  my  intention  to  keep  it.  I  know  I  can  do  httle 
(^myself;  but  I  trust  that  where  there  is  a  sincere 
disposition,  all  will  go  on  swimmingly,  as  the  Bible 
t87s--ahem  I" 

"  Where  does  the  Bible  say  that  all  toill  go  an 
iwimmingly?*^ 

"  I  don't  remember  the  exact  chapter  and  verse, 
my  lord,''  he  replied,  affecting  a  very  grave  aspect, 
"  bat  I  know  it  is  somewhere  in  the  Book  of  Solo^ 
mem — ^ahem !  ahem !  Either  in  Solomon  or  Exodus 
the  Prophet,  I  am  not  certain  which.  Oh,  no,  by 
the  bye,  I  bdieve  it  is  in  the  dialc^e  that  occurs 
between  Jonah  and  the  whale." 

His  father  looked  at  him,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether 
bis  worthy  son  were  abandoned  enough  to  tamper,  in 
the  first  place,  with  a  subject  so  solemn,  and  in  the  next, 
with  the  anxiety  of  his  own  parent,  while  labouring. 
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under  age  and  infirmity^  to  wean  him  fiem  a  coarse 
of  dissipation  and  vice.  Little^  indeed,  did  he  sq»- 
pect  that  his  virtuous  offspring  was  absolutely  enact- 
ing his  part^  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  good  jest  to 
regale  Norton  with  in  the  course  of  their  evening's 
potations/' 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  overstepping 
the  modesty  of  nature  in  this  scene.  There  is  scarcely 
any  one  acquainted  with  life  who  does  not  know  that 
there  are  hundreds,  thousands,  of  hardened  profligates, 
who  would  take  delight,  under  similar  drcumstanoes, 
to  quiz  the  governor — as  a  parent  is  denominated  by 
this  class— even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  his  lasting 
displeasure,  or  of  altogether  forfeiting  his  affection, 
rather  than  lose  the  opportunity  of  having  a  good 
joke  to  tell  their  licentious  companions  when  they 
meet.  The  present  age  has  as  much  of  this,  perhaps,  as 
any  of  its  predecessors,  if  not  more.     But  to  letam. 

^'  I  know  not,"  observed  Lord  Cullamore, ''  wheth^ 
this  is  an  ironical  affectation  of  ignorance,  or  ignorance 
itself;  but  on  whichever  horn  of  the  dilemma  I  hang 
you,  Dunroe,  you  are  equally  contemptible  and  guilty. 
A  heart  must  be  deeply  corrupted,  indeed,  that  can 
tempt  its  owner  to  profane  sacred  things,  and  cast 
an  aged  and  afflicted  parent  into  ridicule.  You  are 
not  aware,  unfortunate  young  man,  of  the  precipice 
en  which  you  stand,  or  the  dismay  with  which  I 
could  fill  your  hardened  heart,  by  two  or  three  words 
speaking.  And  only  that  I  was  not  a  conscious 
party  to  circumstances  which  may  operate  terribly 
against  us  both,  I  would  mention  them  to  you,  and 
make  you  shudder  at  the  £&te  that  is  probably  before 
you." 
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"I  redJy  tliixik/'  replied  his  son^  now  ccmsider- 
aUjr  alairoed  hy  what  he  had  heard,  '^  that  you  are 
dealiDg  too  aeverdy  with  me.  I  am  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  profiuiing  anything  sacred;  much  less  would  I 
atten^toridicole  your  lordship.  But  the  trutii  is,  I 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  Bible,  and  consequently 
mj  mistaken  referoioes  to  it  that  I^may  sincerely 
make,  ought  not  to  be  uncharitably  misinterpreted — f 
ahem!  'We  are  going  on  swimmingly,  as  Jonah 
said  to  the  whale,'  or  the  whale  to  Jonah,  I  cannot 
9SLJ  which,  is  an  expression  which  I  hare  firequently 
heard,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a  scrip« 
taral  qootatioii.  Your  lordship  is  not  aware,  besides, 
that  I  azn  afflicted  with  a  very  bad  memoiy.^' 

''  Perfectly  aware  of  it,  Dunroe ;  since  I  have  been 
farced  to  observe  that  you  forg^  every  duty  of  life. 
What  is  th^re  honourable  to  yourself,  or  your  position 
in  the  world,  that  you  ever  have  remembered.  And 
supposing  now,  on  the  one  hand,  that  you  may  for 
the  present  only  affect  a  temporary  reformation,  and 
pat  in  practice  that  worst  of  vices,  a  moral  expedi- 
ency, and  taking  it  for  granted,  on  the  othier,  that 
jonr  resolution  to  amend  is  sincere,  by  what  act  am 
1  to  test  that  sincerity  T' 

"  I  wiU  begin  and  road  the  Bible,  my  lord,  and 
engage  a  parson  to  instruct  me  in  virtue.  Isn't  that 
generally  the  first  step  ?" 

"  I  do  not  forbid  you  the  Bible,  nor  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  pious  clergyman ;  but  I  beg  to  propose  a 
test  that  will  much  more  satisfactorily  establish  that 
sincerity.  First,  give  up  your  dissipated  and  im- 
moral habits ;  contract  your  expenditure  within  rea- 
sonable limits;  pay  your  just  debts;  by  which  I  mean 
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your  debts  of  honesty,  not  of  honour — ^unless  they 
have  been  lost  to  a  man  of  honour,  and  not  to  noto« 
nous  swindlers ;  forbear  to  associate  any  longer  with 
sharpers  and  blacklegs,  whether  aristocratic  or  pl&> 
beian ;  and  as  a  first  proof  of  the  sincerity  you  claim, 
dismiss  for  ever  from  your  society  that  fellow  Norton, 
who  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  your  bosom  friend  and 
boon  companion/' 

"With  every  condition  you  have  proposed,  mr 
lord^  I  am  willing  and  ready  to  comply,  the  last  only 
excepted.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  con< 
ceived  so  strong  and  unfounded  a  prejudice  agaiiist 
Mr.  Norton.  You  do  not  know  his  value  to  me,  my 
lord.  He  has  been  a  Mentor  to  me— saved  me 
thousands  by  his  ability  and  devotion  to  my  interests, 
The  fact  is,  he  is  my  firiend.  Now  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  give  up  and  abandon  my  Mend  without  a 
just  cause ;  and  I  r^ret  that  any  persuasion  to  such 
an  act  should  proceed  firom  you,  my  lord.  In  all 
your  other  propositions  I  shall  obey  you  impUcitly ; 
but  in  this  your  lordship  must  excuse  me.  I  cannot 
do  it  with  honour,  and  therefore  cannot  do  it  at  all.^' 

"  Ah,  I  see,  Dunroe,  and  I  bitterly  regret  to  see 
it — ^this  fellow,  this  Norton,  has  succeeded  in  gain^ 
ing  over  you  that  iniquitous  ascendancy  which  the 
talented  knave  gains  over  the  weak  and  unsuspicious 
fool.  Pardon  me,  for  I  speak  plainly.  He  has 
studied  your  disposition  and  habits ;  he  has  catered 
for  your  enjoyments ;  he  has  availed  himself  of  your 
weaknesses;  he  has  flattered  your  vanity;  he  has 
mixed  himself  up  in  the  management  of  your  afiairs; 
and,  in  fine,  made  himself  necessary  to  your  existence ; 
yet  you  will  not  give  him  up  ?'' 
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"  My  lord^  I  reply  to  you  in  a  word — he  is  my 
friend/' 

A  shade  of  bitterness  passed  over  the  old  man's 
face  as  he  turned  a  melancholy  look  upon  Dunroe. 

"  May  you  never  live,  Dunroe/'  he  said,  "  to  see 
TOUT  only  son  refuse  to  comply  with  your  dying  request, 
or  to  listen  with  an  obedient  spirit  to  your  parting 
admonition.  It  is  true,  I  am  not,  I  trust,  imme- 
diately dying,  and  yet  why  should  I  regret  it  ?  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I  feel  that  my  steps  are  upon  the 
Tery  threshold  of  death — a  consideration  which  ought 
to  ensure  obedience  to  my  wishes  in  any  heart  not 
made  callous  by  the  worst  experiences  of  life." 

"  I  would  comply  with  your  wishes,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Ihinroe,  "  with  the  sincerest  pleasure,  and  deny 
myself  anything  to  obhge  you ;  but  in  what  you  ask 
tbere  is  a  principle  involved,  which  I  cannot,  as  a  man 
of  honour,  violate.  And,  besides,  I  really  could  not 
afford  to  part  with  him  now.  My  affairs  are  in  such 
a  state^  and  he  is  so  well  acquainted  with  them,  that 
to  do  so  would  ruin  me." 

His  father,  who  seemed  wrapt  in  some  painful 
reflection,  paid  no  attention  to  this  reply,  which,  in 
pomt  of  fact,  contained,  so  far  as  Norton  was  con- 
cerned, a  confirmation  of  the  old  man's  worst  suspi- 
cions. His  chin  had  sunk  on  his  breast,  and  looking 
into  the  palms  of  his  hands  as  he  held  them  clasped 
together,  he  could  not  prevent  the  tears  from  rolling 
slowly  down  his  furrowed  cheeks.  At  length  he 
exclaimed — 

"  My  child,  Emily  my  child !  how  will  I  look  upon 
tliee!  My  innocent,  my  affectionate  angel;  what,  what, 
oh  what  will  become  of  thee  ?  But  it  cannot  be.  My 

VOL.  II.  p 
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guilt  was  not  premeditated.  What  I  did  I  did  in 
ignorance ;  and  why  should  we  suffer  through  the  arts 
of  others  ?  I  shall  oppose  them  step  by  step  should 
they  proceed.  I  shall  leave  no  earthly  resouroe  un- 
tried to  frustrate  their  designs ;  and  if  th^  are  suc- 
cessful^ the  cruel  sentence  may  be  pronounced,  hut 
it  will  be  over  my  grave.  I  could  never  live  to  wit- 
ness the  sufferings  of  my  darling  and  innocent  child. 
My  lamp  of  life  is  already  all  but  exhausted — Uiis 
would  extinguish  it  for  ever/' 

He  then  raised  his  head,  and  after  wiping  airay 
the  tears,  spoke  to  his  son  as  follows : — 

"  Dunroe,  be  advised  by  me ;  reform  your  life;  set 
your  house  in  order,  for  you  know  not,  you  see  not, 
the  cloud  which  is  likely  to  burst  over  our  heads/' 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  my  lord.'' 

"  I  know  you  do  not,  nor  is  it  my  intention  that 
you  should  for  the  present ;  but  if  you  are  wise,  you 
will  be  guided  by  my  instructions  and  foUow  my 
advice." 

When  Dunroe  left  him,  which  he  did  after  some 
formal  words  of  encouragement  and  comfort,  to  which 
the  old  man  paid  Uttle  attention;  but  turning  towards 
the  door,  which  his  son  on  going  out  had  shut,  be 
looked  as  if  his  eye  followed  him  b^ond  the  limits 
of  the  room,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Alas  1  why  was  I  not  bom  above  the  ordinary 
range  of  the  domestic  affections  ?.  Yet  so  long  as  I 
have  my  darling  child — ^who  is  all  affection— why 
should  I  complain  on  this  account  ?  Alas,  my  Maria, 
it  is  now  that  thou  art  avenged  for  the  n^lect  yoa 
experienced  at  my  hands,  and  for  the  ambition  that 
occasioned  it.  Cursed  ambition  I  Did  the  coronet 
T  gained  by  my  neglect  of  you,  beloved  object  of  my 
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first  and  only  affection^  console  my  heart  under  the 
cries  of  conscience^  or  stifle  the  grief  which  returned 
for  you,  when  that  ambition  was  gratified?  Ah^ 
that  fidse  and  precipitate  step !  How  much  misery 
has  it  not  occasioned  me  since  I  awoke  from  my 
dream  I  Your  gentle  spirit  seemed  to  haunt  me 
through  life,  but  ever  with  that  melancholy  smile  of 
tender  and  affectionate  reproach  with  which  your  eye 
always  encoimtered  mine  while  liring.  And  thou, 
wicked  woman,  what  has  thy  act  accomplished,  if  it 
should  be  successful  ?  What  has  thy  firaudulent  con- 
trivance effected  ?  Sorrow  to  one  who  was  ever  thy 
friend — grief,  shame,  and  degradation  to  the  innocent !  ^' 
Whilst  the  old  man  indulged  in  these  painful 
and  melancholy  reflections,  his  son,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  without  his  own  speculations.  On 
retiring  to  his  dressing-room,  he  began  to  ponder  over 
the  admonitory  if  not  prophetic  words  of  his  father. 

"  What  the  deuce  can  the  matter  be  V  he  ex- 
daimed,  surveying  himself  in  the  glass;  "  a  good  style 
of  &ce  that,  in  the  meantime — Gad,  I  knew  she 
would  surrender  in  form,  and  I  was  right.  Some- 
thing is  wrong  with — that  gold  button — ^yes,  it  looks 
better  plain — ^the  old  gentleman — something's  in  the 
wind — ^in  the  meantime,  I'll  raise  this  window — or 
dae  why  should  he  talk  so  lugubriously  as  he  does? 
Upon  my  soul,  it  was  the  most  painful  interview  I 
ever  had.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  stupid  as  the 
twaddle  of  a  sick  old  lord,  especially  when  repenting 
for  his  sins.  Repentance  1  I  can't  at  all  understand 
that  word ;  but  I  think  the  style  of  the  thing  in  the 
old  fellow's  hands  was  decidedly  bad — ^inartistic,  as 
they  say,  and  without  taste ;  a  man,  at  all  events, 
should  repent  like  a  gentleman.     As  far  as  I  can 
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guess  at  it^  I  think  there  ought  to  be  considerable 
elegance  of  manner  in  repentance — ^a  kind  of  genteel 
ambiguity,  that  should  seem  to  puzzle  the  world  as  to 
whether  you  weep  for  or  against  the  sin ;  or  perhaps 
repentance  should  say — ^as  I  suppose  it  often  does— 
'D — n  me^  this  is  no  humbug;  this,  look  you,  is  a  grand 
process — I  know  what  Tm  about;  let  the  world  look  on; 
I  have  committed  a  great  many  naughty  things  during 
my  past  life;  I  am  now  able  to  commit  no  more; 
the  power  of  doing  so  has  abandoned  me ;  and  I  call 
gods  and  men  to  witness  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  it/ 
Now  that,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  good  style  of 
thing.     Let  me  see,  however,  what  the  venerable  ear/ 
can  mean.     I  am  threatened,  am  I  ?     Well,  bat  no- 
thing can  affect  the  title ;  of  that  I^m  sure  when  tlie 
cue,  '  exit  old  peer,*  comes :  then,  as  to  the  property; 
why  he  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  Irisli 
peerage,  although  he  is  an  English  one  also.     Then, 
what   the   deuce  can  his  threats  mean?      I  don't 
know — perhaps  he  does  not  know  himself;  but,  in  any 
event,  and  to  guard  against  all  accidents,  I'll  push  on 
this  marriage  as  fast  as  possible ;  for,  in  case  anything 
unexpected  and  disagreeable  should  happen,  it  will 
be  a  good  move  to  have  something  handsome — some- 
thing certain,  to  fall  back  upon.*' 

Having  dressed,  he  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode  out  to 
the  Phoenix-park,  accompanied  by  his  shadow,  Norton, 
who  had  returned,  and  heard  with  much  mirth  a  full 
history  of  the  interview,  with  a  glowing  description  of 
the  stand  which  Dunroe  made  for  himself. 

END   OP  VOL.   II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  C0UBT8HIP  OS  NOVEL  FBINCIFLE8. 

Haying  stated  that  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  requested 
Dnnroe  to  postpone  an  interview  with  Lucy  until  her 
health  should  become  re-established^  we  feel  it  neoes* 
aary  to  take  a  glance  at  the  kind  of  life  the  unfor* 
tonate  girl  led  firom  the  day  she  made  the  sacrifice 
until  that  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  this  narrative. 
Since  that  moment  of  unutterable  anguish  her  spirits 
oompletdy  abandoned  her.  Naturally  healthy  she 
had  ever  been;  but  now  she  b^an  to  feel  what  the 
want  of  it  meantj  a  feeling  which  to  her,  as  the  gra* 
dual  precursor  of  ieath,  and  its  consequent  release 
tram  sorrow,  brought  something  like  hope  and  con- 
Boladon.  Yet  this  was  not  much ;  for  we  know  that 
to  the  young  heart  entering  upon  the  world  of  life 
and  enjoyment,  the  prospect  of  early  dissolution,  no 
matter  by  what  hopes  or  by  what  resignation  sup- 
ported, is  one  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  myste- 
rious gift  of  existence  and  the  natural  tenacity  with 
whidi  we  ding  to  it,  that,  like  the  drugs  which  we 
80  reluctantly  take  during  illness,  its  taste  upon  the 
spirit  is  little  else  than  bitterness  itself.  Lucy's  appe* 
tite  fiuled  her;  she  could  not  endure  society,  but 
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courted  solitude,  and  scarcely  saw  any  one,  unless^ 
indeed,  her  father  occasionally,  and  her  maid  All^ 
Mahon,  when  her  attendance  was  necessary.  She 
became  pale  as  a  shadow,  b^;an  to  have  a  wasted 
appearance,  and  the  very  fountains  of  her  heart  seemed 
to  have  dried  up,  for  she  found  it  impossible  to  shed 
a  tear.  A  dry,  cold,  impassive  agony,  silent,  insi* 
dious,  and  exhausting,  appeared  to  absorb  the  jexj 
elements  of  life,  and  reduce  her  to  a  condition  of 
such  physical  and  morbid  incapacity  as  to  feel  an  utter 
inability,  or  at  all  events  disinclination,  to  complain. 

Her  iathfflr's  interviews  with  her  were  not  frequent 
That  worthy  man,  however,  looked  upon  all  her  sof* 
ferings  as  the  mere  pinings  of  a  self-willed  giii,  love- 
sick and  sentimental,  such  as  he  had  sometimes 
heard  of,  or  read  in  books,  and  only  worthy  to  be 
laughed  at  and  treated  with  cont^npt.  He  himsdf 
was  now  progressing  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  &r 
as  healdi  was  concerned,  to  that  of  his  daughter.  In 
other  words,  as  she  got  ill  he  gradually,  and  with  a 
progress  beautifully  adapted  to  the  aocomplishment  of 
his  projects,  kept  on  recovering.  This  fiust  was  Lucy's 
principal,  almost  her  sole  ocmsolation;  for  here, 
although  she  had  sacrificed  herself,  she  experienced  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain. 

But  after  all,  and  notwithstanding  his  base  and 
ungodly^  views  of  life,  let  us  ask,  had  the  baronet  no 
painful  visitations  of  remoroe  in  contemplating  the 
fading  fbrm  and  the  silent  but  hopeless  agony  of  his 
daughter?  Did  conscience,  which  in  his  bosom  of 
stone  indulged  in  an  almost  unbroken  shunber,  never 
awaken  to  scourge  his  hardened  spirit  with  her  wliip 
of  snakes,  and  raise  the  gloomy  curtain  that  con- 
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oaied  firom  hnn  the  dark  and  tumaltuoas  fireB  that 
await  premeditated  guilt  and  impenitence?  We 
answer,  lie  was  man.  Sometimes^  especially  in  the 
solemn  hours  of  night,  he  eiqperienced  brief  periods, 
not  of  remone,  much  less  of  repentance,  but  of  dark, 
diabolical  guilt — conscious  guUt,  unmitigated  by  either 
p^iitenoe  or  remorse,  as  might  hare  taught  his 
dan^ter,  could  she  have  known  them,  how  little  she 
heridf  suffered  in' comparison  with  him.  These 
dieadfbl  moments  remind  one  of  the  heavings  of  some 
migfaly  Tolcano,  when  occasioned  by  the  intonal 
Btro^lingB  of  the  fire  that  is  raging  within  it,  the 
power  and  tary  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the 
torible  glimpses  which  rise  up,  blazing  and  smoulder- 
ing btjfta  its  stormy  crater. 

"  What  am  I  about?"'  he  would  say.     •'  What  a 
bhdL  prospect  does  life  present  to  me !     I  fear  I  am 
a  bad  man.     Could  it  be  possible  now,  that  there 
tie  thousands  of  persons  in  life  who  have  committed 
great  crimes  in  the  &ce  of  society,  who,  nevertheless, 
are  not  rei^nsible  for  half  my  guilt  ?    Is  it  possible 
that  a  man  may  pass  through  the  world,  looking  on 
it  with  a  plausible  aspect,  and  yet  become,  from  the 
oatoral  iniquity  of  his  disposition,  and  the  habitual 
influence  of  present  and  perpetual  evil  within  him,  a 
man  of  darker  and  more  extended  guilt  than  the 
nmrderer  or  the  robber?     Is  it  then  the  isolated 
Clime,  the  crime  that,  springs  from  impulse,  or  pas- 
sion, or  provocation,  or  revenge  ?-— or  is  it  the  black 
nnhndcen  iniquity  of  the  spirit,  that  constitutes  the 
greater  offence,  or  the  greater  offender  against  society? 
Am  I,  then,  one  of  those  reprobates  of  life  in  whom 
there  is  everything  adverse  to  good  and  friendly  to 
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evil,  jret  who  pasB  throagh  ftiiwt'imce  with  a  high 
head,  and  look  npon  the  public  criminal  and  ftikm 
with  abhorrence  or  affected  compaasion  ?  But  why 
inyestigate  myself?  Here  I  am;  and  that  £Ebct  is  the 
ntmost  limit  to  whidi  my  inqniriea  and  inTestigaiioQs 
can  go.  I  am  what  I  am:  beddes,  I  did  not  fonn 
nor  create  myself.  I  am  different  from  my  daughteri 
she  is  different  from  me.  I  am  different  fitHu  most 
people.  In  what?  May  I  not  have  a  destined  pur- 
pose in  creation  to  fblfil;  and  is  it  not  probable  that 
my  natm^  disposition  has  been  bestowed  npon  me 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  it?  Yet  if  all  wereri^ti 
how  account  for  these  dreadful  and  agonizing  glimpses 
of  my  inner  life  which  occasionally  visit  me  ?  But 
I  dare  say  every  man  feek  them.  What  are  they, 
after  all,  but  the  superstitious  operations  of  conscience 
—of  that  grim  spectre  which  is  conjured  up  by  the 
ridiculous  fitbles  of  the  priest  and  nurse  ?  Conscience  I 
Why  its  fearful  tribunal  is  no  test  of  tmth.  The 
wretched  anchorite  will  often  experience  as  much 
remorse  if  he  n^lect  to  scourge  his  miserable  car- 
case, as  the  murderer  who  sheds  the  blood  of  man- 
or more.  Away  with  it  I  I  am  but  a  fool  for  allow- 
ing it  to  disturb  me  at  all,  or  mar  my  projects.'' 

In  this  manner  would  he  attempt  to  reason  him- 
self  out  of  these  dreadful  visitations,  by  the  shallow 
sophistry  of  the  sceptic  and  infidel. 

The  time,  however,  he  thought,  was  now  approach- 
ing when  it  was  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done  with  respect  to  Lucy's  approaching  marriage. 
He  accordingly  sent  for  her,  and  having  made  veiy 
affectionate  inquiries  aft;er  her  health,  for  he  had  not 
for  a  moment  changed  the  affected  tenderness  of  his 
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numner,  lie  asked  if  she  bdieved  herself  capable  of 
grantmg  an  interview  to  Lord  Dunroe.  Lucj^  now 
thit  escape  firom  the  firightful  penalty  of  her  obedience 
was  impoaaaUe,  deemed  it,  after  much  painful  reflec- 
tkm,  better  to  submit  with  as  little  apparent  reluct- 
aooe  as  possible. 

"  I  fear^  pap^"  she  said,  in  tones  that  would  have 
touched  and  softened  any  heart  but  that  to  which 
filie  addressed  herself,  "1  fear  that  it  is  useless  to 
wait  until  I  am  better.  I  feel  my  strength  declining 
evezy  day,  without  any  hope  of  improvement.  I  may 
therefore  as  well  see  him  now  as  at  a  future  time.'' 

**  My  dear  Lucy,  I  know  that  you  enter  into  this 
eogagement  with  reluctance.  I  know  that  you  do 
it  for  my  sake;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  your 
filial  piety  and  obe^ence  will  be  attended  with  a 
bleasing.  After  marriage  you  will  find  that  change 
d  flocme,  Dunroe's  tenderness,  and  the  influence  of 
eoliTening  society,  will  completely  restore  your  health 
and  spirits.  Dunroe's  a  rattling,  pleasant  fellow; 
and  notwithstanding  his  escapades,  has  an  excellent 
heart.  Tut,  my  dear  child,  after  a  few  months  you 
win  yourself  smile  at  these  girlish  scruples,  and  thank 
papa  for  forcing  you  into  happiness.^' 

Lucy's  large  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon  him  while 
bespoke,  and  as  he  concluded  two  big  tears,  the  first 
she  had  shed  for  weeks,  stood  within  their  lids.  They 
seemed,  however,  but  visionary;  for  although  they  did 
not  fidl  they  soon  disappeared,  having  been  absorbed, 
as  it  were,  into  the  source  firom  which  they  came^ 
by  the  feverish  heat  of  her  brain. 

**  It  is  enough,  papa,''  she  said;  '' I  am  willing  to 
see  him — ^willing  to  see  him  whenever  you  wish.     I 
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am  in  your  hands,  and  neither  yon  nor  he  need 
apprehend  any  farther  opposition  !Tom  me/' 

"  Yon  are  a  good  girl,  Lncy,  and  you  may  beheve 
me  again  that  this  admirable  condnct  of  yours  will 
have  its  reward  in  a  Icmg  life  of  future  happness.^ 

''  RUure  happiness,  papa,'^  she  reptied,  with  a 
peculiar  emphasis  on  the  word,  "  I  hope  so.  May  I 
withdraw,  sir?" 

"  Yon  may,  my  dear  child.  God  bleas  and  reward 
you,  Lucy.  It  is  to  your  duty  I  owe  it  that  I  am  a 
living  man — ^that  yon  have  a  &ther.'' 

When  she  had  gone  he  sat  down  to  his  desk,  and 
without  losing  a  moment  sent  a  note  to  Dunroe,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy: — 

"  My  dear  Lord  Dttnroe, — ^I  am  happy  to  tell 
yon  that  Lucy  is  getting  on  famously.  Of  coune 
yon  know,  I  suppose,  that  these  vapourish  afiections 
are,  with  most  young  girls,  nothing  but  the  perform- 
ance of  the  part  which  they  choose  to  act  before 
marriage;  the  mere  mists  of  the  morning,  poor 
wenches,  which  only  prognosticate  for  tiiemsdves 
and  their  husbands  an  unclouded  day.  All  this 
make  believe  ia  very  natural ;  and  it  is  a  good  joke, 
berades,  to  see  them  pont  and  look  grave,  and  whine 
and  ciy,  and  sometimes  do  the  hysteric,  whilst  they 
are  all  the  time  dying  in  secret,  the  hypocritical  bag- 
gages, to  get  themselves  transftnmed  into  matrons. 
1)011%  therefore,  be  a  whit  surprised  or  alarmed  cf 
yon  find  Miss  Lucy  in  the  pout — she  is  only  a  girl; 
after  all — and  has  her  little  part  to  play  as  well  as 
the  best  of  them.  Still  sudi  a  change  is  often  in 
reality  a  serious  one  to  a  young  woman;  aaid  you 
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need  not  be  told  thai;  no  animal  will  allow  itself  to 
be  cangbt  witfaoat  an  effort.  When  70a  see  her, 
therefore,  pluck  np  your  qpirits,  rattle  away,  laugh 
and  jesl^  so  as,  if  possible,  to  get  her  into  good 
humoor,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  yon.  Or  «tay — I 
am  wrong.  Had  you  followed  this  advice  it  would 
hare  played  the  devil  with  yon.  Don't  be  merry. 
On  the  contraiy,  poll  a  long  fiioe — ^be  grave  and 
serioDs;  and  if  yon  could  imitate  the  manner  of 
one  of  those  fellows  who  pass  for  young  men  of 
decided  piety,  you  were  nothing  but  a  made  man. 
Haveyon  a  Bible?  If  you  have,  commit  half  a  dozen 
texts  \o  memory,  and  bitenpe^^  them  judidoualy 
throng  yoor  conversation.  Talk  of  the  vanity  of 
life,  ^ke  comforts  of  leUgion,  and  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness. But  don't  overdo  the  thing  either.  Jnst 
assume  the  part  of  a  young  person  on  whose  mind  the 
truth  is  beginning  to  open;  because  Lucy  knows  now 
v€fy  well  that  these  rapid  transitions  are  suspidous. 
At  all  evmts  you  wiU  do  the  best  you  can;  and  if 
709  are  here  to-morrow — say  about  three  o'clock — 
fihe  will  see  you. 

"  'Ever,  my  dear  Dunroe, 

"  Faithfully,  your  father-in-law 
''  That  is  to  be, 

''Thomas  Goublat." 

This  precious  epistle  Dunroe  found  upon  his  table 
aftor  returning  from  his  ride  in  the  Phoenix  Park;  and 
having  perused  it,  he  immediatdy  rang  fi>r  Norton, 
from  whom  he  thought  it  was  mudi  too  good  a 
tbing  to  be  ccmoealed. 

''Norton,"  said  he,  "I  am  beginning  to  think 
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that  this  black  fellow^  the  bafonet,  is  not  sacih  a 
graceftal  old  scotoidrel  as  I  had  thought  him.  There's 
not  a  bad  thing  in  its  way — read  it.'^ 

Norton^  after  thiowhig  his  ^e  OTer  it,  laughed 
heartily. 

''  Egad,''  said  he, ''  that  fellow  has  a  pietlykiiow. 
ledge  of  life;  but  it  is  well  he  recovered  himsdf  in 
the  instmctioBs,  for,  from  all  tiiat  I  have  heard  of  Mias 
Oourlay,  his  first  code  would  have  mined  yon,  sure 
enough.'' 

''  I  am  afraid  I  will  break  down,  however,  in  tiie 
hypocrisjr.  I  fiiiled  cursedly  with  the  old  peer,  and 
am  not  likely  to  be  more  successful  with  her." 

''  Indeed,  I  question  whether  hypocrisy  would  sit 
well  upon  one  who  has  been  so  undisguised  an  offender. 
The  very  assumption  of  it  requires  some  training. 
I  think  a  work  to  be  called  'Preparations  for 
Hypocrisy'  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  general 
mass  of  mankind.  You  cannot  bound  at  one  stqi 
from  the  licentious  to  the  hypocritical,  unless,  indeed, 
upon  the  convenient  principle  of  instantaneous  con- 
version. The  thing  must  be  done  decently,  and  by 
judicious  gradations;  nor  is  the  transition  attended 
with  much  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  natural 
tendency  which  hypocrisy  and  profligacy  always  have 
to  meet.  Still  I  think  you  ought  to  attempt  the 
thing.  Get  by  heart,  as  her  fiither  advises,  half-a- 
dosen  serious  texts  of  scripture,  and  drop  one  in  now 
and  then ;  such  as — "  All  flesh  is  grass."  "  Suffidait 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  ''  He  that  marrieth 
not  doth  well,  but  he  that  marrieth  doth  better." 
To  be  sure,  there  is  a  slight  inversion  of  text  here, 
but  then  it  ia  made  more  appropriate." 
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'*  None  of  these  texts,  however/*  replied  lus  lor  1  - 
ship,  "  except  the  kst,  are  applicable  to  marriage/' 

"  So  much  the  better;  that  will  show  her  that  70a 
can  thiok  of  other  and  more  serious  things.'' 

"  But  there  are  veiy  few  things  more  serious,  my 
hay." 

'^  At  all  events/'  proceeded  the  other,  "  it  will  be 
origiiial,  and  originality,  you  know,  is  your  forte.  I 
bdieve  it  is  supposed  that  she  has  no  great  relish  fur 
this  match,  and  in  not  overburthened  with  affection 
for  you?" 

''She  must  have  changed  though,"  repUed  his 
lordship,  "  or  she  wouldn't  have  consented." 

"  That  may  be;  but  if  she  should  candidly  tell  you 
that  she  does  not  like  you — why,  in  that  case,  your 
origiiiality  must  bear  you  out.  Start  some  new  and 
origiDal  theory  on  marriage ;  say,  for  instance,  that 
your  principle  is  not  to  marry  a  girl  who  does  lore 
yon,  but  rather  one  who  feels  the  other  way.  Dwell 
fearfoDy  on  the  danger  of  love  before  marriage ;  and 
thus  sfarike  out  strongly  upon  the  advantages  of 
indifference — ^honest  indifference.  By  this  means 
you  will  meet  all  her  objections,  and  be  able  to 
capsiJBe  her  on  every  point." 

"Norton,"  said  his  lordship,  "I  think  you  are 
right.  My  originality  will  carry  the  day ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  you  must  give  me  some  further  instruct 
tions  on  the  subject,  so  that  I  may  be  prepared  at 
all  points." 

"  By-thebye,  Dunroe,  you  will  be  a  happy  fellow. 
I  am  told  she  is  a  magnificent  creature ;  beautiful, 
aeiuible,  brilliant,  and  mistress  of  many  languages." 
"  Not  to  be  compared  with  the  blonde  though." 

b8 
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**  I  caimot  fley/'  replied  NortoBy  **  baTing  not  yet 
seen  her.    Yon  will  get  very  fond  ef  her^  of  coane/' 

**  Fond — ^'gady  I  hope  it  w31  neror  oome  to  that 
^th  me.  The  moment  a  man  atdTen  Umadf  to 
become  find  of  ki$  wife^  he  had  belter  order  his 
Bible  and  Prayer-book  at  once — ^it  is  all  up  with  lum/' 

''  I  grant  you  it's  an  mifortnnite  oonditaon  to  get 
into;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that^  once  you  are  in,  it  is 
Bext  to  an  impambility  to  get  oat.  (X  cooiae  yoa 
w31  taice  care  to  aroid  it,  for  your  own  sake,  and  if 
you  have  no  objection,  for  mine.  Perhaps  her  lady- 
ship  may  take  a  fancy  to  support  the  venerable  peer 
against  me  in  leoommending  the  process  of  John 
Thmstont.  If  so,  Dnnroe,  whatever  happiness  your 
marriage  may  bring  yonrsdf,  it  will  bring  nothing 
but  bitterness  and  calamity  to  me.     I  am  now  so 

much  aocostomed — so  much — so  much — d n  it, 

why  conceal  it? — so  mndi  attached  and  devoted  to 
yon — ^that  a  sqiaration  would  be  the  same  as  death 
to  me.'' 

"  Never  fear,  Norton,"  relied  Dunroe;  "  I  have 
not  yielded  to  my  father  on  this  point,  aeifiier  shall 
I  to  my  wife.  Happen  what  may,  my  friend  must 
never  be  given  up  for  the  whim  of  any  one.  But, 
indeed,  you  need  entertain  no  apprehensions.  I  am 
not  marrying  the  girl  for  love,  so  that  she  is  not 
likely  to  gain  any  ascendancy  whatever  over  me.  It 
is  her  fortune  and  property  that  have  attracted  sqf 
affections,  just  as  the  title  she  will  enjoy  has  inveigled 
tiiose  of  the  old  father.'' 

Nortcm,  in  deep  emotions  of  grotitade,  aidy  sus- 
tained, had  already  seized  the  hand  of  his  patron,  and 
was  about  to  reply — ^but  the  effort  was  too  mnch  for 
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him;  his  heart  was  too  fall;  he  felt  a  choking;  bo 
dapping  his  handkerofaief  to  his  fiuse  with  one  hand^ 
and  the  other  upon  his  heart,  he  roahed  out  of  the 
room,  lest  Dnnvoe  might  perceive  the  incredible  £xrce 
of  his  affection  fior  him. 

The  next  day,  when  Dunroe  made  his  appearance 
in  the  drawing-room,  Lucy,  before  descending,  fdt  as 
one  may  be  supposed  to  do  who  stands  upon  the 
brow  of  a  precipice,  cqbscioub  at  liie  same  time  that 
not  only  is  retreat  from  flis  terrible  position  impoa- 
sihk,  but  that  die  plunge  must  be  made.  On  this 
oocaaion  she  expeiienced  none  of  that  fierce  energy 
whidi  sometimes  results  from  despair,  and  which  one 
might  imagine  to  have  been  in  accordance  witii  her 
candid  and  generous  character,  when  driven  as  she 
was  to  such  a  step.  On  the  contrary  she  felt  calm, 
cold,  and  apathetic.  Her  pulse  could  scarcely  be 
perceived  by  Alley  Mahon;  and  all  the  physical 
powers  of  life  within  her  seemed  as  if  about  to 
suspend  their  fimctiona.  Her  reason,  however,  was 
clear,  even  to  torture.  Those  tumultuous  vibrations 
of  the  qxirit — those  confiosed  images  and  unsettled 
thoa^ts  of  the  brain;  and  all  those  excited  emotions 
of  the  heart,  that  are  usually  called  into  existence  in 
common  minds  by  soch  scenes,  woold  have  been  to 
ber  as  a  rdief  in  comparison  to  what  she  experienced. 
In  bar  case  there  was  a  tranquillity  of  agony — a  ifaiet 
muesiBting  submission — ^a  gentle  bowing  of  the  nedc 
to  the  stake  at  the  sacrifice  that  resolted  from  the 
dear  perception  of  her  great  mind,  which  thus,  by 
its  veiy  fecility  of  apprehension,  magnified  the  torture 
she  suffered.  Whifat  descending  the  stairs  she  felt 
snch  a  nuking  of  the  soul  within  her,  as  the  xmhafipy 
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wretch  does  who  ascends  from  those  which  lead  to 
that  deadly  platform  from  which  is  taken  the  terrible 
spring  into  eternity. 

On  entering  the  room  she  saw  hersdf  in  the  large 
mirror  that  adorned  the  mantel-piece,  and  fdt  for  the 
first  time  as  if  all  this  was  some  dreadful  dream.  The 
realityi  however,  of  the  misery  she  felt  was  too 
strongly  in  her  heart  to  suffer  this  conaoUng  fictknif 
painful  even  though  it  was,  to  remain.  The  nest 
moment  she  found  Lord  Dunroe  doing  her  homage 
and  obeisance,  an  obeiBance  which  she  returned  with 
a  lady-hke  but  melancholy  grace  that  might  hare 
told  to  any  other  observer  the  sufferings  she  fdt  and 
tiie  sacrifice  she  was  making. 

Dunroe,  with  as  mudi  politeness  as  he  could 
assume,  handed  her  to  the  sofa,  dose  to  which  he 
drew  a  chair,  and  opened  the  dialogue  as  follows : — 
''  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  not  been  wdl. 
Miss  Gt)urlay.  Life,  however,  is  uncertain,  and  we 
should  always  be  prepared — at  least  so  says  Scripture. 
All  flesh  is  grass,  I  think  is  the  eiqpression — ahem." 
Lucy  looked  at  him  with  a  kind  of  astonishment; 
fmd,  indeed,  we  think  our  readers  will  scarcdy  feel 
surprised  that  she  did  so;  the  reflection  being  any- 
thing but  adapted  to  the  opening  of  a  love  scene. 

"Your  observation,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  "is 
very  true — ^too  true,  for  we  rarely  make  due  prepara- 
tion for  death.'^ 

*'  But  I  can  concdve  readily  enough,"  replied  liis 
lordship,  ''why  the  man  that  wrote  the  Scripture 
used  the  expression.  Death,  you  know.  Miss  Gtourlaj, 
is  always  represented  as  a  mower,  bearing  a  horrible 
scythe  and  an  hour  glass.    Now,  a  mower,  you  knoir, 
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cats  down  grass;  aad  there  is  the  origin  of  the 
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And  a  very  appropriate  one  it  is^  I  think/^  ob« 
served  Lncj. 

''WeU^  I  dare  say  it  is;  but  somewhat  vulgar 
though.  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  now^  that  the 
man  who  wrote  that  must  have  been  a  mower  him- 
self origmallj/' 

Lucy  made  no  reply  to  this  sapient  observation. 
His  lordship^  however^  who  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
Iiad  started  upon  a  wrong  principle,  if  not  a  disagree- 
able one,  went  on — 

''  It  is  not,  however,  to  talk  of  death,  Miss  Gourlay, 
that  we  have  met,  but  of  a  very  different  and  much 
more  agreeable  subject — ^marriage/' 

''To  me,  my  lord,''  she  replied,  ''death  is  the 
more  agreeable  of  the  two/' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  Miss  Oourlay;  but  I 
think  you  sae  in  low  spirits,  and  that  accounts  for  it. 
Tour  £ather  tells  me,  however,  that  I  have  your  per- 
mission to  urge  my  humble  claims.  He  says  you 
hare  kindly  and  generously  consented  to  look  upon 
me,  all  unworthy  as  I  feel  I  am,  as  your  future 
husband." 

"It  is  true,  my  lord,  I  have  consented  to  this 
projected  union;  but  I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  your 
bidship  to  state  that  I  have  done  so  under  very 
painful  and  most  distressing  circumstances.  It  is 
better  I  should  speak  now,  my  lord,  than  at  a  future 
day.  My  fiEither's  mind  has  been  seized  by  an 
imacoountable  ambition  to  see  me  your  wife.  This 
preyed  upon  him  jm>  severely  that  he  became  danger- 
ously ill."     Here,   however,  from   deticacy  to  the 
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baronet,  she  checked  herself,  bat  added — '^  Tes,  my 
lord,  I  have  consented;  but  understand  me — yoa 
have  not  my  affections/' 

"  Why,  as  to  that.  Miss  Gourlay,  I  hxve  mjsdf 
peculiar  opinions ;  and  I  am  glad  that  they  avail  me 
here.  You  will  think  it  odd,  now,  that  I  had  made 
my  mind  up  never  to  marry  a  woman  who  loved  me. 
This  is  really  fortunate/' 

''  I  don't  understand  you,  my  lord." 

''  Well,  I  suppose  you  don't;  but  I  shall  make  my- 
self intelligible  as  wdl  as  I  can.  Love  befine  mar- 
riage, in  my  opinion,  is  exceedin^y  dangerous  to 
future  happiness ;  and  I  will  tdl  you  why  I  thinkso. 
In  the  first  place,  a  great  deal  of  that  fiiel  which  feeds 
the  post-matrimonial  flame  is  burned  away  and 
wasted  unnecessarily ;  the  imagination,  too,  is  raised 
to  a  ridiculous  and  most  enthusiaatic  espectation  of 
perpetual  bliss  and  ecstacy;  then  comes  diaappoint- 
ment,  coolness,  indifference,  and  the  lights  go  out  for 
want  o[  the  fuel  I  mentioned;  .and  altogether  the 
domestic  life  becomes  rather  a  dull  and  tedious  affiur. 
The  wife  wonders  that  the  husband  is  no  longer  a 
lover ;  and  the  husband  cannot  for  the  soul  of  him  see 
all  the-^the — ^the — ^ahem ! — ^I  scarcdy  know  what  to 
call  them — ^tibat  enchanted  him  before  marriage. 
Then,  you  perceive,  that  when  love  is  necessary,  the 
foct  comes  out  that  it  was  most  injudictoualy  expended 
before  the  day  of  necessity.  Both  parties  fed,  in 
fact,  that  the  property  has  been  prematurely  squan- 
dered— ^like  many  another  property — and  when  it  is 
wanted  there  is  nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  I  wish 
to  Qod  affection  could  be  funded,  so  that  when  a 
married  oouple  found  themselves  low  in  pocket  in 
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ttiat  commodity  they  oonld  draw  Che  interest  or  sell 
ODt  at  once/' 

"  And  what  can  you  expect^  my  lord^  fix>m  those 
who  many  mthout  affection  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

*'  Ten  chances  for  happiness/'  replied  his  lordship, 
^  for  one  that  results  firom  love.     When  such  persons 
meet,  mark  you,  Miss  Gourlay,  they  are  not  enveloped 
in  an  artificial  veil  of  splendour,  which  the  cares  of 
fife  and  occasionally  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other, 
cause  to   dissolve  from  about   them,  leaving  them 
stripped  of  those  imaginary  qualities  of  mind  and 
perscm  which  never  had  any  existence  at  all,  except 
in  their  hypochondriac  brains,  when  lov&»stricken ; 
whereas,  your  honest  matter-of-fact  people  come  to- 
gether— ^first  with  indifference,  and^  as  there  is  nothing 
angelic  to  be  expected  on  either  side,  there  is  conse- 
quently no  disappointment.     There  has,  in  fact,  been 
no  sentimental  fraud  conunitted — ^no  swindle  of  the 
heart — tor  love,  too,  fike  its  relation,  knavery,  has  its 
hlackl^s,  and  veiy  frequently  raises  credit  upon  false 
psetences;   the   consequence  is  that   plain  honesty 
begins  to  produce  its  natural  effects.^' 

"  Can  this  man,'*  thought  Lucy,  *'  have  been  taking 
lessons  fitrai  papa?  And  pray,  my  lord,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, ^what  are  those  effects  which  marriage 
without  love  produces  ?" 

"  Why,  a  good  honest  indifference,  in  the  first 
place,  which  keeps  the  heart  easy  and  somewhat 
indotent  withal.  There  is  none  of  that  sharp  jealousy 
which  is  perpetually  on  the  spy  for  offence.  None 
of  that  puling  and  pouting — ^falling  out  and  falling 
in — which  are  ever  the  accessories  of  love.  On  the 
contrary,  honest  indifference  minds  the  family — honest 
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indifference^  mark,  bnys  the  beef  and  mutton,  let^ons 
the  household  linen,  eschews  parties  and  all  j^aoes  of 
fiushionable  resort,  attends  to  the  diildren — sees  them 
educated,  bled,  blistered,  et  cetera,  when  neoessaiy; 
and  what  is  still  better,  looks  to  their  religion,  hens 
them  their  catechism,  brings  them,  in  tiieir  dean 
bibs  and  tuckers,  to  church,  and  rewards  that  one 
who  carries  home  most  of  the  sermon  with  a  huge 
lump  of  sugar-candy/' 

"  These  are  very  original  views  of  marriage  my 
lord/' 

"  Aha  1" — ^thought  his  lordship—''  I  knew  the 
originality  would  catch  her/' 

"  Why,  the  fact  is.  Miss  Gourlay,  that  I  believe— 
at  least,  I  think  I  may  say — ^that  originality  is  my 
forte,    I  have  a  horror  against  everything  common/' 

"I  thought  so,  my  lord,"  replied  Lucy;  "your 
sense,  for  instance,  is  anything  but  common  sense/' 

''  You  are  pleased  to  flatter  me,  Miss  Gourlay,  but 
you  speak  very  truly ;  and  that  is  because  T  always 
ii}p]k  for  myself — I  do  not  wish  to  be  measured  by 
a  common  standard/' 

"  You  are  very  right,  my  lord;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, I  fear, .  to  find  a  common  standard  to  measure 
you  by.  One  would  imagine,  for  instance,  that  yon 
have  been  on  this  principle  absolutely  studying  the 
subject  of  matrimony.  At  least,  you  are  the  first 
person  I  have  ever  met  who  has  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely stripping  it  of  common  sense,  and  there  I 
must  admit  your  originality/' 

''  Gad  I"  thought  his  lordship, ''  I  have  her  with 
me — ^I  am  getting  on  fiunously/' 

"  They  woidd  imagine  right.  Miss  Gk)urlay ;  these 
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principles  are  the  result  of  a  deep  and  laborious  in« 
restigation  into  that  mysterious  and  awful  topic. 
Honest  indiffierence  has  no  intrigues,  no  elopements, 
DO  di^raceliil  trials  for  criminal  oonyersation,  no 
•  divorces.  No ;  your  lovers  in  the  yoke  of  matrimony, 
when  they  tilt  with  each  other  do,  it  sharply,  with 
nsked  "wespoos ;  whereas,  the  worthy  indifferents,  in 
die  same  drcnmstanoes,  hare  a  wholesome  regard  for 
esdi  other,  and  rattle  away  only  with  the  scabbards. 
Vpoa  mj  hoiionr,  Mi«  Oourla/l  «n  quite  delighted 
to  hear  that  you  are  not  attached  to  me.  I  can  now 
manry  upon  my  own  principles.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  coax,  and  fondle,  and  teaze  you  aftec  mar* 
risge;  not  at  all.  I  shall  interfere  as  little  as 
pos83)le  with  your  habits,  and  yon,  I  trust,  as  little 
vxfli  mine.  We  shall  see  each  other  only  occarionaUy, 
flay  at  church,  for  instance,  for  I  hope  ^u  will  have 
no  objection  to  accompany  me  there.  Neither  man 
nor  woman  knows  what  is  due  to  society  if  they  pass 
through  the  world  without  the  comforts  of  religion. 
AH  flesh — ahem ! — ^no — sufficient  unto  the  day — ^as 
Scripture  says.'' 

''My  lord,  I  think  marriage  a  solemn  subject, 
and '' 

— "  Most  people  find  it  so.  Miss  Gourlay.'* — 

" And  on  that  account  that  it  ought  to  be 

exempted  firom  ridicule.'' 

''  I  perfectly  agree  with  you.  Miss  Gourlay :  it  is, 
indeed,  a  serious  subject,  and  ought  not  to  be  sported 
with  or  treated  lightly.'^ 

"  My  lord,"  said  Lucy, ''  I  must  crave  your  atten- 
tion for  a  few  moments.  I  believe  the  object  of  this 
interview  is  to  satisfy  you  that  I  have  given  the  con- 
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flent  which  my  &ther  required  and  entreated  of  me. 
But,  my  lord,  yon  are  mistaken.  Our  union  cannot 
take  phioe  upon  your  principles,  and  for  this  reason, 
there  is  no  indifference  in  the  case,  so  &r,  at  least,  as 
I  am  concerned*  It  would  not  become  me  to  eipress 
here,  under  my  fSiUiher's  roof,  the  sentiments  whidi  I 
feel.  Your  own  past  life,  my  lord — your  htHts, 
your  associates,  may  enabte  you  to  understand  tiiem. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  wedding  you  I  wed 
misery,  wretdiedness,  despair;  so  that,  in  mycase,  at 
least,  there  is  no  '  sentimental  fraud'  committed/' 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Miss  Gourlay ;  your  conduct,  I 
say,  is  candid  and  honourable ;  and  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  wcxnan  who  has  strength  of  mind  sod 
love  of  trudi  to  practise  tliis  candour  before  marriage, 
gives  the  best  security  for  fidelity  and  all  the  ofcher 
long  list  of  matrimonial  virtues  afterwards.  I  aia 
perfectly  charmed  with  your  sentiments.  Indeed,  I 
was  scarcely  prepared  for  this.  Our  positum  will 
be  delightful.  The  only  thing  I  have  any  apprehen- 
sions of  is  lest  this  wholesome  aversion  might  graduaDy 
soften  into  fondness,  which,  you  know,  would  be 
rather  unpleasant  to  us  both.'' 

''  My  lord,"  replied  Lucy,  rising  up,  with  disdaiii 
and  indignation  glowing  in  her  fiice,  *^  ^ete  is  one 
sentiment  due  to  every  woman  whose  conduct  is  well 
r^ulated  and  virtuous — that  sentiment  is  reqiect 
From  you  on  this  occasion,  at  least,  and  on  this  sab- 
ject  especially,  I  had  thought  myself  entitled  to  it.  I 
find  I  have  been  mistaken,  however.  Such  a  senti- 
ment  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  heartless  tirade 
of  buffoonery  in  which  you  have  indulged.  This 
dialogue  is  very  painful,  my  lord.     I  have'alreadj 
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infimated  to  you  that  I  am  prepared  to»fulfil  the  en- 
gagement into  which  my  {ather  has  entered  with  you. 
I  know — ^I  feel  what  the  resalt  will  be — ^yoa  are  to 
cmaider  me  your  victim^  my  lord^  as  well  as  your 
wife." 

**  Excuse  me.  Miss  Gourlay^  I  was  utteiiy  uncon- 
scious of  any  buffoonery.  Upon  my  honour^  I  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  of  matrimony  no  principles 
tittt  I  donotfeel;  but  as  to  your  charge  of  disrespect, 
I  solemnly  assure  you,  there  is  not  an  individual  of 
your  sex  in  existence  whom  I  respect  more  highly ; 
nor  do  I  believe  there  is  a  lady  Kving  more  signally 
entifled  to  it  from  all  who  have  the  honour  to  know 
her.  N 

''llien,  if  you  be  serious,  my  lord,  it  betrays  a 
painful  equality  between  your  understanding  and  your 
heart.  No  man  with  such  a  heart  should  enter  into 
the  state  a!  matrimony  at  aU ;  and  no  man  with  an 
imderstanding  level  to  such  principles  is  capable  either 
of  communicating  or  receiving  happiness.'^ 

"WeQ,  then,  suppose  I  say  that  I  shall  submit 
myself  in  eveiyihing  to  your  wishes.^' 

''  Then,  I  should  reply,  that  the  husband  capable 
of  dering  so  would  experience  from  me  a  sentiment 
little  short  of  contempt.  What,  my  hnrd!  so  soon  to 
abandon  your  favourite  principles !  That  is  a  proof, 
I  fear,  that,  after  aU,  you  place  but  little  value  on 
them." 

"  WeU,  but  I  know  Z  have  not  been  so  good  a  boy 
as  I  ought  to  have  been ;  I  have  been  naughty  now 
and  tlien ;  and  as  I  intend  to  reform,  I  shall  make 
you  my  guide  and  adviser.  I  assure  you,  I  am  per- 
fiwdy  serious  in  the  reformation.     It  shall  be  on 
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quite  an  original  scale.  I  intend  to  repoit,  Miss 
Oooflay ;  bat,  then,  my  repentance  wont  be  oammoii- 
pboe  repentance.  I  ahaU  do  the  thing  with  an  aris- 
tocratic feeling— or,  in  other  words,  I  shall  repent  like 
a  man  of  honoor  and  a  gentleman." 

''Like  anything  but  a  Christian,  my  Irad,  I 
presame/' 

''  Jnst  so;  I  most  be  original  or  die.  I  will  give 
up  everything;  for  after  all^  Miss  Gonriay,  what  is 
there  more  melancholy  than  the  ranily  of  life— 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  beauty  of  holiness — ahem!— 
All  flesh — ^no— I  repeated  that  sweet  text  before. 
He  that  marrieth  doth  well;  but  he  that  manieQi 
not  doth  better.  Sufficient  unto  the  day — 'So, 
hang  it,  I  think  I  misquoted  it.  I  believe  it  mns 
correctly — He  that  giveth  Vay,doe8  well;  but  he  thai 
giveth  not  Vay,  does  better ;  then,  I  believe,  comes 
in.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  What 
beautiful  and  appropriate  texts  are  to  be  found  in 
Scripture,  Miss  Oourlay.  By  the  way,  the  man  that 
wrote  it  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  a  profound  thinker. 
The  only  pity  is,  that  the  work's  anonymous." 

Lucy  rose,  absolutely  sickened,  and  said,  ''My 
lord,  excuse  me.  The  object  of  our  interview  has 
been  accomplished,  and  as  I  am  fiur  from  well,  yoa 
will  permit  me  to  withdraw.  In  the  meantime,  pray 
make  whatever  arrangements  and  hold  whatever  inter- 
views may  be  necessaiy  in  this  miserable  and  wretched 
business;  but  henceforth  they  must  be  with  mj 
fether.'' 

"  You  are  surely  not  going.  Was  Gburlay  ?" 

She  replied  not,  but  turning  round,  seemed  to 
reflect  for  a  moment,  after  which,  she  spoke  as 
follows : — 
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^  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  thinks  my  lord^  after 

the  unnsoal  ojanionB  you  have  expressed^  that  you 

have  been  for  one  moment  serious  in  the  conyersa- 

tioa  wUch  has   taken   place  between  us.     Their 

strangeness  and  eccentricity  forbid  n:Ke  to  suppose 

fhia;  and  if  I  did  not  think  that  it  is  so,  and  that, 

perhaps,'  you  are  making  an  experiment  upon  my 

temper  and  judgment,  for  some  purpose  at  present 

inconodyable;  and  if  I  did  not  think,  besides,  not* 

withstanding  these  opinions,  that  you  may  possess 

sufficient  sense  and  feeling  to  perceive  the  truth  and 

ob)ect  of  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  would  not 

remain  one   moment    longer  in   your   society.     I 

request,  therefore,  that  you  will  be  serious  for  a 

httle^  and   hear  me  with    attention,   and   what  is 

joote,  if  you  can,  with  i^rmpathy.     My  lord,  the 

highest  instance  of  a  great  and  noble  mind  is  to  per« 

form  a  generous  act;  and  when  you  hear  from  my 

own  fips  the  circumstances  which  I  am  about  to 

rtate,  I  would  hope  to  find  you  capable  of  such  an 

act.    I  am  now  appealing  to  your  generosity — ^your 

disinterestedness — ^your  magnanimity  (and  you  ought 

to  be  proud  to  possess  these  virtues) — ^to  all  those 

principles  that  honour  and  dignify  our  nature,  and 

render  man  a  great  example  to  his  kind.     My  lord ; 

I  am  very  unhappy — I  am  miserable — ^I  am  wretched; 

ao  completely  borne  down  by  suffering  that  life  is  only 

a  burthen,  which  I  will  not  be  able  long  to  bear ; 

and  yon^  my  lord,  are  the  cause  of  all  this  anguish 

and  agony.'' 

''Upon  my  honour.  Miss  Gourlay,  I  am  very 
much  concerned  to  hear  it.  I  would  rather  the  case 
were  otherwise,  I  assure  you.     Anything  that  I  can 
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do,  I  neednH  say,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do;  but 
proceed,  pray/' 

''  My  loid,  I  throw  myself  upon  your  geueit»ly; 
do  you  possess  it?  Upon  your  feehng.  as  a  man, 
upon  your  honour  as  a  gentleman.  I  implore,  I 
entreat  you,  not  to  press  this  unhappy  engagement. 
I  implore  you  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
for  the  sake  of  Ood ;  and  if  that  will  not  weigh  with 
you,  then  I  ask  it  for  the  sake  of  your  own  honour, 
which  will  be  tarnished  by  pressing  it  on.  I  have 
already  said  that  you  possess  not  my  affections,  and 
that  to  a  man  of  honour  and  spirit  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient ji  but  I  will  go  farther,  and  say,  that  if  there  be 
one  man  living  against  a  union  with  whom  I  enter- 
tain a  stronger  and  more  unconquerable  ayemoo 
than  another,  you  are  that  man/' 

''  But  you  know.  Miss  Gourlay,  if  I  may  intermpt 
you  for  a  moment,  that  that  fact  completely  &0b  into 
my  principles.  There  is  only  one  other  drcumstanoe 
wanting  to  make  the  thing  complete ;  but  perhaps 
you  will  come  to  it ;  at  least  I  hope  so.  Pray  pro- 
ceed, madam ;  I  am  all  attention/' 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  ''  I  shall  proceed ;  because  I 
would  not  that  my  conscience  should  hereafter 
reproach  me  for  having  left  anything  undone  to 
eacBfe  this  miseiy.  My  lord,  I  implore  you  to  ^are 
me;  force  me  not  over  the  brow  of  ihis  dreadful 
precipice ;  have  compassion  on  me — ^have  gea&raatj 
— act  with  honour/' 

'*  I  would  crown  you  with  honour  if  I  could.  Miss 
Gourlay/' 

''  You  are  about  to  crown  me  with  fine,  my 
lord;  to  wring  my  spirit  with  torture;  to  drive  M 
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into  distrsctaon — despBir — ^madness.  But  70a  will 
not  do  80.  You  know  that  I  caimot  love  you.  I 
am  not  to  blame  for  this;  our  affections  are  not 
ahfmya  under  our  own  cx>ntroL  Have  pity  on  me 
theuj  Lord  Dunroe.  Go  to  my  father^  and  tell  him 
tlat  you  win  not  be  a  consenting  party  to  my  misery 
—an  accessory  to  my  death.  Say  what  is  true ;  that 
as  I  neither  do  nor  can  love  you,  the  honour  of  a 
geDtlemiin,  and  the  spirit  of  man,  eqnaUy  forbid  you 
to  act  ungenerously  to  me  and  dishonourably  to 
jouraelf.  What  man^  not  base  and  mean^  and  sunk 
farther  down  in  degradation  of  spirit  than  contempt 
could  reach  him,  would  for  a  moment  think  of  many- 
ing  a  woman  who,  like  me,  can  neither  love  nor 
lumour  him  ?     Oo,  my  lord ;  see  my  father ;  tell  him 

you  are  a  man — an  Irish  gentleman ^' 

— ^*  Pardon  me.  Miss  Gk>urlay,  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  considered  such.'' — 

— "  That  justice,  humanity,  sdf-respect,  and  a  re* 
gard  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  aU  combine 
to  make  you  release  me  from  this  engagement/' 

'*  Unfortunately,  Miss  Gourlay,  I  have  it  not  in  my 
power,  even  if  I  were  willing,  to  release  you  from 
tbis  engagement  I  am  pledged  to  vour  father,  and 
caimot  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman  recede 
&om  that  pledge.  AB.  these  objeetions  and  difficul- 
ties <Hi]y  bring  you  exactly  up  to  my  theory,  or  very 
near  it.  "Vf  e  shall  marry  upon  very  original  prind- 
pies;  so  that  altogether  the  whcde  affair  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  me.  I  had  expectations  that  there  was  a  prior 
attadunent;  but  that  would  be  too  much  to  hope  for. 
As  it  is,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied." 
.   '^Then,  my  lord,  allow  me  to  add  to  your  satisfac- 
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tion  by  aararing  you  that  my  heart  is  wholly  and 
unalterably  in  poBacorion  of  another;  that  that  other 
knows  it ;  and  that  I  have  avowed  my  love  for  him 
with  the  same  truth  and  candour  with  which  I  now 
say  that  I  both  loathe  and  despise  yoo.'^ 

"  I  perceiye  you  are  excited.  Miss  Gonrlay;  but, 
beUere  me,  all  this  sentimental  affection  for  another 
will  soon  disappear  after  marriage,  as  it  always  does; 
and  your  eyes  will  become  open  to  a  sense  of  yonr 
enviable  position.  Yes,  indeed,  yoa  will  live  to 
wonder  at  these  freaks  of  a  heated  imagination;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  the  day  will  come  when  you  will 
throw  your  arms  about  my  neck,  and  exdaim — ^'My 
dear  Dunroe,  or  Cullamore  (you  will  then  be  my 
countess,  I  hope),  what  a  true  prophet  you  have 
been  !  And  what  a  proof  it  was  of  your  good  soise 
to  overcome  my  early  folly  I  I  really  thought  at  the 
time  that  I  was  in  love  with  another;  but  you  knew 
better.  Shan't  we  spend  the  winter  in  England,  mj 
love?  Tm  sick  of  tins  dull  abominable  country,  where 
nobody  that  one  can  associate  with  is  to  be  met;  and 
you  mustn't  foi^et  the  box  at  the  Opera.'  Yes;  we  shall 
have  an  odd  scene  or  so  occasionally  of  that  sort  of 
thing ;  and  no  doubt  be  as  happy  as  our  neighboun." 

Lucy  turned  upon  him  one  withering  look,  in 
which  might  be  read  hatred,  horror,  contempt;  after 
which  she  slightiy  inclined  her  head,  and  withoat 
speaking,  for  she  had  now  become  incapable  of  it, 
withdrew  to  her  own  apartment,  in  a  state  of  feehng 
which  the  reader  may  easily  imagine. 

^' Alice,"  said  she  to  her  maid,  and  her  cheek, 
that  had  only  a  littie  before  been  so  pal^  now 
glowed   with  indignation    like   fire  as   she  spoke. 
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"  Alioe^  I  have  degraded  mTself ;  I  am  sunk  for  ever 
in  my  own  opmion  sinee  I  saw  that  heartless  wretch.'' 

"  How  is  that^  Miss/'  asked  Alice ;  ''  sach  a  thing 
can't  be." 

"  Becanse,"  replied  Lucy,  '^  I  .was  mean  enough  to 
dnow  myself  on  his  very  compassion— on  his  honour 
—on  his  generosity— on  his  pride  as  a  man  and  a 
gentleman — ^but  he  has  not  a  single  virtue;"  and  she 
then/ with  cheeks  still  glowing,  related  to  her  the 
principal  part  of  their  (Conversation. 

"  And  that  was  the  reply  he  gave  you,  Miss?"  ob- 
serred  Alley;  ''  troth,  it  was  more  like  the  answer  of 
a  sheriff's  bailiff  to  some  poor  woman  that  had  her 
cattle  distrained  for  rent,  and  wanted  to  get  time  to 
pay  it." 

"  Alice,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  hope  in  Grod  I  may 
retain  my  senses,  or,  rather,  let  them  depart  from  me, 
for  then  I  shall  not  be  conscious  of  what  I  do. 
Matters  are  &r  worse  than  I  had  even  imagined — 
desperate — ^fuU  of  horror.  This  man  is  a  fool ;  his 
.  intellect  is  beneath  the  veiy  exigentnes  of  hypocrisy, 
vbidi  he  would  put  on  if  he  could.  His  in&my,  his 
profligacy,  can  proceed  even  from  no  perverted  energy 
of  diaracter,  and  must  therefore  be  associated  with 
oo&tempt.  There  is  a  lively  fi&tuity  about  him  that 
is  muformly  a  symptom  of  imbecility.  Among 
w(»Qen,  at  least,  it  is  so,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it 
ifl  the  same  with  men.  Alice,  I  know  what  my 
fate  will  be.  It  is  true  you  may  see  me  married 
to  him ;  but  you  will  see  me  drop  deaS  at  the  altar, 
or  worse  than  that  may  happen.  I  shall  marry 
Km;  but  to  live  his  wife! — oh,  heavens!  to  live 
the  wife  of  thai  man !   the  thing  would   be  impos- 

VOL.  III.  c 
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Bible;  death  in  any  shape  a  thousand  times  sooner ! 
Thinks  Alice^  how  you  should  feel  if  your  husband 
were  despised  and  detested  by  the  world ;  think  of 
that,  Alice.     Still  there  might  be  consolation  eren 
there,  for  the  world  might  be  wrong;  bat  think, 
Alice,  if  he  deserved  that  contempt  and  the  detesta- 
tion— ^think  of  it;  and  that  you  yourself  knew  he 
was  entitled  to  nothing  else  but  that  and  infamy  at  its 
hands  I    Oh,  no ! — not  one  spark  of  honour — not  one 
trace  of  feeling — of  generosity— of  delicacy — of  truth 
— ^not  one  moral  point  to  redeem  him  firom  contempt. 
He  may  be  a  lord,  Alice,  but  he  is  not  a  gentlemaiL 
Hardened,  vicious,  and  stupid,  I  can  see  he  is,  and 
altogether  incapable  of  comprehending  what  is  due  to 
the  feelings  of  a  lady,  of  a  woman,  which  he  outrages 
without  even  the  consciousness  of  the  offence,     fiat, 
Alice — oh,  Alice  I  whoi  I  think — ^when  I   compare 
him  with — and  may  Heaven  forgive  me  for  the  com- 
parison !— when  I  compare  him  with  the  noble,  the 
generous,  the  delicate,  the  true-hearted  and  intellec- 
tual gentleman,  who  has  won  and  retains,  and  ever 
will  retain,  my  affections,  I  am  sick  almost  to  death 
at  the  contrast.     Satan,  Alice,  is  a  being  whom  we 
detest  and  fear,  but  cannot  despise.     This  mean  pro- 
fligate, however,  is  all  vice,  and  low  vice;  for  evm 
vice  sometimes  has  its  dignity.     If  you  could  con- 
ceive Michael  the  Archangel  resplendent  with  tratii, 
briglltness,  and  the  glory  of  his  divine  nature,  and 
compare  him  with  the  m«mest,  basest,  and  at  the 
same  time  wickedest  spirit  that  ever  crawled  in  the 
depths  of  perdition,  then  indeed  you  might  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  character  of  this  Donroe 
and  my  noble  lover.    And  yet  J  cannot  weq>,  Alice; 
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I  cannot  weep^  for  I  feel  that  my  brain  is  burnings 
and  my  heui;  scorched.  And  now  for  my  only 
melancholy  consolation !'' 

She  then  pulled  from  her  bosom  the  portrait  of 
her  mother,  by  the  contemplation  of  which  she  felt 
the  toihult  of  her  heart  gradually  subside ;  but  after 
having  gazed  at  it  for  some  time,  she  returned  it  to 
its  place  next  her  heart ;  the  consolation  it  had  tran- 
siently afforded  her  passed  away,  and  the  black 
and  deadly  gloom  which  had  already  withered  her  so 
mndi  came  back  once  more. 


c2 
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CHAPTER  II. 


DI5C0YZBT  OF  TH£  BLBOITEj's  SON — WKO,  HOWETEB,  IS  SHXLTED 

70H  A  TIME. 


Lord  Dunroe;  as  had  already  been  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  her  father,  went  directly  to  that 
worthy  gentleman  that  he  might  make  a  £EuthfiiI 
report  of  the  interview. 

"  Well,  Donroe,*'  said  the  baronet,  "  what's  the 
news?     How  did  it  go  off?'' 

"Just  as  we  expected,"replied  the  other.  "Vapours, 
entreaties,  and  indignation.  I  give  you  my  honour 
she  asked  me  to  become  her  advocate  with  yon,  in 
order  to  get  her  released  fiom  the  engagement. 
That  was  rather  cool,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  And  what  did  you  say?" 

"Why,  the  truth  is,  I  conducted  the  affair 
altogether  on  a  new  principle.  I  maintained  that 
love  should  not  be  a  necessary  element  in  marriage; 
vindicated  the  rights  of  honest  indifference,  and  said, 
that  it  was  against  my  system  to  marry  any  woman 
who  was  attached  to  me." 

"  Why,  I  remember  preaching  some  such  doctrine, 
in  a  banteriijg  way,  to  her  myself.",' 

"  Guided  by  this  theory  I  met  her  at  every  turn ; 
but,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  animated 
expostulation,  tears,  solicitations,  and  all  that." 

"  I  fear  you  have  ro'«managed  the  matter  some- 
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way;  if  yon  have  followed  my  advice,  and  done  it 
with  an  appearance  of  common  sense,  so  mnch  the 
better.  This  would  have  required  much  tact,  for 
Lucy  is  a  girl  very  difficult  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
appearances.  I  am  the  only  person  who  can  do  so, 
but  that  is  because  I  approach  her  aided  by  my  know- 
ledge of  her  filial  affection.  As  it  is,  however,  these 
things  are  quite  common.  My  own  wife  felt  much 
the  same  way  with  myself,  and  yet  we  Kved  as 
happily  as  most  people.  Every  young  ba^age  must 
have  her  scenes  and  her  sacrifices.  D — n  it,  what 
a  knack  they  have  got  at  magnifying  everything! 
'  How  do  you  do,  my  Lady  Dunroe  ?'  half-a-dozen 
times  repeated,  however,  will  awaken  her  vanity,  and 
banish  all  this  girlish  rhodomantade.^' 

^ '  Boom  for  the  Countess  of  Cullamore/  will  soon 
follow,''  replied  his  lordship,  laughing,  ''  and  that  will 
be  still  better.  The  old  peer,  as  Norton  and  I  call 
him,  is  near  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  will  make 
his  parting  bow  to  us  some  of  these  days.'' 

''Did  she  actually  consent,  though?"  asked  the 
father,  somewhat  doubtfully. 

"  Positively,  Sir  Thomas ;  make  your  mind  easy 
upon  that  point.  To  be  sure  there  were  protesta- 
tions and  entreaties,  and  Ood  knows  what ;  but  still 
the  consent  was  given." 

"  Exactly,  exactly,"  replied  her  father ;  *'  I  knew 
it  would  be  so.  Well,  now,  let  us  not  lose  much 
time  about  it.  I  told  those  lawyers  to  wait  a  Uttle 
for  farther  instructions,  because  I  was  anxious  to 
hear  how  this  interview  would  end,  feeling  some 
apprehension  that  she  might  relapse  into  obstinacy; 
but  now  that  she  has  consented  we  shall  go  on.  They 
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may  meet  to-morrow^  and  get  the  neoesBaiy  writings 
drawn  up ;  and  then  for  the  wedding/' 

**  Will  not  my  father's  illness  stand  a  little  in  the 
wav?'*  asked  Dunroe. 

"  Not  a  bit ;  why  should  it?  But  he  really  is  not 
ill^  only  getting  feeble  and  obstinate.  The  man  is 
in  his  dotage.  I  saw  him  yesterday^  and  he  refused^ 
most  perversely^  to  sanction  the  marriage  until  sozne 
facts  shall  come  to  his  knowledge^  of  which  he  is  not 
quite  certain  at  present.  I  told  him  the  yoong 
people  would  not  wait ;  and  he  replied,  that  if  I  gi^e 
you  my  daughter  now,  I  shall  do  so  at  my  peril;  and 
that  I  may  consider  myself  forewarned.  I  know  he 
is  thinking  of  your  peccadilloes,  my  lord,  for  he  nearly 
told  me  as  much  before.  I  think,  indeed,  he  is  cer- 
tainly doting,  otherwise  there  is  no  understanding 
him." 

"  You  are  right.  Sir  Thomas :  the  fuss  he  makes 
about  morality  and  rehgion  is  a  proof  that  he  is.  In 
the  meantime,  I  agree  with  you  that  there  is  little 
time  to  be  lost.  The  lawyers  must  set  to  work  im- 
mediately; and  the  sooner  the  better,  for  I  am 
naturally  impatient.'' 

They  then  shook  hands  very  cordially,  and  Dunroe 
took  his  leave. 

The  reader  may  have  observed  that  in  this  con- 
versation the  latter  reduced  his  account  of  the  inter- 
view to  mere  generalities,  a  mode  of  reporting  it  whicb 
was  agreeable  to  both,  as  it  spared  each  of  them  some 
feeling.  Dunroe,  for  instance,  never  mentioned  a 
syllable  of  Lucy's  having  frankly  avowed  her  passion 
for  another;  neither  did  Sir  Thomas  make  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  settled  disinclination  to  many 
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him  wliich  lie  knew  she  all  along  felt.     Indifferent, 

howerer,  as  Dunroe  natorallj  was  to  high-minded 

feeling  or  principle,  he  could  not  summon  courage  to 

dwdl  upon  this  attachment  of  Lucy  to  another.     A 

oonaciousness  of  his  utter  meanness  and  degradation 

of  spirit  in  cons^ting  to  marry  any  woman  under 

such  drcnmstances,  filled  him  with  shame  even  to 

glance  at  it.     He  feared,  besides,  that  if  her  knavish 

&Uier  had  heard  it  he  would  at  once  have  attributed 

his  conduct  to  its  proper  motives — that  is  to  say,  an 

eagerness  to  get  into  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 

the  large  fortune  to  which  she  was  entitled.    He  him- 

8elf,in  his  couversationswith  the  baronet,  never  alluded 

to  the  subject  of  dowry,  but  placed  his  anxiety  for 

the  match  altogether  to  the  account  of  love.     So  far, 

theo,  each  was  acting  a  fraudulent  part  towards  the 

other. 

The  next  morning,  about  the  hour  of  eleven 
o'clock,  Thomas  Corbet — ^foster-brother  to  the  baronet, 
though  a  much  younger  man  —  sent  word  that  he 
wished  to  see  him  on  particular  business.  This  was 
quite  sufBcient ;  for  as  Corbet  was  known  to  be  more 
deeply  in  his  confidence  than  any  other  man  living, 
he  was  instantly  admitted. 

''Well,  Corbet,'^  said  his  master,  "  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  wrong?'' 

"  Sir  Thomas,''  replied  the  other,  "  you  have  a 
right  to  be  a  happy,  and  a  thankful  man  this  morn- 
ing ;  and  although  I  cannot  mention  the  joyful  intel- 
ligence with  which  I  am  commissioned  without  grief 
and  shame  for  the  conduct  of  a  near  relation  of  my 
own;  yet  I  feel  this  to  be  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life." 
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**  What  the  devil  I'' — exclaimed  the  barcmet,  start- 
iug  to  his  feet — "  how  is  this  ?  What  is  the  intelli- 
gence  r 

"  Rejoice,  Sir  Thomas — rcgoice  and  be  thankfbl; 
but  in  the  meantime,  pray  sit  down,  if  you  please,  and 
don't  be  too  much  agitated.  I  know  bow  eril  news 
or  auything  that  goes  in  opposition  to  your  will  afiects 
you :  the  two  escapes,  for  instance,  of  that  boy/' 

''  Ha  I  I  understand  you  now,"  exclaimed  die 
baronet,  whilst  the  yery  eyes  danced  in  his  head  with  a 
savage  delight  that  was  frightful,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
human  nature,  painful  to  look  upon — "  I  understand 
you  now,  Corbet — ^he  is  dead !  eh  ?  Is  it  not  so  ?  Yes, 
yes — ^it  is — ^it  is  true.  Well,  you  shall  have  a  present 
of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  intelligence.  Yon 
shall,  and  that  in  the  course  of  five  minutes." 

'*  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  Corbet,  calmly,  "  have 
patience:  the  person,  Fenton,  you  speak  about,  is 
still  alive ;  but,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  dead  to 
you  and  for  you.  This,  however,  is  another  and  a 
fiir  different  affair.     Your  son  has  been. found !" 

The  baronef  8  brow  fell :  he  looked  grave  and  more 
like  a  man  disappointed  than  anything  else.  In  fiict, 
the  feeling  associate  with  the  recovery  of  his  son 
was  not  strong  enough  to  balance  or  counteract  that 
which  he  experienced  in  connexion  with  the  hcqied-for 
death  of  the  other.  He  recovered  himself,  however, 
and  exdaimed — 

''  Found  !  Tom  found  1— little  Tom  found !  My 
God !     When— where — ^how  ?" 

''  Have  the  goodness  to  sit  down,  sir,"  replied 
Ctebet,  ''  and  I  will  tell  you." 

The  baronet  took  a  seat,  but  the  feeling  of  disap- 
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settle  down  into  a  fearful  sQeiice^  which  none  of  u 
could  get  her  out  of  for  sereral  days.  It  strode  m 
that  her  unfortunate  malady  had  taken  a  new  toni} 
and  80  it  did/' 

"Well?     Well?     WeU?'' 

"  Soon  after  that^  your  son^  master  Thomas,  disap- 
peared. You  may  understand  me  now :  it  was  she 
who  took  him/' 

"  The  d — d  vindictive  vagabond !"  exclaimed  the 
baronet. 

"  Have  patience^  Sir  Thomas.  She  took  yonr 
little  boy  with  no  kind  intention  towards  him :  her 
object  was  to  leave  you  without  a  son;  her  objediin* 
fact^  waS;  at  first,  to  murder  him,  in  consequence  of 
your  want,  as  she  thought,  of  all  parental  affection 
for  him  she  had  just  lost.  The  mother's  instinct, 
however,  proved  stronger  than  her  revenge.  She 
could  not  take  away  the  child's  life  for  the  thought 
of  her  own;  but  she  privately  placed  him  with  an 
unde  of  ours^  a  classical  hedge  schoolmaster,  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  whom  he  lived 
tmder  a  feigned  name,  and  fix>m  whom  he  received  a 
good  education." 

"  But  where  is  he  now  ?"  asked  the  other.  "  How 
does  he  Uve  ?     Why  not  bring  him  here  ?" 

"  He  must  first  wait  your  pleasure,  you  know,  Sir 
Thomas.  He's  in  town,  and  has  becoi  in  town  for 
some  time ;  a  student  in  college." 

"  Thaf  s  very  good,  indeed ;  we  must  have  him  oat 
of  college  though.  Poor  Lucy  will  go  distracted  with 
joy,  to  know  that  she  has  now  a  brother.  Bring 
him  here,  Corbet;  but  stop,  stay — ^his  appearance 
now — ^let  me  see — caution,  Corbet — caution.  We 
must  look  before  us.     Miss  Gk)urlayj  you  know,  is 
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about  to  be  married.  Dunroe  I  understand;  he 
cares  little  or  nothing  personally  about  the  girl — it  is 
her  fortune,  but  principally  her  inheritance  he  loves. 
It  is  true,  he  doesn't  think  that  I  even  suspect  this, 
much  less  feel  certain  of  it.  How  does  the  young 
Mow  look  though  ?  *  Good  looking— eh  ?" 

''Exceedingly  like  his  father,  sir;  as  you  will 
admit  on  seeing  him.'' 

'^  He  must  have  changed  considerably,  then ;  for 
I  remember  he  was  supposed  to  bear  a  nearer  resem- 
bknoe  to  his  mother  and  her  family,  the  only  thing 
whidi  took  him  down  a  Httle  in  my  affection.  But 
hold ;  d — n  it,  I  am  disturbed  more  than  I  have  been 
this  long  time.  What  was  I  speaking  of,  Corbet  ?  I 
forget — ^by  the  way,  I  hope  this  is  not  a  bad  sign  of 
my  health." 

"You  were  talking  of  Dunroe,  sir,  and  Miss 
Goorlay's  marriage.'' 

"Oh,  yes,  so  I  was.  Well — ^yes — ^here  it  is, 
Corbet — ^is  it  not  possible  that  the  appearance  of  this 
young  man  at  this  particular  crisis — stepping  in,  as 
he  does,  between  Dunroe  and  the  very  property  his 
heart  is  set  upon — ^might  knock  the  thing  to  pieces  ? 
and  there  is  all  that  I  have  had  my  heart  set  upon  for 
years — ^that  grand  project  of  ambition  for  my  daughter 
— gone  to  the  winds,  and  she  must  put  up  with  some 
rascally  conmnoner,  after  all.'' 

"  It  is  certainly  possible,  sir ;  and  besides,  every 
one  knows  that  Lord  Dunroe  is  needy,  and  wants 
money  at  present  very  much." 

"In  any  event,  Corbet,  it  is  our  best  policy  to 
keep  this  discovery  a  profound  secret  till  after  the 
marriage,  when  it  can't  affect  Miss  Oourlay.  or  Lacly 
Dunroe  as  she  will  then  be." 
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''  Indeed,  I  agree  with  70a,  Sir  Thomas ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  you  had  better  see  your  son:  he  is  im- 
patient to  come  to  70U  and  his  sister.  It  was  only^ 
hte  last  night  that  the  secret  of  his  birth  was  made 
known  to  him/' 

*'  By  what  name  does  he  go?'* 

"  By  the  name  of  Ambrose  Oray,  sir ;  but  I  caimot 
teU  you  why  my  sister  gave  him  such  a  name,  nor 
where  she  got  it.  She  was  at  the  time  very  unsettled. 
Of  late  her  reason  has  returned  to  her  veiy  much, 
thank  God,  although  she  has  still  touches  of  her 
unfortunate  complaint ;  but  they  are  slight,  and  are 
getting  more  so  every  time  they  come.  I  trust  she 
will  soon  be  quite  well.'' 

The  baronet  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  speaker  with 
peculiar  steadiness. 

"  Corbet,"  said  he,  *'  you  know  you  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  my  confidence  of  late.  The  knowledge 
of  certain  transactions  which  reached  that  strange 
fellow  who  stopped  in  the  Mitre,  you  were  never 
able  to  account  for." 

"  And  never  will,  sir,  I  fear ;  I  can  make  nothing 
of  that." 

"  It  must  be  between  you  and  your  father  then; 
and  if  I  thought  so " 

He  paused,  however,  but  feared  to  proceed  with 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  threat,  feeling  that,  sofiur 
as  the  fate  of  poor  Fenton  was  concerned,  he  still  lay 
at  their  mercy. 

''  It  may  have  been  my  father.  Sir  Thomas,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  must,  too,  as  there  was  no  one 
else  could.  Our  best  plan,  however,  is  to  keep  qtdet 
and  not  provoke  him.     A  very  short  time  will  put  us 
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oat  of  liiB  power.     Fenton's  account  with  this  world 
IS  nearly  settled/' 

"  I  wish,  with  all  my  hearty  it  was  closed/'  ob- 
served the  other;  '' if s  a  dreadfiil  thing  to  fed  that 
yon  are  haUe  to  every  accident^  and  never  beyond 
the  reach  of  exposare.  To  me  such  a  thing  would 
be  death/' 

*^  Yon  need  entertain  no  apprehension,  Sir  Thomas. 
The  young  man  is  safe,  at  last ;  he  will  never  come 
to  fight,  yon  may  rest  assured.  But  about  your 
soa— wiD  you  not  see  him  ?" 

"Certainly:  order  the  carriage  and  fetch  him — 
quietly  and  as  secretly  as  you  can,  observe — ^his  sister 
most  see  him,  too ;  and  in  order  to  prepare  her,  I 
must  first  see  her.  Gk)  now,  and  lose  no  time  about  it/' 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  carriage.  Sir  Thomas; 
I  can  have  him  here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour/' 

Sir  Thomas  went  to  the  drawing-room  with  the 
ei^Mctation  of  finding  Lucy  there — a  proof  that  the 
disoovery  of  his  son  affected  him«  very  much,  and 
deeply;  for,  in  general,  his  habit  when  he  wanted  to 
^)eak  with  her  was  to  have  her  brought  to  the 
library,  which  was  his  fiEivourite  apartment.  She  was 
not  there,  however ;  and  without  ringing,  or  making 
any  further  inquiries,  he  proceeded  to  an  elegant 
little  boudoir f  formerly  occupied  by  her  mother  and 
berself^  before  tins  insane  persecution  had  rendered 
her  life  so  wretched.  The  chief  desire  of  her  heart 
now  was  to  look  at  and  examine  and  contemplate 
^ery  object  that  belonged  to  that  mother,  or  in 
whidi  she  ever  took  an  interest.  On  this  account, 
she  had  of  late  selected  this  boudoir  as  her  favourite 
apartment ;  and  here,  lying  asleep  upon  a  bo£a,  her 
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cheek  resting  upou  one  arm^  the  baronet  found  her. 
He  approached  calmly^  and  with  a  more  extnovdi- 
nary  combination  of  feelings  than  perhaps  he  had 
ever  experienced  in  his  life,  looked  npon  her ;  and 
whether  it  was  the  unprotected  helplessness  of  sleep, 
or  the  mournful  impress  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  that 
gave  such  a  touching  charm  to  her  beauty,  or  whether 
it  was  the  united  influence  of  both,  it  is  difficult  to 
say:  but  the  fnct  was,  that  for  an  instant  he  felt  one 
tooch  of  pity  nt  his  heart. 

"  She  is  evidently  unhappy,''  thought  he,  as  he 
ooutemplated  her,  ''  and  that  face,  lovely  as  it  is,  has 
become  the  exponent  of  niiaer}  and  distress.     Good 
heavens !     how  wan  she  is  1     how  pale !    and  how 
distinctly  do  those  beautiful  blue  veins  run  through 
her  white  and  death-like  temples !     Perhaps,  after 
aU,  I  am  wrong  in  urging  on  this  marriage.     Bat 
what  can  I  do  ?     I  have  no  fixed  principle  firom  any 
source  sufiicieutly  authentic  to  guide  me ;  no  creed 
which  I  can  believe.     This  life  is  everything  to  vs; 
for  what  do  we  know,  wliat  can  we  know,  of  another? 
And  yet,  could  it  be  that  for  my  indifference  to  what 
is   termed   revealed   tnith,    (3od  Almighty  is  now 
making  me  the  instrument  of  ray  own  punishment? 
But  how  can  I  receive  this  doctrine  ?  for  here,  before 
my  eyes,  is  not  the  innocent  suffering  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  the  guilty,  even  granting  that  I  am  ao  ? 
And  if  I  am  perversely  incredulous,  is  not  here  my 
son  restored  to  me,  as  if  to  reward  my  unbeUef  ?    It 

is  a  d d  maze,  and  I  shall  never  get  out  of  itj  a 

curse  to  know  that  the  most  we  can  ever  know  is, 
that  we  know — ^nothing.  Yet  I  will  go  on  with  this 
marriage.  Pale  as  that  brow  is,  I  must  see  it  en- 
circled by  the  coronet  of  a  countess;  I  must  see  her, 
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88  she  ought  to  be,  liigh  in  rank  as  ahe  is  in  trath,  in 
Tirtne,  in  true  dignity.  I  shall  force  the  world  to 
make  obeisance  to  her ;  and  I  shall  teach  her  after- 
wards to  des^Hse  it.  She  once  said  to  me, '  And  is  it 
to  gain  the  applause  of  a  world  you  hate  and  despise, 
tliat  you  wish  to  exalt  me  to  such  a  bauble  ?' — ^mean- 
ing  the  coronet.  I  replied,  '  Yes,  and  for  that  veiy 
reason.^     I  shall  not  now  disturb  her.'' 

He  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  he  noticed 
that  her  bosom  began  suddenly  and  rapidly  to  heaye, 
as  if  by  some  strong  and  fearful  agitation ;  and  a 
leries  of  dose,  painful  sobbings  proceeded  from  her 
luJf-dosed  lips.  This  tumult  went  on  for  a  little, 
when  at  length  it  was  terminated  by  one  long,  wild 
scream,  that  might  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  the 
very  agony  of  despair  itself;  .and  opening  her  eyes, 
8be  started  up,  her  face,  if  posrible,  paler  than  before, 
Bnd  her  eyes  filled  as  if  with  the  terror  of  some 
horrible  vision. 

"  No,*'  she  said,  "  the  sacrifice  is  complete — I  am 
your  wife :  but  there  is  henceforth  an  eternal  gulf 
betweoi  us,  across  which  you  shall  never  drag  me  I'' 

On  gazing  about  her  with  wild  and  disturbed  looks, 
she  paused  for  a  moment,  and,  seeing  her  father,  she 
rose  up,  and  with  a  countenance  changed  from  its 
wildness  to  one  in  which  was  depicted  an  expresssion 
60  wob^one,  so  deplorable,  so  full  of  sorrow,  that  it 
was  scarcely  in  human  nature,  hardened  into  the  in- 
diiiaticn  of  the  world's  worst  spirit,  not  to  feel  its  ir- 
resistible influence.  She  then  threw  her  arms  im- 
ploringly and  tenderly  about  his  neck,  and  looking 
into  his  eyes  as  if  she  were  suppUcating  for  immortal 
ndvation  at  his  hands,  she  said, "  Oh,  papa,  have  com^- 
passion  on  mel" 
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''  What's  the  matter^  lixkcy?  whafs  the  matter^  mj 
love?'' 

But  she  only  repeated  the  words — ''Oh,  V^f^  ^^^ 
pity  on  me  1  have  mercy  on  me,  papa  I  Save  me 
from  destmction — from  despair — from  madness  V 

''You  don't  answer  me,  diild.  You  have  been 
dreaming,  and'are  not  properly  awake." 

Still,  however,  the  arms — the  beautifnl  arms — 
dung  aroimd  his  neck ;  and  still  the  mournful  sup- 
plication was  repeated — 

"Oh,  {Mipa,  have  pity  upon  me!  Look  at  me !  Am  I 
not  your  daughter  ?  Have  mercy  upon  your  daughter, 
papa!"  And  still  she  dung  to  him;  and  stiQ 
those  eyes,  from  whidi  the  tears  now  flowed  in  tor- 
rents, were  imploring  him,  and  gazmg  through  his 
into  the  very  soul  within  him :  then  she  kissed  his 
lips,  and  hung  upon  him  as  upon  her  last  stay ;  and 
the  soft  but  mdting  accents  were  again  breathed 
mournfully  and  imploringly  as  before — "Oh,  have  pity 
upon  me,  beloved  papa — ^have  pity  upon  your  child  I" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Lucy?  what  are  you  asking, 
my  dear  girl  ?  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  I  can  to 
promote  your  happiness.     What  is  it  you  want  ?" 

"  I  fear  to  tdl  you,  papa ;  but  surdy  you  un- 
derstand me.  Oh,  rdent!  as  you  hope  for  Heaven's 
mercy,  pity  me.  I  have  for  your  sake  undertaken 
too  much.  I  have  not  strength  to  fulfil  the  task  I 
imposed  on  myself.  I  will  die;  you  will  see  me 
dead  at  your  feet,  and  then  your  kut  one  will  be 
gone.  You  will  be  alone ;  and  I  should  wish  to  live 
for  your  sake,  papa.  Look  upon  me !  I  am  your 
only  child — ^your  only  child — ^your  last,  as  I  said; 
and  do  not  make  your  last  and  only  one  miserable^ 
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miaenble — ^mad  I    Only  have  compassion  on  me,  and 
rekase  me  from  tbis  engagement/' 

The  baronef  s  eye  brightened  at  the  last  two  or  three 
aUnaons,  and  he  looked  upon  her  with  a  benignity 
that  filled  her  unhappy  heart  with  hope. 

"  Oh  speak,  papa/'  she  exclaimed,  ^'  speak.  I  see, 
I  fed,  that  you  are  about  to  give  me  comfort — to 
fill  my  heart  with  joy  1" 

''  I  am  indeed,  Lucy.  Listen  to  me,  and  restrain 
younelf.     You  are  not  my  only  child  V 

"  What  I"  she  exclaimed.  "  What  do  you  mean, 
pi^?     What  is  it?'' 

''Haye  strength  and  courage,  Lucy;  and  mark 
me,  no  noise  nor  rout  about  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
Your  brother  is  found — ^my  son  Thomas  is  found — 
and  you  will  soon  see  him ;  he  will  be  here  presently. 
Get  rid  of  this  fooUsh  dream  you've  had,  and  pre- 
pare to  recdve  him." 

"My  brother!"  she  exclaimed — "my  brother  I 
and  I  have  a  brother !  Then  God  has  not  deserted 
me;  I  shall  now  have  a  friend.  My  brother — ^my 
brother  I  But  is  it  posrible,  or  am  I  dreaming  stiU  ? 
Oh,  where  is  he,  papa  ?  Bring  me  to  him — ^is  he  in 
the  house  ?  Or  where  is  he  ?  Let  the  carriage  be 
ordered,  and  we  will  both  go  to  hiin.  Alas,  what 
may  not  the  poor  boy  have  suffered  I  What  priva- 
tions,  what  necessities,  what  distress  and  destitution 
may  he  not  have  suffered  I  But  thai;  matters  httle ; 
come  to  him.  In  want,  in  rags,  in  misery,  he  is 
wdcome — ^yes,  welcome ;  and,  oh^  how  much  more  if 
he  has  suffered !" 

"Have  patience,  duld;  he  will  be  here  by  and 
hye.'    You  cannot  long  to  see  him  more  than  I  do. 
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But,  Lucy,  listen  to  me;  for  the  present  we  mnst 
keep  his  discovery  and  restoration  to  us  a  profound 
secret/' 

''A  profound  secret  I  and  why  so^  P^mi?  ^^y 
should  we  keep  it  secret  ?  Is  it  not  a  drcamstanoe 
which  we  should  publish  to  the  world  with  delight 
and  gratitude  ?  Surely  you  will  not  bring  him  into 
this  house  like  a  criminal^  in  secresy  and  siloice? 
Should  the  lawful  heir  of  your  name  and  property  be 
suffered  to  enter  otherwise  than  as  becomes  him? 
Oh  that  I  could  see  him  1     Will  he  soon  be  hereV' 

''  How  your  tongue  runs  on,  you  foolish  girl^  with- 
out knowing  what  you  say/' 

"I  know  what  I  say,  papa.  I  know — I  feel — 
that  he  will  be  a  friend  to  me — ^that  he  will  share 
with  me  in  my  sorrows." 

"  Yes,  the  sorrows  of  being  made  a  countess." 

''And  a  wretched  woman,  papa.  Yes,  he  will 
sympathize  with,  sustain,  and  console  me.  Dear, 
dear  brother,  how  I  wish  to  see  you,  to  press  you  to 
my  heart,  and  to  give  you  a  sister's  tenderest  wel- 
come." 

"  Will  you  hear  me,  madam,"  said  he,  sternly ; 
"  I  desire  vou  to  do  so." 

"  Yes,  papa ;  excuse  me.  My  head  is  in  a  tumult 
of  joy  and  sorrow ;  but  for  the  present  I  will  forget 
myself.     Yes,  papa,  speak  on ;  I  hear  you." 

''  In  the  first  place,  .then,  it  is  absolutely  neccssair, 
for  reasons  which  I  am  not  vet  at  liberty  to  disclose 
to  you,  that  the  discovery  of  this  boy  should  be  kept 
strictly  secret  for  a  time." 

"  For  a  time,  papa,  but  not  long,  I  hope.  Hofr 
proud  I  shall  feel  to  go  out  with  him.     We  shall  be 
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inseparable;  and  if  he  wants  instractions,  I  shall 
teach  him  everything  I  know/' 

"  Arrange  iJl  that  between  yon  as  you  may,  only 
obfierre  me^  I  repeat.  None  in  this  house  know  of 
his  restoration  but  J,  yourself,  and  Corbet.  He 
most  not  live  here;  but  he  shall  want  neither  the 
comforts  nor  the  elegancies  of  life,  at  aU  events.  This 
is  enough  for  the  present,  so  mark  my  words,  and 
abide  by  them/' 

He  then  left  her,  and  retired  to  his  private  room, 
where  he  unlocked  a  cabinet  from  which  he  took  out 
some  papers,  and  having  added  to  them  two  or  three 
par^raphs,  he  read  the  whole  over  from  beginning 
to  end,  then  locked  them  up  again,  and  returned  to 
tiie  hbrary. 

The  reader  may  perceive  that  this  imexpected  dis- 
covery enabled  the  baronet  to  extricate  himself  from 
a  situation  of  much  difficulty  with  respect  to  Lucy ; 
nor  did  he  omit  to  avail  himself  of  it,  in  order  to 
pre  a  new  turn  to  her  feelings.  The  affectionate 
girFs  heart  was  now  in  a  tumult  of  delight,  checked, 
bovever,  so  obviously  by  the  gloomy  retrospection 
of  the  obligation  she  had  imposed  upon  herself,  that 
£rom  time  to  time  she  could,  not  repress  those  short 
sobs  by  which  recent  grief,  as  in  the  case  of  cliildren 
who  are  soothed  after  crying,  is  frequently  indicated. 
Next  to  the  hated  marriage,  however,  that  which 
pressed  most  severely  upon  her,  was  the  recollection 
of  the  manly  and  admirable  qualities  of  him  whom 
she  had  now  for  ever  lost,  especiaUy  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  Dimroe.  The  former,  for  some  time 
past,  had  been  much  engaged  in  attempting  to  trace 
Fenton,  as  weH  as  in  business  connected  with  his  own 
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fortunes ;  and  yet  so  high  was  his  feeling  of  goierosity 
and  honour,  that^  if  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own 
will,  he  would  have  postponed  every  exerticm  for  the 
establishment  of  his  just  rights^  until  death  should 
have  prevented  at  least  one  honoured  individual  from 
experiencing  the  force  of  the  blow  which  must  neoes-, 
sarily  be  inflicted  on  him  by  his  proceedings. 

At  the  moment  when  the  baronet  was  giving  such 
an  adroit  turn  to  the  distracted  state  of  his  dau^ter's 
mind,  the  Stranger  resolved  to  see  Spelman,  who  was 
then  preparing  to  visit  France^  as  agent  in  his  affairs, 
he  himself  having  preferred  staying  near  Lucy,  from 
an  apprehension  that  his  absence  might  induce  Sir 
Thomas  Gourlay  to  force  on  her  marriage.  On  pass- 
ing through  the  hall  of  his  hotel,  he  met  his  friend 
Father  M'Snug,  who,  much  to  his  surprise,  looked 
care-worn  and  perplexed,  having  lost  since  he  saw 
him  last  much  of  his  natural  cheerfulness  and  easy 
simplicity  of  character.  He  looked  travel-stained  too, 
and  altogether  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  on  whose 
kind  heart  something  unpleasant  was  pressing. 

*'  My  excellent  friend,'^  said  he,  '^  I  am  heartalf 
glad  to  see  you.  But  how  is  this?  you  look  as  if 
something  was  wrong,  and  you  have  been  travellu^. 
Come  up  stairs ;  and  if  you  have  any  lengthened  stay 
to  make  in  town,  consider  yourself  my  guest.  Nay, 
as  it  is,  you  must  stop  with  me.  Here,  Dandy — 
here,  you  Dulcimer,  bring  in  this  gentleman's  lug- 
gage,  and  attend  him  punctually.'' 

Dandy,  who  had  been  coming  from  the  kitchen  at 
the  time,  was  about  to  comply  with  his  orders,  when 
he  was  prevented  by  the  priest. 

"Stop,    Dandy,   you   thief.     My   lu^age,   sir! 
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Troth,  tlie  only  luggage  I  have  is  this  bundle  under 
my  arm.  As  to  my  time  in  town,  sir,  I  hope  it 
wont  be  long;  but  long  or  short,  I  must  stop  at  my 
ouM  place,  the  Brazen  Head,  for  sorra  'n  hour's  com« 
fart  I  could  have  in  any  other  place,  many  thanks 
to  you.  I'm  now  on  my  way  to  it ;  but  I  thought 
rd  give  you  a  call  when  passing.'' 

They  then  proceeded  up  stairs  to  the  Stranger's 
room,  where  brealdfist  was  soon  provided  for  the 
priest,  who  expressed  an  anxiety  to  know  how  the 
Stranger's  affairs  proceeded,  and  Mihether  any  satis- 
fiu^ry  trace  of  poor  Fenton  had  been  obtained. 

'^  Nothing  satisfactory  has  turned  up  in  either 
caae,"  replied  the  Stranger.  '^  No  additional  clue  to 
the  poor  young  fellow  has  been  got,  and  still  my  own 
affiairs  are  far  firom  bdng  complete.  The  loss  of 
important  documents  obtained  by  myself  in  France, 
will  render  it  necessary  for  Spelman  to  proceed  to 
diat  country,  in  order  to  procure  fresh  copies.  I 
had  intended  to  accompany  him  myself;  but  I  have 
changed  my  mind  on  that  point,  and  prefer  remain- 

confidence,  but  who  unfortunately  took  to  drink  and 
worse  vices,  robbed  me  of  them,  and  has  fled  to 
America  with  a  pretty  Frenchwoman,  after  having 
abandoned  his  wife." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  priest,  "  that  is  the  old 
story;  first  drink,  and  after  that  wickedness  of  every 
description.  Ah,  sir,  it's  a  poor  wretched  world,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  as  God  made  it;  and  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  act  an  honest  and  a  useful  part 
in  it,  at  all  events." 

"  You  seem  depressed,  sir,  I  think,"  observed  the 
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Stranger ;  "  I  hope  there  is  nothing  \n!tmg.  If  there 
is,  command  my  serTices,  my  friendship,  my  porae; 
in  each,  in  ail,  command  me/' 

^'  Many  thanks,  many  thanks,'^  retomed  the  other, 
seizing  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  whilst  the  tears  M 
from  his  ^es.  "  I  wish  there  were  more  in  the  world 
like  you.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  me,  howerer, 
but  what  I  will  be  able,  I  hope,  to  set  right  soon/' 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  allow  any  false  delicacy  to 
stand  in  your  way  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,''  said 
the  Stranger.  "  I  possess  not  only  the  wish  but  the 
ability  to  serve  you ;  and  if " 

''  No,  now,"  repUed  the  priest ;  "  sorra  thing  to 
signify  is  wrong  with  me.  Gk>d  Uess  you  though,  and 
he  will  too,  and  prodper  your  honourable  endeavours. 
I  must  go  now :  I  have  to  call  on  old  Corbet,  and  if 
I  can  influence  him  to  assist  you  in  tracing  that  poor 
young  man  I  will  do  it.  He  is  hard  and  cuiming,  I 
know  I  but  then  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  fear  of 
death,  which,  indeed,  is  the  only  argument  likely  to 
prevail  with  him.'' 

''  You  should  dine  with  me  to-day,"  said  his  friend, 
''  but  that  I  am  mysdtf  engaged  to  dine  with  Dean 
Palmer,  where  I  am  to  meet  the  colonel  of  the 
Thirty-third,  and  some  of  the  officers.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  dined  out  since  I  came  to  the  country. 
The  colonel  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  can  be  de- 
pended on." 

*'  The  dean  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Lady  Gourlay's, 
is  he  not  ?" 

''  He  is." 

"  Yes,  and  what  is  better  still,  he  is  an  excellent 
man,  and  a  good  Christian.     I  wish  tiiere  were  more 
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like  him  ia  the  country.  I  know  the  good  done  by 
him  in  my  own  neighbourhood^  where  he  hiQs  esta- 
blished, by  his  indiTidual  exertions,  two  admirable 
inBtitations  for  the  poor — a  savings  bank  and  a  loan 
fiind — to  the  manifest  relief  of  every  struggling  man 
vho  is  known  to  be  industrious  and  honest ;  and  see 
the  coii^equences — he  is  loved  and  honoured  by  all 
vho  know  him,  for  he  is  perpetually  doing  good.'' 

''  Your  own  bishop  is  not  behind  hand  in  offices 
of  benevolence  and  charity,  any  more  than  Dean 
Pafaner,''  observed  the  Stranger. 

*'  In  troth^  you  may  say  so/'  replied  the  other. 
"  With  the  piety  and  humility  of  an  apostle,  he  pos- 
sesses the  most  child-like  simplicity  of  heart;  to 
vhich  I  may  add  learning  the  most  profoimd  and 
exteD8i?e.  His  private  charity  to  the  poor  will 
always  cause  himself  to  be  ranked  among  their 
number.  I  wish  every  dean  and  bishop  in  the  two 
dmrches  resembled  the  Christian  men  we  speak  of, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  countiy." 

"  Mr.  Spelman,  I  know,  stands  well  with  you.  I 
beUeve,  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  does  also 
with  the  people." 

"You  may  be  certain  of  that,  my  dear  sir.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  attomies  who  is  not  a  rogue,  but  what 
is  stili  more  extraordinary,  an  honest  man  and  an 
excellent  landlord.  I  will  tell  you,  now,  what  he  did 
some  time  ago.  He  has  property,  you  know,  in  my 
paiidi.  On  that  property  an  arrear  of  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  pounds  had  accumulated.  Now,  this 
arrear,  in  consideration  of  the  general  depression  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  he  not  only  wiped 
(^,  faiit  abated  the  rents  ten  per  cent.     Again,  when 
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a  certain  impost,  which  shaU  be  nameless  (titiie),  be- 
came a  settled  charge  upon  the  lands,  under  a  com- 
position act,  instead  of  charging  it  against  the  tenants, 
he  paid  it  himself,  never  calling  upon  a  tenant  to  pay 
one  farthing  of  it.  Now,  I  mention  these  things  as 
an  example  to  be  held  up  and  imitated  by  those  who 
hold  landed  property  in  general,  many  of  wh^pi,  the 
Lord  knows,  require  such  an  example  badly ;  but  I 
must  not  stop  here.  Our  friend  Spehnan  has  done 
more  than  this. 

''  For  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  purchased  {<x 
and  supplied  his  tenants  with  flax  seed,  and  for  which, 
at  the  subsequent  gale  time,  in  October,  they  merely 
repay  him  the  cost  price,  without  interest  or  any 
other  charge  save  that  of  carriage. 

'^  He  also  gives  his  tenantry,  free  of  all  charge,  as 
much  turf-bog  as  is  necessary  for  the  abundant  supply 
of  their  own  fuel. 

"  He  has  all  along  paid  the  poor-rates,  without 
charging  one  farthing  to  the  tenant. 

'^  During  a  season  of  potato  blight,  he  foigave 
every  tenant  paying  under  ten  pounds  half  a  year's 
rent;  under  twenty,  a  quarter's  rent;  and  over  it, 
twenty  per  cent.  Now  it  is  such  landlords  as  this 
that  are  the  best  benefactors  to  the  people,  to  the 
country,  and  ultimately  to  themselves;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, we  cannot  get  them  to  think  so;  and  I 
ear  that  nothing  but  the  iron  scoui^  4>f  necessity 
will  ever  teach  them  their  duty,  and  then,  like  most 
other  knowledge  derived  from  the  same  painful  sonroe, 
it  will  probably  come  too  late.  One  would  imagine 
a  landlord  ought  to  know  without  teaching  that  when 
he  presses  his  tenantzy  until  they  fall  he  must  him* 
self  fell  with  them.     Troth,  I  must  be  off  now.** 
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"  Wdly  then^  promise  to  dine  with  me  to-monx>w/' 
"  K I  can  I  vniH,  tfaen^  with  pleasure ;  but  still  it 
msT  be  oat  of  my  power.   TU  try,  however.   Whaf  s 
your  hoar  ?*' 
"  Svit  your  own  convenience :  name  it  yonrself.'^ 
"  Good  honest  old  five  o'clock^  dien;  that  is  if  I 
on  come  at  all,  bat  if  I  cannot^  don't  be  disap- 
pointed.    The  Lord  knows  Til  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  come,  at  any  rate;  and  if  I  £ul,  it  wont  be 
my  heart  that  will  hinder  me.'' 

a 

When  he  had  gone,  the  stranger,  after  a  panse, 
nmg  hts  bell,  and  in  a  few  moments  Dandy  Doldmer 
made  his  ^>pearance. 

"  Dandy,"  said  his  master,  "  I  fear  we  are  never 
likely  to  trace  this  woman,  Mrs.  Norton,  whom  I  am 
80  anxioas  to  find." 

^  Begad,  plaise  yonr  hononr,  and  it  isn't  bat  there's 
ttiough  of  them  to  be  had.  Sure  if  s  a  levy  I'm 
hooldin'  every  day  in  the  week  wid  them,  and  only 
that  I'm  engaged,  as  they  say,  I'd  be  apt  to  tarn 
some  o'  them  into  Mrs.  Doldmer." 
«  How  is  that.  Dandy  ?" 

"Why,  sir,  I  gave  oat  that  yoa're  yoong  and 
handsome,  God  pardon  me." 

''  How,  sirra,"  said  his  master,  laaghing — "  do  yon 
mean  to  say  that  I  am  not?" 

"  WeU,  sir,  wait  till  yon  hear,  and  then  yon  may 
answer  yourself;  as  for  me,  afther  what  I've  seen,  I'll 
not  mi^ertake  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  I 
suppose  I'm  an  ugly  fellow  myself,  and  yet  I  know  a 
sartin  fair  one  thaf  s  not  of  that  opinion — ahem  P' 

'^  Make  yourself  intelligible  in  the  me-***^-^  " 
his  master :  '^  I  don't  properly  understp 

VOL.  HI.  D 
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*^  TlMit'B  just  what  theMrs.Nort(»8  saj,  your  honour. 
*I  don^t  underatand  700^  nr '/  and  that  is  bekaise  you 
keep  me  in  the  dark,  and  that  I  can't  explain  to  diem 
properly  what  you  want ;  divil  a  thing  but  an  orack 
you've  made  of  me.  Bat  as  to  beauty— only  listen, 
sir.  This  monyn'  theie  came  a  woman  to  me  wid  a 
thin,  sharp  fiice,  a  fiery  eye  that  looked  as  if  she  had 
a  drop  in  it,  or  was  goin'  to  fight  a  north-wester,  and 
a  thin,  red  nose  that  was  nothing  dsethanr  a  stumer. 
She  was,  moreover,  a  good  deal  of  the  gentleman  o& 
the  upper  lip — ^not  to  mention  two  or  three  sqwrate 
plantations  of  the  same  growth  on  difierent  parts  of 
the  chin.  Altogether,  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
her  appearaiice.'' 

*^  You  are  too  descriptive,  Dandy,"  said  his  master, 
after  enjoying  the  description,  however ;  ''  come  to 
the  point/' 

''  Ay,  thaf  s  just  what  she  said,''  replied  Dandy, 
<'  coaxing  the  point  of  her  nose  wid  her  finger  and 
thumb :  '  Come  to  the  point,'  saad  she,  '  mention  the 
sarvices  your  master  requires  firom  me.' 

'* '  From  you' — says  I,  lodkin'  astonished,  as  yoa 
may  suppose*—'  from  you,  ma'am?' 

'''Yes,  my  good  man,  firom  me;  I'm  Mrs-Norton.' 

" 'Are  you^  indeed,  ma'am,' says  I;  'I  hope  you're 
well,  Mrs.  Norton.  My  master  will  be  ddighted  to 
see  you.' 

"  '  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?'  she  asked, 

"'Young  and  handsome,  ma^am,'  says  I;  'quite 
a  janious  in  beauty.' 

'"Wdl,'  says  my  lady,  'so  finr  so  good;  I'm 
young  and  handsome  myself  as.  you  see^  and  I  dare 
say  we'll  live  happily  enough  together;'  and  as  she 
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ipoke^  she  pushed  up  aa  old  boddice  that  was  tied 
roond  something  that  resembled  a  dried  i^eleton^ 
▼hich  it  only  touched  at  points^  like  a  reel  in  a 
bottle^  strivin/  of  course^  to  show  off  a  good  figure; 
she  fbessk  winked  both  eyea,  as  if  she  was  meetin'  a 
doud  o^  dust,  and  agin  shuttiu^  one,  as  if  she  was 
co?mn'  me  wid  a  rifle,  whispered — *  You'll  find  me 
generous,  may  be,  if  you  desarve  it.  m  increase 
your  aHowances  qfther  our  marriage/ 

''  ^Thanks,  ma'am,'  sajrs  I,  '  bnt  my masther  isn't 
amanyin'  man — ^unfortunately,  he  ia  married;  stilly 
ssys  I,  recoverin'  myself — ^for  it  struck  me  that  she 
m^ht  be  the  right  woman,  after  all — '  although  he's 
married,  his  wife's  an  invalid ;  so  that  if  s  likely  you 
may  be  the  lady  still.  Were  you  ever  in  France, 
ma'am?' 

'' '  No,'  says  she,  tossing  up  the  stunner  I  spoke 
of—*  I  never  was  in  France ;  but  I  was  in  Tipperary, 
if  that  would  sarve  him.' 

"  I  shook  my  head,  your  honour,  as  much  as  to 
say— <  It's  no  go  tiiis  time.' 

"  *  Ma'am,'  says  I,  '  thaf  s  unfortunate  —  my 
masther,  when  he  gets  a  loose  leg,  will  never  marry 
any  woman  that  has  not  been  in  France,  and  can 
dince  the  fandango  like  &  Frenchman.' 

**'!  am  sorry  for  his  taste,'  says  she,  'and  for 
jornrs,  too ;  but,  at  all  events,  you  had  better  go  up 
sod  tell  him  that  111  walk  down  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street^  and  then  he  can  see  what  he  has  lost,  and 
fed  what  France  has  cost  him.' 

"  She  then  walked,  sir,  or  rather  sailed,  down  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  holdin'  up  her  clothes  behind, 
to  show  a  pair  of  legs  like  telescopes,  with  her  head 
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to  its  fbU  height^  and  one  eye  sqnintin^  to  the  hotel, 
like  a  crow  lookin'  into  a  marrow  bone/' 

"  Well/'  said  his  nuurtier^  "  but  I  don't  see  the 
object  of  all  this" 

"  Why,  the  object,  sir,  is  to  show  you  that  it's 
not  so  aisey  to  know  whether  a  person's  young  and 
handsome  or  not.  You,  sir,  think  yourself  both; 
and  so  did  the  old  skeleton  I'm  spakin'  of." 

"  I  see  your  moral.  Dandy,"  replied  his  master, 
laughing ;  '^  at  all  events  make  eyery  possible  inquiry, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  quiet  way.  More  depends 
upon  it  than  you  can  imagine.  Not,"  he  added,  in 
a  kind  of  half  soliloquy,  "  that  I  am  acting  in  this 
affair  from  motives  of  a  mere  personal  nature ;  I  am 
now  only  the  representative  of  another's  wishes,  and 
on  that  account,  more  than  from  any  result  affectmg 
myself,  do  I  proceed  in  it." 

*'  I  wish  I  knew,  sir,"  said  Dandy,  **  what  kind  of 
a  woman  this  Mrs.  Norton  is ;  whether  she's  old  or 
young,  handsome  or  otherwise.  At  all  events  I 
think  I  may  confine  myself  to  them  that's  young  and 
handsome.  If  s  always  pleasanter,  sir,  and  more 
agreeable  to  deal  with  a  hands ^" 

"  Confine  yourself  to  truth,  sir,"  replied  his  master, 
sharply ;  ''  make  prudent'  inquiries,  and  in  doing  so 
act  like  a  man  of  sense  and  discretion,  and  don't 
attempt  to  indulge  in  your  buffoonery  at  my  expense. 
No  woman  named  Norton  can  be  the  individual  I 
want  to  find,  who  has  not  lived  for  some  years  in 
France.  That  is  a  sufficient  test ;  and  if  you  should 
come  in  the  way  of  the  woman  I  am  seeking,  who 
alone  can  answer  this  description,  I  shall  make  it 
worth  your  while  to  have  succeeded. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THIS  F&IEST  ASKS  TOR  A  LOAN  07  PIFTT   GUINEAS,  AND    OFFEBS 
FRENBT  THE  BOBBER  AS  SECURITT. 

• 

Whilst  Father  M^Snug  was  wending  his  way  to 
Constitation-hill  from  the  Brazen  Head,  where  he  had 
deposited  his  little  bundle  containing  three  shirts,  two 
or  three  cravats,  and  as  many  pairs  of  stockings,  a 
dialogue  was  taking  place  in  old  Corbet's  with  which 
we  must  make  the  r^der  acquainted.  He  is  already 
aware  that  Corbef  s  present  wife  was  his  second,  and 
that  she  had  a  daughter  by  her  first  marriage,  who  had 
gone  abroad  to  the  East  Indies,  many  years  ago,  with 
her  husband.  This  woman  was  no  other  than  Mrs. 
M'Bride,  wife  of  the  man  who  had  abandoned  her  for 
theFrench  girl,  as  had  been  mentioned  by  the  Stranger 
to  Father  M'Snug,  and  who  had,  as  was  supposed, 
doped  with  her  to  America.  Such  certainly  wa3 
M'Bride's  intention,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
New  World  would  have  been  edified  by  the  admirable 
example  of  these  two  moralists,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  M'Bride,  herself  as  shrewd  as  the  French 
woman,  and  burthened  with  as  Uttle  honesty  as  the 
husband,  had  traced  them  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
on  the  very  first  night  of  their  disappearance ;  where, 
whilst  they  lay  overcome  with  sleep  and  the  influence 
of  the  rosy  god,  she  contrived  to  lessen  her  husband 
of  the  pocketbook  which  he  had  helped  himself  to 
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from  his  master's  escrutoirej  with  the  OLoeption^  am- 
ply, of  the  papers  in  question,  which,  not  being  mon^, 
possessed  in  her  eyes  but  little  value  to  her.  She  had 
read  them^  however;  and  as  she  had  through  her 
husband  become  acquainted  with  their  object,  she 
determined  on  leaving  them  in  his  hands,  witii  a  hope 
that  they  might  become  the  means  of  oompromisiiig 
matters  with  his  master,  and  probably  of  gaining  a 
reward  for  their  restomtion.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  so  happened,  that  that  gentleman  did  not  miss  them 
until  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland ;  but,  on 
putting  matters  together,  and  comparing  the  flight  of 
MHBride  with  the  loss  of  his  property,  he  concluded, 
with  everything  short  of  certainty,  that  the  latter  was 
the  thief. 

Old  Corbet  and  this  woman  were  seated  in  the 
little  back  paiiour  whilst  Mrs.  Corbet  kept  the  shc^, 
so  that  their  conversation  could  take  a  freear  range  in 
her  absence. 

''  And  so  yon  tell  me,  Kate,''  said  the  latter,  ''  that 
the  vagabond  has  come  back  to  the  country?'' 

"I  seen  him  with  my  own  ^es,''  she  refdied;  ''there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  it." 

''  And  he  doesn't  suspect  you  of  takin'  the  money 
from  him  ?" 

"  No  more  than  he  does  you ;  so  far  fix>m  that,  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it's  the  Frendi  woman  he 
suspects." 

"  But  hadn't  you  better  call  on  him?  that  is,  if  you 
know  where  he  lives.  May  be  he's  sorry  for  kavin' 
you." 

''  He,  the  villain !  No ;  you  don't  know  the  life 
he  led  me.    If  he  was  my  husband — as  unfortunately 
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be  is — a  thcmaud  times  over,  a  single  day  I^U  never 
live  with  him.  This  himeness,  that  TU  carry  to  my 
graTe,  is  his  work.  Oh,  no ;  death  any  time  sooner 
than  that.'' 

^  Wdl/'  said  the  old  man,  after  a  long  pause,  ''it's 
a  strange  stoiy  you've  tould  me ;  and  I'm  sorry,  for 
Loid  CuUamore's  sake,  to  hear  it.  He's  one  o'  the 
good  oidd  gentlemen  that's  now  so  scarce  in  the 
country.  But  tell  me,  do  you  know  where  MHBride 
fires?" 

"  No,"  she  replied,  ''  I  do  not,  neither  do  I  care 
much ;  hut  I'd  be  glad  that  his  old  master  had  back 
his  papers.  There's  a  woman  supposed  to  be  livin' 
in  this  country  that  could  prove  this  Stranger's  case, 
and  he  came  over  here  to  find  her  out  if  he  could." 

*'  Do  you  know  her  name  ?" 

''  No ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  it,  or,  if  I  did, 
I  can't  at  all  rem^nber  it.  M'Bride  mentioned  a 
woman,  but  I  don't  think  he  named  her." 

''At  all  events,"  replied  Corbet,  "it  doesn't 
signify.  I  hope  whatever  steps  they're  takin'  against 
that  good  ould  nobleman  will  fisul ;  and  if  I  had  the 
papers  you  spake  of  this  minute  I'd  put  them  into 
the  fire.  In  the  mane  time  try  and  make  out  where 
TOUT  vagabone  of  a  husband  lives,  or,  rather,  set 
Ginty  to  woik,  as  she  and  you  are  livin'  together, 
and  no  doubt  she'll  soon  ferret  him  out." 

"I  can't  understand  Ginty  at  all,"  replied  the 
woman.  "  I  think,  although  she  has  given  up  fortune 
teUin',  that  her  head's  not  altogether  right  yet. 
She  talks  of  workin'  out  some  prophecy  that  she 
tonld  Sir  Thomas  Oourlay  about  himself  and  his 
daogbter.' 
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"  She  may  talk  as  much  about  that  as  she  likes,^ 
replied  the  old  fellow.  '^  She  called  him  pluiii 
Thomas  Gourlay,  didn't  she;  and  said  he'd  be 
stripped  of  his  title  V 

"  So  she  told  me;  and  that  his  daughter  would  be 
married  to  Lord  Dunroe/' 

"  Ay^  and  so  she  tould  mypelf ;  but  there  she's  in 
the  dark.  The  daughter  wiU  be  Lady  Dunro^  no 
doubt^  for  they're  goin'  to  be  married;  but  she's 
takin'  a  bad  way  to  work  out  the  prophecy  against 
the  father  by — ^hem '* 

"  By  what  ?" 

''  Vm  not  free  to  mention  it^  Kate ;  but  this  very 
day  it's  to  take  place,  and  I  suppose  ifll  soon  be 
known  to  everybody.*' 

'^  Well,  but  sure  you  might  mention  it  to  me.'' 

'^  I'll  make  a  baigain  with  you^  then.  Set  Ginty 
to  work ;  let  her  find  out  your  husband ;  get  me  the 
papers  you  spake  of,  and  111  tell  you  all  about  it." 

'^  With  all  my  heart,  &ther.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
care  if  you  had  them  this  minute.  Let  Ginty  try  her 
hand,  and  if  she  can  succeed,  well  and  good." 

"  Well,  Kate,"  said  her  father,  "  I'm  gkd  I  seen 
you;  but  I  think  it  was  your  duty  to  call  upon  me 
long  before  this." 

''  I  would,  but  that  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  see 
me ;  -  and,  besides,  Ginty  told  me  it  was  better  not 
for  some  time.  She  kept  me  back,  or  I  would  have 
come  months  ago." 

''  Ay,  ay ;  she  has  some  devil's  scheme  in  view 
that'll  end  in  either  nothing  or  something.  Good 
bye,  now;  get  me  these  papers,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what'll  be  worth  hearin'." 

Inmiediately  after  her  departure  Father  M'Snng 
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entered,  and  found  Corbet  behind  bis  counter  as 
usoaL  Each  on  looking  at  the  other  was  much 
struck  by  his  evident  appearance  for  the  worse;  a 
circumstance^  however^  which  caused  no  observation 
nntQ  after  they  had  gone  into  the  little  back  room/' 

jCorbefs  countenance,  in  addition  to  a  careworn 
\o6kf  and  a  consequent  increase  of  emaciation,  pre- 
sented a  yery  difficult  study  to  the  physiognomist, 
a  study  not  unobserved  by  the  priest  himself.  It 
was  indicative  of  the  conflicting  resolutions  which  had 
for  some  time  past  been  alternating  in  his  mind;  but 
80  roguishly  was  each  resolution  veiled  by  an  assumed 
expression  of  an  opposite  nature,  that  although  the 
general  inference  was  true,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  whole 
£ice  made  it  individually  fidse.  Let  us  suppose,  by 
way  of  illustration,  that  a  man  whose  heart  is  full  of 
jov  successfully  puts  on  a  look  of  grief,  and  vice  versd. 
Of  course  the  physiognomist  will  be  mistaken  in  the 
ccmclusiona  he  draws  from  each  individual  expression, 
although  correct  in  perceiving  that  there  are  before 
him  the  emotions  of  joy  and  grief;  the  only  difference 
being  that  disamulation  has  put  wrong  labels  upon 
each  emotion. 

"  Anthony,'^  said  his  reverence,  after  having  taken 
a  seat,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  such  a  change  upon  you 
for  the  worse.  You  are  very  much  broken  down 
since  I  saw  you  last ;  and,  although  I  don't  wish  to 
become  a  messenger  of  bad  news,  I  feel  that,  as  a 
de^yman,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  so/' 

"  Troth,  your  reverence,^'  replied  the  other,  ^'  Vm 
Bonry  that  so  fiir  as  bad  looks  goes  I  must  return 
Ae  compliment.  It  grieves  me  to  see  you  look  so 
iU,  sir.'' 
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''  I  know  I  look  iU/'  replied  the  other;  ^'aod  I 
know  too  that  these  hints  are  sent  to  us  in  mercj, 
with  a  fatherly  design  on  the  part  of  our  Creator, 
that  we  may  make  the  necessary  prqiarations  for  the 
change,  the  awful  diange,  that  is  before  us." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  sir,  ifs  trae  ^loogfa,''  replied  Corbet, 
whose  Tisage  had  become  much  blanks  at  this  serious 
intimation,  notwithstanding  his  hypocrisy;  ^'ifa  tnie 
enou^,  sir;  too  true,  indeed,  if  we  oould  only 
remember  it  as  we  ought*  Have  you  been  unwell,  sir?^' 

''  Not  in  my  bodily  health,  thank  God,  but  Pre 
got  into  trouble ;  and  what  is  more,  Vm  coming  to 
you,  Anthony,  with  a  firm  hope  that  you  will  bring 
me  oat  of  if 

"  The  trouble  can't  be  rery  great  then,'^  replied 
the  apprehenaiye  old  knave,  '^  or  /  wouldn't  be  able  to 
doit," 

''Anthony,^'  said  the  priest;  ^'I  have  known  yon 
a  long  time,  now  forty  years  at  least,  and  you  need 
not  be  told  that  I've  stood  by  some  of  your  firieods 
when  th^  wanted  it  When  your  daughter  ran 
away  with  that  M'Bride,  I  got  him  to  many  her,  a 
thing  he  was  veiy  unwilling  to  do;  and  which  I 
believe^  only  for  me,  he  would  not  have  done.  On 
that  occasion  you  know  I  advanced  twenty  guineas  to 
enable  them  to  begin  &e  world,  and  to  keep  the 
fellow  with  her ;  and  I  did  this  all  for  the  best,  and 
not  without  the  hope  ^her  that  you  would  see  me 
reimbursed  for  what  you  ought  as  her  fiitber  to  have 
given  them  yourself  I  spoke  to  you  onae  or  twice 
about  it,  but  you  lent  me  the  deaf  ear  as  £btej  call  it, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  you  never  had  ekber  tlie 
manliness  nor  the  honesty  to  repay  me." 
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''  Ay/'  lepfied  Coxbety  nidi  one  of  Us  usual  grins, 
"  Yoa  Tolunteered  to  be  generous  to  a  profligate,  irho 
drank  it,  and  took  to  the  army." 

"  Do  you  then  Tohmteer  to  be  generous  to  an 
honest  man;  /  wili  neither  drink  it,  nor  take  to  the 
army.  If  he  took  to  the  army,  he  didn't  do  so  with- 
out taking  your  daughter  along  with  him.  I  spoke 
to  Sir  Edward  Grourlay,  who  threatmed  to  write  to 
his  colonel;  and  through  the  interference  of  tilie 
same  humane  geufleman  I  got  permission  for  him  to 
bring  Mb  wife  along  with  him.  These  are  drcum- 
stances  that  you  ought  not  to  forget,  Anthony .'' 

'^  I  don't  forget  them,  but  sure  jrou're  always  in 
somebody's  affieurs ;  always  goin  security  for  some  of 
your  poor  parishioners ;  and  then,  when  they're  not 
able  to  pay,  down  comes  the  responsibility  upon  you." 
''  I  cannot  see  a  poor  honest  man  straggling  and 
industrious  at  a  loss  for  a  firiendly  act.  No ;  sorra 
one  o'  me  ever  could  stand  it,  so  long  as  I  had  it  in 
my  power  to  asast  him." 

"  And  whaf  s  wrong  now,  if  if  s  a  feir  question  ?" 
"  Two  or  three  things ;  none  of  them  veiy  large, 
but  amounting  in  all  to  about  fifty  guineas." 
"  Whew !— fifty  guineas !" 
**  Ay,  indeed ;  fifty  guineas,  which  you  will  lend 
me  on  my  own  security." 

"Rfty  guineas  to  you?  Don't  I  know  you? 
Why  if  you  had  a  thousand,  let  alone  fifty,  if  s 
among  the  poor  &  the  parish  they'd  be  afore  a  week. 
Padth,  I  know  you  too  well.  Father  Peter." 

"  You  know  me,  man  alive — ^yes,  you  do  know  me; 
aad  it  is  just  because  you  do  that  I  expect  you  will 
lead  me  the  money.     You  wouldn't  wish  to  see  my 
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little  things  pulled  about  and  auctioned ;  my  lavghf 
little  library  gone ;  nor  would  you  wish  to  see  me 
and  poor  Freney  the  Bobber  separated.  Big  Buly 
desaved  me^  the  thief;  but  I  found  him  out  at  lasL 
Money  I  know  is  a  great  temptation^  and  so  is  mate 
when  trusted  to  a  shark  like  him ;  but  any  way^  may 
the  Lord  pardon  the  blackguard!  and  thafs  the 
worst  I  wish  him/' 

There  are  some  situations  in  life  where  conscience 
is  more  awakened  by  comparison^  or  perhiq^s  we  should 
say  by  the  force  of  contrast^  than  by  all  the  power  of 
reason^  religion^  or  philosophy^  put  togeth^^  and 
advancing  against  it  in  their  proudest  pomp  and  for- 
mality. The  child-like  simplicity  for  instance  of  this 
good  and  benevolent  man,  earnest  and  eccentric  as  it 
was,  occasioned  reflections  more  painful  and  touching 
to  the  callous  but  timid  heart  of  this  old  manceuvrer 
than  could  whole  homilies,  or  the  most  serious  and 
lengthened  exhortations. 

''  I  am  near  death/'  thought  he,  as  he  looked  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  priest,  from  which  there  now 
beamed  an  emanation  of  regret,  not  for  his  difficol- 
ties,  for  he  had  foi^tten  them,  but  for  his  knavish  ser- 
vant,— ^so  simple,  so  natural,  so  aflPecting,  so  benevoIeDt, 
that  Corbet  was  deeply  struck  by  them,  '^  I  am  near 
death/'  he  proceeded,  "  and  what  would  I  not  give  to 
have  within  me  a  heart  so  pure  and  free  from  villanv 
as  that  ipan.  He  has  made  me  feel  more  by  thinkin' 
of  what  goodness  and  piety  can  do,  than  I  ever  fdt 
in  my  life;  and  now  if  he  gets  upon  Freney  the 
Bobber,  or  lugs  in  that  giant  Buly^  he'll  forget  debts, 
di£Giculties,  and  all  for  the  time.  Heavenly  fiither, 
that  I  had  as  happy  a  heart  this  day,  and  as  free 
from  sin  I" 
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''Anthony/'  said  the  priest,  ''I  must  tell  you 
about  Preney " 

"  No,  sir,  if  you  plaise/'  replied  the  other,  "  not 
now/' 

''  Well,  about  poor  Mat  Buly;  do  you  know 
that  I  think  by  taking  him  back  I  might  be  able  to 
reclaim  him  yet.  The  Lord  has  gifted  him  lai^ly 
in  one  way,  I  admit ;  but  still ^^ 

"  But  still  your  bacon  and  greens  would  pay  for 
it.  I  know  it  all,  and  who  doesn't  ?  But  about  your 
own  affairs  ?" 

''  Troth,  they  are  in  a  bad  state — ^the  same  bacon 
and  greens — sorra  much  he  has  left  me  of  either  ; 
made  dean  work  of  them,  at  any  rate,  before  he  went." 

"  But  about  your  affairs,  Pm  sayin'  ?" 

'*  Why,  they  can't  be  worse ;  I'm  run  to  the  last 
pass ;  and  Freney  now,  the  crature,  when  the  saddle's 
on  him,  comes  to  the  mounting-stone  of  himself,  and 
waits  there  till  I'm  ready."  Then,  he  added,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  ''  to  think  of  parting  with  him  !  And  I  must 
do  it — ^I  must  j"  and  here  the  tears  rose  to  his  eyes 
so  copiously  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  out  his  cotton 
handkerchief  and  wipe  them  away. 

The  heart  of  the  old  miser  was  touched.  He 
knew  not  why,  it  is  true,  but  he  felt  that  the  view 
he  got  of  one  immortal  spirit  uncomipted  by  the 
crimes  and  calculating  hypocrisy  of  life,  made  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  state  and  condition,  as  well 
as  of  his  future  hopes,  fearful. 

"What  would  I  not  give,"  thought  he,  "  to  have  a 
soul  as  free  from  sin  and  guilt,  and  to  be  as  fit  to  face 
my  God  as  that  man?  And  yet  they  say  it  can  be 
Intmght  about.     Well,  wait — ^wait  till  I  have  my 
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revenge  on  thts  black  villain^  and  I'll  see  what  may 
be  done.  Ay,  let  what  will  happen,  the  shame  and 
ruin  of  my  child  mnat  be  revenged.  And  yet,  God 
help  me,  what  am  I  sayin'  ?  Would  this  good  man 
say  that  ?  He  that  forgives  every  one  and  every- 
thing. Still  I'll  repent  in  the  long  ran. — ^Come, 
Father  Peter,'*  said  he,  "  don't  be  cast  down ;  Pll 
thry  what  I  can  for  you ;  but  then,  again^  if  I  do, 
what  security  can  you  give  me  V' 

"  Poor  Freney  the  Bobber " 

— "  Well,  now,  do  you  hear  this !'' — 

"  — ^Was  a  name  I  gave  him  on  account  of '' 

**  Troth,  I'll  put  on  my  hat  and  lave  you  here,  if 
you  don't  spake  out  about  what  you  came  for.  How 
much  is  it  you  say  you  want  ?'' 

The  good  man,  who  was  startled  out  of  his  affec- 
tion for  Freney  by  the  tone  of  Ck>ibefs  voice  more 
than  by  his  words,  now  raised  his  head,  and  looked 
about  him  somewhat  like  a  person  restored  to  con- 
sciousness. 

"  Yes,  Anthony,"  said  he ;  '*  yes,  man  aHve;  there's 
kindness  in  that." 
"In what,  8U-?" 

"  In  the  very  tones  of  your  voice,  I  say.  Ck)d  has 
touched  your  heart,  I  hope.  But  oh,  Anthony,  if  it 
were  His  blessed  will  to  soften  it — to  teach  it  to  feel 
true  contrition  and  repentance,  and  to  fill  it  with  love 
for  His  divine  will  in  all  things,  and  for  your  Mow- 
creatures,  too — ^how  little  would  I  think  of  my  own 
miserable  difficulties !  Father  of  all  mercy!  if  I  could 
be  sure  that  I  had  gained  even  but  one  sool  to  heaven, 
I  would  say  that  I  had  not  been  bom  and  lived  invainP' 
"  He'll  never  let  me  do  it/'  thought  Corbet,  vesed. 
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and  still  more  softened  by  the  piety^  the  charity,  and 
the  complete  foi^tfolness  of  self,  which  the  priest's 
conduct  manifested.  Yet  was  this  change  not  brought 
about  without  difiSculty^  and  those  pitiful  misgivings 
and  calculations  which  assail  and  re-assail  a  heart  that 
his  been  for  a  long  time  imder  the  influence  of  the 
world  and  those  base  principles  by  which  it  is  actuated. 
In&cty  this  dose^  nervous,  and  penurious  old  man 
fdt j  when  about  to  perform  this  generous  action,  all 
that  ahnn  and  hesitation  which  a  virtuous  man  would 
feel  when  on  the  eve  of  committing  a  crime.  He  was 
about  to  make  an  inroad  upon  his  own  system — going 
to  change  the  settled  habits  of  his  whole  life,  and,  for 
a  moment,  he  entertained  thoughts  of  altering  his 
purpose.  Then  he  began  to  think  that  this  visit  of 
the  priest  might  have  been  a  merciful  and  providen- 
tial one ;  he  next  took  a  glimpse  at  futurity — ^reflected 
for  a  moment  on  his  unprepared  state,  and  then  de- 
cided to  assist  the  priest  now^  and  consider  the  neces- 
sity for  repentance  as  soon  as  he  felt  it  convenient  to 
dose  afterwards. 

How  strange  and  deceptive,  and  how  full  of  the 
sobtlest  delusions  are  the  workings  of  the  human  heart  ( 

'^  And  now,  Anthony,^'  proceeded  the  priest,  ''while 
I  think  of  it,  let  me  speak  to  you  on  another  affair.'' 

''  I  see,  sir,''  replied  C!orbet,  somewhat  querulously, 
"that  you're  determined  to  prevent  me  from  sarvin' 
you.  K  my  mind  changes,  I  wont  do  it ;  so  stick  to 
your  own  business  first.  I  know  very  well  what  you're 
goin' to  spake  about.  Howmuchdoyouwant,you8ay?" 

''  Fifty  guineas.  I'm  responsible  for  three  bills  to 
that  amount.  The  bills  are  not  for  myself,  but  for 
three  honest  fieunilies  that  have  been  brought  low  by 
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two  of  the  worst  enemies  tibat  ever  Ireland  had — ^bad 
hmdlords  and  bad  times/' 

''  Well,  then,  I'll  give  you  the  money/' 

"  Gt>d  bless  you,  Anthony !"  exclaimed  the  good 
man,  "  God  bless  you  I  and  above  all  things  may  He 
aiable  you  and  all  of  us  to  prepare  for  the  life  that 
is  before  us," 

Anthony  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  witii  a  fiioe 
of  deep  perplexity  at  the  priest. 

"  Why  am  I  doin'  this,"  said  he,  half  repentant  of 
the  act,  "  and  me  can't  a£ford  it  ?  You  must  give  me 
your  bill,  sir,  at  three  months,  and  I'll  charge  you 
interest  besides." 

"  I'll  give  you  my  bill,  certainly,"  repUed  the  priest, 
''  and  you  may  charge  interest  too ;  but  be  moderate." 

Corbet  then  went  up  stairs,  much  at  that  pace 
which  characterizes  the  progress  of  a  felon  from  the 
press-room  to  the  gallows:  here  he  remained  for 
some  time — ^reckoned  the  money — ^paused  on  the  stair- 
head— and  again  the  slow,  heavy,  lingering  step  was 
heard  descending,  and,  as  nearly  as  one  could  judge, 
with  as  much  reluctance  as  that  with  which  it  went 
up«  He  then  sat  down  and  looked  steadily,  but  with 
a  good  deal  of  abstraction,  at  the  priest,  after  having 
first  placed  the  money  on  lus  own  side  of  the  table. 

"  Have  you  a  blank  bill  ?"  asked  the  priest. 

«  Eh  ?" 

"  Have  you  got  a  blank  bill  ?  or,  sure  we  can  send 
out  for  one." 

"For  what?" 

«  For  a  blank  bill." 

"  A  blank  bOl — ^yes — oh,  ay — ^fifty  guineas ! — ^why 
that's  half  a  hundre'.     Ood  protect  me  !     What  am 
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I  aboat  ?  Well,  well;  there — ^there — ^there;  now  put  it 
in  your  pocket;''  and  as  he  spoke  he  shoved  it  over 
hastily  to  the  priest  as  if  he  feared  his  good  resolu- 
tioQ  might  fail  him  at  last. 

''  But  about  the  bill,  man  alive  V 

"  D — n  the  bill — divil  consume  all  the  bills  that 
c?cr  were  drawn !  Be  the  Bible  of  God  I'm  the 
greatest  ould  fool  that  ever  wore  a  head — ^to  go  to 
allow  myself  to  be  made  a — ^a — .  Take  your  money 
away  out  of  this  I  bid  you — your  money — ^no,  but 
mjr  money.  I  suppose  I  may  bid  farewell  to  it — ^for 
80  long  as  any  one  tells  you  a  story  of  distress  and 
makes  a  poor  mouth  to  you,  so  long  you'll  get  your- 
self into  a  scrape  on  their  account."    . 

The  priest  had  already  put  the  money  in  his 
pocket,  but  he  instantly  took  it  out,  and  placed  it 
once  more  on  Corbet's  side  of  the  table. 

** There,"  said  he,  "keep  it.  I  will  receive  no 
money  that  is  lent  in  such  a  churlish  and  unchristian 
spirit.  And  I  tell  you  now,  moreover,  that  if  I  do 
accq>t  it,  it  must  be  on  the  condition  of  your  listen- 
ing to  what  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  to  you.  You, 
Anthony  Corbet,  have  committed  a  black  and  deadly 
crime  against  the  bereaved  widow,  against  society, 
against  the  will  of  a  merciful — ^and  take  care  that 
you  don't  find  him,  too — a  just  God.  It  is  quite 
Qseless  for  you  to  deny  it;  I  have  spoken  the  truth, 
and  you  know  it.  Why  will  you  not  enable  that 
heartbroken  and  kind  lady — whose  whole  life  is  one 
perpetual  good  action — ^to  trace  and  get  back  her 
son?" 

"  /  can't  do  it." 

^'Thafs  a  deliberate  falsehood,  sir.     Your  con- 
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sdcnce  tells  you  ifs  a  lie.  In  your  last  couTersatioii 
with  me,  at  the  Brazen  Head,  you  as  good  as  pro- 
mised to  do  something  of  the  kind  in  a  couple  of 
months.  That  time  and  more  has  now  passed,  and 
yet  you  haTe  done  nothing.^ 

**  How  do  you  know  that  V 

*'  Don't  I  know  that  the  widow  has  got  no  trace 
of  her  child  ?     And  right  well  I  know  that  you  cooid 
restore  him  to  her  if  you  wished.     However,  I  leave 
you  now  to  the  comfort  ot  your  own  hardened  and 
wicked  heart.    The  day  will  come  soon  when  the  black 
catalogue  of  your  own  guilt  will  rise  up  fearfnUy 
before  you — ^when  a  death-bed,  with  all  its  horrors^ 
will  startle  the  veiy  soul  within  you  by  its  fieiy  recol- 
lections.    It  is  then,  my  friend,  that  you  will  feel- 
when  it  is  too  late — ^what  it  is  to  have  tampered  with 
and  despised  the  mercy  of  God,  and  have  n^ected, 
while  you  had  time,  to  prepare  yourself  for  his  awfiil 
judgment.     Oh,  what  would  I  not  do  to  turn  your 
heart  from  the  dark  spirit  of  revenge  that  broods  in 
it,  and  changes  you  into  a  demon.    Mark  these  words, 
Anthony.     They  are  spoken,  God  knows,  with  an 
anxious  and  earnest  wish  for  your  repentance,  and  if 
neglected,  they  will  rise  and  sound  the  terrible  sen- 
tence of  your  oondenmation  at  the  last  awfiil  hour. 
Listen  to  them,  then — Glisten  to  them  in  time,  I  ^- 
treat,  I  beseech  you — I  would  go  on  my  bare  knees 
to  you  to  do  so.''     Here  his  tears  fell  £EU9t,  as  he 
proceeded — *'  I  would,  and  believe  me,  I  have  thought 
of  you  and  prayed  for  you,  and  now  you  see  that  I 
cannot  but  weep  for  you,  when  I  know  that  you  have 
the  knowledge — ^perhaps  the  guilt  of  tins  heinous 
crime  locked  up  in  your  heart,  and  will  not  reveal  it 
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Haye  compassion,  then,  on  the  widow — enable  her 
friends  to  restore  her  child  to  her  longing  arms; 
purge  yourself  of  this  great  guilt,  and  you  may  believe 
me,  that  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view  it  will  be 
the  best  rewarded  action  you  ever  performed;  but 
that  is  little — ^the  darkness  that  is  over  your  heart 
will  disappear,  your  consdence  will  become  light,  and 
all  its  r^ections  sweet  and  full  of  heavenly  comfort; 
your  death-bed  will  be  one  of  peace,  and  hope,  and 
joy.  Restore,  then,  the  widow's  son,  and  forbear 
Toor  deadly  revenge  against  that  wretched  baronet, 
and  God  will  restore  you  to  a  happiness  that  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away/' 

Corbet's  cheek  became  pale  as  death  itself  whilst 
the  good  man  spd^e,  but  no  other  symptom  of  emotion 
▼as  perceptible ;  unless,  indeed,  that  his  hands,  as  he 
unconsciously  played  with  the  money,  were  quite 
tremulous. 

The  priest,  having  concluded,  rose  to  depart,  having 
completely  forgotten  the  principal  object  of  his  visit. 

"  Where  are  you  going  V*  said  Corbet — "  wont  you 
take  the  money  with  you  ?" 

''  That  depends  upon  your  reply,"  returned  the 
priest ;  ''  and  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  have  a  &vour- 
able  one." 

"  One  part  of  what  you  wish  I  will  do,"  he  replied; 
"  the  other  is  out  of  my  power  at  present :  I  am  not 
able  to  do  it  yet." 

'^  I  don't  properly  understand  yoi^"  said  the  other; 
"  or  rather,  I  don't  understand  you  at  all.  Do  you 
mean  what  you  have  just  said  to  be  favourable  or 
otherwise  r'^ 

"I  have  come  to  a  resolution,"  replied  Corbet, 
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"  and  time  will  tell  whether  it's  in  your  favour  or  not. 
You  must  be  content  with  this,  for  more  I  will  not 
say  now;  I  cannot.  There's  your  money,  but  Fll 
take  no  biU  from  you.  Your  promise  is  sufficient — 
only  say  you  will  pay  me  ?" 

"  I  will  pay  you  if  God  spares  me  life.'* 

"  That  is  enough ;  unless,  indeed'' — ^again  pausing. 

"  Satisfy  yourself,"  said  the  priest ;  "  I  will  give 
you  either  my  bill  or  note  of  hand." 

''No,  no;  I  tell  you.  I  am  satisfied.  Leave 
everything  to  time." 

*'  That  may  do  veiy  well,  but  it  does  not  apply  to 
eternity,  Anthony.'  In  the  meantime  I  thank  you; 
for  I  admit  you  have  taken  me  out  of  a  very  dis- 
tressing difficulty.  Good  bye — God  bless  you ;  and 
above  all  things,  don't  forget  the  words  I  have  spoken 
to  you." 

"  Now,"  said  Corbet,  after  the  priest  had  gone, 
"  something  must  be  done ;  I  can't  stand  this  state 
of  mind  long,  and  if  death  should  come  on  me  before 
I've  made  my  peace  with  God — but  then  the  black 
villain ! — come  or  go  what  may,  he  must  be  punished, 
and  Ginty's  and  Tom's  schemes  must  be  broken. 
That  vagabone,  too  I  I  can't  forget  the  abuse  he  gave 
me  in  the  watch-house ;  however,  I'll  set  the  good  act 
against  the  bad  one,  and  who  knows  but  the  one  may 
wipe  out  the  other.  I  suppose  the  promisin'  youth 
has  seen  his  father,  and  thinks  himself  the  welcome 
heir  of  his  title  ^nd  property  by  this ;  and  the  &ther, 
too — but  wait,  if  I  don't  dash  thai  cup  from  his  Ups, 
and  put  one  to  it  filled  with  gall,  I'm  not  here ;  and 
then,  when  it's  done,  I'll  take  to  religion  for  the 
remainder  o'  mv  life." 
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What  old  Corbet  said  was^  indeed^  true  enough ; 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  interview  between  Mr.  Am- 
brose Gray^  his  parent^  and  his  sister. 

There  is  nothing  which  so  truly  and  often  so  severely 
tests  the  state  of  man's  heart,  or  so  painfully  disturbs 
the  whole  frame  of  his  moral  being  as  the  occurrence 
of  some  important  event  that  is  fraught  with  happi- 
ness. Such  an  event  resembles  the  presence  of  a 
good  man  among  a  set  of  profligates,  causing  them  to 
fed  the  superiority  of  virtue  over  vice,  and  imposing 
a  diaagieeable  restraint  not  only  upon  their  actions, 
but  their  very  thoughts.  When  the  baronet,  for 
instance,  went  from  his  bed-room  to  the  library,  he 
experienced  the  full  force  of  this  observation.  A 
disagreeable  tumult  prevailed  within  him.  It  is  true 
be  felt  as  every  parent  must  feel,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  delighted  at  the  contemplation  of  his  son's 
restoration  to  him.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  tenor 
of  his  past  life  rose  up  in  painful  array  before  him, 
and  occasioned  reflections  that  disturbed  him  deeply. 
Should  this  young  man  prove,  on  examination,  to 
resemble  his  sister  in  her  views  of  moral  life  in 
general — should  he  find  him  as  delicately  virtuous, 
and  animated  by  the  same  pure  sense  of  honour,  he 
felt  that  his  recovery  would  disturb  the  future  habits 
of  his  life,  and  take  away  much  of  the  gratification 
which  he  expected  from  his  society.  These  considera- 
tions, we  say,  rendered  him  so  anxious  and  uneasy, 
that  he  actually  wished  to  find  him  something  not 
veiy  fiir  removed  from  a  profligate.  He  hoped  that 
be  might  be  inspired  with  his  own  views  of  society 
and  men,  and  that  he  would  now  have  some  one  to 
countenance  him  in  all  his  selfish  designs  and 
projects. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TOUNG   GOtTHLAT's  APFBCTTOHATE  VSTJBXVTEW  WITH  HIS  FATHER 
—BISK  Of  STBiJiiOULATlOH — ^MOTBMSirTS  OW  itSBlDZ, 

It  18  not  necessary  here  to  suggest  to  the  reader  that 
Tom  Corbet,  who  knew  the  baronef  s  secrets  and  habits 
of  life  so  thoroughly,  had  prepared  Mr.  Ambroae 
Oray,  by  fiequent  rehearsals,  for  the  more  adroit 
performance  of  the  task  that  was  before  him. 

At  length  a  knock,  modest  but  yet  indicatiTe  of 
something  hke  authority,  was  heard  at  the  hall-dooi', 
and  the  baronet  immediately  descended  to  the  dining- 
Toom,  where  he  knew  he  could  see  his  son  with  less 
risk  of  interruption.  He  had  already  intimated  to 
Lucy  that  she  should  not  make  her  appearance  until 
summoned  for  that  purpose. 

At  length  Mr.  Gray  was  shown  into  the  diuiDg- 
lOom,  and  the  baronet,  who,  a&  usual^  was  pacing  it 
to  and  fto,  suddenly  turned  round,  and  without  mf 
moticm  to  approach  his  son,  who  stood  with  a  dutiful 
look,  as  if  to  await  his  will,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him 
with  a  long,  steady,  and  scrutinising  gaze.  There 
they  stood,  contemplating  each  other  with  earnest^ 
ness,  and  so  striking,  so  extraordinary  was  the  simi- 
larity between  their  respective  features,  that^  in 
ererything  but  yean,  thqr  appeared  more  hke  two 
counterparts  than  &ther  and  son.     Each  on  looking 
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at  the  otlier^  felt^  in  fact,  the  truth  of  this  unusual 
resemblance,  and  the  baronet  at  once  ackowledged 
its  iaflnenoe. 

"Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  approaching  Mr.  Gray, 
"jes,  there  is  no  mistake  here;  he  is  my  son.  I 
acknowledge  him.''  He  extended  his  hand,  and  shook 
that  of  the  other,  then  seized  both  with  a  good  deal 
of  wannth,  and  wdcomed  him.  Ambrose,  however, 
was  not  satisfied  with  this,  but  extricating  his  hands, 
he  threw  his  arms  round  th€  baronet's  neck,  and 
etrlahned  in  the  words  of  an  old  plajr,  in  which  he 
had  been  studying  a  similar  scene  for  the  present 
occasion,  "  My  father  I  my  dear  father !  Oh,  heavens, 
and  have  I  &ther  I  Oh,  let  me  press  him  to  my 
heart  1"  And  as  he  spoke  he  contrived  to  execute 
half  a  dozen  dry  sobs  (for  he  could  not  accomplish 
the  team),  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  best 
actor  of  the  day. 

The  baronet,  who  never  relished  any  ^exhibition  of 
emotion  or  tenderness,  began  to  have  misgivings  as 
to  his  character,  and  consequently  suffered  these 
datifbl  embraces  instead  of  returning  them. 

''  There,  Tom,"  he  exclaimed,  laughiug,  *'  that  will 
^*  There  man,"  he  repeated,  for  he  felt  that  Tom 
was  about  recommencing  another  rather  vigorous 
attack,  whilst  the  sobs  were  deafening,  ''there,  I 
8^7;  don't  throttle  me;  that  will  do,  sirrah;  there 
iiow.  On  this  occasion  it  is  natural ;  but  in  general 
I  detest  snivelling — ^if  s  unmanly." 

Tom  at  once  took  the  hint,  wiped  his  eyes,  a  work 
in  this  instance  of  the  purest  supererogation,  and 
i^^ed, "  So  do  I,  fi&ther;  it's  decidedly  the  province  of 
an  old  woman  when  she  is  past  everything  else.     Buf 
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on  such  an  occasion  I  should  be  either  more  or  less 
than  man  not  to  feel  as  I  ought/' 

"  Come,  that  is  very  well  said.  I  hope  yon  are 
not  a  fool  like  your— Corbet,  go  out.  I  shall  send 
for  you  when  we  want  you.  I  hope,*'  he  repeated, 
after  Corbet  had  disappeared,  ^*  I  hope  you're  not  a 
fool,  Hke  your  sister.  Not  that  I  can  call  her  a  fool, 
either ;  but  she  is  obstinate  and  self-willed." 

''  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  sir.  My  sister  ought 
to  have  no  will  but  yours.'* 

"  Why  that  is  better,"  replied  the  baronet,  rubbiiig 
his  hands  cheerfully.  "D — ^n  it,  how  like!"  he 
exclaimed,  looking  at  him  once  more.  '^  You  resemble 
me  confoundedly,  Tom — ^at  least  in  person;  and  if 
you  do  in  mind  and  purpose,  we'll  harmonize  per- 
fectly. Well  then,  I  have  a  thousand  questions  to 
ask  you,  but  I  will  have  time  enough  for  that  again; 
in  the  meantime,  Tom,  whaf  s  your  opinion  of  life- 
of  the  world — of  man,  Tom,  and  of  woman  ?  I  wish 
to  know  what  kind  of  stuff  you're  made  of." 

"  Of  life,  sir — why,  that  we  are  to  take  the  most 
we  can  out  of  it.  Of  the  world — that  I  despise  it 
Of  man — ^that  every  one  is  a  rogue  when  he's  found 
out,  and  that  if  he  suffers  himself  to  be  found  oat 
he's  a  fool ;  so  that  the  fools  and  the  rogues  have  it 
between  them." 

''And  where  do  you  leave  the  honest  men,  Tom?" 

''  The  what,  sir  ?" 

"  The  honest  men." 

''  I'm  not  acquainted,  su*,  nor  have  I  ever  met  a 
man  who  was;  with  any  animal  of  that  class.  The 
word,  sir,  is  a  moral  fiction;  a  mere  term  in  lan- 
guage that  represents  a  negation. 
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"  Well,  btit  woman  V 

"  Bom  to  administer  to  our  pleasure,  our  interest, 
or  our  ambition,  with  no  other  purpose  in  life.  Have 
I  answered  my  catechism  like  a  good  boy,  sir?'' 

"  Very  well  indeed,  Tom.  Why,  in  your  notions 
of  ]ife  and  the  world,  you  seem  to  be  quite  an  adept.'' 

'^  I  am  glad,  sir,  that  you  approve  of  them.  So 
fur  we  are  likely  to  agree.  I  feel  quite  proud,  sir,  that 
my  sentiments  are  in  xmison  with  yours.  But  where 
is  my  sister,  sir?  I  am  quite  impatient  to  see 
her." 

"  I  will  send  for  her  immediately.  And  now  that 
I  haye  an  opportunity,  let  me  guard  you  against  her 
iofluence.  I  am  anxious  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  her  and  a  young  nobleman — ^Lord  Dunroe 
—who  will  soon  be  the  Earl  of  Cullamore,  for  his 
old  fiediher  is  dying,  or  near  it,  and  then  Lucy  will  be 
a  countesa.  To  effect  this  has  been  the  great  ambi- 
tion of  my  life.  Now  you  must  not  only  preyent 
Lucy  firom  gaining  you  oyer  to  her  interests,  for  she 
would  nearly  as  soon  die  as  marry  him '' 

''Pshaw  I" 

"What  do  you  pshaw  for,  Tom  ?" 

"All  nonsense,  sir.  She  doesn't  know  her  own 
mind ;  or  rather  she  ought  to  haye  no  mind  on  the 
subject.'^ 

"  Perfectly  right ;  my  identical  sentiments.  Lucy, 
howeyer,  detests  this  lord,  notwithstanding — ay,  worse 
than  she  does  the  deyil  himself.  You  must,  there* 
fore,  not  permit  yourself  to  be  changed  or  swayed  by 
her  influence,  but  support  me  by  eyery  argument  and 
means  in  your  power." 

"Don't  fear  me,  sir.     Your  interests,  or  rather 
yoL.  III.  X 
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the  girPs  own,  if  she  only  knows  them,  shall  have  my 
most  strenuous  supporf 

"Thank  you,  Tom.  I  see  that  you  and  I  are 
likely  to  agree  thoroughly.  I  shall  now  send  for 
her.  Bhe  is  a  superb  creature,  and  less  than  a 
countess  I  shall  not  have  her." 

Lucy,  when  the  servant  announced  her  father's 
wish  to  see  her,  was  engaged  in  picturing  to  herself 
the  subject  of  her  brother's  pexBonal  appearance.  She 
had  always  heard  that  he  resembled  her  mother,  and 
on  this  account  alone  she  felt  how  very  dear  he 
should  be  to  her.  With  a  flushing,  joyful,  but  pal- 
pitating heart,  she  descended  the  stairs,  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  knocked  at  the  door.  On  entering, 
she  was  about  to  rush  into  her  newly  found  relative's 
arms,  but,  on  casting  her  eyes  around,  she  perceived 
her  fiither  and  him  standing  side  by  side,  so  startlingly 
alike  in  feature,  expression,  and  personal  figure  thi^ 
her  heart,  until  then  bounding  with  rapture,  sank  at 
csncQ,  and  almost  became  still.  The  quick  but  deli« 
cate  instincts  of  her  nature  took  the  alarm,  and  a 
sudden  weakness  seized  her  whole  frame.  ''  In  this 
young  man,"  she  said  to  herself,  '*  I  have  found  a 
brother,  but  not  a  Mend ;  not  a  feature  ot  my  dear 
mother  in  that  face !" 

This  change,  and  this  rush  of  reflection,  took  place 
almost  in  a  moment  and  ere  she  had  time  to  speak, 
she  found  herself  in  Mr.  Ambrose  Gray's  anas.  The 
tears  at  (mce  rushed  to  her  ^es,  bat  tbey  were  not  such 
tears  as  she  expected  to  have  shed.  Joy  there  was,  but 
alas,  how  much  mitigated  was  its  fervency  I  And 
when  her  brother  spoke,  the  strong,  deep,  harsh  tones 
of  his  voice  so  completdy  startled  her,  t&at   she 
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almoet  believed  she  was  on  the  breast  of  her  &ther« 
Her  tears  flowed ;  bat  they  were  mingled  with  a  sense 
of  diai^ipointment  that  amoanted  almost  to  bitterness. 

Tom  on  this  occasion  forbore  to  enact  the  rehearsal 
Bceoe^  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  his  father.  His 
aster's  beauty,  at  once  melancholy  but  commanding. 
Her  wonderful  grace,  her  dignity  of  manner,  added  to 
the  influence  of  her  taU  elegant  figure,  awed  him  so 
completely,  that  he  felt  himself  incapable  of  aiming 
at  anything  like  dramatic  effect.  Nay,  as  her  warm 
tears  fell  upon  his  face,  he  experienced  a  softening 
inflnence  that  resembled  emotion ;  but,  like  his  Mher, 
he  annexed  associations  to  it  that  were  selfish,  and 
AiU  of  low,  imgenerous  caution. 

'^  My  father's  right,''  thought  he;  ''I  must  be  both 
cool  and  firm  here,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  not 
to  support  her." 

''Well,  Lucy,''  said  her  &ther,  with  unusual 
cheerfulness,  after  Tom  had  handed  her  to  a  seat, 
''I  hope  you  like  your  brother.  Is  he  not  a  fine 
manly  young  fellow  ?" 

''Is  he  not  my  brother,  papa?^'  she  replied, 
"restored  to  us  after  so  many  years;  restoi^  when 
hope  had  deserted  ns — ^when  we  had  given  him  up 
for  lost." 

As  she  uttered  the  words  her  Toice  quivered;  a 
generous  reaction  had  taken  place  in  her  breast ;  she 
blamed  herself  for  having  withheld  from  him,  on 
vxsount  of  a  circumstance  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol, that  fulness  of  affection  wil^  which  she  had 
prepared  herself  to  welcome  him.  A  sentiment  first 
of  compasnon,  then  of  self-reproach,  and  ultimately 
of  le-awakened  affection,  arose  in  her  mind, 
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vith  and  made  still  more  tender  by  the  mdandioly 
memoiy  of  her  departed  mother.  She  agam  took 
hia  hand,  on  which  her  tears  now  fdl  in  showen,  and 
after  a  slight  pause  said — 

''  I  hope,  my  dear  Thomas,  you  have  not  suffered, 
nor  been  subject  to  the  wants  and  privations  which 
usually  attend  the  path  of  the  young  and  friendless 
in  this  unhappy  world.  Alas,  there  is  one  voice — 
but  it  is  now  for  ever  still — ^that  would,  oh  how 
rapturously!  have  welcomed  you  to  a  longing  and 
a  loving  heart.^' 

The  noble  sincerity  of  her  present  emotion  was 
not  without  its  effect  upon  her  brother.  His  qres, 
in  spite  of  the  hardness  of  his  nature,  swam  in  some- 
thing like  mcnsture,  and  he  gazed  upon  her  with 
wonder  and  pride  that  he  actually  was  the  brother  of 
so  divine  a  creature ;  and  a  certain  description  of  affec* 
tion  such  as  he  had  never  before  felt,  for  it  was  pure, 
warm,  and  unselfish. 

''  Oh,  how  I  do  long  to  hear  the  history  of  your 
past  life !''  she  exclaimed.  "  I .  dare  say  you  had 
many  an  early  struggle  to  encounter;  many  a  priva- 
tion to  suffer;  and  in  sickness,  with  none  but  the 
oold  hand  of  the  stranger  about  you;  but  still  it 
seems  that  God  has  not  deserted  you.  Is  it  not  a 
consolation,  p^Mi,  to  think  that  he  returns  to  us  in  a 
condition  of  Kfe  so  gratifying?*' 

'' Gratifying  it  unquestionably  is,  Lucy.  He  is 
well  educated;  and  will  soon  be  fit  to  take  his  propei 
position  in  society." 

.  ''  Soon  I  I  trust  immediately,  papa;  I  hope  yoQ 
will  not  aUow  him  to  remain  a  moment  longer  in 
pbscuritjr;  compensate  him  at  least  for  his  sufferiiigs. 
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Bnty  my  dear  Thomas/'  she  proceeded,  taming  to 
him, ''  let  me  ask,  do  70a  remember  mamma  ?  K 
she  were  now  here,  how  her  affectionate  heart  would 
rejoice !     Do  you  remember  her,  my  dear  Thomas  ?*' 

''  Not  distinctly/'  he  replied ;  "  something  of  a 
pale  handsome  woman,  comes  occasionally  like  a 
dream  of  my  childhood  to  my  imagination — a  graceful 
woman,  with  auburn  hair,  and  a  melancholy  look,  I 
flunk/' 

"  You  do,"  replied  Lucy,  as  her  eyes  sparkled, 
"  you  do  remember  her ;  that  is  exactly  a  sketch  of 
her — gentle,  benignant,  and  affectionate,  with  a  fixed 
soiTow  mingled  with  resignation  in  her  face. — ^Yes, 
you  remember  her  V 

''Now,  Lucy/'  said  her  father,  who  never  could 
bear  any  particular  allusion  to  his  wife ;  ''  now  that 
you  have  seen  your  brother,  I  think  you  may  with- 
draw, at  least  for  the  present.  He  and  I  have  mat- 
tes of  importance  to  talk  of;  and  you  know  you  will 
have  enough  of  him  again — aplenty  of  time  to  hear 
hii  past  history,  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  as  anxious 
to  hear  as  you  are.  You  may  now  withdraw,  my 
We." 

"Oh,  not  so  soon,  father,  if  you  please,"  said 
Thomas ;  ''  allow  us  a  little  more  time  together." 

*'Well,  then,  a  few  minutes  only,  for  I  myself 
must  take  an  airing  in  the  carriage,  and  I  must  also 
call  upon  old  Cullamore." 

"  Papa,"  said  Lucy,  ''  I  am  about  to  disclose  a 
little  secret  to  you  which  I  hesitated  to  do  before, 
but  this  certainly  is  a  proper  occasion  for  doing  it ; 
The  secret  I  sp^Lk  of  will  discover  itself.  Here  is 
whore  it  lay  both  day  and  night  since  mamma's 
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death/'  she  added^  patting  her  hand  upon  her  heart ; 
''  it  18  a  miniature  portrait  of  her  which  I  myself  got 
done/' 

She  immediately  drew  it  up  by  a  black  silk  ribbon, 
and  after  contemphiting  it  with  tears,  she  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  her  brother. 

This  act  of  Lucy's  placed  him  in  a  podtion  of 
great  pain  and  embarrassment.   The  pretended  recol- 
lection of  Lady  Oourlay  was,  as  the  reader  already 
guessesi,  nothing  more  than  the  description  of  her 
which  he  had  received  fipom  Corbet,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  play  his  part  with  an  appearance  of  more 
natural  effect.     With  the  baronet,  the  task  of  decep- 
tion was  by  no  means  difficult ;  but  with  Lucy  the 
case  was  altogether  one  of  a  different  complexion. 
His  father's  principles,  as  expounded  by  his  worthy 
uncle,  were  not  only  almost  fiuniliar  to  him,  but 
also  in  complete  accordance  with  his  own.     With 
him,  therefore,  the  deception  consisted  in  little  dse 
than  keeping  his  own  secret,  and  satisfying  his  fiither 
that  their  moral  yiews  of  life  were  the  same.     He 
was  not   prepared,  however,  for   the   effect  whidi 
Lucy's  noble  qualities  produced  upon  him  so  soon. 
To  him  who  had  never  met  with  or  known  any  other 
female,  combining  in  her  own  person  such  extraordi- 
naiy  beauty  and  dignity — such  obvious  candour  of 
heart — ^such  graceful  and  irresistible  simplicity,  or 
who  was  encompassed  by  an  atmosphere  of  such 
truth  and  purity — the  effect  was  such  as  absolutely 
confounded  himself,  and  taught  him  to  feel  how  far 
they  go  in  purifying,  elevating,  and  refining  those 
who  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.    This 
young  man,  for  instance,  was  touched,  softened,  and 
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awed  into  such  an  mvolaBtaiy  respect  for  her 
cbaracter  and  virtues  that  he  &lt  himself  almost 
unable  to  sustidn  the  part  he  had  nndeitaken  to  play, 
so  £ur  at  least  as  she  was  concerned.  In  fact  he  felt 
himself  changed  for  the  better,  and  was  forced,  as  it 
were,  to  look  in  upon  his  own  heart,  and  contemplate 
its  defimnity  by  the  light  that  emanated  fi<om  her 
diancter.  Nor  was  this  singular  but  natural  influ 
eoce  unperceived  by  her  fftther,  who  began  to  fear 
that  if  they  were  to  be  much  together,  he  must 
ultimately  lose  the  connivance  and  support  of  his  son. 

Thomas  took  the  portrait  from  her  hand,  and,  after 
contemplating  it  for  some  time,  felt  himself  bound  to 
loss  it,  which  he  did  with  a  momentary  consciousness 
of  his  hypocrisy  that  felt  like  guilt. 

*'  It  is  most  interesting,''  said  he;  ''  tiiere  is  good- 
ness, indeed,  and  benignity,  as  you  say,  in  every  line 
of  that  placid  but  sorrowful  fiEu:;e.  Here,''  said  he, 
''  take  it  back,  my  dear  sister ;  I  feel  that  it  is  painful 
to  me  to  look  upon  it." 

''  It  has  been  my  secret  companion,"  said  Lucy, 
gaong  at  it  with  deep  emotion,  ''and  my  silent 
niiniitress  ever  since  poor  mamma's  death.  It  seemed 
to  say  to  me  with  those  sweet  lips  that  will  never 
more  move — ^be  patient,  my  child,  and  put  your  firm 
trust  in  the  hopes  of  a  better  life,  for  this  world  is 
one  of  trial  and  sufiering." 

''  That  is  all  very  fine,  Lucy,"  said  her  father,  some- 
what firetfiilly ;  ''  but  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  she 
had  preached  a  lesson  of  obedience  at  the  same  time. 
However,  you  had  better  withdraw,  my  dear;  as  I 
told  you,  Thomas  and  I  have  many  important  matters 
to  talk  over." 
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'^  I  am  ready  to  go,  W?^"  slie  replied ;  '*  bnt  bf 
the  way,  my  dear  Thomas,  I  had  always  heard  that 
yoa  resembled  hor  very  much;  instead  of  that^  you 
are  papa's  very  image/' 

''  A  circmnstance  which  will  take  fix>m  his  &vour 
with  you,  Lucy,  I  fear,"  observed  her  &ther ;  "  but, 
indeed,  I  myself  am  surprised  at  the  change  that  has 
come  over  you,  Thomas ;  for,  unquestionab^,  when 
young  you  were  very  like  her/' 

"These  changes  are  not  at  all  unfrequent,  I 
believe,"  replied  his  son.  "  I  have  myself  known 
instances  where  the  individual  when  young  resembled 
one  parent,  and  yet  i|^  the  course  of  time  became  as 
it  were  the  veiy  image  and  reflex  of  the  other/' 

''  You  are  perfectly  right,  Tom,"  said  his  £either ; 
"  every  family  is  aware  <rf  the  fiact,  and  you  yourself 
are  a  remarkable  illustration  of  it" 

''  I  am  not  sorry  for  resembling  my  dear  fetther, 
Lucy,"  observed  her  brother,  "  and  I  know  I  shall 
lose  nothing  in  your  good  will  on  that  account,  but 
rather  gain  by  it" 

Lucy's  eyes  were  already  filled  with  tears  at  the 
ungenerous  and  unfeeling  insinuation  of  her  fiither. 

"You  shall  not  indeed,  Thomas,"  she  replied; 
"  and  you,  papa,  are  scarcely  just  to  roe  in  saying  so. 
I  judge  no  person  by  their  external  appearance,  nor 
do  I  suffer  myself  to  be  prejudiced  by  looks,  although 
I  grant  that  the  &ce  is  very  often,  but  by  no  means 
always,  an  index  to  the  character.  I  judge  my  j&iends 
by  my  experience  of  their  conduct — by  their  heart— 
their  principles — ^their  honour.  Grood-bye  now,  mj 
dear  brother;  I  am  quite  impatient  to  hear  your 
I  history,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  gratify  me  as  soon  as 


vou  can." 
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She  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it^  but  in  the  act  of 
doing  80^  observed  under  every  nail  a  semicircular  line 
of  black  drift  that  jarred  very  painfully  on  her  feel* 
ings.  Tom  then  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead, 
and  she  withdrew. 

When  she  had  gone  out,  the  baronet  bent  his  eyes 
upon  her  brother  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  enter 
into  his  very  soul — ^a  look  which  his  son,  from  his 
frequent  teachings,  very  well  understood. 

"  Now,  Tom,'*  said  he,  ''  that  you  have  seen  your 
sister,  what  do  you  think  of  her?  Is  it  not  a  pity 
that  she  should  ever  move  under  the  rank  of  a 
countess?'' 

''Under  the  rank  of  a  queen,  sir.  She  would 
grace  the  throne  of  an  empress." 

"  And  yet  she  has  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child; 
but  I  can't  get  her  to  feel  ambition.  Now,  mark  me, 
Tom,  I  have  seen  enough  in  this  short  interview  to 
convince  me  that  if  you  are  not  firm  as  a  rock,  she 
will  gain  you  over." 

"  Impossible,  sir ;  I  love  her  too  well  to  lend  my- 
self to  her  prejudices  against  her  interests.  Her 
objections  to  this  marriage  must  proceed  solely  from 
inexperience.  It  is  true.  Lord  Dimroe  bears  a  very 
indifferent  character,  and  if  you  could  get  any  other 
nobleman  with  a  better  one  as  a  husband  for  her,  it 
would  certainly  be  more  agreeable." 

"  It  might,  Tom;  but  I  cannot.  The  truth  is,  I 
am  an  unpopular  man  among  even  the  fashionable 
circles,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  I  do  not  mingle 
much  with  them.  The  disappearance  of  my  brother's 
hdr  has  attached  suspicions  to  me  which  your  dis- 
covery will  not  tend  to  remove.     Thep  there  is  Lucy's 

E  8 
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approaching  marriage^  which  your  tanimg  op  at  this 
particular  jonctuie  may  upset.  Dunioe^  I  am  awaiCj 
is  incapable  of  afqpreciating  such  a  giil  aa  Lucy/' 

"  Then  why,  sir,  does  he  many  h^?** 

"  In  consequence  of  her  property.  Toa  perodTey 
then,  that  unless  you  lie  by  until  after  this  marriage, 
my  whole  schemes  for  this  girl  may  be  destroyed.'' 

"  But  how,  sir,  could  my  appearance  or  reappear- 
ance effect  such  a  catastrophe?'' 

''  Simply  because  yon  come  at  the  most  unlucky 
moment." 

"  Unlucky,  nr,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  with  mud 
affected  astonishment,  for  he  had  now  relapsed  into 
his  original  character,  and  felt  himself  completely  in 
his  element. 

*'  Don't  misunderstand  me,"  said  his  father ;  "  I 
will  explain  myself.  Had  you  never  appeared,  Lucy 
would  have  inherited  the  fiunily  estates,  which,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  would  have  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Dunroe.  Your  i^pearance,  however,  if  made 
known,  will  prevent  that,  and  probably  cause  Donroe 
to  get  out  of  it ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  wish  to 
keep  your  very  existence  a  secret  until  the  marriage 


is  over." 


it 


I  am  willing  to  do  anything,  sir,"  replied  worthy 
Tom,  with  a  very  dutiful  fiice — "  anything  to  oblige 
you  and  to  fidl  in  with  your  purposes,  provided  my 
own  rights  are  not  compromised.  I  trust  you  will 
not  blame  me,  sir,  for  looking  to  them,  and  for  a 
natural  anxiety  to  sustain  the  honour  and  prolong 
the  name  of  my  famfly." 

''  Blame  you,  sirr%"  said  his  father,  laughing— 
d — ^n  me,  but  you're  a  trump,  and  I  am  proud  to 
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hear  joa  express  such  sentiments.  How  the  devil 
did  jaa  get  such  a  shrewd  notion  of  the  world  ?  But 
no  matter^  attend  to  me.  Your  rights  shall  not  be 
compromised.  A  clause  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
marriage  artides  to  the  effect  that  in  case  of  your 
recoTerj  and  restoration^  the  estates  shall  revert  to 
TOD,  as  the  legitimate  heir.     Are  you  satisfied  ?" 

''Perfecfly,  sir/'  replied  Thomas^  "perfectly;  on 
the  understanding  that  these  provisions  are  duly  and 
properly  carried  out.'' 

"  Undoubtedly  they  shall ;  and  besides/'  replied 
his  fiither^  with  a  grin  of  triumph^  "  it  will  be  only 
goring  Dunroe  a  quid  pro  quOy  tor,  as  I  told  you^  he 
is  manying  your  sister  merely  for  the  property^  out 
of  which  you  cut  him." 

''  Of  course,  my  dear  Jetther/'  replied  the  other, 
**  I  am  in  your  hands ;  but  in  the  meantime,  how 
and  where  am  I  to  dispose  of  myself?" 

''  In  the  first  place,  keep  your  own  secret — ^that  is 
the  principal  point — ^in  whidi  case  you  may  Hve 
wherever  you  wish;  I  will  give  you  a  liberal  allow- 
ance until  you  can  make  your  f^pearance  with  safety 
to  Lucy's  prosperity.  The  marriage  will  take  place 
very  soon ;  after  which  you  can  come  and  daim  your 
own,  when  it  will  be  too  late  for  Dunroe  to  retract. 
Here,  for  the  present,  is  a  check  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty ;  but,  Tom,  you  must  be  frugal  and  cautious  in 
its  expenditure.  Don't  suffer  yourself  to  break  out : 
always  keep  a  firm  hold  of  the  helm.  Get  a  bookin 
which  you  will  mark  down  your  expenses;  for,  mark 
me,  you  must  render  a  strict  account  of  this  money. 
On  tiie  day  after  to-morrow  you  must  dine  with  Lucy 
and  me;  but  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  see  her 
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as  seldom  as  possible  until  after  ber  marriage.  She 
wishes  me  to  release  her  from  her  engagement^  and 
she  will  attempt  to  sednce  you  to  her  side ;  but  I 
warn  you  that  this  would  be  a  useless  step  for  you  to 
take^  as  my  mind  is  immoTable  on  tiie  subject/' 

They  then  separated^  each,  but  especially  Mr. 
Ambrose  Gh^y^  as  we  must  again  call  him^  feeling 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  interview. 

**  Now/'  said  the  baronet,  as  he  paced  the  floor, 
after  his  son  had  gone^  ''  am  I  not  rights  after  all,  in 
the  yiews  which  I  entertain  of  life  1     I  have  some- 
times been  induced  to  fear  that  Providence  has  placed 
in  human  society  a  moral  madiinexy  which  acts  with 
retributive  effect  upon  those  who,  in  the  practice  of 
their  lives,  depart  from  what  are  considered  his  laws. 
And  yet  here  am  I,  whose  whole  life  has  been  at 
variance  with  and  disregarded  them — ^here  I  am,  I 
say,  with  an  easier  heart  than  Tve  had  for  many  a 
day :  my  son  restored  to  me — ^my  daughter  upon  the 
point   of  being   married   according  to  my  highest 
wishes — all  my  projects  prospering ;  and  there  is  my 
brother's  wife — ^wretched  Lady  Gourlay — who,  for- 
sooth, is  religious,  benevolent,  humane,  and  charit- 
able— ay,  and  if  report  speak  true,  who  loves  ber 
fellow  creatures  as  much  as  I  scorn  and  detest  them. 
Yes — ^and  what  is  the  upshot  ?     Why,  that  all  these 
virtues  have  not  made  her  one  whit  happier  than 
another,  nor  so  happy  as  one  in  ten  thousand.     C» 
bono,  then  I  ask — ^where  is  this  moral  machineiy 
which  I  sometimes  dreaded?     I  cannot  perceive  its 
operations.    It  has  no  existence ;  itisamerechimeia; 
like  many  another  bugbear,  the  foul  offspring  of  cre- 
dulity and  fear  on  the  one  side — of  superstition  and 
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hypocriflj  on  the  other.  No ;  life  is  merely  a  thing 
of  chanoeSy  and  its  incidents  the  mere  combinations 
that  result  fiom  its  evolutions^  just  like  the  bits  of 
^ass  in  the  kaleidoscope^  which^  when  viewed  naked, 
hare  neither  order  nor  beauty,  but  when  seen  through 
our  own  mistaken  impressions,  appear  to  have  pro- 
perties which  they  do  not  possess,  and  to  produce 
results  that  are  deceptive,  and  which  would  mislead 
us  if  we  drew  any  absolute  inference  from  them. 
Here  the  priest  advances,  kaleidoscope  in  hand,  and 
desires  you  to  look  at  his  tinsel  and  observe  its  order. 
Well,  you  do  so,  and  imagine  that  the  beauty  and 
order  you  see  lie  in  the  things  themselves,  and  not  in 
the  prism  through  which  you  view  them.  But  you 
are  not  satisfied — ^you.  must  examine.  You  take  the 
kaleidoscope  to  pieces,  and  where  then  are  the  order 
and  beauty  to  be  found  ?  Away  I — I  am  right  still. 
The  doctrine  of  life  is  a  doctrine  of  chances ;  and 
there  is  nothing  certain  but  death — death,  the  gloomy 
and  terrible  uncreator — ^heigho  1^' 

Whilst  the  unbelieving  baronet  was  cougratulating 
himself  upon  the  truth  of  his  principles  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plans,  matters  were  about  to  take  place 
that  were  soon  to  subject  them  to  a  still  more  effi* 
cient  test  than  the  accommodating  but  deceptive  spirit 
of  his  own  scepticism.  Lord  Cullamore's  mind  was 
gradually  sinking  under  some  secret  sorrow  or  calamity, 
which  he  refused  to  disclose  even  to  his  son  or  Lady 
Emily.  M'Bride's  visit  had  produced  a  most  melan- 
choly e£fect  upon  him;  indeed,  so  deeply  was  he 
weighed  down  by  it,  that  he  was  almost  incapable  of 
seeing  any  one  with  the  exception  of  his  daughter, 
whom  he  caressed  and  wept  over  as  one  would  over 
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some  bdoved  bong  whom  death  was  about  to  anatdi 
from  the  heart  and  eyes  for  ever. 

Sir  Thomas  Gonrhty^  sinoe  the  disooTery  of  his  scm, 
called  erery  day  for  a  week^  but  the  r^ly  was — ^*  His 
lordship  is  unaUe  to  see  any  one/' 

One  evening,  about  that  time,  Ointy  Cooper  had 
been  to  see  her  brother,  Tom  Corbet,  at  the  barcmef  s, 
and  was  on  her  way  home,  when  she  accidCTitally  spied 
M'Bride  in  conversation  with  Norton,  at  Lord  Cul- 
lamore's  hall  door,  which,  on  her  way  to  Sir  Thomas's, 
she  necessarily  passed.     It  was  just  about  dusk,  eras 
they  can  it  in  the  coimtry,  between  the  two  hghtF, 
and  as  the  darkness  was  every  moment  deepening,  she 
resolved  to  watch  them,  for  the  purpose  of  tradng 
M^ride  home  to  his  lodgings.    Th^,  in  the  mean- 
time, proceeded  to  a  pubho^house  in  the  vicinity,  into 
whidi  both  entered,  and  having  ensconsed  thenudves 
in  a  Httle  back  closet  off  the  common  taproom,  took 
their  seats  at  a  small  round  table,  Norton  having  pre- 
viously ordered  in  some  punch.     Ginty  ftlt  ratlier 
disappointed  at  this  caution,  but  in  a  few  minutes  a 
red*&oed  girl,  with  a  blouzy  head  of  hair  strong  as 
wire  and  crisped  into  smAU  obstinate  undulations  of 
sur&ce  which  neither  comb  nor  coaxing  could  smooth 
away,  soonfoQowed  them  with  the  punch  and  a  candle. 
By  the  light  of  the  latter,  Ginty  perceived  that  there 
was  nothing  betweoi  them  but  a  thin  partition  of 
boards,  through  the  slits  of  which  she  could,  by  imply- 
ing her  eye  or  ear,  as  the  case  might  bet,  both  see  and 
hear  them.     The  taproom  at  the  time  was  empty,  sad 
Ginty,  lest  her  voice  might  be  heard,  went  to  the  bar, 
from  whence  she  herself  brought  in  a  ghiss  of  porter, 
and  having  taken  her  seat  dose  to  the  partition^  over- 
heard  the  following  conversation  .* — 
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"In  half  an  "hour  he's  to  s^  jou,  then?''  said 
Norton^  repeating  the  words  with  a  fiice  of  inquiiy. 

"  Tes^  sir ;  in  half  an  hour." 

"  WeD,  now/'  he  continued^  "  I  assure  you  I'm 
neither  curious  nor  inquisitire;  yet,  unless  it  be  a  very 
profound  secret  indeed^  I  give  my  honour  I  should 
wish  to  hear  it." 

"There's  others  in  your  &mily  would  be  glad  to 
hear  it  as  well  as  you/'  replied  M'Bride. 

"  The  earl  has  seen  you  once  or  twice  before  on 
the  subject,  I  think  ?" 

"  He  has,  sir  ?" 

"  And  this  is  the  third  time,  I  believe  ?" 

"  It  will  be  the  third  time,  at  all  events." 

"  Come,  man,"  said  Norton,  "  take  your  punch ; 
pat  yourself  in  spirits  for  the  interview.  It  requires 
a  man  to  pluck  up  to  be  able  to  speak  to  a  noble- 


man." 


" I  have  spoken  to  as  good  as  ever  he  was;  not 
that  I  say  anything  to  his  lordship's  disparagement," 
replied  M'Bride;  "but  I'll  take  the  punch  for  a 
better  reason — ^because  I  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  it. 
And  yet  it  was  my  destruction,  too ;  however,  it  can't 
be  helped.  Yes,  faith,  it  made  me  an  ungrateful 
scoundrel ;  but  no  matter  ! — sir,  here's  your  health  f 
I  must  only,  as  they  say,  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain — ^must  bring  my  cattle  to  the  best  market." 

"  Ay,"  said  Norton,  drily  and  significantly ;  "  and 
so  you  think  the  old  earl,  the  respectable  old  noble- 
man, is  your  best  chapman?     Am  I  right?" 

"  I  may  go  that  far,  any  way,"  replied  the  fisllow, 
with  a  knowing  grin ;  "  but  I  don't  lave  you  much 
the  wiser." 

"  No,  fidth,  you  don't,"  replied  Norton,  grinning 
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in  his  turn.  ''  However,  listen  to  me.  Do  you  not 
think,  now,  that  if  you  placed  your  case  in  the  hands 
of  some  one  that  stands  well  with  his  lordship,  and 
who  could  use  his  influence  in  your  behalf,  you  might 
hare  better  success?^' 

'*rm  the  best  judge  of  that  myself,"  rq)lied 
ACBride.  "  As  it  is,  I  have,  or  can  have,  two  strings 
to  my  bow.  I  have  only  to  go  to  a  certain  person, 
and  say  I  am  sorry  for  what  I've  done,  and  I've  no 
doubt  but  Vd  come  well  off/' 

'*  Well,  and  why  don't  you?  If  I  were  in  your 
case,  I'd  consider  myself  first,  though." 

'*  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  other,  as  if  xmde- 
dded.  **  I  think,  afther  all,  I'm  in  better  hands. 
Unless  Lord  CuUamore  is  doting,  I'm  sure  of  that 
fact.  I  don't  intend  to  remain  in  this  counthry. 
I'll  go  back  to  France  or  to  America ;  I  can't  yet  say 
whidi." 

''Take  your  punch  in  the  meantime;  take  off 
your  liquor,  I  say,  and  if  11  clear  your  head.  Come, 
off  with  it.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  you.  Your  teuce  is  an  honest  one,  and 
d — n  me,  if  I  knew  what  your  business  with  his 
lordship  is,  but  I'd  give  you  a  lift." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  other;  "but  the 
truth  is,  I'm  afeared  to  take  much  till  after  I  see 
him.  I  must  have  all  my  wits  about  me,  and  keep 
myself  steady." 

"  Do  put  it  in  my  power  to  serve  you.  Tell  me 
what  your  business  is,  and,  by  the  honour  of  my 
name,  I'U  assist  you." 

"  At  present,"  repUed  M'Bride,  "  I  can't;  but  if 
I  could  meet  you  qfter  I  see  his  lordship,  I  don't  say 
but  we  might  talk  more  about  it" 
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"Very  well,"  replied  Norton;  "you  wont  r^ret 
it  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  I  shall  hare  the 
complete  management  of  the  whole  Cnllamore  pro- 
perty;  and  who  can  say  that,  if  you  put  confidence 
in  me  now,  I  may  not  have  it  in  my  power  to  employ 
you  beneficially  for  yourself." 

''Come  then,  air,"  replied  M'Bride,  "let  us  have 
another  tumbler,  on  the  head  of  it.  I  think  one 
more  will  do  me  no  harm ;  as  you  say,  sir,  it^  dear 
my  head/' 

This  was  accordingly  produced,  and  M'Bride  b^an 
to  become,  if  not  more  commimicatiTe,  at  least  more 
loqaadous,  and  seemed  disposed  to  place  confidence 
in  Norton,  to  whom,  however,  he  communicated 
noUiing  of  substantial  importance. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  latter,  "  if  I  don't  mistake, 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  some  of  your  relations." 

''  That  may  easily  be,"  replied  the  other ;  "  and  it 
lias  struck  me  two  or  three  times  that  I  have  seen 
yomr  face  before,  but  I  can't  tell  where." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  Norton;  "but  Til  tell  you 
wbat,  we  must  get  better  acquainted.  Are  you  in 
8Qy  employment  at  present  ?" 

"Fm  doing  nothing,"  said  the  other;  "and  the 
few  pounds  I  had  are  now  gone  to  a  few  shillings ; 
80  that  by  to-morrow  or  next  day,  Fll  be  forced  to 
give  my  teeth  a  holiday." 

''  Poor  feUow,"  replied  Norton,  "  that* s  too  bad. 
Here's  a  pound  note  for  you,  at  all  events.  Not  a 
word  now;  if  we  can  understand  each  other  you 
sha'n't  want ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what  youll  do.  After 
leaving  his  lordship  you  must  come  to  my  room, 
where  you  can  have  punch  to  the  eyes,  and  there 
will  be  no  interruption  to  our  chat.     You  can  the 
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tell  me  anything  yoa  like;  but  it  mnat  come 
willingly,  for  Td  BOom  to  force  a  secret  from  any  man 
^-tbat  is  if  it  iff  a  secret.     Bo  yon  agree  to  tUs?" 

'^  I  agree  to  it^  and  many  thanka,  wortliy  m" 
replied  M'Bride,  putting  the  pound  note  in  hia 
pocket;  after  which  they  chatted  upon  indiffenent 
matters  until  the  period  for  hia  inteniew  with  Lord 
Cullamore  had  arrived. 

Ointy,  who  had  not  lost  a  syllable  of  this  dialogue, 
to  whom,  as  the  reader  perhaps  may  suspect,  it  was 
no  novdty,  followed  them  at  a  safe  distance;,  untQ 
she  saw  them  enter  the  house.  The  interest,  how- 
ever, which  she  felt  in  M^Bride's  movmnents,  pre- 
vented her  horn  gomg  home,  or  allowing  him  to  slip 
through  her  fingers  without  accomplishing  a  project 
that  she  had  for  sometime  before  meditated,  but  had 
•hitherto  found  no  opportunity  to  execute. 

Lord  Cullamore,  on  M'Bride's  entrance,  was  in 
much  the  same  state  which  we  have  already  described, 
except  that  in  bodily  appearance  he  was  somewhat 
more  emaciated  and  £^ble.  There  was,  however, 
tisible  in  his  features  a  tone  of  solemn  feeling,  ele- 
vated but  sorrowful,  that  seemed  to  bespeak  a  heart 
at  once  resigned  and  suffiering,  and  disposed  to 
receive  the  dispensations  of  life  as  a  man  would 
whose  philosophy  was  softened  by  a  Christian  spirit 
In  the  general  plan  of  life  he  clearly  recognised  the 
wisdom  which,  for  the  example  and  die  benefit  of  all, 
runs  with  singular  beauty  through  the  infinite  com- 
binations of  human  action,  verifying  the  very  theory 
which  the  baronet  saw  dimly  but  doubted ;  we  mean 
that  harmonious  adaptation  of  moral  justice  to  those 
actions  by  which  the  original  principles  that  difiiise 
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Ii^>pmess  through  social  life  are  diBr^arded  and 
yiohted.  The  rery  order  that  characterizes  all  crea- 
tion, tangfat  him  that  we  are  not  here  without  a  pur- 
pose; and  when  human  nature  fiEuled  to  satisfy  him 
upon  the  mystery  of  life^  he  went  to  revelation^  and 
fimnd  the  problem  solved.  The  consequence  was, 
that  whUat  he  felt  as  a  man^  he  endured  as  a  Chris- 
tiaib— aware  that  this  life  is^  for  purposes  which  we 
cannot  question,  chequered  with  evils  that  teach  us 
the  absolute  necessity  of  another,  and  make  us,  in 
the  meantime,  docQe  and  submissive  to  the  will  of 
him  who  called  us  into  being. 

His  lordship  had  been  reading  the  Bible  as 
M'Bride  entered,  and  after  having  dosed  it,  and 
placed  his  spectacles  between  the  leaves  as  a  mark, 
he  motioned  the  man  to  come  forward. 

"  WeU/^  said  he,  "  have  you  brought  those  docu- 
ments with  you  ?' 
1  have,  my  lord." 

**  Pray,''  said  he,  "  aUow  me  to  see  them.^ 

IfBride  hesitated;  being  a  knave  himself,  he 
luttnrally  suspected  every  other  man  of  trick  and 
dishonesty ;  and  yet,  when  he  looked  upon  the  mild 
Wt  dignified  countenance  of  the  old  man,  made 
leverend  by  age  and  suffering,  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  give  any  intimation  of  the  base  suspicions  he 
entertained. 

*'  Place  the  papers  before  me,  sir,''  said  his  brd- 
ship,  somewhat  sharply.  ''  What  opinion  can  I  form 
of  thdr  value  without  having  first  inspected  and 
examined  them  ?" 

As  he  spoke  he  took  the  spectacles  from  out  the 
Bible,  and  settled  -them  on  his  face. 


"  X  uave,  my  luru. 
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''  I  know^  my  lord/'  replied  M'Bride^  taking  Aem 
out  of  a  pocket-book  rather  the  worse  for  the  wear, 
**  that  I  am  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  an  honoor- 
able  man/' 

His  lordship  took  them  without  seeming  to  have 
heard  his  observation;  and  as  he  held  them  vsp, 
M'Bride  could  perceire  that  a  painful  change  came 
over  him.  He  became  ghastly  pale,  and  his  hands 
trembled  so  violently^  that  he  was  unable  to  read 
their  contents  until  he  placed  than  flat  upon  the 
table  before  him.  At  length,  after  having  reftd  and 
examined  them  doedy,  and  evidently  so  as  to  satisfy 
himself  of  their  authenticity,  he  turned  round  to 
M'Bride,  and  said, — "  Is  any  person  aware  that  joa 
are  in  possession  of  these  documents  V* 

"  Ahh,''  thought  the  fellow,  '^  there's  an  old  knsTe 
fiur  you.  He  would  give  a  round  sum  that  they  were 
in  flUBhes,  I'll  engage ;  but  I'll  make  him  shell  out  for 
all  that.  I  don't  think  there  is,  my  lord,  unless  the 
gentleman — ^your  lordship  knows  who  I  mean — tbit 
I  took  them  from." 

•'  Did  you  take  them  deliberately  from  him  ?" 

The  man  stood  uncertain  for  a  moment,  and 
thought  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  make 
a  merit  of  the  afiair,  by  affecting  a  strong  dispoaition 
to  serve  his  lordship. 

"  The  truth  is,  my  lord,  I  was  in  his  confidence^ 
and  as  I  heard  how  matters  stood,  I  thought  it  a 
pity  that  your  lordship  should  be  annoyed  at  your 
time  of  life,  and  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  place 
them  in  your  lordship's  hands." 

''These  are  genuine  documents,"  observed  his 
lordship;  looking  at  them  again.     ''  I  remember  the 
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lumdwritiiig  distinctly,  and  have  in  my  possession 
some  letters  written  by  the  same  individual.  Was 
jour  master  a  Ikind  one?'' 

*'  Both  Ikind  and  generous^  my  lord ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  at  all  but  he'd  forgive  me  everyihingi  and 
adranoe  a  large  sum  besides^  in  order  to  get  these 
two  little  papers  back.  Your  lordship  knows  he  can 
do  nothing  against  you  without  them;  and  I  hope 
yonll  consider  that,  my  lord." 

''  Did  he  voluntarily,  that  is,  willingly,  and  of  his 
own  accord,  admit  you  to  his  confidence;  and,  if  so, 
upon  what  grounds?" 

''  Why,  my  lord,  my  wife  and  I  were  servants  to 
his  &ther  for  years,  and  he,  when  a  slip  of  a  boy,  was 
veiy  fond  of  me.  When  he  came  over  here,  my  lord, 
it  was  rather  against  his  will^  and  not  at  all  for  his 
own  sake.  So  as  he  knew  that  he'd  require  some 
one  in  this  country  that  could  act  prudently  for  him, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  me  with  him,  especially 
as  my  wife  and  myself  were  both  anxious  to  come 
back  to  our  own  country.  'I  must  trust  some  one, 
M'Bride,'  said  he,  '  and  I  will  trust  you;'  and  then  he 
tould  me  the  raison  of  his  journey  here." 

''Well,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  proceed ;  have  you 
anythsng  more  to  add  ?" 

"  Nothing,  my  lord,  but  what  I've  tould  you.  I 
thought  it  a  pitiful  case  to  see  a  noUeman  at  your 
time  of  life  afflicted  by  the  steps  he  was  about  to 
take,  and  I  brought  these  papers  accordingly  to  your 
lordahip.     I  hope  you'll  not  forget  that,  my  lord." 

''What  value  do  you  place  on  these  two  docu- 
inents?" 

"  Wby,  I  think  a  thousand  pounds,  my  lord." 
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'*  Weill  m,  yonr  estimate  is  a  verj  low  one — ten 
tboQsand  would  come  somewhat  nearer  the  thing.^ 

''  My  lord  j  I  can  only  say/'  said  M^Bride,  "^  that 
I'm  wiUin'  to  take  a  thoosand ;  but,  if  your  lordahip^ 
knowin'  the  value  of  the  papers,  as  you  do,  diooaes 
to  add  anything  more^  Til  be  yery  happy  to  accept  it.'' 

*'  I  have  another  question  to  ask  you,  sir/'  said 
his  lordship,  ^'  which  I  do  with  great  pain,  as  I  do 
assure  you  that  this  is  as  painful  a  dialogue  as  I  efer 
held  in  my  life.  Do  you  think  now,  that  provided 
you  had  not  taken — ^that  is,  stolen — ^these  p^pen  fitm 
your  master,  he  would,  upon  the  success  of  the  steps 
he  is  taking,  have  given  you  a  thousand  pounds?" 

The  man  hesitated  as  if  he  had  caught  a  ^impse 
of  the  old  man's  object  in  putting  the  question. — 
"  Why — ^hem — ^no ;  I  don't  think  I  could  expect  that, 
my  lord ;  but  a  handsome  present,  I  dare  say,  I  might 
come  in  for." 

Lord  Cullamore  raised  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
after  looking  at  the  treacherous  villain  with  a  calm 
feeling  of  scorn  and  indignation,  to  which  his  iUness 
imparted  a  solemn  and  lofty  severity  that  made 
M'Bride  feel  as  if  he  wished  to  sink  through  the 
floor,  "  Oo,"  said  he^  looking  at  him  with  an  eye 
that  was  kindled  into  something  of  its  former  fire. 
''Begone,  sir;  take  away  your  papers;  I  will  not— I 
cannot  enter  into  any  compact  with  an  ungratefbl 
and  perfidious  villain  like  you.  These  papers  have 
come  into  your  hands  by  robbery  or  theft — ^that  is 
sufficient — ^there  they  ar^,  sir, — txike  them  away.  I 
shall  defend  myself  and  my  rights  upon  principles  of 
justice,  but  never  shall  stoop  to  support  them  by 
dishonour." 
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On  amduding^  he  flung  them  across  the  table  with 
a  degree  of  energy  that  surprised  M'Bride^  whilst  his 
ookyoTy  hitherto  so  pale^  waa  heightened  by  a  flash  of 
that  high  feeling  and  untarnished  integrity  which  are 
sddom  BO  beantifiilly  impressive  as  when  exhibited  in 
the  honourable  indignation  of  old  age.  It  might 
hare  been  compared  to  that  pale  but  angry  red  of 
Uie  winter  sky  which  flashes  so  transiently  over  the 
mow-chd  earth,  when  the  sun,  after  the  fiitignes  of 
his  short  but  chilly  journey,  is  about  to  aink  finom 
our  sight  at  the  dose  of  day. 

M^ride  slunk  out  of  the  room  crestfallen,  disap- 
pointed, and  abashed;  but  on  reaching  the  outside 
of  the  door  he  found  Norton  awaiting  him.  This 
worthy  gentleman,  after  beckoning  to  him  to  follow, 
having  been  striving,  with  his  whole  soul  centered  in 
the  key-hole,  to  hear  the  purport  of  their  conference, 
now  proceeded  to  his  own  room,  accompanied  by 
M'Bride,  where  we  shall  leave  them  without  interrup- 
tioQ  to  their  conversation  and  enjoyment,  and  return 
once  more  to  Ginty  Cooper. 

Until  the  hour  of  half-past  twelve  that  night  Ginty 
most  religiously  kept  her  watch  convenient  to  the 
door.  Just  then  it  opened  very  quietly,  and  a  man 
staggered  down  the  hall  steps,  and  bent  his  course 
towards  the  northern  part  of  the  dty  suburbs.  A 
female  might  be  observed  to  follow  him  at  a  distance, 
and  ever  as  he  began  to  mutter  his  drunken  medita- 
tions to  himself,  she  approadied  him  more  closely 
behind,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  lose  nothing  of  what 
he  said. 

**  An  ould  fool,''  he  hiccupped,  ''  to  throw  them 
back  to  me — hie — an'  the  other  a  kna-a-ve  to  want 
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to — to  look  at  them;  but  I  waa  199 — np;  if  the 
young-omig  1-lor-ord  unll  buy  them,  he  ma-must> 
ust  pay  for  them,  for  I  hay-aye  them  safe.     J) — ^n 

it,  my  head's  tom-tuin-tamiii'  about  like-like " 

At  this  portion  of  his  reflections  he  turned  into  a 
low  dark  line  of  cabins,  some  inhabited,  and  others 
rained  and  waste,  followed  by  the  female  in  question; 
and  if  the  reader  cannot  ascertain  her  object  in 
dogging  him,  he  must  expect  no  aasistazice  in  gaesBii^ 
it  from  us. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

rua's  VADf  BrT  affecting  exfostulation  with  hee  father 

—HER  terrible  DEKUKCIATIOK  OF  A1CBR08E  6RAT. 

Tre  next  morning  after  breakfast.  Lord  Dunroe 
found  Norton  and  M'Bride  in  tbe  stable  yard,  Yrhea 
the  following  conTersation  took  place. 

"  Norton/'  said  bis  lordsbip,  "  I  can't  understand 
what  they  mean  by  the  postponement  of  this  trial 
about  the  mare.  I  fear  they  will  beat^us,  and  in  that 
case  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  compromise  it.  You 
know  that  that  attorney  fellow  Spelman  is  engaged 
against  us,  and  by  all  accounts  he  has  his  wits  about 
him." 

''Yes,  my  lord;  but  Spelman  is  leading  home, 
going  to  France,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  getting 
it  postponed  until  next  term.  My  lord,  this  is  the 
tnan,  M'Bride,  that  I  told  you  of  this  morning. 
IfBride,  have  you  brought  those  documents  with 
you?  I  wish  to  show  them  to  his  lordship,  who,  I 
think,  you  will  find  a  more  liberal  purchaser  than  his 
father." 

"  What's  that  you  said,  sir,"  asked  M'Bride,  with 
an  appearance. of  deep  interest,  ''about  Mr.  Spelman 
going  to  France  ?" 

"  This  is  no  place  to  talk  about  these  matters, 
said  his  lordship ;  "  bring  the  man  up  to  your  own 
room,  Norton,  and  I  will  join  you  there.    The  thing, 
however,  is  a  mere  farce,  and  my  father  a  fool,  or  ho 
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would  not  give  hiiuBelf  any  concern  about  it ;  bring 
him  to  your  room,  where  I  will  join  you  presently. 
But,  observe  me,  Norton,  none  of  these  tricks  upon 
me  in  future.  You  said  you  got  only  twenty-five  for 
the  mare,  and  now  it  appears  you'got  exactly  double 
the  sum.  D — ^n  me,  I  won't  stand  any  more  of 
this." 

"  But,  my  lord,''  replied  Norton,  laughing,  "  don't 
you  see  how  badly  you  reason.  I  got  fifty  for  the 
mare ;  of  this  I  gave  your  lordship  twenty-five — the 
balance  I  kept  myself.  Of  course,  then,  you  can 
fiiirly  say,  or  swear,  if  you  like,  that  she  brought  you 
in  nothing  but  the  fair  value«  In  &ct,  I  k^t  you 
completely  out  of  the  transaction ;  but,  after  all,  I 
only  paid  mysdf  for  the  twenty-five  I  won  ci  you.'' 

Dunroe  was  by  no  means  in  any  thing  Hke  good 
humour  this  morning.  The  hints  which  Norton  had 
communicated  to  him  at  breakfast,  respecting  the 
jBubject  of  M'Bride's  private  interviews  with  his 
father,  had  filled  him  with  more  alarm  than  he 
wished  to  acknowledge.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  he  any  serious  apprehensions,  for,  unhappily  for 
himeelf,  he  was  one  of  those  easy  and  unreflecting 
men  who  seldom  look  beyond  the  present  moment, 
and  can  never  be  brought  to  a  reasonable  c<msidera- 
tion  of  their  own  interests,  until,  perhaps,  it  is  too 
late  to  secure  them. 

All  we  can  communicate  to  the  reader  with  respect 
to  the  conference  between  these  three  redoubtaUe 
individuals  is  simply  its  result.  On  that  evening 
Norton  and  M'Bride  started  for  France,  Spelmaa 
having  foUowed  on  the  same  route  the  morning  bat 
one  afterwards. 
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Dunroe  now  more  than  ever  felt  the  necessity  of 
Tuging  his  marriage  with  Lucy.  He  knew  his  father's 
lioaourable  spirit  too  well  to  believe  that  he  would 
for  one  m<»nent  yield  his  consent  to  it  under  the 
circamstanoes  which  were  now  pending.  With  the 
full  knowledge  of  these  circumstances  he  was  not 
aoqoainted.  M'Bride  had  somewhat  overstated  the 
share  of  confidence  to  which  in  this  matter  he  had 
been  admitted  by  his  master.  His  information^  there* 
fore^  on  the  subject  was  not  so  accurate  as  he  wished, 
atthoughy  firom  motives  of  dishonesty  and  a  desire  to 
fldl  his  documents  to  the  best  advantage^  he  made 
the  most  of  the  knowledge  he  possessed.  Be  this  as 
it  may^  Dunroe  determined^  as  we  said^  to  bring 
aboat  the  nuptials  without  delay^  and  in  this  he  was 
ceomded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  himself^  who  also  had 
lus  own  motives  for  hastening  them.  In  fact^  here 
were  two  men,  each  deliberately  attempting  to  impose 
upon  the  other,  and  neither  possessed  of  one  spark  of 
honour  or  truth,  although  the  transaction  between 
them  was  one  of  the  most  solemn  importance  that 
can  occur  in  the  great  business  of  life.  The  world, 
however,  is  filled  with  similar  characters ;  and  not  all 
the  misery  and  calamity  that  ensue  from  such  fraudu- 
lent and^dishonest  practices  will,  we  fear,  ever  prevent 
the  sdfish  and  ambitious  from  pursuing  the  same 
courses. 

**  Sir  Thomas,^'  said  Dunroe,  in  a  conversation  with 
the  baronet  held  on  the  very  day  after  Norton  and 
MrSride  had  set  out  on  their  secret  expedition, "  this 
maziiage  is  unnecessarily  delayed.  I  am  anxious  that 
it  should  take  place  as  soon  as  it  possibly  can.'' 

"  But,''  repUed  the  baronet, ''  I  have  not  been  able 
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to  see  your  father  on  the  suhject^  in  conseqaence  of 
his  illness.'^ 

''  It  is  not  necessary/'  replied  his  lordship.  ''Yon 
know  \\'hat  kind  of  a  man  he  is.  In  fact^  I  fear  be 
is  Tery  nearly  non  compos  as  it  is.  He  has  got  so 
confoundedly  crotchetty  of  late^  that  I  should  not  feel 
surprised  if^  vnder  some  whim  or  cther^  he  set  his  face 
against  it  altogether.  In  fact^  it  is  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless^  to  consult  him  at  all  about  it.  I  move, 
therefore^  that  we  go  on  without  him.*' 

"  I  tliink  you  are  right/'  returned  the  other;  "and 
I  have  not  the  slightest  objection :  name  the  day. 
The  contract  is  drawn  up^  and  only  requires  to  be 
signed.'' 

"  I  should  say,  on  Monday  next/'  replied  his  lord- 
ship; "but  I  fear  we  will  have  objections  and  protes- 
tations  firom  Miss  Gourlay ;  and  if  so,  how  are  we  to 
manage?" 

"  Leave  the  management  of  Miss  Gourlay  to  me, 
my  lord/'  replied  her  &ther.  "  I  have  managed  her 
before,  and  shall  manage  her  now." 

His  lordship  had  scarcely  gone,  when  Lucy  was 
immediately  sent  for,  and  as  usual  found  her  father 
in  the  library. 

"  Lucy,"  said  he,  with  as  much  blandness  of  man- 
ner as  he  could  assume,  "  I  have  sent  for  you  to  say 
that  you  are  called  upon  to  make  your  father  happy 
at  last." 

"  And  myself  wretched  for  ever,  papa." 

"  But  your  word,  Lucy — your  promise — your  ho- 
nour :  remember  that  promise  so  solemnly  given ; 
remember,  too,  your  duty  of  obedience  as  a  daughter .** 

"  Alas  I  I  remember  eyerything,  papa ;  too  keenly, 
tco  bitterly,  do  I  remember  aU." 
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"  You  will  be  prepared  to  many  Dunroe  on  Mon- 
day next.  The  affair  will  be  comparatively  private. 
That  is  to  say^  we  will  ask  nobody — ^no  dijedni — ^no 
nonsense.-  The  fewer  the  better  at  these  matters* 
Would  yon  wish  to  see  your  brother — ^hem — ^^I  mean 
Mr.  Gray?'* 

Lucy  had  been  standing  while  he  spoke ;  but  she 
now  staggered  over  to  a  seat^  on  which  she  fell  rather 
than  sat.  Her  large  ludd  eyes  lost  their  lustre  j  her 
frame  quivered ;  her  face  became  of  an  ashy  paleness; 
but  still  those  eyes  were  bent  upon  her  father. 

"  Papa,''  she  said^  at  lengthy  in  a  low  voice  that 
breathed  of  horror^  '^  do  not  kill  me.'' 

"  Kill  you,  foolish  girl!  Now  really,  Lucy,  this  is 
extremely  ridiculous,  and  vexatious  too.  Is  not  my 
daughter  a  woman  of  honour  V 

"  VfiffL"  she  said,  solenmly,  going  down  upon  her 
two  knees,  and  joining  her  lovely  and  snowy  hands  to- 
gether, in  an  attitude  of  the  most  earnest  and  heart- 
rending supphcation;  ''papa,  hear  me.  You  have 
said  that  I  saved  your  life ;  be  now  as  generous  as  I 


was — save  mine.'' 


"  Lucy,"  he  repUed,  '*  this  looks  Kke  want  of  prin- 
ciple. You  would  violate  your  promise.  I  should  not 
wish  Dnnroe  to  hear  this,  or  to  know  it.  He  might 
begin  to  reason  upon  it,  and  to  say  that  the  woman 
who  could  deUberately  break  a  solenm  promise  might 
not  hesitate  at  the  marriage  vow.  I  do  not  apply  this 
reasoning  to  yon,  but  he  or  others  might.  Of  course, 
I  expect  that,  as  a  woman  of  honour,  you  will  keep 
your  word  with  me,  and  marry  Dunroe  on  Monday. 
You  will  have  no  trouble-— everything  shall  be  managed 
by  then ;  a  brilliant  trousseau  can  be  provided  as  well 
afterwards  as  before." 
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Lucy  rose  up ;  and  as  she  did  the  Uood,  which 
■eemed  to  hare  previoudy  gathered  to  her  heazt,  now 
xetumed  to  her  cheek,  and  began  to  mantle  upon  it^ 
whilst  her  fignre,  before  snbmiaaiye  and  impkang^ 
dilated  to  its  full  size. 

''  Father/'  said  she^  ''  since  70Q  will  not  hear  the 
Toioe  of  supplication,  hear  that  of  reason  and  trutL 
Do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  no,  not  for  a  moment,  that 
if  I  am  urged — driven — to  this  marriage,  hatefol  and 
utterly  detestable  to  me  as  it  is,  I  shall  hesitate  to 
marry  this  man.  I  say  this,  however,  becanae  I  tdl 
you  that  I  am  about  to  appeal  to  your  intearest  in 
my  true  happiness  for  the  last  time.  Is  it  then 
kind ;  is  it  fittherly  in  you,  sir,  to  exact  from  me  the 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  given  under  drcumatanoes 
that  ought  to  touch  your  heart  into  a  generona  per> 
ception  of  the  sacrifice  which  in  giving  it  I  made  for 
your  sake  alone  ?  Yon  were  ill,  and  labouring  nndff 
the  apprehension  of  sudden  death,  principally,  you 
said,  in  consequence  of  my  refusal  to  become  the 
wife  of  that  man.  I  saw  this;  and  although  the 
effort  was  infinitely  worse  than  death  to  me  I  did  not 
hesitate  one  moment  in  yielding  up  what  is  at  any 
time  dearer  to  me  than  life, — ^my  happiness^ — diat  70a 
might  be  spared.  Alas,  my  dear  fother,  if  you  knev 
how  painful  it  is  to  me  to  be  forced  to  plead  all  this 
in  my  own  defence,  you  would,  you  must,  pity  me. 
A  generous  heart,  almost  under  any  circumstances, 
scorns  to  plead  its  own  acts,  especially  when  they  are 
on  the  side  of  virtue.  But  I,  alas,  am  forced  to  it ; 
am  forced  to  do  that  which  I  would  otherwise  scorn 
and  blush  to  do.^ 

''  Lucy,''  replied  her  fother,  who  felt  in  his  ambi- 
tious and  tyrannical  soul  the  full  force,  not  only  of 
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she  said,  bat  of  the  fi-aad  he  had  pnustised  cm 

r,  but  whieh  die  never  suspected: — ^^'Lucj,  by 
hcaiTeiiSy  yoa  wHl  drive  me  mad.  Perhaps  I  am 
ynoog;  but  at  the  same  time  my  heart  is  so  com- 
pleCety'  fixed  upon  this  marriage,  that  if  it  be  not 
faKOOght  about  I  fed  I  shall  go  insane.  The  yalne 
of  life  wonld  be  lost  to  me,  and  most  probably  I 
akall  die  the  dishonourable  deadi  of  a  suicide.^' 

''  And  have  you  no  fear  for  me,  my  father — no 
apprehension  that  I  may  escape  from  this  my 
wretched  destiny  to  the  peace  of  the  graye  ?  Birt 
yon  need  not.  Thank  Qod  I  trust  and  feel  that 
vsy  regard  for  His  precepts^  and  my  perceptions 
of  Hia  providence,  are  too  dear  and  too  firm  ever  to 
fioflSer  me  to  fly  like  a  coward  from  the  post  in  life 
whadi  he  has  assigned  me.  But  why,  dear  father, 
should  you  make  me  the  miserable  victim  of  your 
ambitioiL? — ^I  am  not  ambitious." 

"I  know  yon  are  not:  I  never  could  get  an  honour* 
aide  ambition  instiHed  into  you.'' 

^  I  am  not  mean,  however — ^nay,  I  trust  that  I 
priwnn  aU  that  honest  and  honourable  pride  which 
would  prevent  me  from  doing  an  unworthy  act,  or  one 
unbeoKumng  dther  my  sex  or  my  position.'' 

''  Ton  would  not  break  your  word,  for  instancy  nor 
render  your  friiher  wretched,  insane,  mad,  or  periiaps 
CBDK  has  dreadful  malady  to  return.  No— no — but 
yet  fine  talking  is  a  fine  thing.  Madam,  cease  to  plead 
yomr  virtuea  to  me,  unless  yon  prove  that  you  possess 
them  by  ieeiging  your  honourable  engagem^it  made 
to  Lord  Dunroe,  through  the  sacred  medium  of  your 
own  fiither.  Whatever  you  may  do,  don't  attempt  to 
involve  me  in  your  disgrace." 

''  I  am  exhausted,"  she  said,  *'  and  cannot  apeak 
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any  longer ;  but  I  Trill  not  despair  of  yon,  b&et, 
No^  my  dear  papa,''  she  said,  throwing  her  aims 
about  his  neck^  laying  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  '*  I  will  not  think  that  you  could 
sacrifice  your  daughter.     You  will  relent  for  Lucy  as 
Lucy  did  for  you — ^but  I  feel  weak.     You  know,  papa, 
how  this  fever  on  my  spirits  has  worn  me  down;  and 
after  all,  the  day  might  come — ^and  come  with  bitter- 
ness and  remorse  to  your  heart — ^when  you  may  be 
forced  to  feel  that  although  you  made  your  hocj  a 
countess  she  did  not  remain  a  countess  long.^' 

"  What  do  you  mean  now  ^" 

"  Don't  you  see,  papa,  that  my  heart  is  breaking 
hat  ?  If  you  will  not  hear  my  words — if  they  cannot 
successfully  plead  for  me — let  my  declining  health- 
let  my  pale  and  wasted  cheek — let  my  want  of  sprits, 
my  want  of  appetite — ^and,  above  all,  let  that  whidi 
you  cannot  see  nor  feel — ^the  sickness  of  my  unhapjyjr 
heart — ^plead  for  me.  Permit  me  to  go,  dear  papa; 
and  will  you  allow  me  to  lean  upon  you  to  my  own 
room — ^for,  alas !  I  am  not,  after  this  painful  exdte- 
ment,  able  to  go  there  by  myself.  Thank  you,  p^m, 
thank  you." 

He  was  thus  compelled  to  give  her  his  arm,  and  in 
doing  so,  was  surprised  to  feel  the  extraordinaiy 
tremor  by  which  her  frame  was  shaken.  On  reach- 
ing  her  room,  she  turned  round,  and  laying  her  head, 
with  an  affectionate  and  supplicating  confidence,  once 
more  upoa  his  breast,  she  whispered,  with  streaming 
eyes — '^  Alas !  my  dear  papa,  you  foi^t,  in  urgmg 
me  to  marry  this  hateful  profligate,  that  my  heart,  my 
affections,  my  love — ^in  the  fullest^  and  purest,  and 
most  disinterested  sense — ^are  irrevocably  fixed  upon 
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unoiher ;  and  Danroe^  all  mean  and  unmanly  as  lie  is, 
knoTTS  tins.'* 

**  He  knows  that — ^there,  sit  down — ^why  do  yoii 
tremble  so? — Yes,  but  he  knows  that  what  you  con- 
«der  an  attachment  is  a  mere  girlish  fencjr,  a  whim- 
sical  predilection,  that  your  own  good  sense  will  show 
you  the  folly  of  at  a  future  time/* 

"  Recollect,  papa,  that  he  has  been  extravagant, 
and  is  said  to  be  embarrassed ;  the  truth  is,  sir,  that 
the  man  values  not  your  daughter  but  the  property  to 
which  he  thinks  he  will  become  entitled,  and  which  I 
have  no  doubt  will  be  very  welcome  to  his  necessities. 
I  feel  that  I  speak  truth,  and  as  a  test  of  his  selfish- 
ness, it  will  be  only  necessary  to  acqumnt  him  with 
the  reappearance  of  my  brother — your  son  and  heir — 
and  you  will  be  no  further  troubled  by  his  impor- 
tunity/' 

"  Troubled  by  his  importunity !  Why,  girl,  it*s  I 
that  am  troubled  with  apprehension  lest  he  might  dis- 
cover the  existence  of  your  brother,  and  draw  off/* 

One  broad  gaze  of  wonder  and  dismay  she  turned 
upon  him,  and  her  face  became  crimsoned  with  shame. 
She  then  covered  it  with  her  open  hands,  and  turning 
round,  placed  her  head  upon  the  end  of  the  sofa,  and 
moaned  with  a  deep  and  bursting  anguish,  on  hearing 
this  acknowledgment  of  deliberate  baseness  from  his 
own  lips. 

The  baronet  understood  her  feelings,  and  regretted 
the  words  he  had  uttered,  but  he  resolved  to  bear  the 
matter  out. 

"  Don't  be  surprised,  Lucy,"  he  added,  "  nor 
alarmed  at  these  sentiments;  for  I  tell  you,  that  rather 
than  be  defeated  in  the  object  I  propose  for  your  cle- 

f3 
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Tation  in  life^  I  would  trample  a  thoasandtimea  upon 
all  the  moral  obligations  that  ever  bound  man.  Pat 
it  down  to  what  you  like — ^insanily — monamania,  if 
you  will — but  so  it  is  with  me :  I  shall  work  my  pur- 
pose out,  or  either  of  us  shall  die  tor  it ;  and  from 
this  you  may  peroeiye  how  likely  your  resistance  and 
obduracy  are  to  become  available  against  the  deter- 
mination of  such  a  man  as  I  am.  Compose  yourself, 
girl^  and  don't  be  afooL  The  only  way  to  get  properijr 
through  life  is  to  accommodate  ouiselyeB  to  its  neces- 
Aties^  or,  in  other  words^  to  have  shrewdness  and 
common  sense,  and  foil  the  world,  if  we  can,  at  its 
own  weapons.  Give  up  your  fine  sentiment,  I  desire 
you,  and  go  down  to  the  drawing-room,  to  leodTe 
your  brother ;  he  wiU  be  here  very  soon.  I  am  goingto 
the  assizes^  and  shaU  not  return  till  about  four  o'clodc. 
Come,  come,  all  will  end  better  than  you  imag^/' 

The  mention  of  her  brother  was  anything  but  a 
comfort  to  Luc^.  Her  fiither  at  first  entertaiiied 
apprehensions,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  this  pro- 
mising youth  might  support  his  sister  in  her  aversion 
against  the  marriage.  Two  or  three  conversations 
on  the  subject  soon  undeceived  him,  however,  in  the 
view  he  had  taken  of  his  character ;  and  Lucy  horself 
now  dreaded  him,  on  this  subject,  almost  as  much  as 
she  did  her  fiidiier. 

With  respect  to  this  same  brother,  it  is  scsitelj 
necessary  now  to  say,  that  Lucy^s  feelings  had  imder- 
gone  a  very  considerable  change.  On  hearing  that 
he  not  only  was  in  existence,  but  that  she  would  soon 
actually  behold  him,  her  impassioned  imagination 
painted  him  as  she  wished  and  hoped  he  might  prore 
to  be — that  is,  in  the  first  place — ^tall,  el^ant,  hand« 
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waae,  and  with  a  strong  likenfWB  to  the  mother^  whom 
he  had  been  said  so  much  to  resemble ;  and^  in  the 
not — c^  how  her  trembhng  heart  yearned  to  find 
him  afifectionatey  tender,  generous,  and  full  of  all  those 
noUe  and  manly  virtues  on  which  might  rest  a  de- 
li^tfol  sympathy,  a  pure  and  generous  affection,  and 
a  tender  and  trusting  confidence  between  them.     On 
cwting  her  eyes  upon  him  for  the  first  time,  howererj 
ahe  £dt  at  the  moment  like  one  disenchanted,  or 
awakening  firom  some  delightful  illusion  to  a  reality 
so  much  at  Tariance  with  the  beau  ideal  of  her  ima- 
gination, as  to  occasion  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
that  amounted  almost  to  pain.     There  stood  before 
her  a  young  man  with  a  countenance  so  like  her 
fiEither's,  that  the  fact  startled  her.     Still  there  was  a 
difference,  for — ^whether  firom  the  consciousness  of 
birth,  or  authority,  or  position  in  life — there  was 
something  in  her  fiather's  features  that  redeemed  them 
firom  absolute  yulgarity.    Here,  however,  although  the 
resemblance   was   extraordinary,  and   every  feature 
almost  identical,  there  might  be  read  in  the  counte- 
nance of  her  brother  a  lew,  commonplace  expression, 
that  loc^Led  as  if  it  were  composed  of  effrontery,  cun- 
ning, and  profligacy.     Lucy  for  a  moment  shrank 
back  from  such  a  countenance,  and  the  shock  of  dis* 
appointment  chilled  the  warmth  with  which  she  had 
been  prepared  to  receive  him.    But,  then,  her  generous 
heart  told  her  that  she  might  probably  be  prejudging 
the  innocent — ^that  n^lect,  want  of  education,  the 
influence  of  the  world,  and,  worst  of  all,  distress  and 
suffering,  might  have  caused  the  stronger,  more  vulgar, 
and  exceedingly  disagreeable  expression  which  she  saw 
before  her;  and  the  reader  is  already  awaie  of  the 
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consequences  which  these  struggles^  at  their  first  inter- 
view, had  upon  her.  Subsequently  to  that,  however^ 
Mr.  Ambrose,  in  supporting  his  fiither's  views,  ad- 
vanced  principles  in  such  confplete  accordance  with 
them,  as  to  excite  in  his  sister's  breast  first  a  deep  regret 
that  she  cotild  not  love  him  as  she  had  hoped  to  do; 
then  a  feeling  stronger  than  indifference  itself,  and 
ultimately  one  Uttle  short  of  aversion.  Her  father 
had  been  now  gone  about  half  an  hour,  and  she  hoped 
that  her  brother  might  not  come,  when  a  servant  came 
to  say  that  Mr.  Oray  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
requested  to  see  her. 

She  felt  that  the  interview  would  be  a  painful  one 
to  her ;  but  still  he  was  her  brother,  and  she  knew 
die  could  not  avoid  seeing  him. 

After  the  first  salutations  were  over — 

*'  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Lucy  ?"  he  asked; 
''  you  look  ill  and  distressed.  I  suppose  the  old  subject 
of  the  marriage — eh  ?" 

"  I  trust  it  is  one  which  you  will  not  renew, 
Thomas.     I  entreat  you  to  spare  me  on  it.'' 

''  I  am  too  much  your  Mend  to  do  so,  Lucy.  It 
is  really  inconceivable  to  me  why  you  should  oppose 
it  as  you  do.  But  the  truth  is,  you  don't  know  the 
world,  or  you  would  think  and  act  very  diflFerently." 

'*  Thomas,"  she  replied,  whilst  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  *'  I  am  almost  weary  of  life.  There  is  not  one 
living  individual  to  whom  I  can  turn  for  sympathy  or 
comfort.  Papa  has  forbidden  me  to  visit  Lady 
Gourlay  or  Mrs.  Mainwaring;  and  lam  now  utterly 
friendless,  with  the  exception  of  God  alone.  But  I 
will  not  despair — so  long,  at  least,  as  reason  is  left 
to  me." 
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''  I  assure  you,  Lucy,  you  astouiah  me.  To  you, 
whose  imaginatioii  is  heated  idth  a  foolish  passion  for 
an  adventurer  whom  no  one  knows,  all  this  suffering 
may  seem  very  distressing  and  romantic ;  but  to  me, 
to  my  fiEKther,  and  to  the  world,  it  looks  like  great 
folly — excuse  me,  Jmcj — or  rather,  like  great  weak- 
ness of  character,  grounded  upon  strong  obstinacy  of 
dispomtion.  Believe  me,  if  the  world  were  to  know 
this  you  would  be  laughed  at  j  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
mother  or  daughter,  fixim  the  cottage  to  the  castle, 
that  would  not  say — ^  Lucy  Gt>urlay  is  a  poor,  inex- 
perienced fool,  who  thinks  she  can  find  a  world  of 
angels,  and  paragons,  and  purity  to  live  in.'  '* 

"  But  I  care  not  for  the  world,  Thomas;  it  is  not 
my  idol — I  do  not  worship  it,  nor  shall  I  ever  do  so. 
I  wish  to  guide  myself  by  the  voice  of  my  own  .con- 
science, by  a  sense  of  what  is  right  and  proper,  and 
by  the  principles  of  Christian  truth.'' 

''These  doctrines,  Lucy,  are  very  well  for  the 
closet ;  but  they  will  never  do  in  life,  for  which  they 
are  Mttle  short  of  a  disqualification.  Where,  for 
instance,  will  you  find^  them  acted  on?  Not  by 
people  of  sense,  I  assure  you.     Now  list^i  to  me." 

"  Spare  me,  if  you  please,  Thomas,  the  advocacy  of 
such  principles.  You  occasion  me  great  pain — not 
80  much  on  my  own  account  as  on  yours — ^you  alarm 
me/' 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  I  tell  you :  but  listen  to  me, 
as  I  said.  Here,  now,  is  this  marriage :  you  don't 
love  this  Dunroe — ^you  dislike,  you  detest  him.  Very 
Wl.  What  the  devil  has  that  to  do  with  the 
prospects  of  your  own  elevation  in  life  ?  Think  for 
jouTself — become  the   centre  of  your   own  world; 
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make  this  Dnnroe  your  footstool — pat  him  under 
Tour  foot,  I  say,  and  mount  by  him;  get  a  poBtioii 
in  the  woAd — ^play  yonr  game  in  it  as  yon  see  otibefs 
do;  and '' 

'*  Pray,  tar"  said  Lucy,  scarody  restrsining  her 
indignation,  "  where,  or  when,  or  how  did  yew  come 
by  these  odious  and  detestable  doctrines?'' 

''  Faith,  Lucy,  finom  honest  nature — firomexperioiee 
and  observation.  Is  there  any  man  with  a  tluniides^ 
or  that  has  the  use  of  his  eyes,  who  does  not  know  nid 
see  that  this  is  the  game  of  life  ?  Dnnroe^Jdaressf, 
deserves  your  contempt :  report  goes,  certainly,  Aat 
he  is  a  profligate;  but  what  ought  wyedally to reeon- 
die  him  to  you  is  this  simple  fact — ^that  the  man's  a 
fool.     Egad,  I  think  that  ought  to  satisfy  you." 

Lucy  rose  up  and  went  to  the  window,  where  she 
stood  fiir  some  momentsjy  her  eyes  sparkling  and  sdn- 
tillating,  and  her  bosom  heaving  with  a  tide  of  feelings 
whidi  were  repressed  by  a  strong  and  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult eflEbrt.  She  then  returned  to  the  sofit,  her  cheeks 
and  temples  in  a  blaze,  whilst  ever  and  anon  she  eyed 
her  brother  as  if  from  a  new  point  of  view,  or  as  if 
something  sudden  and  exceedingly  disagreeable  had 
struck  her. 

'^  You  look  at  me  very  closely,  Lucy,"  said  he,  with 
a  confident  grin. 

"  I  do,"  she  replied.     "  Proceed,  sir." 

''  I  will.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  you  will  find  it 
remarkably  comfortable  and  convenimt  in  many  wap 
to  be  married  to  a  fool:  he  will  give  you  very  htUe 
trouble ;  fools  are  never  suspicious ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, distinguished  for  an  almost  sublime  credulity. 
Then,  again,  you  love  this  other  gentleman ;  and  with 
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a  fool  for  jour  husband^  and  the  example  of  the  world 
before  you,  what  the  devil  diflScoIty  can  you  see  in 
tiie  match  r'' 

Lucy  rose  up,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  very  force 
of  her  indignation  kept  her  silent;  at  length  she 
spoke. 

*'  Villain — ^impostor — cheat !  you  stand  there  con* 

victed  of  an  infiunous  attempt  to  impose  yourself  on 

me  as  my  Intimate  brother^  on  my  fotiier  as  his 

legitimate  son;  but  know  that  I  disclaim  you,  sir. 

What  I  the  fine  and  gentle  blood  of  my  blessed  mother 

to  flow  intheyeins  of  the  profligate  monster  who  could 

give  utterance  to  principles  worthy  of  heU  itself,  and 

attempt  to  pour  them  into  the  ears  and  heart  of  his 

own  sister  I     Sir,  I  feel,  and  I  thank  Grod  for  it,  that 

you  are  not  the  son  of  my  blessed  mother — ^no ;  but 

you  stand  there  a  false  and  spurious  knave,  the  dis* 

honest  instrument  of  some  fraudulent  conspiracy,  con* 

oocted  for  the  purpose  of  putting  you  into  a  position 

of  inheriting  a  name  and  property  to  which  you  have 

no  claim.     I  ought,  on  the  moment  I  first  ^w  you, 

to  have  been  guided  by  the  instincts  of  my  own  heart, 

which  prompted  me  to  recoil  firom  and  disclaim  you. 

I  know  not,  nor  do  I  wish  to  know,  in  what  low  haunts 

of  vice  and  infamy  you  have  been  bred ;  but  one  thing 

IS  certain,  that  if  it  be  within  the  limits  of  my  power, 

you  shall  be  traced  and  unmasked.     I  now  remember 

me  that — ^that — there  existed  an  early  scandal — ^yes, 

sir,  I  remember  it,  but  I  cannot  even  repeat  it ;  be 

aasnred,  however,  that   this   inhuman  and  devilish 

attempt  to  poison  my  principles  will  prove  the  source 

of  a  retributive  judgment  on  your  head.     Begone,  sir, 

and  leave  the  house  I'* 
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The  pallor  of  detected  guilt,  tfae  consciousness  that 
in  this  iuiqnitous  lecture  he  had  oTeiAot  the  maii, 
and  made  a  grievous  miscalculation  in  pushing  his  de- 
testable argument  too  £eup — ^but  above  all,  the  starding 
auspiciona  so  boldly  and  energetically  expressed  by 
Lucy,  the  truth  of  which,  as  vrell  as  the  apprehenskus 
that  filled  him  of  their  discovery,  all  united,  made  him 
feel  as  if  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  mine  to  vhich  the 
train  had  been  already  applied.  And  yet,  notwi& 
standing  all  this,  such  was  the  natural  force  of  his 
effrontery — such  the  vulgar  insolence  and  bitter  dispo- 
sition of  his  nature,  that,  instead  of  soothing  her  in- 
sulted feelings,  or  ofiiering  either  explanation  or  apdogr, 
he  could  not  restrain  an  impudent  exhibition  of  iU 
temper. 

*'  You  forget  yourself,  Lucy,"  he  replied ;  "  you 
have  no  authority  to  order  me  out  of  this  house,  in 
which  I  stand  much  firmer  than  yourself .  Neither  do  I 
comprehend  your  allusions,  nor  regard  your  threats. 
The  proofs  of  my  identity  and  legitimacy  are  abun- 
dant and  irresistible.  As  to  the  advice  I  gave  you,  I 
gave  it  like  one  who  knows  the  world/' 

''  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  indignantly ;  *'  you  gave  it 
like  a  man  who  knows  only  its  vices.  It  is  sickening 
to  hear  every  profligate  quote  his  own  experience  of 
life,  as  if  it  were  composed  of  nothing  but  crimes  and 
vices,  simply  because  they  constitute  the  guilty  phase 
of  it  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  But  the  world, 
sir,  is  not  the  scene  of  general  depravity  which  these 
persons  would  represent  it.  No  :  it  is  full  of  great 
virtues,  noble  actions,  high  principles ;  and  wluit  is 
better  still,  of  true  religion  and  elevated  humanity. 
What  right  then,  sir,  have  you  to  libel  a  world  which 
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yoQ  do  not  understand  ?  You  are  merely  a  portion 
of  its  dregs,  and  I  would  as  soon  receive  lessons  in 
honesty  from  a  thief  as  principles  for  my  guidance  in 
it  from  you.  As  for  me  I  shall  disregard  the  proo& 
of  your  identity  and  legitimacy,  which,  however, 
must  be  produced  and  investigated,  for,  from  this 
moment,  establish  them  as  you  may,  1  shall  never 
recognise  you  as  a  brother,  as  an  acquaintance,  as  a 
man,  nor  as  anything  but  a  selfish  and  abandoned 
villain,  who  would  have  corrupted  the  principles  of 
his  sister.'' 

Witliout  another  word,  or  the  slightest  token  of 
respect  or  courtesy,  she  deliberately,  and  with  an  air 
of  ind^nant  scorn,  Walked  out  of  the  drawing-room, 
leaving  Mr.  Ambrose  Gray  in  a  position  which  we 
dare  say  nobody  will  envy  him. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WHICH  C0KTAIK8  A  TABIBTT  OF  HATTEBS,    SOXB  TO  LA1T6H   Ain> 

601IK  TO  WEEP  AT. 

OuH  readers  may  haye  obser?ed  that  Sir  Thomas 
Oourlay  led  a  secluded  life  ever  since  the  oonuneace- 
tnent  of  our  narratiTe.     The  £ftct  w9m,  and  he  fdt  it 
deeply,  that  he  had  long  been  an  mipopnlar  man. 
That  he  was  a  bad  orerbearing  husband,  too,  had 
been  wdl  known,  for  sach  was  the  'vioknoe  of  his 
temper,  and  the  unvaried  harshness  of  his  di^ositiaa 
towards  his  wife,  that  the  general  tenour  of  his  con* 
duct,  so  hx  even  as  she  was  concerned,  could  not  be 
concealed.     His  observations  on  life  and  personal 
character  were  also  so  cynical  and  severe,  not  to  say 
unjust,  that  his  society  was  absolutely  avoided  unless 
by   some   few   of  his   own   disposition.     And  yet 
nothing  could  be  more  remarkable  than  the  contrast 
that  existed  between  his  principles  and  conduct  in 
many  points,  thus  affording,  as  they  did,  an  involun- 
tary acknowledgment  of  his  moral  errors.    He  would 
not,  for  instance,  admit  his  sceptical  friends,  who 
laughed  at  the  existence  of  virtue  and  reUgion,  to  the 
society  of  his  daughter,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Dunroe,  to  whose  vices  his  unaccountable  ambition 
for  her  elevation  completely  blinded  him.     Neither 
did  he  wish  her  to  mingle  much  with  the  world,  from 
a  latent  apprehension  that  she  might  find  it  a  dif- 
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ferent  thing  from  what  he  hiinself  represented  it  to 
be ;  and  perhaps  might  learn  there  the  low  estimate 
whidi  it  had  formed  of  her  fotore  hnsbamL  Like 
moat  misanthropical  men^  therefore^  whose  hatred  of 
Hfe  is  deriyed  principally  from  that  uneaaness  of  con- 
science which  proceeds  fit>m  their  own  vices^  he  kept 
aloof  from  sodetj  as  far  as  the  necessities  of  his 
position  allowed  him. 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  had  called  upon  him  several 
times  with  an  intention  of  making  some  communica- 
tion whidi  she  trusted  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
opening  his  eyes  to  the  danger  into  which  he  was 
about  to  precipitate  his  daughter  by  her  contemplated 
marriage  with  Dunroe.  He  uniformly  refused,  how- 
erer,  to  see  her,  or  to  allow  her  any  opportunity  of 
mtrodadng  the  subject.  Finding  herself  deliberately 
and  studiously  repulsed,  this  good  lady,  who  still 
occasionally  corresponded  with  Lucy,  came  to  the 
resolution  of  writing  to  him  on  the  subject,  and, 
accordingly,  Gibson,  one  morning,  with  his  usual  cool 
and   deferential   manner   presented   him   with    the 

following  letter  :— 

*'  Sommeifield  Cottage. 

^'  Sib, — ^I  should  fed  myself  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
good  opinion  which  I  trust  I  am  honoured  with  by 
your  admirable  dau^ter,  were  I  any  longer  to 
remain  silent  upon  a  subject  of  the  deepest  import- 
ance to  her  future  happiness.  I  understand  that  she 
is  almost  immediately  about  to  become  the  wife  of 
Lord  Dunroe.  Now,  sir,  I  entreat  your  most  serious 
attention ;  and  I  am  certain,  if  you  will  only  bestow 
it  upon  the  few  words  I  am  about  to  write,  that  you, 
and  especially  Miss  Gourlay,  will  live  to  thank  Gt>d 
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that  I  interposed  to  prevent  this  unhallowed  unifm. 
I  say  then  emphatically,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  prove 
most  distinctly^  that  if  you  permit  Miss  Gonrlay  to 
become  the  wife  of  this  young  nobleman  you  will  seal 
her  ruin — defeat  the  chief  object  which  you  cherish 
for  her  in  life,  and  live  to  curse  the  day  on  which 
you  urged  it  on.  The  communications  which  I  have 
to  make  are  of  too  much  importance  to  be  committed 
to  paper ;  but  if  you  will  only  allow  me,  and  I  once 
more  implore  it  for  the  sake  of  your  child,  as  wetQ  as 
for  your  own  future  ease  of  mind,  the  privilege  of  a 
short  interview,  I  shall  completely  satisfy  you  as  to 
the  truth  of  what  I*  state. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

Mabtha  Mainwabiko.'^ 

Having  perused  the  first  sentence  of  this  earnest 
and  friendly  letter^  Sir  Thomas  indignantly  flung  it 
into  a  drawer  where  he  kept  all  communications  to 
which  it  did  not  please  him  at  the  moment  to  pay 
particular  attention. 

Lucy's  health  in  the  mean  time  was  fast  breaking; 
but  BO  delicate  and  true  was  her  sense  of  honour  and 
duty  that  she  would  have  looked  upon  any  clandes- 
tine communication  with  her  l^er  as  an  infraction  of 
the  solemn  engagement  into  which  she  had  entered 
for  her  father's  sake,  and  by  which,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  own  happiness,  she  considered  herself 
bound.  Still  she  felt  that  a  communication  on  the 
subject  was  due  to  him,  and  her  principal  hope  noir 
was  that  her  father  would  allow  her  to  make  it  If 
he,  however,  refused  this  sanction  to  an  act  of  com- 
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mon  justice,  then  she  resolved  to  write  to  him  openly, 
and  make  the  ^vretched  circumstances  in  which  she 
was  inTolyed,  and  the  eternal  barrier  that  had  been 
placed  between  them,  known  to  him  at  once. 

Her  &ther,  however,  now  found  to  his  utter  mor- 
tification, that  he  was  driving  matters  somewhat  too 
fast,  and  that  his  daughter's  health  must  unquestion- 
ably  be  restored  before  he  could  think  of  outraging 
humanity  and  public  decency  by  forcing  her  from  the 
sick-bed  to  the  altar. 

After  leaving  her  brother  on  the  occasion  of  their 

hst  remarkable  interview,  she  retired  to  her  room  so 

full  of  wretchedness,  indignation,  and  despair  of  all 

human   aid  or  sympathy,   that  she  scarcely  knew 

Khether  their  conversation  was  a  dream  or  a  reaUty. 

Above  all  things  the  shock  she  received  through  her 

whole  moral  system,  delicately  and  finely  tempered  as 

it  was,  so  completely  prostrated  her  physical  strength, 

and  estranged  all  the  virtuous  instincts  of  her  noble 

nature,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  reached  her 

own  room.     When  there  she  immediately  rang  for 

her  maid,  who  at  once  perceived,  by  the  indignant 

sparkle  of  her  eye,  the  heightened  colour  of  her  cheek, 

and  the  energetic  agitation  of  her  voice,  that  some* 

thing  exceedingly  unpleasant  had  occurred. 

"  My  gracious,  miss,''  she  exclaimed,  "  what  has 
h^pened  ?  You  look  so  distmrbed  !  Something,  or 
somebody,  has  offended  you.'' 

"  I  am  disturbed,  Alice,"  she  replied.  '*  I  am  dis- 
turbed ;  come  and  lend  me  your  arm  ;  my  knees  are 
trembling  so  that  I  cannot  walk  without  assistance, 
but  must  sit  down  for  a  moment.  Indeed,  I  feel 
that  my  strength  is  fast    departing  from  me.     I 
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wcBXcdj  know  what  I  am  thinking.  I  am  all  oon- 
fuaedj  agitated,  shocked. — Gracious  heaven !  Come, 
my  dear  Alice,  help  yonr  mistress ;  yon,  Alice,  are  the 
only  friend  I  have  left  now.  Are  you  not  my  firieod, 
Alice?" 

She  was  sitting  on  a  lounger  as  she  spoke,  and  the 
poor  affectionate  girl,  who  loved  her  as  she  did  her 
life,  threw  herself  over,  and  leaning  her  head  upon 
her  mistress's  knees,  wept  bitterly. 

*'  Sit  beside  me,  Alice,''  said  she ;  "  whatever  dis- 
tance social  distinctions  may  have  placed  between  us, 
I  feel  that  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  those  tean 
justify  me  in  placing  you  near  my  heart.  Sit  beside 
me,  but  compose  yoiuiself ;  and  then  you  must  assist 
me  to  bed." 

''  They  are  killing  you,"  said  Alley,  still  weqnng. 
*^  What  devil  can  tempt  them  to  act  as  they  do?  As 
for  me,  miss,  it's  breaking  my  heart,  that  I  see  what 
you  are  suffering  and  can't  assist  you." 

"  But  I  have  your  love  and  sympathy,  your 
fidelity,  too,  my  dear  Alice ;  and  that  now  is  all  I 
beUeve  the  world  has  left  me." 

'^  No,  miss,"  replied  her  maid,  wiping  her  qres, 
and  striving  to  compose  herself,  ^'  no,  indeed;  there 
is  another — ^another  gentleman,  I  mean — as  well  at 
myself,  that  feels  deeply  for  your  situation." 

Had  Lucy's  spirits  been  such  as  they  were  vont 
to  be,  she  could  have  enjoyed  this  little  blunder  of 
Alice's  j  but  now  her  heart,  like  some  predous  jewel 
that  lies  too  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  for  the 
sun's  strongest  beams  to  reach,  had  sunk  boieath  the 
influence  of  either  dieerfulness  or  mirth. 

"  There  is  indeed,  miss,"  continued  Alice. 
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''And  pray^  Alice,''  asked  her  rnktreis^  ''how  do 
joa  know  tiaat  ?" 

"  Why^  miss/'  replied  the  girl^  "  I  am  told  that 
of  hte  he  is  looking  very  ill^  too.  They  say  he  has 
k»t  his  spirits  all  to  pieces^  and  sddom  laughs — the 
Lord  save  os  i" 

"  They  say  I — who  say,  Alice  ?" 

"  Why/'  replied  Alice,  with  a  perceptible  heighten- 
ing  of  her  colonr,  "  ahem  !  ahem  !  why.  Dandy  Dul- 
cimer; miss." 

"And  where  have  you  seen  him?  Dulcimer,  I 
mean.  He,  I  suppose,  who  used  occasionally  to 
play  upon  the  instrument  of  that  name  in  the  Hall  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  the  same.  Don't  you  remember 
how  beautiful  he  played  it  the  night  we  came  in  the 
ooBch  to  town  ?" 

"  I  remember  there  was  something  very  unpleasant 
between  him  and  a  £uiner,  I  believe ;  but  I  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  it  at  the  time." 

'^  I  am  sorry  for  that,  miss,  for  I  declare  to  good- 
ness Dandy's  dulcimer  isn't  such  an  unpleasant  in- 
stnnnent  as  you  think ;  and  besides,  he  has  got  a 
new  <me  the  other  day  that  plays  lovely." 

Lucy  fdt  a  good  deaj  anxious  to  hear  some  further 
i]iformati<m  fix>m  Alley  upon  the  subject  she  had 
mtroduced,  but  saw  that  Dandy  and  his  dulcimer^ 
were  likely  to  be  substituted  for  it,  all  unconscious 
as  the  poor  girl  was  of  the  preference  of  the  man  to 
the  master. 

"  He  looks  ill  you  say,  Alice  ?" 

"  Never  seen  him  look  so  roi^  in  my  life,  miss ; 
nor  in  such  qiirits." 

Lucy  looked  into  her  face,  and  for  a  moment's 
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apace  one  alight  and  feeble  gleam,  which  no  saffering 
could  prevent,  passed  over  it  at  this  intimation  of  the 
object  which  Alley^s  fimcy  then  dwelt  upon. 

'^  He  danced  a  hornpipe,  miss,  to  the  tone  of  the 
Swaggerin  Jig,  upon  the  kitchen  table,''  she  pro- 
ceeded ;  '^  and  sorra  be  off  me,  but  it  would  do  jour 
heart  good  to  see  the  springs  he  would  give — every 
one  o'  them  a  yard  high — and  to  hear  how  he'd  crack 
his  fingers  as  loud  as  the  shot  of  a  pistol." 

A  sUght  gloom  overclouded  Lucy's  face ;  but  on 
looking  at  the  artless  transition  from  the  honest 
sympathy  which  Alley  had  just  felt  for  her  to  a 
sense  of  happiness  which  it  was  almost  a  crime  to 
disturb,  it  almost  instantly  disappeared. 

^*  I  must  not  be  angry  with  her,''  she  said  to 
herself ;  "  this  feeling,  after  all,  is  only  natural,  and 
such  as  God  in  his  goodness  bestows  upon  ev^ 
heart  as  the  greatest  gift  of  life  when  not  abused. 
I  cannot  be  displeased  at  the  wiiveti  with  which  she 
has  forgotten  my  lover  for  her  own ;  for  such  I  per- 
ceive this  person  she  speaks  of  evidently  is^" 

She  looked  once  more  at  her  maid,  whose  eyes, 
with  true  Celtic  feeling,  were  now  dancing  in  ddi^t 
whilst  yet  red  with  tears.  "  Alice,"  said  she,  in  a 
voice  of  indulgent  reproof,  ''who  are  you  think- 
ing of?" 

''  Why,  of  Dandy,  miss,"  replied  Alley ;  but  in  an 
instant  the  force  of  the  reproof  as  well  as  of  the 
indulgence  was  felt,  and  she  acknowledged  her  ^iror 
by  a  blush. 

« I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,"  she  said ;  "  I'm  a 
thoughtless  creature.  What  can  you  care  about 
what  I  was  sayin'  ?     But — ^hem — ^well,  about  him— 
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Sore  enough  poor  Dandy  told  me  that  everything  is 
going  ^wTong  with  him.  He  doesn't^  as  I  said^  speak 
or  smile  as  he  need  to  do.'' 

"  Do  yon  know/'  asked  her  mistress^  "  whether  he 
goes  out  much  ?" 

"  Not  much^  miss,  I  think ;  he  goes  sometimes  to 
Lady  Gourlay's  and  to  Dean  Palmer's.  But  do  you 
know  what  I  hard,  miss?  I  hope  you  wont  grow 
jealous,  though  ?'' 

Lucy  gave  a  faint  smile.  '*  I  hope  not,  AUco. 
What  is  it?''  But  here,  on  recollecting  again  the 
scene  she  had  just  closed  below  stairs,  she  shuddered, 
and  could  not  help  exclaiming,  '^  Oh,  gracious 
heaven!"  Then  suddenly  throwing  off,  as  it  were, 
all  thought  and  reflection  connected  with  it,  she 
looked  again  at  her  maid,  and  repeated  the  question, 
"What  is  it,  Alice?" 

"  Why,  miss,  have  you  ever  seen  Lord  Dunroe's 
siatcr  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  London ;  but  si  e  was  only  a  girl,  though 
a  lovely  girl." 

"  Well,  miss,  do  you  know  what  ?  She's  in  love 
with  some  one." 

"  Poor  girl !"  exclaimed  Lucy,  "  I  trust  the  course 
of  her  love  may  run  smoother  than  mine ;  but  who 
is  she  supposed  to  be  in  love  with  ?"  she  asked,  not 
however  without  a  blush,  which,  with  all  her  virtues, 
was,  as  woman,  out  of  her  power  to  suppress. 

"  Ob,"  replied  Alley,  "  not  with  him — and  dear 
knows  it  would  be  no  disgrace  to  her,  but  the  con- 
trary, to  fall  in  love  with  such  a  gentleman — no ; 
but  with  a  young  oflBcer  of  the  Thirty-third,  who  they 
say  is  lovely." 

VOL.   III.  o 
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''What  is  his  name,  do  you  know,  Alice?" 

''  Roberts,  I  think.  They  met  at  Dean  Pahner'B 
and  Lady  Oourlay's;  for  it  seems  that  Ccdonei 
Dundas  was  an  old  brother  officer  of  Sir  Edward's, 
when  he  was  young  and  in  the  army/' 

"  I  have  met  that  young  officer,  Alice,''  rephed 
Lucy,  "  and  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  I  felt  an — 
a — ^a — ^in  fact  I  cannot  describe  it.  Those  who  were 
present  observed  that  he  and  I  resembled  eadi  other 
very  much,  and  indeed  the  resemblance  strodL  myself 
very  forcibly." 

*'  Troth,  and  if  he  resembled  you,  miss,  I'm  not 
surprised  that  Lady  Emily  fell  in  love  with  him." 

'^  But  how  did  you  come  to  hear  all  this,  Ahce?" 
asked  Lucy,  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety. 

"  Why,  miss,  there's  a  cousin  of  mine  own  maid 
to  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  you  may  remember  the  evenin' 
you  gave  me  lave  to  spend  with  her.  She  gave  a 
party  on  the  same  evenin',  and  Dandy  was  there.  I 
think  I  never  looked  better ;  I  had  on  my  new  stajs, 
and  my  hair  was  done  up  Orecian.  Any  way  I 
wasn't  the  worst  of  them." 

''  I  am  fatigued,  Alice,"  said  Lucy ;  ''  make  your 
narrative  as  short  as  vou  can." 

"  I  haven't  much  to  add  to  it  now,  miss,"  she 
replied.  "  It  was  observed  that  Lady  Emily's  eyes 
f^d  his  were  never  off  one  another.  She  refoaed,  it 
seems,  to  dance  with  some  major  thaf  s  a  great  lord 
in  the  regiment,  and  danced  with  Mr.  Roberts  after- 
wards. He  brought  her  down  to  supper,  too,  and 
sat  beside  her,  and  you  kaow  what  that  looks  like." 

Lucy  paused,  and  seemed  as  if  anxious  about 
something,  but  at  length  asked, 
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"  Do  you  know^  Alice^  was  he  there?** 

"  No^  miss/*  replied  the  maid ;  "  Dandy  tells  me 
he  goes  to  no  great  parties  at  all^  he  only  dines 
where  there's  a  few.  But  indeed^  by  all  accounts 
he's  very  unhappy/' 

'^What  do  you  mean  by  all  accounts?''  asked 
Lucy^  a  little  startled. 

"  Why,  Dandy,  miss ;  so  he  tells  me." 

*'  Poor  Alice !"  exclaimed  Lucy,  looking  benign- 
sntly  upon  her.  "  I  did  not  think,  Alice,  that  any 
conversation  could  have  for  a  moment  won  me  fiY>m 
the  painful  state  of  mind  in  which  I  entered  the 
room.  Aid  me  now  to  my  bed-chamber.  I  mtist 
lie  down,  for  I  feel  that  I  should  endeavour  to  recruit 
my  strength  some  way.  K  I  could  sleep,  I  should 
be  probably  the  better  for  it ;  but  alas,  Alice,  you 
need  not  be  told  that  misery  and  despair  are  wretched 
bedfeUows." 

"  Don't  say  despair,  miss,"  replied  Alice ;  "  remem- 
ber there's  a  good  Gk)d  above  us,  who  can  do  better 
for  us  than  ever  we  can  for  ourselves.  Trust  in  him. 
Who  knows  but  he's  only  trying  you ;  and  severely 
tried  you  are,  my  darlin'  mistress." 

Whilst  uttering  the  last  words,  the  affectionate 
creature's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  rose,  however, 
and  having  assisted  Lucy  to  her  sleeping-room,  helped 
to  undress  her,  then  fixed  her  with  tender  assiduity 
m  her  bed,  where  in  a  few  minutes  exhaustion  and 
anxiety  of  mind  were  for  the  time  forgotten,  and  she 
fell  asleep. 

The  penetration  of  servants  in  tracing,  at  fashion- 
able parties,  the  emotions  of  love  through  all  its 
various  garbs  and  disguises,  constitutes  a  principal, 
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and  not  the  least  disagreeable  portion  of  their  datr. 
The  history  of  Lady  Emily's  attachment  to  Ensign 
Boberts^  though  a  profound  secret  to  the  world,  m  the 
opinion  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  only  hoped  for 
and  suspected  by  each,  was  nevertheless  perfectly 
well  known  by  a  good  number  of  the  quality  below 
stairs.     The  circumstance,  at  all  events,  as  detailed 
by  Alley,  was  one  which  in  this  instance  justified 
their  sagacity.     Roberts  and  she  had  met,  precisely 
as  Alley  said,  three  or  four  times  at  Lady  Gourky's 
and  the  Dean's,,  where  their  several  attractions  were, 
in  fact,  the  theme  of  some  observation.     Those  long 
conscious  glances,  however,  which,  on  the  subject  of 
love  are  such  traitors  to  the  heart,  by  disclosing  its 
most  secret  operations,  had  sufficiently  well  told  them 
the  state  of  everything  within  that  mysterious  httlc 
garrison ;  and  the  natural  result  was  that  Lady  Emily 
seldom  thought  of  any  one  or  anything  but  Ensign 
Roberts  and  the  aforesaid  glances,  nor  Mr.  Roberts  of 
anything  but  hers ;  for  it  so  happened  that,  with  the 
peculiar  oversight  in  so  many  things  by  which  the 
passion  is  chai*acteriaed,  Lady  Emily  forgot  that  she 
had  hei*self  been  glancing  at  the  ensign,  or  she  could 
never  have  observed  and  interpreted  his  looks.    With 
a  similar  neglect  of  his  own  offences  in  the  same 
way  must  we  charge  Mr.  Roberts,  who,  in  his  ima- 
gination, saw  nothing  but  the  blushing  glances  of  this 
fair  patrician. 

Time  went  on,  however,  and  Lucy,  so  far  from  re- 
covering, was  nearly  one  half  of  the  week  confined  to 
her  bed,  or  her  apartment.  Sometimes,  by  way  of 
varying  the  scene,  and,  if  possible,  enlivening  her 
spirits,  she  had  forced  herself  to  go  down  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  occasionally  to  take  an  airing  in 
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the  carriage.  A  foi'tnight  had  elapsed,  and  yet  neither 
Norton  nor  his  fellow  traveller  had  returned  from 
France.  Neither  had  Mr.  Spelman;  and  our  friend 
the  Stranger  had  failed  to  get  any  possible  intelligence 
of  unfortunate  Fenton^  whom  he  now  beUeved  to  have 
perished,  either  by  foul  practices  or  the  influence  of 
some  intoxicating  debauch.  Thanks  to  Dandy  Dul- 
dmer,  however,  as  well  as  to  Alley  Mahon,  he  was  not 
without  information  concerning  Lucy's  state  of  health; 
and,  unfortunately,  all  that  he  could  hear  about  it  was 
only  calculated  to  depress  and  distract  him. 

Dandy  came  to  him  one  morning,  about  this  period, 
and  after  rubbing  his  head  slightly  with  the  tips  of 
his  fingers,  said — 

"  Bedad,  sir,  I  was  very  near  havin'  cotch  the  right 
Mrs.  Norton  ycstherday — I  mane  I  thought  I  was.'* 

"  How  was  that  ?''  asked  his  master. 

"  Why,  sir,  I  hard  there  was  a  fine,  good-looking 
widow  of  that  name,  Uvin^  in  Mecklenburg-street,  where 
-she  keeps  a  dairy ;  and  sure  enough  there  I  found  her. 
Do  you  undherstand,  sir?'' 

"  Why  should  I  not,  sirra  ?  What  mystery  is  there 
in  it  that  I  should  not  V 

"  Devil  a  sich  a  blazer  of  a  widow  I  seen  this  seven 
year.  I  went  early  to  her  place,  and  the  first  thing 
I  saw  was  a  lump  of  a  six-year-ould — ^a  son  of  hers — 
playin'  the  Pandean  pipes  upon  a  whack  o'  bread  and 
btttther  that  he  had  aitenfit  the  top  into  canes.  Some- 
how, although  I  can't  teU  exactly  why,  I  tuck  a  fancy 
to  become  acquainted  with  her,  and  proposed,  if  she 
had  no  objection,  to  take  a  cup  o'  tay  with  her  ycsther- 
day evenin',  statin'  at  the  time,  that  I  had  something 
to  say  that  might  turn  out  to  her  advantage." 
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"  But  what  mystery  is  there  in  all  this?''  said  his 
master. 

'*  Mysthery,  sir — ^why,  where  was  there  ever  a  widow 
since  the  creation  of  Pether  White^  that  hadn't  more 
or  less  of  mysthery  about  her  ?" 

'*  Well,  but  what  was  the  myBtery  here  ?"  asked  the 
other.     "  I  do  not  perceive  any  so  fiir." 

"  Take  your  time,  sir/'  rephed  Dandy;  "ifs  comin'. 
The  young  performer  on  the  Fandeans  that  I  tould 
you  of  Wasn't  more  than  five  or  six  at  the  most,  but  a 
woman  over  the  way,  that  I  made  inquiries  of,  tould 
me  the  length  o*  time  the  husband  was  dead.  Do  you 
undherstand  the  mysthery  now,  sir?" 

'^Oo  on,"  replied  the  other ;  '^  I  am  amused  by  you; 
but  I  don't  see  the  mystery,  notwithstanding.  What 
was  the  result  ?" 

*'  I  tell  you  the  truth — she  was  a  fine,  comdy, 
flaghoola  woman ;  and  as  I  hard  she  had  the  sfainers, 
I  b^an  to  think  I  might  do  worse." 

**  I  thought  the  girl  called  Alley  Mahon  was  your 
&vourite." 

**  So  9he  is,  sir — ^that  is,  she's  one  o'  them;  but, 
talkin'  of  fiavourites,  J  am  seldom  without  half-a- 
dosen." 

''  Very  liberal  indeed.  Dandy;  but  I  wish  to  betf 
the  upshot  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  we  had  a  cup  o'  tay  together  yesther- 
day  evenin',  and,  between  you  and  me,  I  began,  as  it 
might  be,  to  get  fond  of  her.  She's  very  pretty,  sir; 
but  I  must  say,  that  the  man  who  marries  her  will 
get  a  mouth,  plaise  goodness.,  that  he  must  kiss  by 
instalments.  Faith,  if  it  could  be  called  property,  he 
might  boast  that  his  is  extensive ;  and  devil  a  mistake 
in  it." 
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''  She  has  a  large  mouthy  then  V 
"  Upon  my  sowl,  air^  if  you  stood  at  the  one  side 
isi  it  youM  require  a  smart  telescope  to  see  to  the 
other.  No  man  at  one  attempt  could  ever  kiss  her.  I 
began,  sir,  at  the  left  side — ^that's  always  the  right  side 
to  kiss  at — and  I  went  on  successfully  enough  till  I 
got  half  way  through ;  but  you  see^  sir^  the  evenings  is 
bat  short  yet,  and  as  I  had  not  time  to  finish,  Vm  to 
go  back  this  eyenin'  to  get  to  the  other  side.'' 

"  Still  I'm  at  a  loss.  Dandy,"  replied  his  master, 
not  knowing  whether  to  smile  or  get  angry ;  "  finish 
it,  without  going  about  in  this  manner." 

''Faitb,  sir,  and  that's  more  than  I  could  do  in 
kissing  the  widow.  Devil  sich  a  circumbendibus  evee 
a  man  had  aslhad  in  gettin'  asfiEuras  the  nose,  where 
I  had  to  give  up  until  this  evenin',  as  I  said.  Now, 
air^  whether  to  consider  that  an  advantage  or  disad-* 
vantage  is  another  mysthery  to  me.  There's  some 
women,  and  thqr  have  such  a  small,  rosy,  little  mouth, 
that  a  man  must  gather  up  his  lips  into  a  bird's  bill 
to  kiss  them.     Now,  there's  Miss  (}our " 

A  look  of  fury  firom  his  master  divided  the  word  in 
his  mouth,  and  he  paused  from  terror.  His  master 
became  more  composed,  however,  and  sud — ^^  To 
what  purpose  have  you  told  me  all  this?" 

"  QbA,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  saw  you  were 
low  spirited,  and  wanted  something  to  rouse  you.  It's 
truth,  for  all  that." 

<'  Is  this  Mrs.  Norton,  however,  the  woman  whom 
we  are  seeking?" 

"  Wdl,  well,"  exclaimed  Dandy,  casting  down  his 
hand,  with  vexatious  vehemence,  against  the  open  air ; 
^'  by  the  piper  o'  Moses,  I'm  the  stupidest  man  that 
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ever  peeled  a  phatie.  Troth,  I  was  so  engaged,  mr, 
that  I  forgot  it ;  bat  PU  remember  it  to-night,  plaise 
goodness.'^ 

*'  Ah,  Dandy,^'  exclaimed  his  master,  smiling,  "  I 
fear  you  are  a  faithless  swain.  I  thought  AUey  Mahon 
was  at  least  the  first  on  the  hat" 

"  Troth,  sir,''  repUed  Dandy,  "  I  believe  she  is  too. 
Poor  Alley !  By  the  way,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
I  have  news  for  you  that  I  fear  will  give  you  a  heavy 
heart/* 

"  How,'*  exclaimed  his  master — "  how — ^what  is  it  ? 
Tdl  me  instantly/' 

"  Miss  Gourlay  is  ill,  sir.  She  was  goin'  to  be 
married  to  this  lord ;  her  father,  I  believe,  had  the 
day  appointed,  and  she  had  ^ven  her  consent." 

His  master  seized  him  by  the  collar  with  both 
hands,  and  peering  into  his  eyes,  whilst  his  own  blazed 
with  actual  fire,  he  held  him  for  a  moment  as  if  in  a 
vice,  exclaiming^ — "  Her  consent,  you  villain  I"  But, 
as  if  recollecting  himself,  he  suddenly  let  him  go,  and 
said,  calmly — "  Go  on  with  what  you  were  about  to 
say." 

"  I  have  very  little  more  to  say,  sir,"  rep&ed 
Dandy — ^'^  herself  and  Lord  Dunroe  is  only  waitin' 
till  she  gets  well,  and  then  they're  to  be  married?" 

''  You  said  she  gave  her  consent,  did  you  not?" 

''  No  doubt  of  it,  sir ;  and  that,  I  believe,  is  what's 
breakin'  her  heart.  However,  it's  not  my  affiEor  to 
direct  any  one ;  stUl,  if  I  was  in  somebody's  shoes,  I 
know  the  tune  I'd  sing." 

'^And  what  tune  would  you  sing?"  asked  his 
master. 

Dandy  sang  the  following  stave,  and  as  he  did  it, 
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he  tirew  his  comic  eye  upon  his  master  with  socfh 
humorous  significance  that  the  latter^  althoi^h 
wrapped  in  deep  reflection  at  the  moment^  on  sud- 
denly observing  it,  could  not  avoid  smiling : — 

"  Will  you  list,  and  come  with  me,  fair  maidf 
Will  you  list,  and  come  with  me,  fair  maid  P 
Will  you  list,  and  come  with  me,  fair  maid  ? 
And  foUy  the  lad  with  the  white  cockaid?" 

"If  yon  haven't  a  good  voice,  sir,  you  could 
whisper  the  words  into  her  ear,  and  as  you're  so  near 
the  mouth — hem — ^a  word  to  the  wise — ^then  point  to 
the  chaise  that  you'll  have  standin'  outside,  and  my 
life  for  you,  there's  an  end  to  the  fees  o'  the  docthor." 

His  master,  who  had  relapsed  into  thought  before 
he  concluded  his  advice,  looked  at  him  without  seem- 
mg  to  have  heard  it.  He  then  traversed  the  room 
several  times,  his  chin  supported  by  his  finger  and 
thumb,  after  which  he  seemed  to  have  formed  a 
resolution. 

"  Go,  sir,"  said  he,  "  and  put  that  letter  to  Father 
M^Snug  in  the  post-office.  I  shall  not  want  you  for 
some  time." 

"  Will  I  ordher  a  chaise,  sir  ?"  replied  Dandy,  with 
a  serio-comic  face. 

One  look  from  his  master,  however,  sent  him  about 
his  business ;  but  the  latter  could  hear  him  lilting  the 
"  White  Cockade,"  as  he  went  down  stairs. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  when  Dandy  was  gone,  "  can  it 
be  possible^  that  she  has  at  length  given  her  consent 
to  this  marriage  ?  Never,  voluntarily.  It  has  been 
extorted  by  foul  deceit  and  threatening,  by  some  base 
fraud  practised  upon  her  generous  and  misuspecting 
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nature.  I  am  culpable  to  Btand  tamely  by  and  aUow 
this  great  and  glorious  creature  to  be  sacrifioed  to  a 
bad  ambition,  and  a  worse  man,  without  coming  to 
the  rescue.  But,  in  the  meantime,  is  this  information 
true  ?  Alas,  I  fear  it  is ;  for  I  know  the  unscrupulous 
spirit  the  dear  girl  has,  alone  and  unassisted,  to  con- 
tend with.  Yet,  if  it  be  true,  oh,  why  should  she  not 
have  written  to  me  ?  Why  not  have  enabled  me  to 
come  to  her  defence?  I  know  not  what  to  think. 
At  all  events,  I  shall,  as  a  last  resource,  call  upon  her 
&ther.  I  shall  explain  to  him  the  risk  he  runs  in 
marrying  his  daughter  to  this  man,  who  is  at  ouoe  a 
fool  and  a  scoundrel.  Buthow  can  I  do  so?  Spd- 
man  has  not  yet  returned  bom  France,  and  I  have  no 
proofs  on  which  to  rest  such  serious  allegatioiis; 
nothing  at  present  but  bare  assertions,  whidi  her 
&ther,  in  the  heat  and  fiuy  of  his  ambition,  might 
not  only  disbelieve,  but  misinterpret.  Be  it  so:  I 
shall  at  least  warn  him,,  take  it  as  he  will;  and  if  all 
else  should  fisdl,  I  will  disclose  to  him  my  name  and 
fiunily,  in  order  that  he  may  know,  at  all  events,  that 
I  am  no  impostor.  My  present  remonstrance  may  so 
far  alarm  him  as  to  cause  the  persecution  against 
Lucy  to  be  suspended  for  a  time,  and  on  Spehnan's 
return,  we  shall,  I  trust,  be  able  to  speak  more 
emphatically.^'  ^ 

He  accordingly  sent  for  a  chaise,  into  which  he 
stepped,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  leave  him  at  Sir 
Thomas  Qourlay's,  and  to  wait  there  for  him. 

Lord  Dunroe  was  at  this  period  perfectly  well 
aware  that  Spelman's  visit  to  France  was  occasioned 
by  purposes  that  boded  nothing  feivourable  to  his  in- 
terests ;  and  were  it  not  for  Lucy^s  illness,  there  is 
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little  doabt  that  the  marriage  would,  ere  now,  have 
taken  plaoe.  A  fortnight  had  elapsed,  and  every  day 
80  completely  filled  him  with  alarm,  that  he  proposed 
to  Sir  Thomas  Oourlay  the  expediency  of  getting  the 
licence  at  once,  and  having  the  ceremony  performedl 
pri?atdy  in  her  fieither's  house.  To  this  the  Mher 
would  have  assented,  were  it  not  that  he  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  laxcy  was  rallying,  and  would  soon 
be  in  a  condition  to  go  through  it,  in  the  parish  church, 
at  least.  A  few  days,  he  hoped,  would  enable  her  to 
bear  it :  but  if  not,  he  was  willing  to  make  every  oon- 
ceanon  to  his  lordship's  wishes.  Her  delicate  health, 
he  said,  would  be  a  sufficient  justification.  At  all 
erents,  both  agreed  that  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
having  the  licence  provided;  and,  accordingly,  upon 
the  morning  of  the  Stranger's  visit.  Sir  Thomas  and 
Lord  Dunroe  had  just  left  the  house  of  the  former 
for  the  Eodesiasticid  Court,  in  Henrietta-street,  a  few 
minutes  before  his  arrival.  Sir  Thomas  was  mis- 
taken, however,  in  imagining  that  his  daughter's  health 
was  improving.  The  doctor,  indeed,  had  ordered  car- 
riage exercise,  as  essentially  necessary;  and  Lucy  being 
none  of  those  weak  and  foolish  girls,  who  sink 
under  iUness  or  calamity  by  an  apathetic  neglect  of 
their  health,  or  a  criminal  indifiference  to  the  means 
of  guarding  and  prolonging  the  existence  into  which 
God  has  called  them,  left  nothing  undone  on  her  part 
to  second  the  efforts  of  the  physician.  Accordingly, 
whenever  she  was  able  to  be  up,  or  the  weather  per- 
nutted  it,  she  sat  in  the  carriage  for  an  hour  or  two 
as  it  drove  through  some  of  the  beautiful  suburban 
scenery  by  which  our  city  is  surrounded. 
The  Stranger,  on  the  door  being  opened,  was  told 
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bya  servant,  through  mistake,  that  Sir  Thomas  Gooriay 
was  within.  The  man  then  showed  him  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  he  said  there  was  none  bnt  Miss  Gouiky, 
he  believed,  who  was  waiting  for  the  carriage  to  take 
her  airing. 

On  hearing  this  piece  of  intelligenoe  the  Stranger's 
heart  began  to  palpitate,  and  his  whole  system,  phy- 
sical and  spiritual,  was  disturbed  by  a  general  commo- 
tion that  amounted  to  pain,  and  almost  banished  his 
presence  of  mind  for  the  moment.  He  tapped  at  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  a  low  melancholy  voice,  that 
penetrated  his  heart,  said,  ''  Come  in.''  He  entered, 
and  thore  on  a  sofa  sat  Lucy  before  him.  He  did 
not  bow — ^his  heart  was  too  deeply  interested  in  her 
fate  to  remember  the  formalities  of  ceremony— but 
he  stood,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  long  and 
anxious  gaze*  There  she  sat;  but,  oh!  how  much 
changed  in  appearance  from  what  he  had  known  her 
on  every  previous  interview.  Not  that  the  change, 
whilst  it  spoke  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  was  one  which 
diminished  her  beauty;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  only 
changed  its  character  to  something  far  moro  touching 
and  impressive  than  health  itself  with  all  its  blooming 
hues  could  have  bestowed.  Her  features  were  cer- 
tainly thinner,  but  thero  was  visible  in  them  a  serrae 
but  mournful  spirit — ^a  voluptuous  languor,  heightened 
and  spiritualised  by  purity  and  intellect  into  an  ex- 
pression that  realized  our  notions  rather  of  angelic 
beauty  than  of  the  loveliness  of  mero  woman.  To  all 
this  sorrow  had  added  a  dignity  so  full  of  melandioly 
and  commanding  grace — a  seriousness  indicative  of 
such  truth  and  honour — as  to  make  the  heart  of  the 
spectator  wonder,  and  the  eye  almost  to  weep  on  wit- 
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nessing  an  association  so  strange  and  incompTehen-i 
sible^  as  tliat  of  such  beauty  and  evident  goodness  with 
suflferings  tliat  seem  rather  hke  crimes  against  purity 
and  innocence^  and  ahnost  tempt  the  weak  heart  to 
revolt  against  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 

When  their  eyes  rested  on  each  other^  is  it  neces- 
fiary  to  say  that  the  melancholy  position  of  Lucy  was 
soon  read  in  those  large  orbs  that  seemed  about  to 
dissolve  into  tears  ?  The  shock  of  the  Stranger's  sud- 
den and  unexpected  appearance^  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  loss  of  him  for  ever^  and  the  sacrifice 
of  her  love  and  happiness^  which^  to  save  a  fiither's  life^ 
she  had  so  heroically  and  nobly  made^  was  so  strong, 
she  felt  unable  to  rise.  He  approached  her,  struck 
deeply  by  the  dignified  entreaty  for  sympathy  and 
pardon  that  was  in  her  looks. 

"  I  am  not  well  able  to  rise,  dear  Charles,'^  she  said, 
breaking  the  short  silence. which  had  occurred,  and 
extending  her  hand ;  '*  and  I  suppose  you  have  come 
to  reproach  me.  As  for  me,  I  have  nothing  to  ask 
you  for  now — ^nothing  to  hope  for  but  pardon,  and 
that  you  will  foi^t  me  henceforth.  Will  you  be  noble 
enough  to  forgive  her  who  was  once  your  Lucy,  but 
who  can  never  be  so  more  V* 

The  dreadful  solemnity,  together  with  the  pathetic- 
spirit  of  tenderness  and  despair  that  breathed  in  these 
words,  caused  a  pulsation  in  his  heart,  and  a  sense  of 
suffocation  about  his  throat,  that  for  the  moment 
prevented  him  from  speaking.  He  seized  her  hand, 
which  was  placed  passively  in  his,  and  as  he  put  it  to 
his  lips,  Lucy  felt  a  warm  tear  or  two  fall  upon  it. 
At  length  he  spoke. — 

"  Oh,  why  is  this,  Lucy/'  he  said ;  "  your  appear- 
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ance  has  unmaDned  me;  but  I  see  it  and  feel  it  alL 
I  have  been  sacrificed  fo  ambition,  yet  I  blame  yoa 
not." 

''  Ho,  dear  Charles/'  she  replied ;  "  look  upon  me, 
and  then  ask  yourself  who  is  the  victim/' 

''  But  what  has  happened/'  he  asked,  "  what 
machinery  of  hell  has  been  at  work  to  reduce  you  to 
this?  Fraud,  deceit,  treachery,  have  done  it.  But 
for  the  sake  of  God  let  me  know,  as  I  said,  what  has 
occurred  suuce  our  last  interview  to  occasion  this 
deplorable  change; — ^this  rooted  sorrow — this  awfbl 
spirit  of  despair,  that  I  read  in  your  face?" 

''  Not  despair,  Charles,  for  I  will  never  yield  to 
thai;  but  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  a  barrier  deep  as 
the  grave,  and  which  only  that  can  remove,  is  between 
us  for  ever  in  this  life." 

'^  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  you  never  can  be 
mine?" 

"  That,  alas,  is  what  I  mean  to  say — ^what  I  must 
say." 

"  But  why,  Lucy — ^why,  dearest  Lucy — for  still  I 
must  call  you  so ;  what  has  occasioned  this  ?  I  can- 
not understand  it." 

She  then  related  to  him  briefly,  but  feelingly,  the 
solemn  promise,  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware  of, 
she  had  given  her  &ther,  and  under  what  dreum- 
stances  she  had  given  it,  together  with  his  determina- 
tion, unchanged  and  irrevocable,  to  force  her  to  its 
fulfilment.  Having  heard  it  he  paused  for  some 
time,  whilst  Lucy's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  as  if 
she  expected  a  verdict  of  life  or  death  from  his  lips. 

''Alas,  my  dear  Lucy,"  he  said;  "noble  girl! 
how  can  I  quarrel  with  your  virtues?     You  did  it  to 
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save  a  fisither's  life^  and  have  left  me  nothiDg  to 
reproach  you  with ;  but  in  increasing  my  admiration 
of  yon,  my  heart  is  doubly  struck  with  anguish  at 
the  thooght  that  I  must  lose  joxi" 

" Ah,  yes"  she  replied ;  " but  you  must  take 
comfort  firom  the  difference  in  dba  fates.  You  merely 
have  to  endure  the  pain  of  loss;  but  I — oh,  dear 
Charles — ^what  have  /  to  encounter?  You  are  not 
forced  into  a  marriage  with  one  who  possesses  not  a 
single  sentiment  or  principle  of  virtue  or  honour  in 
common  with  yourself.  No ;  you  are  merely  deprived 
of  a  woman  whom  you  love ;  but  you  are  not  forced 
into  marriage  with  a  woman,  abandoned  and  unprin- 
cipled, whom  you  hate.  Yes,  Charles^  you  must  take 
cranfort,  as  I  said^  from  the  difference  of  our  fSates.^' 

''  WLat^  Lucy !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  can 
take  comfort  firom  your  misery  ?  Am  I  so  selfish  or 
ungenerous  as  to  thank  God  that  you  whose  happi- 
ness I  prefer  a  thousand  times  to  my  own  are  more 
miserable  than  I  am?  I  thought  you  knew  me 
better.*' 

"  Aisa,  Charles,**  she  replied^  "  have  compassion  on 
me.  The  expression  of  these  generous  sentiments 
almost  kills  me.  Assume  some  moral  error — some 
semblance  of  the  least  odious  vice —  some  startling 
blemish  of  character  —  some  weakness  that  nmy 
enable  me  to  feel  that  in  losing  you  I  have  not  so 
much  to  lose  as  I  thought;  something  that  may 
make  the  contrast  between  the  wretch  to  whom  I  am 
devoted  and  yourself  less  repulsive.** 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Lucy,**  he  replied, 
with  a  melancholy  smile^  "  that  I  have  my  errors, 
my  weaknesses,  my  frailties,  if  that  will  comfort  you: 
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8o  many^  indeed^  that  my  greatest  viitae,  and  tiiat  of 
which  I  am  most  proud,  is  my  love  for  you.'' 

"Ah,  Charles,  you  reason  badly,"  she  replied,  **  few 
you  prove  yourself  to  be  capable  of  that  noble  affection 
which  never  yet  existed  in  a  vicious  heart.  As  for  me 
I  know  not  on  what  hand  to  turn.  It  is  said  that 
when  a  person  hanging  bv  some  weak  branch  from 
the  brow  of  a  precipice  finds  it  beginning  to  give 
way,  and  that  the  plunge  below  is  unavoidable,  a 
certain  courage,  gained  from  despair,  not  only  dimi- 
nishes  the  tenor  of  the  fall,  but  reheves  the  heart  by 
a  bold  and  terrible  feeUng  that  for  the  moment 
banishes  fear,  and  reconciles  him  to  his  fate.'' 

'*'  It  is  a  dreadful  analogy,  my  dear  Lucy,  but  you 
must  take  comfort.  Who  knows  what  a  day  maj 
bring  forth?  You  are  not  yet  hanging  upon  the 
precipice  of  life." 

"  I  feel  that  I  am,  Charles;  and  what  is  more,  I  see 
the  depth  to  which  I  must  be  precipitated ;  but,  alas, 
I  possess  none  of  that  fearful  courage  that  is  said  to 
reconcile  one  to  the  &I1." 

"  Lucy,"  he  replied,  "  into  this  gulf  of  destruc- 
tion you  shall  never  fall.  Believe  me,  there  is  tii 
invisible  hand  that  will  support  you  when  you  least 
expect  it;  a  power  that  shapes  our  purposes  rough 
hew  them  as  we  will.  I  came  to  request  an  interview 
with  your  father  upon  this  very  subject.  Have 
courage,  dearest  girl ;  friends  are  at  work  who  I  trust 
will  ere  long  be  enabled  to  place  documents  in  his 
hands  that  will  soon  change  his  purposes.  I  giant 
that  it  is  possible  these  documents  may  fail,  or  may 
not  be  procured ;  and  in  that  case  I  know  not  how 
we  are  to  act.     I  mention  the  probabihty  of  failure 
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lest  a  future  disappointment  occasion  such  a  shock  as 
in  your  present  state  you  may  be  incapable  of  sus- 
taining j  but  still  have  hope^  for  the  probability  is  in 
our  favour." 

She  shook  her  head  incredulously,  and  replied^ 
''You  do  not  know  the  inflexible  determination  of 
my  father  on  this  point ;  neither  can  I  conceive  what 
documents  you  could  place  before  him  that  would 
change  his  purpose/^ 

''  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  am  at  liberty  even  to  you, 
Lucy,  to  mention  circumstances  that  may  cast  a  stain 
upon  high  integrity  and  spotless  innocence,  so  long  as 
it  is  poeaible  the  proofs  I  speak  of  may  fail.  In  the 
latter  case,  so  far  at  least  as  the  world  is  concerned, 
justice  would  d^enerate  into  scandal,  whilst  great 
evil  and  little  good  must  be  the  consequence.  I 
think  I  am  bound  in  honour  not  to  place. old  age, 
Tenerable  and  virtuous,  on  the  one  hand,  and  unsus- 
pecting innocence  on  the  other,  in  a  contingency  that 
may  cause  them  irreparable  injury.  I  will  now  say, 
that  if  your  happiness  were  not  involved  in  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  our  proceedings,  I  should  have 
ceased  to  be  a  party  in  the  steps  we  are  taking  until 
the  grave  had  closed  upon  one  individual  at  least, 
whilst  unconscious  of  the  shame  that  was  to  fall  upon 
his  family." 

Lucy  looked  upon  him  with  a  feeling  of  admiration 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  ''  Dear  Charles," 
she  exclaimed ;  "  ever  honourable — ever  generous — 
ever  considerate  and  unselfish ;  I  do  not  of  course 
understand  your  allusions :  but  I  am  confident  that 
whatever  you  do  will  be  done  in  a  spirit  worthy  of 
yourself." 
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Hie  look  of  admiration,  and  why  should  we  not 
add  lovOi  which  Lucy  had  bestowed  upon  him  was 
obeerved  and  fdt  deeply.  Their  eyes  met,  and  seiring 
her  hand  again,  he  whispered,  in  that  low  and  tender 
Yoioe  which  breathes  the  softest  and  most  .contagious 
emotion  of  the  heart, — "  Alas,  Lucy,  you  could  not 
eren  dream  how  inexpressibly  dear  you  are  to  me. 
Without  you,  life  to  me  wiU  possess  no  blessing.  All 
that  I  ever  conoeiyed  of  its  purest  and  most  exalted 
enjoyments  was  centered  in  you,  and  in  that  sweet 
communion  which  I  thought  we  were  destined  to 
hold  together;  but  now,  now--oh  my  God,  what  a 
blank  will  my  whole  future  existence  be  without  you  V 

'^  Charles— Charles,''  she  replied,  but  at  tiie  same 
time  her  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears,  *'  spare  me  this; 
do  not  overload  my  heart  with  such  an  excess  of 
sorrow;  have  compassion  on  me,  for  I  am  alxead}^ 
too  sensible  of  my  own  misery — ^too  sensible  of  the 
happiness  I  have  lost.  I  am  here  isolated  and  alone, 
with  no  kind  voice  to  whisper  one  word  of  ccmsohu 
tion  to  my  unhappy  heart,  my  poor  maid  only 
excepted ;  and  I  am  often  forced,  in  order  to  escape 
the  pain  of  present  reflecticms,  to  make  a  melancholy 
struggle  once  more  to  entrance  myself  in  the  innocent 
dreams  of  my  early  life.  Yes,  and-I  will  confess  it, 
to  caU  back  if  I  can  those  visions  that  gave  the 
delicious  hues  of  hope  and  happiness  to  the  love 
which  bound  your  heart  and  mine  tc^ether.  The 
illusion,  however,  is  too  feeble  to  struggle  succeasfuUy 
with  the  abiding  consciousness  of  my  wretchedness, 
and  I  awake  to  a  bitterness  of  anguish  that  is  drink- 
ing up  the  fountains  of  my  life,  out  of  which  life  I 
feel,  if  this  state  continues,  I  shall  soon  pass  away.'' 
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On  ooncludingy  she  wiped  away  the  tears  that  were 
fast  fedliug ;  and  her  lover  was  so  deeply  moved  that 
he  could  scarcely  restrain  his  own.* 

"  There  is  one  word^  dearest  Lucy/'  he  replied^ 
" but  though  short  it  is  fuU  of  comfort — hope" 

"  AlaSj  Charles,  I  feel  that  it  has  been  blotted  out 
of  the  destiny  of  my  life.  I  look  for  it ;  I  search  for 
it,  but  in  vain.  In  this  Ufe  I  cannot  find  it;  I  say 
in  this,  because  it  is  now,  when  all  about  me  is  dark-^ 
Bess,  and  pain,  and  suffering,  that  I  fed  the  consola- 
tion which  arises  from  our  trust  in  another.  This 
consolation,  however,  though  true,  is  sad,  and  the 
very  joy  it  gives  is  melancholy,  because  it  arises 
from  that  mysterious  change  which  withdraws  us> 
from  existence ;  and  when  it  leads  us  to  happiness 
we  cannot  forget  that  it  is.  through  the  gate  of  the 
grave.  But  still  it  is  a  consolation,  imd  a  great  one — 
to  a  sufferef'like  me,  the  only  one — ^we  must  all  die/' 

like  a  strain  of  soft  but  solemn  music  these 
mournful  words  proceeded  from  her  lips,  from  which 
they  seemed  to  catch  the  touching  sweetness  which 
characterized  them. 

^'I  ought  not  to  shed  these  tears,''  she  added; 
''nor  ought  you,  dear  Charles,  to  feel  so  deeply  what 
I  say  as  I  perceive  you  do ;  but  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I 
am  impressed  with  a  presentiment  that  this  is  probably 
our  last  meeting ;  and  I  confess  that  I  am  fiUed  with 
a  mournful  satisfaction  in  speaking  to  you — ^in  looking- 
upon  you — ^yes,  I  confess  it ;  and  I  fed  all  the  springs 
of  tenderness  opened,  as  it  were,  in  my  unhappy  heart. 
In  a  short  time" — she  added,  and  here  she  almost 
sobbed — "it  will  be  a  crime  to  think  of  you — ta 
allow  my  very  imagination  to  turn  to  your  image 
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and  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  banish  that  image  for 
ever  from  my  hearty  which  I  must  strive  to  do,  for  to 
cherish  it  there  will  be  wrong ;  but  I  shall  straggle^ 
for*' — she  added,  proudly — "  whatever  my  duty  may 
be,  I  shall  leave  nothing  undone  to  preserve  my  oon- 
science  free  from  its  own  reproaches/' 

"  Take  comfort,  Lucy,''  he  replied ;  "  this  will 
not — shall  not  be  our  last  meeting.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  such  a  creature  as  you  are  should  be 
doomed  to  a  fate  so  wretched.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
hurry  you  into  this  odious  marriage.  Gain  time,  and 
we  shall  yet  triumph." 

"Yes,  Charles/'  she  replied;  "but,  then,  miseiyoften 
grows  apathetic,  and  the  will,  wearied  down  and  weak- 
ened, loses  the  power  of  resistance.  I  have  more  than 
once  felt  attacks  of  this  kind,  and  I  know  that  if /Aqr 
should  observe  it,  I  am  lost.  Oh,  how  little  is  the 
love  of  woman  understood !  And  how  little  of  life  is 
known  except  through  those  false  appearances  that 
ore  certain  to  deceive  all  who  look  upon  them  as 
realities  I  Here  am  I  surrounded  by  every  luxury 
that  this  world  can  present,  and  how  many  thousands 
imagine  me  happy!  What  is  there  within  the  range 
of  fiEUthion  and  the  compass  of  wealth  that  I  cannot 
conunand  ?  and  yet  amidst  all  this  dazzle  of  grandeur 
I  am  more  wretched  than  the  beggar  whom  a  morsel 
of  food  will  make  contented." 

"  Resist  this  marriage,  Lucy,  for  a  time,  that  is  all 
I  ask,"  replied  her  lover ;  "  be  firm,  and  above  all 
things,  hope.  You  may  ere  long  understand  the  force 
and  meaning  of  my  words.  At  present  you  cannot, 
nor  is  it  in  my  power,  with  honour,  to  speak  more 
plainly." 
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"  My  father/'  replied  this  high-minded  and  sensi* 
tire  creature^  "  said  some  time  ago — '  Is  not  my 
daughter  a  woman  of  honour  ?*  Ycb,  Charles^  I  must 
he  a  woman  of  honour.  But  it  is  time  you  should 
go ;  only  before  you  do^  hear  me.  Henceforth  we 
hare  each  of  us  one  great  mutual  task  imposed  upon 
us — a  task  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  dictated  alike  by 
honour,  yirtue,  and  religion.'' 

"  Alas,  Lucy,  what  is  that  ?" 

''To  forget  each  other.  From  the  moment  I 
become,"  she  sobbed  aloud-=-"  you  know,"  she  added, 
''what  I  would  say,  but  what  I  cannot — ^from  that 
moment  memory  becomes  a  crime." 

"  But  an  involuntary  crime,  my  ever  dear  Lucy.  A» 
for  my  part,"  he  replied,  vehemently,  and  with  some- 
thing akin  to  distraction, "  I  feel  that  is  impossible, 
and  that  even  were  it  possible,  I  would  no  more 
attempt  to  banish  your  image  from  my  heart  than  I 
would  to  deliberately  still  its  pulses.  Never,  never — 
sBch  an  attempt,  such  an  act,  if  successful,  would  be  a 
murder  of  the  affections.  By  heavens,  whilst  one 
spark  of  mortal  life  is  alive  in  my  body,  whilst  memory 
can  remember  the  dreams  of  only  the  preceding  mo- 
ment, whilst  a  single  faculty  of  heart  or  intellect  re- 
mains by  which  your  image  can  be  preserved,  I  shall 
ding  to  that  image  as  the  shipwrecked  sailor  would 
to  the  plank  that  bears  him  through  the  midnight  storm 
— as  a  despairing  soul  would  to  the  only  good  act  of  a 
wicked  life  that  he  could  plead  for  his  salvation.  And 
mark  me,  Lucy,  when  the  higher  and  nobler  attributes 
of  man  go — ^if  they  ever  should  go — then  I  will  fidl 
back  upon  the  mere  instincts  of  common  nature,  and 
as  the  dog  is  known  to  dream,  I  shall  remember  y^ 
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in  my  bloody  along  whose  feeble  current,  like  wrecks 
upon  the  tide,  the  very  fragments  of  your  image  shall 
flow  into  my  heart.  Yes,  Lucy,  if  it  be  possible,  I 
shall  remember  you  in  my  veiy  dust/' 

Whilst  he  spoke,  Lucy  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
his  noble  features,  now  wrought  up  into  an  earnest 
but  melancholy  animation,  and  when  he  had  conduded, 
she  exclaimed,  "  And  this  is  the  man  of  whose  love 
they  would  deprive  me,  whose  very  acknowledgment 
of  it  comes  upon  my  spirit  like  an  anthem  of  the  heart; 
and  I  know  not  what  I  have  done  to  be  so  tried;  yet, 
as  it  is  the  will  of  Grod,  I  receive  it  for  the  best.  Dear 
Charles,  you  must  go ;  but  you  spoke  of  remonstrating 
with  my  father.  Do  not  so ;  an  interview  would  only 
aggravate  him.  And  as  you  admit  that  certain  docu- 
ments are  wanted  to  produce  a  change  in  his  opinioiiSi 
you  may  see  clearly  that  imtil  you  procure  them  an 
expostulation  would  be  worse  than  useless.  On  the 
contraiy,  it  might  precipitate  matters  and  ruin  all. 
Now  go.*' 

*'  Perhaps  you  are  right,*'  he  replied,  "  as  you 
always  are;  but  how  can  I  go?  How  can  I  tear 
myiself  from  you?  Dearest,  dearest  Lucy,  what  a 
love  is  mine  I  But  that  is  not  surprising — ^who  could 
love  you  with  an  ordinary  passion  ?" 

Apprehensive  that  her  father  might  return,  she 
rose  up,  but  so  completely  had  she  been  exhausted  by 
the  excitement  of  this  interview,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  assist  her. 

"  I  hear  the  carriage,"  said  she ;  "it  is  at  the  door: 
will  you  ring  for  my  maid  ?  And  now,  Charles,  as  it 
is  possible  that  we  must  meet  no  more,  say,  before 
you  go,  that  you  foigive  me." 
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''There  is  everything  in  your  conduct  to  be  ad- 
mired and  loved^  my  dearest  Lucy ;  but  nothing  to 
be  forgiven/' 

''  Is  it  possible/'  she  said,  as  if  in  communion  with 
herself,  ''  that  we  shall  never  meet,  never  speak,  never, 
probably,  look  upon  each  other  more  ?" 

Her  lover  observed  that  her  face  became  suddenly 
pale,  and  she  staggered  a  little,  after  which  she  sank 
and  would  have  fallen  had  he  not  supported  her  in  his 
anns.  He  had  already  rang  for  Alley  Mahon,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  place  Lucy  once  more 
upon  the  sofa,  whither  he  was  obliged  to  carry  her,  for 
she  had  fainted.  Having  placed  her  here,  it  became 
necessary  to  support  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  in 
doing  so — ^is  it  in  human  nature  to  be  severe  upon  him? 
—he  rapturously  kissed  her  lips,  and  pressed  her  to  his 
heart  in  a  long,  tender,  and  melancholy  embrace.  The 
appearance  of  her  maid,  however,  who  always  accom* 
ponied  her  in  the  carriage,  terminated  this  pardonable 
theft,  and  aftor  a  few  words  of  ordinary  conversation, 
they  separated. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

BAKDl's  VISIT  TO  SUMKEBTISLD  COTTAGE,  WHBBB  HB  XAKES  A 
HOST  VKOALLANT  MISTAKE — BETUKNS  WITH  TWtVGS  OF  BOTH 
MRS.  NORTON  AND  TENTON— AND  GENEROUSLY  FATRONIZES  HIS 
MASTER. 

On  the  momiiig  after  this  interview  the  Stranger 
was  waited  on  by  Spehnan^  who  had  retained  firom 
France  late  on  the  preceding  night. 

'^  Well,  my  friend/^  said  he,  after  they  hadshakai 
hands^  "  I  hope  you  are  the  bearer  of  welcome  intel- 
ligence ?" 

The  gloom  and  disappointment  that  were  legible  in 
this  excellent  man's  countenance  were  observed,  how- 
ever, by  the  Stranger  at  a  second  glance. 

^'  But  how  is  this  ?''  he  added;  '^  you  are  silent,  and 
I  fear,  now  that  I  look  at  you  a  second  time,  that 
matters  have  not  gone  well  with  you.  For  God's 
sake,  however,  let  me  know ;  for  I  am  impatient  to 
hear  the  result.*' 

"  All  is  lost,'*  replied  Spelman ;  ''  and  I  fear  we 
have  been  outgcneralled.  The  dei^man  is  dead, 
and  the  book  in  which  the  record  of  her  death  was 
registered  has  disappeared,  no  one  knows  how.  I 
strongly  suspect,  however,  that  your  opponent  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it." 

*'  You  mean  Dunroe  ?" 

''  I  do ;  that  scoimdrel  Xorton,  at  once  his  master 
and  his  slave,  accompanied  by  a  suspicious-looking 
fellow,  whose  name  I  discovered  to  be  Mulhollaud, 
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were  there  before  us^  and  I  fear  carried  their  point 
hj  seeming  the  register^  which  I  have  no  doubt  has 
been  by  this  time  reduced  to  ashes/' 

^'In  that  case^  then/'  repUed  the  Stranger,  de- 
^ndinglj,  ''it  is  all  up  with  us." 

"Unless/'  observed  Spehnan,  ''you  have  been 
more  successful  at  hopie  than  I  have  been  abroad. 
Any  trace  of  Mrs.  Norton  ?" 

"  None  whatsoever.  But,  my  dear  Spelman,  what 
you  tdl  me  is  surprisingly  mysterious.  How  could 
Dnnroe  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  docu- 
ments? or,  indeed,  of  our  proceedings  at  all?  And 
who  is  this  Mulholland  you  speak  of  that  accompanied 
him?" 

"I  know  nothing  whatever  about  him,"  replied 
Spehnan,  "  except  that  he  is  a  fellow  of  dissolute  ap- 
peanince,  with  sandy  hair,  not  ill-looking,  setting 
aside  what  is  called  a  battered  look,  and  a  face  of  the 
most  consummate  effirontery." 

"  I  see  it  all,"  repUed  the  other.  "  That  drunken 
Boonndrel  M'Bride  has  betrayed  us,  as  Seu*,  at  leas^ 
as  he  could.  The  fellow,  while  his  conduct  con- 
tinued good,  was  in  my  confidence,  as  £Eur  as  a  ser- 
vant ought  to  be.  In  this  matter,  however,  he  did 
not  know  all,  unless  indeed  by  inference  from  the 
nature  of  the  document  itself,  and  firom  knowing  the 
name  of  the  family  whose  position  it  affected.  How 
it  might  have  affected  them,  however,  I  don't  think 
he  knew." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  this  Mulholland  is 
that  man?" 

"From  your  description  of  him  I  am  confident 
there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it — ^not  the  slightest ; 
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md  I  dare  say  Dnnroe  liaa  liberallj  paid  him  for  Ub 
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^*  But  what  is  to  be  done  now  V'  adked  Spdman; 
^  here  we  are  £vrl j  at  fiinlt.'' 

**  I  have  seen  Miss  Gonilay/'  replied  the  othov 
^  and  if  it  were  only  finom  motifea  of  hnmaiiityy  we 
mnst  try,  by  every  means  consistent  widi  hanoor,  to 
stop  or  retard  her  marriage  with  Dunioe.'' 
"  But  how  are  we  to  do  so?'' 
'^  I  know  not  at  present;  but  I  shall  Ihink  of  it 
This  is  most  unfortunate.  I  declare  solemnly  that 
it  was  only  in  so  &r  as  the  &cts  we  were  so  anxious 
to  estabUdt  might  have  enabled  us  to  prevent  this 
accursed  union^  that  I  myself  felt  an  interest  in  our 
soooess.  Miss  Gourlay's  happiness  was  my  sde 
motive  of  action/' 

''  I  believe  you,  sir/'  replied  Spehnan ;  **  bat  in 
the  meantime  we  are  completely  at  a  stand.  Chance^ 
it  is  true^  may  throw  something  in  our  way ;  bat  is 
Hie  present  position  of  drcumstanoes,  diBnoe,nay,  all 
the  ^*h«po»«  are  against  us." 

It  is  unfortunately  too  true,*'  repHed  the  Stranger; 
there  is  not  a  single  opening  left  fiir  us;  we  are^ 
on  the  contrary,  shut  out  completely  in  eveiy  direc- 
tion. I  shall  write,  however,  to  a  lady  who  possesses 
much  influence  with  Miss  Gourlay;  but,  alas^  to 
what  purpose?  Miss  Gouriay  herself  has  no  infln- 
anoe  whatever;  and  as  to  her  fiither,  he  does  not 
live  who  could  divert  him  from  his  object  His  vik 
stmbition  only  in  the  matter  of  his  daughter  could 
influence  him,  and  it  will  do  so  to  her  destructioD, 
far  she  cannot  survive  this  marriage  long." 

''You  look   tiun  and   a  good  deal  carewwn,^ 
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obserred  Spelman^ ''  which^  indeed^  I  am  aony  to  see, 
CcHistant  anzietyy  however,  and  perpetual  agitation 
of  wpntA  will  wear  any  man  down.  Well,  I  must 
Ind  70a  good  morning ;  but  I  had  almost  forgotten 
to  inquire  about  poor  Fenton.  Any  trace  of  him 
dnniig  my  absence  V' 

^'Notthe  flJightest.  In  fiict,  every  point  is  against 
us.  Lady  Gouilay  has  reli^ised  into  her  original 
hopekasness,  or  nearly  so,  and  I  myself  am  now 
more  depressed  than  I  •have  ever  been.  Perish 
register,  documents,  corrupt  knaves  and  ungrateful 
tnafxHTB — pmsh  all  the  machinery  of  justice  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  villany  on  the  other;  only  let  ns 
sooceed  in  securing  Miss  Gx)urlay's  happiness,  and  I 
am  contented.  That,  now  and  'henceforth,  is  the 
absorbing  object  of  my  life.  Let  her  be  happy ;  let 
her  be  but  happy-r^md  this  can  only  be  done  by 
preventing  her  union  with  this  heartless  young  man, 
whose  principal  motive  to  it  is  her  property.'' 

Spdmanthen  took  his  departure,  leaving  his  friend 
in  such  a  state  of  distress,  and  almost  of  despair,  on 
Lucy's  aooount,  as  we  presume  our  readers  can  very 
sufficiently  understand,  without  any  further  assist- 
ance from  ns.  He  could  not,  however,  help  congra- 
tulating himadf  on  his  prudence  in  withholding 
from  Miss  Gourlay  the  sanguine  expectations  which 
he  himself  had  entertained  up<m  the  result  of  Spd- 
man's  journey  to  France.  Had  he  not  done  so,  he 
knew  that  she  would  have  participated  in  his  hopes^ 
and,  as  a  natural  ccmsequence,  she  must  now  have 
had  to  bear  this  deadly  blow  of  disappointment,  pro« 
bably  the  last  cherished  hope  of  her  heart;  and 
under  soch  ciroumstanoes  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
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• 
its  effect  apon  her  might  have  been.     This  was  now 

his  only  satis&ctiony  to  which  we  may  add  the  con- 
aciousness  that  he  had  not,  by  making  premature 
disclosures^  been  the  means  of  compromising  the 
innocent. 

After  much  thought  and  reflection  upon  the 
gk)omy  position  in  which  lx)th  he  himself,  and  espe- 
cially Lucy  were  placed,  he  resolved  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Mainwaring  upon  the  subject;  although  at  the 
moment  he  scarcely  knew«in  what  terms  to  address 
her,  or  what  steps  he  could  suggest  to  her,  as  one 
feeling  a  deep  interest  in  Miss  Gx)urlay's  happiness. 
At  length,  after  much  anxious  rumination,  he  wrote 
the  following  short  letter,  or  rather  note,  more  with 
a  view  of  alarming  Mrs.  Mainwaring  into  actiyitv, 
than  of  dictating  to  her  any  line  of  action  as  peca* 
liarly  suited  to  Uie  circumstances. 

''!Madam, — ^The  fiact  of  Miss  Gourlay  having 
taken  refuge  with  you  as  her  friend,  upon  a  certain 
occasion  that  was,  I  believe,  very  painful  to  that 
young  lady,.  I  think  sufficiently  justifies  me  in  sap- 
posing  that  you  fed  a  warm  interest  in  her  fate. 
¥or  this  reason,  therefore,  I  have  taken  the  hbertvof 
addressing  you  with  reference  to  her  present  situation. 
If  ever  a  human  being  required  the  aid  and  consola- 
tions of  friendship.  Miss  Gburlay  now  does ;  and  I 
will  not  Suppose  that  a  lady  whom  she  honoured  with 
her  esteem  and  affection,  could  be  capable  of  withhold- 
ing fiom  her  such  aid  and  such  conaobtion  in  a 
crisis  so  deplorable.  You  are  probably  aware,  madam, 
that  she  is  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed,  by  a 
forced  and  hated  union,  to  the  ambitious  views  of  her 
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fiUher ;  bat  you  could  form  a  very  slight  conception 
indeed  of  the  horror  with  which  she  approaches  the 
gulf  that  is  before  her.  Could  there  be  no  means 
densed  by  which  this  unhappy  young  lady  might  be 
enabled  with  honour  to  extricate  herself  from  the 
wretchedness  with  which  she  is  encompassed?  I 
beg  of  you,  madam,  to  think  of  this ;  there  is  little 
time  to  be  lost.  A  few  days  may  seal  her  misery 
for  ever.  Her  health  and  spirits  are  fast  sinking, 
and  she  is  beginning  to  entertain  apprehensions  that 
that  apathy,  which  proceeds  from  the  united  influence 
of  eihaustion  and  xmseiy,  may,  in  some  unhappy 
moment,  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  resistance,  even 
for  a  time.  Mad&m,  I  entreat  that  you  will  either 
write  to  her  or  see  her ;  that  you  will  sustain  and  con- 
sole her  as  £ar  as  in  you  Ues,  and  endeavour,  if  possible, 
to  throw  some  obstruction  in  the  way  of  this  accursed 
marriage ;  whether  through  your  influence  with  her- 
self or  her  fiither  matters  not.  I  beg,  madam,  to 
apologize  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  addressing 
yon  upon  this  painful  but  deeply  important  subject, 
uid  I  appeal  to  yourself  whether  it  is  possible  to 
know  Miss  Gk)urlay,  and  not  to  feel  the  deepest 
interest  in  everything  that  involves  her  happiness  or 
nusery. 

'^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  madam, 

^*  Your  obedient,  faithful  servant,  and 

"  Her  Sincere  Friend. 

**  P.S. — ^I  send  this  letter  by  my  servant,  as  I  am 
aniious  that  it  should  reach  no  hands  and  be  sub- 
jected to  no  eyes  but  your  own ;  and  I  refer  you  to 
Miss  Gourlay  herself,  who  will  satisfy  you  as  to  the 
honour  and  purity  of  my  motives  in  writing  it/' 
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Having  sealed  this  communication,  the  Stranger 
rang  for  Dukimer,  who  made  his  appearance  acoMd- 
ingly,  and  reoeired  his  instructiona  for  its  safe 
delivery. 

''  You  must  deliver  this  note.  Bandy/'  said  he, 
*^  to  the  lady  to  whom  Miss  Gourlay  and  her  maid 
drove,  the  morning  yon  took  the  unwarrantable  liberty 
of  following  than  there/' 

''  And  for  all  that,''  replied  Dandy,  ''  it  hiqppens 
veiy  luckily  that  I  chance,  for  that  very  raison,  to 
know  now  where  to  find  her." 

''  It  does  so,  certainly,"  refdied  his  master.  *^  Here 
is  money  for  you — ^take  a  car,  or  whatever  kind  of 
vehide  you  prefer.  GUve  this  note  into  her  own 
hand,  and  make  as  little  delay  as  you  can." 

''Do  you  expect  an  answer,  sir,"  replied  Dandy; 
**  and  am  I  to  wait  for  one,  or  ask  one  ?" 

'^  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  that,"  said  the  other; 
''  it  is  altogether  discretionaiy  with  her.  But  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  asking  the  question,  at  all  events. 
Any  other  Mrs.  Norton  in  the  way.  Dandy  ?" 

''  Divil  a  one,  sir.  I  have  sifted  the  whole  city, 
and  barrin'  the  three  dozen  I  made  out  already,  I 
can't  find  hilt  or  hair  of  another.  Faith,  sir,  die 
ought  to  be  worth  something  when  she's  got,  f<ff  I 
may  fairly  say  she  has  cost  me  trouble  enough  at 
any  rate,  the  skulldn'  thief,  whoever  ^e  is ;  an'  me 
to  lose  my  hundre'  pounds  into  the  bargain—bad 
scran  to  her  I" 

"  Only  find  me  the  true  Mrs.  Norton,"  said  his 
master,  ''and  the  hundred  pounds  are  yours,  and 
for  Fenton  fifty.     Be  off  now,  lose  no  tim^ 
bring  me  her  answer  if  she  sends  any." 
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Dandy's  motions  were  all  remarkably  rapid^  and 
we  need  not  say  that  he  allowed  no  grass  to  grow 
imder  his  feet  while  getting  over  his  journey.  On 
anrmng  at  Sommerfield  Cottage,  he  learned  that 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  was  in  the  garden ;  and  on  stating 
that  he  had  a  letter  to  detiver  into  her  own  hands^ 
that  lady  desired  him  to  be  brought  in,  as  she  was 
Hien  in  oonyersation  with  her  daughter,  who  had  been 
compelled  at  length  to  fly  from  the  brutality  of  her 
huflhandy  and  retmn  ooce  more  to  the  protection  of 
her  molher'a  roof.  On  opening  the  letter  and  look- 
ing at  it,  she  started,  and  turning  to  her  daughter, 
said, — ^ 

"  You  must  ezeose  me,  my  dear  Maria,  for  a  few 
moments,  but  don't  forget  to  finish  what  you  were 
tdhng  me  about  this  unfortunate  young  man,  Fenton, 
as   he;^   you  say,  calls  himself,  from 
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''  Hello  I"  thought  Dandy,  '^  here's  a  disooyery.  By 
the  elevens^  Fll  hould  goold  to  silver  that  this  is  poor 
Fenton  that  disappeared  so  suddenly.'' 

"  I  b^  your  pardon,  miss,"  said  he,  addressing 
lbs.  Jacketem  as  an  unmarried  lady,  as  he  perceived 
that  she  was  the  person  from  whom  he  could  receive 
the  best  intelligence  on  the  subject ;  '^  I  hope  if  s  no 
offienoe^  miss,  to  ax  a  question." 

'^None,  certaiidy,  my  good  man,"  rqitied  her 
mother,  "  provided  it  be  a  proper  <me.'^ 

**  I  think,  miss,"  he  continued,  "  that  you  were 
mentioning  something  to  this  lady  about  a  young 
man  named  Fenton,  from  BaUymacruiskeen." 

"  I  was,"  replied  Mrs.  Jacketem,"  ^  certainly;  but 
what  interest  can  you  have  in  him  ?" 
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"Jf  he's  the  young  man  I  mean/'  (x>ntmiied 
Dnnij,  "he's  not  quite  steady  in  the  head  some- 
times/' 

''If  he  were,  he  would  not  be  in  his  present 
abode/'  replied  the  lady. 

''  And  pray,  miss — ^b^  pardon,  again/'  said  Dandy, 
with  the  beat  bow  and  scrape  he  could  manage; 
'*  pray,  miss,  might  I  be  so  bould  as  to  ask  where 
Jiatis?" 

Mrs.  Jacketem  looked  at  her  mother.  "  Mamma/' 
said  she — ''but,  bless  me!  what  is  the  matter;  you 
are  in  tears?" 

"I  will  tdl  you  by-and-bye,  my  dear  Mazia," 
replied  her  mother;  " but  you  were  going  to  ask  me 
something — ^what  was  it  ?" 

"This  man,"  replied  her  daughter,  "wishes  to 
know  the  abode  of  the  person  I  was  speaking  about" 

"  Pray,  what  is  his  motive  ?  What  is  your  motire, 
my  good  man,  for  asking  such  a  question  ?" 

"  Bekaise,  ma'am,"  replied  Dandy,  "  I  happen  to 
know  a  gentleman  who  has  been  for  some  time  on 
the  look  out  for  him,  and  wishes  yery  much  to  find 
where  he  is.  K  it  be  the  young  man  I  spake  of,  he 
disappeared  some  three  or  four  montiis  ago  from  the 
town  of  Ballymacruiskeen." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  with  h^  usosl 
good  sense  and  sagacity;  "  as  I  know  not  what  yoor 
motive  for  asking  such  a  question  is,  I  do  not  think 
this  lady  ought  to  answer  it ;  but  if  the  gentknum 
himself  is  anxious  to  know,  let  him  see  her;  and 
upon  giving  satisfectoiy  reasons  for  the  interest  he 
takes  in  him,  he  shall  be  informed  of  his  present 
abode.     You  must  rest  satisfied  with  this.     Go  to 
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tlie  kitchen^  and  say  to  the  servant^  that  I  desired 
her  to  give  you  refreshment/' 

"Thank  you,  ma'am/'  replied  Dandy;  "fidth, 
thafa  a  lively  message,  any  how,  and  one  that  I'll 
feel  great  pleasure  in  ddiverin'.  This  Widclow  air  'a 
a  r^^olar  cutler;  it  has  sharpened  my  teeth  all  to 
pieces ;  and  if  the  cook  'ithin  shows  me  good  feedin'^ 
I'll  show  her  something  in  the  shape  of  good  atin'. 
I'm  a  regular  man  of  talent  at  my  victuals,  ma'am, 
an'  was  often  tould  I  might  live  to  die  an  alderman 
yet,  plaise  Ood;  many  thanks  ag'in  ma'am."  So 
saying,  Dandy  proceeded  at  a  brisk  pace  to  the 
kitchen. 

"  That  communication,  mamma,"  said  Mrs.  Jack- 
etem,  after  Dandy  had  left  them,  "has  distressed  you." 

"  It  has,  my  child.  Poor  Miss  Gourlay  is  in  a 
moat  wretched  state.  .  This  I  know  is  from  her  lover. 
In  fact,  they  will  be  the  death  —  absolutely  and 
beyond  a  doubt — ^the  death  of  this  admirable  and 
most  lovely  creature.  But  what  can  I  do?  Her 
&ther  will  not  permit  me  to  visit  her,  neither  will  he 
permit  her  to  correspond  with  me.  I  have  already 
written  to  him  on  the  risk  to  which  he  submits  his 
daughter  in  this  ominous  marriage,  but  I  received 
neither  notice  of,  nor  reply  to,  my  letter.  Oh,  no ; 
the  dear  girl  is  unquestionably  doomed.  I  think, 
however,  I  shall  write  a  few  lines  in  reply  .to  this,'' 
she  added,  '^  but,  alas  the  day !  they  cannot  speak  of 
comfort." 

Whilst  she  is  thus  engaged,  we  will  take  a  peep 
at  the  ongoings  of  Dandy  and  Nancy  Gallaher,  in  the 
kitchen,  where,  in  pursuance  of  his  message,  our 
bashful  valet  was  corroborating,  by  very  able  practice, 
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tlie  aoooimt  wbich  he  had  given  of  the  talenlB  he  had 
eulogized  so  justly. 

«  Well,  in  troth,"  said  he, — **  but,  first  and  fare- 
most,  I  haven't  the  pleasnre  of  hnowin'  yoor  name  V* 

''  Nancy  Giallaher's  my  name,  then,''  sbe  replied. 

''  Ah/'  said  Dandy,  sospoiding  the  finrk  and  an 
inmienae  piece  of  ham  on  tiie  top  of  it  at  the  dia- 
xybdis  which  he  had  opened  to  an  nnnaoai  extent  to 
receive  it;  "  ah,  ma'am,  it  wasn't  always  tfast,  I'll  go 
bail.  My  oonnthiymen  knows  the  value  of  ancfa  a 
purty  woman  not  to  stamp  some  of  their  names  upon 
her.  Not  that  you  have  a  manied  look,  either,  no 
more  than  myself;  you're  too  fresh  for  that,  now  that 
I  look  at  you  again." 

A  certain  dond^  whidi,  as  Dandy  ooold  perceive, 
was  beginning  to  darken  her  countenance,  suggested 
the  quidc  turn  of  his  last  observation.  The  counte- 
nance, however,  cleared  again,  and  she  replied—''  It 
is  my  name,  and  what  is  more,  I  never  changed  it 
I  was  hard  to  plaise — and  I  am  hard  to  phase,  and 
ever  an'  always  had  a  dread  of  gettin'  into  bad  com- 
pany, especially  when  I  knew  that  the  same  bsd 
company  was  to  last  for  life." 

"An  ould  maid,  by  the  Bock  of  Cashel,"  said 
Dandy,  to  himself.  ''  Blood  ahve,  I  wondher  has 
she  money;  but  here  goes  to  thiy.  Ah,  Nancy,"  he 
proceeded,  ''  you  wor  too  hard  to  plaise ;  and  now, 
that  you  have  got  money  like  myself,  nothing  but  a 
steady  man,  and  a  full  purse,  will  shoot  your  conve- 
nience— isn't  that  pure  gospel,  now,  you  good  lookin' 
thief?" 

Nancy's  face  was  now  like  a  cloudless  sky. 
"  WeU,"  she  replied,  ''  may  be  there's  truth  in  that, 
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maj  be  tiiere's  not ;  but  I  hope  yon  are  takiii' 
GBie  of  yourself?  That's  what  I  always  did^  and 
enret  will,  phase  Gk)d.     How  do  you  Uke  the  ham  ?'' 

''  Divil  a  so  well  dressed  a  bit  o'  ham  ever  I  ett — 
it  melts  into  erne's  month  like  a  kiss  from  a  party 
waman.  Troth^  Nancy^  I  think  Vm  kissing^  you 
ewee  smoe  I  began  to  ait  it/' 

"  Get  oat/'  said  Nan<7,  langhing ;  ''  troth,  you're 
a  qoaxe  one ;  but  you  know  our  Wiekla'  hams  is 
fiunoQB.'' 

•*  And  so  is  your  Wicklow  girls/'  replied  Dandy; 
''  hut,  for  my  part,  I'd  sooner  taste  their  lips  than 
hams  any  day." 

**  Well,  but/'  said  Nan<7,  "  did  you  ever  taste  oar 
baoon  ?  bekaise,  if  you  didn't,  lave  off  what  you're 
at^  and  in  three  skips  111  get  you  a  rasher  and  e^s 
AatH  make  you  look  nine  ways  at  once.  Here; 
throw  that  by,  if  s  could,  and  PU  get  you  somethingf 
hot  and  comfortable." 

''  60  on/'  rephed  Dandy ;  '^  I  hate  idleness.  Get 
Hie  ^gs  and  rasher  yon  spake  of,  and  while  you're 
dmn'  it  I'D  thry  and  amuse  myself  wid  whaf  s  before 
me.  Industhry's  the  first  of  virtaes,  Nancy,  and 
next  to  that  oomes  perseverance ;  I  defy  you  in  the 
mane  time  to  do  a  rasher  as  well  as  you  did  this' 
ham^-hodi— <x;h — och.  Gk>d  bless  me,  a  bit  was 
near  stickin'  in  my  throat.  Is  your  wather  good* 
here  ?  and  the  raison  why  I  axe  you  is,  that  Pm  the 
devil  to  phase  in  wather;  and  on  that  account  I 
seldom  take  it  without  a  sup  o'  spirits  to  dilute  it,  as 
the  doctors  say,  for,  indeed,  thaf  s  the  way  it  agrees 
with  me  best.  If  s  a  kind  of  family  fidhn'  with  us— 
devil  a  one  o'  my  blood  ever  could  look  a  glass  ' 
mere  wather  in  the  face  without  blushin'."  •. 
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Dandy  was  now  upon  what  they  call  the  fiimplicity 
dodge;  that  is  to  say,  he  affiwted  that  character  of 
wisdom  for  which  certain  individuals^  whose  know- 
ledge of  life  no  earthly  experience  ever  can  improTe, 
are  so  extremely  anxious  to  get  oredit.  Eveiy  word 
he  uttered'  was  accompanied  by  an  oafish  grio^  so 
ludicrously  balanced  between  simplicity  and  canniiig, 
that  'Sasicjj  who  had  been  half  her  life  on  the  look 
out  for  such  a  man,  and  who  knew  that  this  indeci* 
rion  of  expression  was  the  characteristic  of  the  tribe 
with  which  she  classed  him,  now  saw  before  her  the 
great  dream  of  her  heart  realized. 

'^  Well,  in  troth,''  she  replied,  "  you  are  a  quare 
man;  but  still  it  would  be  too  bad  to  make  you 
Unsh  for  no  stronger  raison  than  mere  wather.  So, 
in  the  name  o'  goodness,  here's  a  tumbler  of  grog," 
she  added,  filling  him  out  one  on  the  instant, ''  and 
as  you're  so  modest,  you  must  only  drink  it  and 
keep  your  countenance ;  if  U  prqMure  you,  beddes,  for 
the  rasher  and  eggs ;  and,  by  the  same  token,  here's 
an  ould  candle-box  thaf  s  here,  the  Lord  knows  how 
long ;  but,  fiux,  now  it  must  help  to  do  the  rasher. 
Come,  then ;  if  you  are  stronger  than  I  am,  show 
your  strength,  and  pull  it  to  pieces,  for  you  see  I 
can't." 

It  was  one  of  those  flat  little  candle  boxes  made 
of  deal,  with  which  every  one  in  the  habit  of  burning 
moulds  is  acquainted.  Dandy  took  it  up,  and 
whilst  about  to  pull  it  to  pieces,  observed  written 
on  a  paper  label,  in  a  large  hand,  something  between 
writing  and  print,  "  Mrs.  Norton,  Summerfield  Cot- 
tage,  Wicklow." 

''What  is  this,"  said  he;   ''what  name  is  this 
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upon  it?  Let  us  see — 'Mrs.  Norton^  Snmmerfield 
Cottage^  Wicklow  !'  Who  the  dickens  is  Mrs. 
Norton?*' 

*'Vfhj,  my  present  mistress/'  replied  Nancy; 
"  Mr.  Mainwaring  is  her  second  husband,  and  her 
name  was  Mrs.  Norton  before  she  married  him/' 

''  Norton/'  said  Dandy,  whose  heart  was  going  at 
full  speed,  with  a  hope  that  he  had  at  length  got  into 
the  right  track,  ''  if  s  a  purty  name  in  throth.  Arra^ 
Nancy,  do  you  know  was  your  misthress  ever  in 
Prance?" 

"  Ay,  was  she,"  replied  Nancy,  ''  Many  a  year 
maid  to — ^let  me  see — what's  this  the  name  is  ?  Ay  t 
CuQamore.  Maid  to  Lady  CuUamore.  So  I  was  tould 
by  Alley  Mahon,  a  young  woman  that  was  here  on  a 
Tisit  to  me." 

Dandy  put  the  glass  of  grog  to  his  moutji,  and 
having  etaaptied  it,  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  commenced 
an  Irish  jig  through  the  kitchen,  in  a  spirit  so  out- 
n^eoosly  whimsical — ^buoyant,  mad,  hugging  the  box 
all  the  time  in  his  arms,  that  poor  Nancy  looked  at 
him  with  a  d^;ree  of  alarm  and  then  of  jealousy 
which  she  could  not  conceal. 

''In*  the  name  of  all  thafs  wonderful/'  she  ex- 
claimed,'' what's  wrong — ^what's  the  matther?  What's 
the  value  of  that  blackguard  box  that  you  make  the 
mistake  about  in  huggin'  it  that  way?  Upon  my 
conscience,  one  would  think  you're  in  a  desolate 
island.  Remember,  man  alive,  that  you're  among 
flesh  and  blood  like  your  own,  and  that  you  haf  e 
friends,  although  the  acquaintance  isn't  very  long,  I 
grant,  that  wishes  you  betther  than  to  see  you  makin' 
a  sweetheart  of  a  taDow  box.  What  the  sorra  is  that 
worth?" 
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"  A  hundred  pounds^  my  darlin^ — a  hundred  ponpds 
7— bravo.  Dandy — ^wdl  done,  brave,  Dnlcuner — ^wealthy 
Nancy.  Faith,  you  may  swear  upon  the  fiying-pan 
there  that  Fve  the  cash,  and  sure  'tis  yourself  I  was 
lookin'  out  for/' 

''I  don't  think,  then,  that  ever  I  resembled  a 
candlebox  in  my  life,"  she  rqilied,  rather  annoyed  that 
the  article  in  question  came  in  for  such  a  prodigality 
of  his  hugs,  kisses,  and  embraces,  of  all  shapes  and 
characters. 

*'  Well,  Nancy,"  said  he,  "  charming  Nancy,  you're 
my&ncy;  but  in  the  meantime,  I  have  the  honour  and 
{Measure  to*  bid  you  a  good  day." 

'^  Why,  where  are  you  goin'?"  asked  the  wonnn. 
"  Won't  you  wait  for  the  rasher?" 

''  Keep  it  hot,  charming  Nancy,  'till  I  come  back; 
I'm  just  goin'  to  take  a  constftutional  walk."  So 
spring.  Dandy,  with  the  candlebox  under  his  arm, 
durted  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  without  waiting  to  know 
whether  there  was  an  answer  to  be  brought  bock  or 
not,  mounted  his  jarvey,  and  desiring  the  man  to  drive 
as  if  the  devil  and  all  his  imps  were  at  their  heela,  set 
off  at  full  speed  for  the  city. 

"  D ^n  you  for  a  scamp,"  exclaimed  the  indig- 
nant cook,  shouting  after  him ;  "  is  that  the  way  you 
trate  a  decent  woman  afther  gettin^  your  skinful  of 
the  best  ?  Wait  till  you  put  your  nose  in  this  kifcdieD 
again,  an'  if  s  different  &re  you'll  get." 

On  reaching  his  master's  hotel.  Dandy  went  up 
stairs,  where  he  found  him  preparing  to  go  out.  He 
had  just  sealed  a  note^  and  leaning  himself  back  on  the 
chair,  looked  at  his  servant  with  a  good  deal  of  sor- 
prise,  in  consequence  of  the  singularity  of  his  maimer. 
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Dandy,  on  the  other  hand,  took  the  candlehox  from 
under  his  arm,  and  putting  it  flat  on  the  table,  with 
the  label  downwards,  placed  his  two  hands  upon  it, 
and  looked  the  other  ri^t  in  the  face ;  after  which 
he  doaed  one  eye,  and  gave  him  a  very  knowing  wink. 
''  What  do  you  mean,  you  scoundrel,  by  this  im- 
pudence?" exdaimed  his  master,  although  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  avoid  laughing;  for,  in  truth,  he  felt 
a  kind  of  presentiment,  grounded  upon  Dandy's  very 
BflBunmce,  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  some  agreeable 
intelligenoe.  ''What  do  you  mean,  sirra?  You're 
drank,  I  think.'' 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  replied  Dandy, ''  frmn  this 
day  out,  upon  my  soul.  111  patronize  you  like  a  man 
as  I  am;  tiiat  is  to  say,  provided  you  continue  to  de- 
sanre  it." 

''  Come,  flirra,  you're  at  your  buffoonery  again,  or 
dae  you're  drunk,  as  I  said.  Did  the  lady  send  any 
reply?" 

**  Have  you  any  cash  to  spare  ?"  replied  Dandy.  ''I 
want  to  invest  a  thrifle  in  the  funds." 

"  What  can  this  impudence  mean,  sirra  ?"  asked  the 
ottier,  sadly  puzzled  to  understand  his  conduct.  "Why 
do  yofi  not  reply  to  me?  Did  the  lady  send  an 
answer?" 

"  Most  fortunate  of  all  masthers,"  rephed  Dandy, 
"in  havin'  such  a  servant;  tiie  lady  did  send  an 
answer." 

"And  where  is  it,  sirra?" 

"  There  it  is !"  replied  the  other,  shoving  the  candle- 
box  triumphantly  over  to  him.     The  Stranger  looked 
steadily  at  him,  and  was  beginning  to  lose  his  temper, 
for  he  took  it  now  for  granted  that  his  servant  wp 
drunk. 
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**  I  shall  diflmifls  you  instantty,  aim,''  be  said,  ''if 
yoa  doa't  come  to  your  aenses/' 

''I  sappoae  ao/'  replied  the  other,  still  Tnmntiiining 
bis  cool,  unabaahed  effirontery .  "  I  dare  say  you  will, 
just  afther  Fve  made  a  man  of  you — changed  you  from 
nothing  to  something,  or,  raHier,  from  nobody — tor 
devil  a  much  more  you  were  up  to  the  present  time 
yet — to  somebody.  In  the  meantime  read  the  lady's 
answer,  if  you  plaise." 

''  Wbere  is  it,  you  impudent  knave?    I  see  nonoto 


— ^no  answer/' 


ii 


Troth,  sir,  I  am  afeard  many  a  time  you  were 
ornamented  with  the  donee's  cap  in  your  school  days, 
and  well,  Fll  be  bound,  you  became  it  Don't  I  say 
the  answer's  before  you  there  ?" 

''  There  is  nothing  here,  you  scoundrel,  but  a  deal 
box." 

**  Bight,  sir;  and  a  deal  of  intelligence  it  can  gi?e 
you,  if  you  have  the  sense  to  find  it  out.  Now, 
listen,  sir.  So  long  as  you  live,  ever  and  always, 
examine  both  sides  of  eveiy  subject  that  comes 
before  you,  even  if  it  was  an  ould  deal  box." 

His  master  took  the  hint,  and  instantly  tuzniDg 
the  box,  read  to  his  astonishment,  Mrs.  Norton, 
Summerfield  Cottage,  Wicklow,  and  then  looked  to 
Dandy  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  nodded  with 
his  usual  easy  confidence,  and  proceeded.  ''  If  s  all 
right,  sir, — she  was  in  France— own  maid  to  Lady 
Cullamore— came  home  and  got  married — ^first  to  a 
Mr.  Norton,  and  next  to  a  person  named  Main- 
warin' ;  and,  there  she  is,  the  true  Mrs.  Norton,  safe 
and  sound  for  you,  in  Summerfield  Cottage,  under 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Mainwarin'." 
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Dandy/'  said  his  master^  starting  to  his  feet^ 
I  forgive  you  a  thousand  times.  Throw  that  letter 
in  the  post  office.  You  shall  have  the  money^  Dandy^ 
more^  perhaps^  than  I  promised,  provided  this  is  the 
lady;  but  I  cannot  doubt  .it.  I  am  now  going  to 
Mr.  Spelman ;  buf^  stay,  let  us  be  certain.  How  did 
you  become  acquainted  with  these  circumstances  V* 

.  Dandy  gave  him  his  authority;  after  which  his  master 
put  on  his  hat,  and  was  about  proceeding  out,  when  the 
fonner  exclaimed — ^*  Hello,  sir,  where  are  you  goin'?'' 
''  To  see  Spelman,  I  have  already  told  you.'' 
''  Come,  come,"  replied  his  man,  '^  take  your  time 
— be  steady,  now — ^be  cool — end  listen  to  what  your 
firiend  has  to  say  to  you." 

''  Don't  trifle  with  me  now.  Dandy;  I  really  can't 
bear  it." 

**  Faith,  but  you  must,  though.  There's  one  act 
I  pathronized  you  in ;  now,  how  do  you  know,  as  I'm 
actin'  the  great  man,  but  I  can  pathronize  you  in 
another?" 

''  How  is  that  ?  For  heaven's  sake  don't  trifle 
with  me ;  every  day,  every  hour,  every  moment,  is 

precious,  and  may  involve  the  happiness  of ^' 

*'  I  see,  sir,"  replied  this  extraordinary  valet,  with 
an  intelligent  nod,  ''  but,  still,  £Etir  and  aisy  goes  far 
in  a  day.  There's  no  danger  of  her  you  know  — 
don't  be  unaisy.  Fenton,  sir,— ehem, — ^Fenton,  I 
say,— Fenton  and  Fifty  I  say." 

''  Fenton  and  a  hundred.  Dandy,  if  there's  an 
available  trace  of  him." 

*^  I  don't  know  what  you  call  an  available  trace," 
replied  Dandy,  ''  but  I  can  send  you  to  a  lady  who 
knows  where  he  is,  and  where  you  can  find  him." 
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The  Staranger  returned  &om  the  door^  and  sittbg 
down  again  cohered  his  £ftoe  with  his  hands,  as  if  to 
collect  himself;  at  length  he  said — ^''this  is  most 
eitraordinaiy;  tdl  me  all  about  if 

Dandy  rebted  that  with  which  the  reader  is  alieadj 
acquainted,  and  did  so  with  such  an  air  of  comic 
gravity  and  pompous  superiority,  that  his  master,  now 
in  the  best  possible  spirits,  was  exceedingly  amused. 

"  Well,  Dandy,''  said  h^  '^  if  your  inlbrmaticn 
respecting  Fenton  prove  correct,  redcon  upon  another 
hundred,  instead  of  the  fifty  I  mentioned.  I  suppose 
I  may  go  now  ?''  he  added,  smiling. 

Dandy,  still  maintaining  his  gravity,  waved  his 
hand  with  an  air  of  suitable  authority,  intimating  that 
the  other  had  pennission  to  depart.  On  going  oat, 
however,  he  said — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  rir,  but  while 
you're  abroad,  Fd  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you'd  find 
out  the  state  o' the  funds.  Of  course^  I'll  be  investin'; 
^nd  a  man  may  as  well  do  things  witii  his  eyes  open 
— may  as  well  examine  both  sides  o'  the  candle-box, 
you  know.     You  may  go,  skt.'^ 

''  Well,"  thought  the  Stranger  to  himself,  as  he 
literally  went  aa  his  way  rejoicing  towards  Spehnan's 
office,  ''no  man  in  this  life  should  ever  yield  to 
despair.  Here  was  I  this  morning  encompaaaed  lij 
doubt  and  darkness,  and  I  may  almost  say  by  de^air 
itself.  Yet  see  how  easily  and  naturally  the  hand  of 
Providence,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  has  dmnged  the 
whole  tenour  of  my  existence.  Everything  is  b^* 
ning  not  only  to  brighten,  but  to  present  an  ^f^ear- 
anoe  of  order  by  which  we  shall,  I  trust,  be  enabled 
to  guide  ourselves  through  the  maae  of  difficulty  tint 
lies,  or  that  did  lie,  at  all  events,  before  ns.     Ahtf^ 
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if  the  wretched  suicide,  who  can  see  nothing  but 
cause  of  despondency  about  him  and  befofe  him, 
were  to  reflect  upon  the  possibility  of  what  only  one 
day  might  evolve  firom  the  ongoing  circumstances  of 
life,  how  many  would  that  wholesome  reflection  pre* 
▼ent  firom  the  awful  crime  of  impatience  at  the  wis4om 
of  God,  and  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  government  1 
I  remember  the  case  of  an  unhappy  young  man  who 
plunged  into  a  future  life,  as  it  were,  to-day,  who,  had 
he  maintained  his  part  until  ^e  next,  would  have 
found  himself  master  of  thousands.  Nq;  I  shall 
nev^  despair.  I  will  in  this,  as  in  every  other  virtue, 
imitate  my  beloved  Lucy,  who  said,  that  to  whatever 
depths  of  wretchedness  life  might  bring  her,  she  would 
never  yield  to  that." 

"  Oood  news,  Spelman  V^  he  exclaimed,  on  entering 
that  gentleman's  office ;  "  diarming  intelligence  1 
Both  are  found  at  last.'' 

^'  Explain  yourself,  my  dear  sir,''  replied  the  other; 
''how  is  it?   What  has  haiqpened  ?    Both  of  whom  ?'^ 

"  Mrs.  Nart(m  and  Fenton." 

He  then  explained  the  drcumstanoes  as  they  had 
been  explained  to  himself  by  Dandy;  and  Spelman 
seemed  gratified  certainly,  but  not  so  much  as  the 
Stranger  thought  he  ought  to  have  been. 

"  How  is  this  ?"  he  asked ;  "  this  discovery,  thia 
double  discovery,  does  not  seem  to  give  you  the  satis- 
faction which  I  had  expected  it  would  ?" 

"Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  steady  man  of  law, 
"  but  I  am  highly  gratified,  notwithstanding,  provided 
ererything  you  tell  me  turns  out  to  be  correct.  But 
even  then  I  apprehend  that  the  testimony  of  this 
Mrs.  Norton,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  documentary 
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evidenoe^  will  not  be  sufficient  for  our  purpoee.  It 
will  require  corroboration,  and  how  are  we  to  coiro- 
bwate  it  ?" 

''  If  it  will  enable  us  to  prevent  the  marriage,'' 
replied  the  other,  ''  I  am  satisfied/' 

^'  That  is  Tcry  generous  and  disinterested,  I  grant/' 
said  Spelman,  '*  and  what  few  are  capable  of;  but 
still  there  are  fojcms  of  law  and  principles  of  common 
justice  to  be  observed  and  oompUed  with ;  and  these, 
at  present,  stand  in  our  way  for  want  of  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  I  speak  of." 

"What  then  ought  our  nert  step  to  be? — ^but,  I 
suppose,  I  can  anticipate  you — to  see  Mrs.  Norton." 

''Of  course,  to  see  Mrs.  Norton;  and  I  pn^ioee 
that  we  start  immediately.  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost  about  it.  I  shall  get  on  my  boots,  and  change 
my  dress  a  Uttle,  and  with  this  man  of  yours  to 
guide  us,  we  shall  be  on  tiie  way  to  Summerfield 
Cottage  iu  half-an-hour." 

''Should  I  not  communicate  this  intelligence  to 
Lady  Gourhy  ?"  said  the  Stranger.  "  It  will  restore 
her  to  life ;  and  surely  the  removal  of  only  one  day's 
soROW  such  as  lies  at  her  heart  becomes  a  duty.'' 

"  But  suppose  our  information  should  prove  incor- 
rect, into  what  a  dreadful  relapse  would  you  plunge 
her  then?" 

"Oh,  very  true— very  true,  indeed;  that  is  well 
Ihoaght  of;  let  us  first  see  that  there  is  no  mistake, 
lid  afterwards  we  can  proceed  with  confidence." 

Poor  Lucy,  unconscious  that  the  events  we  have 
idrted  had  taken  place,  was  passing  an  esdstenoe  of 
^ieh  every  day  brought  round  to  her  nothing  bat 
and  miseiy.     She  now  not  only  refused  to 
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see  her  brother  on  any  occanon,  or  under  any  cir« 
cuinstances,  but  requested  an  interview  irith  her 
father,  in  order  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
abominable  principles,  by  the  inculcation  of  which,  as 
a  role  of  life  and  conduct,  he  had  attempted  to  cor- 
rupt her.  Her  father  having  heard  this  portion  of 
her  complaint,  diminished  in  its  heinousneas  as  it  ne- 
cessarily was  by  her  natural  modesty,  appeared  very 
angry,  and  swore  roundly  at  the  young  scap^race,as 
he  called  him. 

''But  the  truth  is,  Lucy,''  he  added,  ''that  however 
wrong  and  wicked  he  may  have  been,  and  was,  yet 
we  cannot  be  over  severe  on  him.  He  has  had  no 
opportunities  of  knowing  better,  and  of  course  he  will 
mend.  I  intend  to  lecture  him  severely  for  uttering 
such  principles  to  you ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know 
him  to  be  a  shrewd,  keen  young  fellow,  who  promises 
well,  notwithstanding.  In  truth,  I  like  him,  scamp 
as  he  is;  and  I  believe  that  whatever  is  bad  in 
him '' 

"  Whatever  is  bad  in  him  !  Why,  papa,  there  is 
nothing  good  in  him.'' 

"  Tut,  Lucy ;  I  believe,  I  say,  that  whatever  is  bad 
in  him  he  has  picked  up  from  the  kind  of  society  he 
mixed  with." 

'*  Papa,"  she  replied,  *'  it  grieves  me  to  hear  you, 
sir,  palliate  the  conduct  of  such  a  person — ^to  become 
almost  the  apolc^t  of  principles  so  utterly  fiendish. 
You  know  that  I  am  not  and  never  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  ungenerous  language  against  the  absent. 
So  &r  as  I  am  concerned,  he  has  violated  all  the 
claims  of  a  brother — has  foregone  all  title  to  a  sister* 
love ;  but  that  is  not  all — I  believe  him  to  be  so  OSS' 
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tially  cormpt  and  Ticioas  in  heart  and  aonl,  ao  tlio- 
lOQgUy  and  blackly  diabolical  in  his  prindjdea — monl 
I  cannot  call  them — that  I  woold  stake  my  existence 
he  is  some  base  and  plotting  impostcx',  in  whose  Teins 
there  flows  not  one  single  drop  of  my  pore-hearted 
mottier's  blood.  I  therefore  warn  yon,  sir,  that  he  is 
an  impostor,  widi,  perhaps,  a  dishcmoiirable  title  to 
yoor  name,  but  none  at  all  to  your  property.*^ 

'^  Nonsense,  yon  foolish  girL  Is  he  not  my  image?" 
"  I  admit  he  resembles  you,  sir,  very  much,  and  I 
do  not  deny  that  he  may  be" — she  paused,  and  alter- 
nately became  pale  and  red  by  turns — ^'^  what  I  mean 
to  say,  sir,  is  what  I  have  already  said,  that  he  is  not 
my  mother's  son,  and  that  althou^  he  may  be  priyi- 
Jeged  to  bear  your  name,  he  has  no  claim  on  either 
yoor  propeity  or  title.  Does  it  not  strike  you,  sir, 
tSiat  it  might  be  to  make  way  for  this  person  that  my 
legitimate  brother  was  removed  long  ago?  And  I 
have  also  heard  yourself  $ay  fiiequently,  while  talking 
of  my  brother,  how  extremely  like  mamma  and  me  he 


There  is  no  doubt  he  was,''  rephed  her  &dier, 
aomewhat  struck  by  the  force  of  her  observations  ; 
^'  and  I  was  myself  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the  change 
which  must  have  taken  place  in  him  since  his  child- 
hood. However,  you  know  he  accounted  for  this  him- 
sdf  very  fidrly  and  very  naturally.'' 

^Very  ingeniously,  at  least,"  she  replied;  "with 
more  of  ingenuity,  I  fear,  than  truth.  Now,  sir,  hear 
me  further.  You  are  aware  that  I  never  liked  those 
Corbets,  who  have  been  always  so  deeply,  and,  excoBe 
me,  sir,  so  mystmously  in  your  confidence.^ 
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*'  Ygb^  Liicy^  I  know  yon  never  did ;  bnt  that  is  a 
prejudice  which  yon  inherited  from  your  mother/' 

'^I  appeal  to  your  own  conscience,  sir,  whether 
numuna's  pvejndice  against  them  was  not  just  and 
well  foonded.  Yet  it  was  not  so  much  prejudice  ai^ 
the  antipathy  which  good  bears  to  evil,  honesty  to 
firaody  and  truth  to  darkness,  dissimulation,  and  fidse* 
hood.  I  entreat  you,  then,  to  investigate  this  matter, 
papa ;  fiir  as  sure  as  I  have  life,  so  certainly  was  my 
dear  brother  removed,  in  order,  at  the  proper  time,  to 
make  way  for  this  impostor.  You  know  not,  sir,  but 
there  may  be  a  base  and  inhuman  murder  involved  in 
this  matter — ^nay,  a  double  murder — that  of  my  cousin 
too;  yesiy  and  the  worst  of  all  murders,  the  murder  of 
the  innocent  and  defisnceless.  As  aman,  as  a  magis« 
trate,  but  above  all,  a  thousand  times,  as  a  &ther — as 
the  &ther  andnnde  of  the  very  two  children  that  have 
disappeared,  it  becomes  your  duty  to  examine  into  this 
dark  business  thcooughly/' 

^'  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  Corbets,  Lucy« 
I  have  ever  found  them  fiuthful  to  me  and  to  my 
interests/' 

''  I  know,  sir,  you  have  ever  found  them  obsequious 
and  slavish,  and  ready  to  abet  you  in  many  acts 
which  I  r^ret  that  you  ever  committed.  There  is 
die  case  of  that  unfortunate  man,  Tndlcudgel,  and 
maiqr  similar  ones;  were  they  not  as  active  and 
cbeerfnl  in  bearing  out  your  very  harsh  orders  against 
hhu  «d  othT^yo Jtenan^,  a,  if  they  iJSZ 
advandng  the  cause  of  humanity  ?'' 

''  Say  the  cause  of  justice,  if  you  please,  Lucy— -- 
the  rights  of  a  landlord/' 
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"  Bat^  papa^  if  the  unfortunate  tenantry  by  whose 
toil  and  labour  we  live  in  affluence  and  loxuiy  do 
not  find  a  firiend  in  their  landlord,  who  is,  by  his 
relation  to  them,  their  natural  protector,  to  whom 
else  in  the  wide  world  can  they  turn  ?  Thia^  how- 
eTer,^i8  not  the  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  qieak.  I 
do  believe  that  Charles  Corbet  is  deep,  designing,  and 
vindictive.  He  was  always  a  dose  ^brk  man,  without 
either  cheerfulness  or  candour.  Beware,  therefore, 
of  him  and  of  his  iamily.  Nay,  he  has  a  ci^adty 
for  being  dangerous ;  for  it  strikes  me,  sir,  that  his 
intdlect  is  as  &r  above  his  position  in  life  as  his 
principles  are  beneath  it/' 

There  was  much  in  what  Lucy  said  that  forced 
itself  upon  her  iather's  reflection,  much  that  startled 
him,  and  a  good  deal  that  gave  him  pain.  He 
paused  for  a  considerable  time  after  she  had  ceased 
to  speak,  and  said, — 

"  I  will  thmk  of  these  matters,  Lucy.  I  will  pro- 
bably do  more ;  and  if  I  find  that  they  have  played 

me  foul  by  imposing  upon  me '*     He  paosed 

abruptly,  and  seemed  embarrassed,  the  truth  being 
that  he  knew  and  felt  how  completely  he  was  in 
their  power. 

"  Now,  papa,''  said  Lucy, "  after  having  heard  my 
opinion  of  this  young  man — after  the  wanton  out- 
rage upon  all  female  dehcacy  and  virtue  of  which  he 
has  been  guilty,  I  trust  you  will  not  in  future  attempt 
to  obtrude  him  upon  me.  I  will  not  see  him,  speak 
to  him,  nor  acknowledge  him;  and  such,  let  what 
may  happen,  is  my  final  determination." 

'^  So  far,  Lucy,  I  will  accede  to  your  wishes.  I 
shall  take  care  that  he  troubles  you  with  no  iDxae 
wicked  exhortations/' 
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''  Thank  you,  dear  papa ;  this  is  kind,  and  I  feel 

it  80/' 

"  Now/'  said  her  father,  after  she  had  withdrawn^ 
^'  how  am  I  to  act  ?  It  is  not  impossible  but  there 
may  be  much  truth  in  what  she  says.  I  remember^ 
however,  the  death  of  the  only  son  that  could  possibly 
be  imposed  on  me  in  the  sense  alluded  to  by  her.  He 
surely  does  not  live;  or  if  he  does,  the  farsighted 
sagacity  which  made  the  account  of  his  death  a  fraud 
upon  my  credulity,  for  such  selfish  and  treacherous 
purposes,  is  worthy  of  Being  concocted  in  the  deepest 
pit  of  hell.  Yet  that  some  one  of  them  has  betrayed 
me,  is  evident  &om  the  charges  brought  against  me 
by  this  Stranger  to  whom  Lucy  is  so  devotedly  attached, 
and  which  charges  Charles  Corbet  could  not  clear 
up.  If  one  of  these  base  but  dexterous  villains,  or 
if  the  whole  gang  were  to  outwit  me,  by  heavens  I 
could  almost  blow  my  very  brains  out,  for  allowing  my- 
self, after  all,  to  become  their  dupe  and  plaything.  I 
will  think  of  it,  however.  And  again,  there  is  the 
^  likeness;  there  does  seem  to  be  a  difficulty  in  that; 
for,  beyond  all  doubt,  my  legitimate  child,  up  until 
his  disappearance,  did  not  bear  in  his  countenance  a 
single  feature  of  mine;  but  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  his  mother,  whereas  this  Tom  is  my  bom  image  ! 
Yet  I  like  him.  He  has  all  my  points ;  knows  the 
world,  and  despises  it  as  much  as  I  do.  He  did  not 
know  Lucy,  however,  or  he  would  have  kept  his 
worldly  opinions  to  himself.  It  is  true  he  said  very 
little  but  what  we  see  about  us  as  the  regulating 
principles  of  life  every  day;  but  Lucy,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  no  every  day  girl,  and  will  not  receive  such 
doctrines,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.     They  may  do  very 
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wdl  in  a  ton ;  but  somdiow  one  shudden  at  the  con- 
templation of  their  existence  in  the  heart  and  prin- 
dpleB  of  a  danghter.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  am 
in  the  power  of  these  Corbets,  and  I  fed  tiiat  expo- 
tore  at  this  period,  the  crisb  of  my  daughter's  mar- 
riage, woold  not  only  frastrate  my  ambition  fixr  her, 
but  occasion  my  veiy  death,  I  fear.  I  know  not  hofw 
it  is,  but  I  think  if  I  were  to  live  my  life  orer  again, 
I  would  try  a  different  coarse. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

OaiBIT  GIYSB  DCFOBXAKI  DOClTiaSNTS  TO  THE  8TRAN&SR— AN 
UKPLBABAHT  DISCL0ST7BB  TO  DUKBOE -« KOBTON  CATCHES  A 
TABTAB, 

The  next  xnoming  the  Stranger  wa&r  agreeablj 
mprised  by  aeemg  the  round,  rosy,  and  benevolent 
fsatares  of  Eather  M'Snng,  as  he  presented  himself 
at  his  breakfast  table.  Their  meeting  was  cordial 
and  fidendly,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  appear- 
ance of  embarrassment  that  was  evident  in  the  manner 
of  the  priest. 

''The  hist  time  yon  were  in  town/'  said  the 
finrmer,  "  I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  you  seemed 
rather  careworn  and  depressed ;  but  I  think  you  look 
better  now,  and  a  good  deal  more  cheerful.'' 

''  And  I  think  I  have  a  good  right/'  replied  the 
priest;  ''and  I  think  no  man  ought  to  know  the 
cause  of  it  better  than  yourself.  I  chai^  you,  sir, 
with  an  act  of  benevolence  to  the  poor  of  my  parish, 
through  their  humble  pastor ;  for  which  you  stand — 
I  beg  your  pardon — sit  there,  a  guilty  man." 

"  How  is  that  ?"  asked  the  other,  smiling. 

"  By  means  of  an  anonymous  letter  that  contained 
a  hundred  pound  note,  sir." 

"  Wdl,"  said  the  stranger,  "  there  is  no  use  in 
telling  a  falsehood  akout  it.  The  truth  is,  I  was 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  you  involved  yourself, 
in  order  to  relieve  many  of  the  small  farmers  huc* 
other   struggling   persons   of  good  repute  in  jo 
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parish,  and  I  thought  it  too  bad  that  you  should 
suffer  distress  yourself,  who  had  so  frequently  relieved 
it  in  others/' 

"  God  bless  you,  my  friend/'  replied  the  priest ; 
^*  for  I  will  call  you  so.  I  wish  every  man  possessed 
of  wealth  was  guided  by  your  principles.  Freney 
the  Robber  has  a  new  saddle  and  bridle,  any  how; 
and  I  came  up  to  town  to  nay  old  Anthony  Corbet 
a  sum  I  borrowed  from  him  tne  last  time  I  was  here/'' 

'^  Oh,  have  you  seen  that  cautious  and  disagree- 
able  old  man?  We  could  make  nothing  of  him, 
although  I  feel  quite  certain  that  he  knows  every^ 
thing  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  Lady 
Gourlay's  son," 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  myself,"  replied  the  priest; 
'^  and  I  now  find  that  what  neither  religion,  nor  jus- 
tice, nor  humanity  could  influence  him  to  do,  super- 
stition is  likely  to  effect.  He  has  had  a  drame,  he 
says,  in  which  his  son  James  thatwas  inLadyOourlay^s 
service  has  appeared  to  him,  and  threatens  that 
unless  he  renders  her  justice,  he  has  but  a  poor 
chance  in  the  other  world." 

*'  That  is  not  at  all  unnatural,"  said  the  Stranger; 
*'the  man,  though  utterly  without  religion,  was 
neverthdess  both  hesitating  and  timid ;  precisely  the 
character  to  do  a  just  act  from  a  wrong  motive.'' 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  continued  the  priest,  ''  I 
have  a  message  from  him  to  you." 

"  To  me !"  replied  the  other.  "  I  am  much 
obliged  to  him,  but  it  is  now  too  late.  We  have 
ascertained  where  Lady  Gourlay's  son  is,  without  any 
assistance  from  him ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  very 
day  we  shall  fui'nish  ourselves  with  proper  authority 
for  claiming  and  producing  him." 
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'^  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it/'  said  the  priest,  ''  God 
be  praised  that  the  heart  of  that  charitable  and  Chris- 
tian  woman  will  be  relieved  at  last^  and  made  happy; 
bat  still  I  say,  see  old  Anthony.  He  is  as  deep  as 
a  draw-well,  and  as  close  as  an  oyster.  See  him,  sir. 
Take  my  advice  now  that  the  drame  has  firightened 
him,  and  call  npon  the  old  sinner.  He  may  serve 
you  in  more  ways  than  you  know.'' 

"  Well,  as  you  advise  me  to  do  so,  I  shall  j  but  I 
^o  not  relish  the  old  fellow  at  all.'' 

'*  Nobody  does,  ^nor  ever  did.  He  and  all  his 
&mily  lived  as  if  every  one  of  them  carried  a  little 
world  of  their  own  within  them.  Maybe  they  do ; 
and  God  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  but  I  don't  think 
if  its  secrets  were  known,  that  it  would  be  found  a 
pleasant  world.  May  the  .Lord  change  them  and 
turn  their  hearts !" 

After  some  further  chat,  the  priest  took  his  de- 
parture, but  promised  to  see  his  friend  from  time  to 
time,  before  he  should  leave  town. 

The  Stranger  felt  that  the  priest's  advice  to  see 
old  Corbet  was  a  good  one.  The  interview  could  do 
no  harm,  and  might  be  productive  of  some  good,  pro- 
Tided  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  speak  out.  He 
accordingly  directed  his  steps  once  more  to  Clonstitu- 
tion-hill,  where  he  found  the  old  man  at  his  usual 
post  behind  the  counter. 

"  Well,  Corbet,"  said  he,  '^  alive  stiU?" 

"Alive  still,  sir,"  he  replied;  "but  can't  be  so 
always ;  the  best  of  us  must  go." 

"  Very  true,  Corbet,  if  we  could  think  of  it  as  we 
ought ;  but,  somehow,  it  happens  that  most  people 
live  in  this  world  as  if  they  were  never  to  die." 
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"  That's  too  traej  mr,  unfortimately  too  true,  Ood 
help  u8 1" 

"  Corbet/'  proceeded  the  Stranger,  "  nothing  can 
oonyince  me  that  yon  don't  know  aomething  about 
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^' I  beg  your  pardon,  air/'  said  the  old  man;  "  we 
had  betther  go  into  the  next  room.  Here,  PoUy/' 
he  shouted  to  his  wife,  who  was  inside,  "will  700 
come  and  stand  the  shop  awhile?" 

'^To  be  sure  I  wOl,'^  replied  the  old  wonuu^ 
making  her  appearance.  ''How  do  you  do,  or?" 
she  added,  addressing  the  Stranger;  "  Tm  glad  to  see 
you  looking  so  weU." 

"  Thank  you,  madam,"  replied  the  Stranger;  "  I 
can  return  the  compliment,  as  they  say." 

''  Keep  the  shop,  Polly,"  said  the  old  man,  shazply, 
''  and  don't  make  the  same  mistake  you  made  awhile 
ago — give  away  a  stone  o'  meal  for  half  a  stone. 
No  wondher  for  us  to  be  poor  at  sich  a  rate  of  doin' 
things  as  that.     Walk  in,  if  you  plaise,  sir." 

They  accordingly  entered  the  room,  and  the 
Stranger,  after  they  had  taken  seats^  resumed — 

''  I  was  going  to  say,  Corbet,  that  nothing  oaa 
convince  me  that  you  don't  know  more  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  Lady  Gtourlay's  heir  than  you  are  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge." 

The  hard,  serere,  disagreeable  expression  retained 
once  more  to  his  featuresi,  as  he  replied — 

''  Troth,  sir,  it  appears  you  wiU  beliere  so,  whether 
or  not.  But  now,  sir,  in  case  I  did,  what  would 
you  say?  I'm  taUdn'  for  supposition's  sake,  nund. 
Wouldn't  a  man  desarve  scmiething  tiiat  could  ^te 
you  information  on  the  subject  ?" 
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^'Thifl  ayaricious  old  man"  thought  the  Stranger, 
paiiaing  as  if  to  consider  the  proposition,  "  was  holding 
OB  out  all  along,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  his 
information.  The  infonnation,  however,  is  already  in 
our  possession,  and  he  comes  too  late.  So  far  I  am 
gratified  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  punish  him  by 
disappointing  his  avanoe/^ 

"  We  would,  Ciorbet,  if  the  information  were  ne- 
cessary, but  at  present  it  is  not;  we  don't  require  it/' 

Ck>rbet  started,  and  his  keen  old  eyes  gleamed 
with  an  expression  between  terror  and  increduKty. 

''What,"  said  he,  "you  don't  require  it!  Are 
you  sure  of  that  ?" 

''Perfectly  so.  Some  time  ago  we  would  have 
rewarded  you  hberaUy,  had  you  made  any  available 
disclosure  to  us ;  but  now  it  is  too  late.  The  infor* 
mation  we  had  be^i  seeking  for  so  anxiously  acci- 
dentally came  to  us  from  another  quarter.  Ton  see 
now,  Corbet,  how  you  have  overshot  the  mark,  and 
punished  yourself.  Had  you  been  influenced  by 
a  principle  of  common  justice,  you  would  have  been 
entitled  to  expect  and  receive  a  most  ample  compen« 
aation ;  a  compensation  beyond  your  hopes,  probably 
beyond  your  very  wishes,  and  certainly  beyond  your 
wants.  As  matters  stand,  however,  I  tell  you  now 
that  I  would  not  give  you  sixpence  for  any  informa* 
tioa  you  could  communicate." 

^thony  gave  him  a  derisive  look,  and  pursed  up 
his  thin  miser-hke  Ups  into  a  grin  of  most  sinister 
triumph. 

"  Wouldn't  you,  indeed  ?"  said  he.  "  Are  you 
quite  sure  of  what  you  say  ?" 

"  Quite  certain  of  it." 
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"  Well,  now,  how  positiTe  some  people  is.  You 
liave  found  him  out,  then  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  shrewd 
look.  '^  You  have  found  him,  and  70a  donH  lequire 
any  information  from  me.'' 

"  Whether  we  ha^e  found  him  or  not,''  replied  the 
other,  ''  is  a  question  which  I  will  not  answer ;  bot 
that  we  require  no  information  finom  jrou,  is  fiust. 
While  it  was  a  marketable  commodity,  yon  refused 
to  dispose  of  it ;  but,  now,  we  have  got  the  sap^ 
elsewhere/' 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Anthony,  ''  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it;  and  if  a  no  harm, 
surely,  to  wish  you  joy  of  it." 

The  sanle  mocking  sneer  which  accompanied  th» 
observation  was  perfectly  vexatious;  it  seemed  to 
say — '^  So  you  think,  but  you  may  be  nustakon.  Take 
care  that  I  haven't  you  in  my  power  stilL" 

"  Why  do  you  look  in  that  disagreeable  way, 
Corbet  ?  I  never  saw  a  man  whose  &ce  can  express 
one  thing,  and  his  words  another,  so  effectually,  as 
yours,  when  you  wish." 

''  You  mane  to  say,  sir,"  he  returned,  with  a  true 
sardonic,  "  that  my  face  isn't  an  obedient  &oe ;  but 
sure  I  can't  help  that.  This  is  the  face  that  God 
has  given  me,  and  I  must  be  content  with  it,  such  as 
it  is." 

*^  I  was  told  tins  morning,  by  Father  M'Snug,'^ 
replied  the  other,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  as  soon 
as  he  could,  "  that  you  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see 


me." 


"  I  believe  I  did  say  something  to  that  effect;  but 
then  it  appears  you  know  everything  yourself,  and 
don't  want  my  assistance." 
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"  How  ftr  now  do  you  think,  m,"  asked  Corbet, 
"  could  punishment  in  such  a  case  go  ?  Mind,  Tm 
putting  myself  out  of  the  question;  Vm  safe,  ai^ 
how^  and  that's  one  comfort/' 

''For  a  reply  to  that  question,''  returned  the 
other,  "  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  judge  and  the 
hangman.  There  was  a  time  when  you  mi^t  haTe 
'  asked  it,  and  answered  it  too,  with  si^ety  to  youneif ; ' 
but  now  that  time  has  gone  by,  and  I  fear  nsrj 
much  that  your  day  of  grace  is  past/' 

''That's  very  like  what  James  tould  me  in  my 
drame/'  said  the  old  man,  in  a  soliloquy,  dictated  by 
his  alarm.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  may  be,  afther 
all— but  didn't  you  say  awhile  ago  that  you  wooldn't 
give  sixpence  for  any  information  I  could  fiimi^  yoa 
with." 

"  I  did,  and  I  do." 

A  gleam  of  his  former  character  returned  to  his 
eye,  as  gathering  up  his  lips  again,  he  said — ^"  I  could 
soon  show  you  to  the  contrairy." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  will  not  do  so.  I  see  clearly  that 
you  are  infatuated.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
an  evil  fate  hanging  over  you,  like  some  hungfj 
raven^  following  and  watching  the  motions  of  a  A^ 
old  horse  that  is  reduced  to  skin  and  bone.  You're 
doomed^  I  think." 

"Well,  now,"  replied  Anthony,  the  comers  of 
whose  mouth  dropped  again  at  this  startling  and  not 
inappropriate  comparison,  "  to  show  how  much  you 
are  mistaken,  let  me  ask  how  your  business  with 
Lord  Cullamore  gets  on  ?  I  believe  there's  a  screv 
loose  there  ? — eh  ?     I  mean  on  your*  side — eh  ?" 

It  wasn't  in  his  nature  to  restrain  the  sinister  ex- 
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preBBion  which  a  consdousnefis  of  his  advantage  over 
the  Stranger  caused  him  to  feel  in  his  turn.  The 
grin,  besides^  which  he  gave  him,  after  he  had  thrown 
out  these  hints,  had  something  of  reprisal  in  it ;  and 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  Stranger's  &cg  now  became  as 
Uank  and  lugubrious  as  Anthcmy's  had  been  before. 

"  If  I  don't  mistake/'  he  continued — ^for  the  other 
was  too  much  astonished  to  reply, — "  if  I  don't  mis« 
take,  there's  a  couple  o'  bits  of  paper  that  would 
stand  your  friend,  if  you  could  lay  your  daws  upon 
them/' 

"  Whether  they  could,  or  could  not,  is  no  affair  of 
yoursy  my  good  sir,"  replied  the  Stranger,  nsing  and 
getting  his  hat ;  "  and  whether  I  have  changed  my 
mind  on  the  subject  you  hint  at  is  a  matter  known 
only  to  myself.     I  .wish  you  good  day." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Anthony,  probably 
satisfied  with  the  fact  of  his  having  turned  the  tables 
and  had  his  revenge  on  the  Stranger ;  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir.     Let  us  part  friends,  at  all  events.     Set 


in  case  now " 


"  I  will  listen  to  none  of  those  half  sentences.  You 
cannot  possibly  speak  out,  I  see;  in  fact,  you  are 
tongue-tied  by  the  cord  of  your  evil  fate.  Upon  no 
subject  can  you  speak  until  it  is  too  late." 

"  God  direct  me  now !"  exclaimed  Corbet  to  him- 
self. "  1  think  the  time's  come ;  for,  imless  I  re- 
Heve  my  consdence  before  I'm  called — James  he  tould 
me  the  other  night — ^Well,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  '^  listen. 
If  I  befrieiid  you,  will  you  promise  to  stand  my 
friend,  if  I  should  get  into  any  difficulty?" 

'^  I  will  enter  iato  no  compromise  of  the  kind 
with  you,''  said  the  other.     "  M  you  are  about  to  -''^ 
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an  act  of  justice^  70a  oiight  to  do  it  without  condi- 
tionB ;  and  if  you  poeaeas  any  docoment  that  is  of 
value  to  another,  and  of  none  to  yooiaelf,  and  yet  will 
not  restore  it  to  the  proper  owner,  you  are  grossly 
dishonesti  and  capable  of  all  that  will  soon,  I  trust, 
be  estabUshed  against  you  and  your  employers. 
Good  bye,  Mr.  Corbet/' 

''  Aisy,  sir,  aisy,''  said  the  tenacious  and  vaciDatiiig 
old  knave.  ''  Aisy>  I  say.  You  will  be  generous,  at 
any  rate ;  for  you  know  their  value.  How  much  wiU 
you  give  for  the  papers  I  spake  of — ^that  is,  in  case  I 
could  get  them  for  you  ?" 

"  Not  sixpence.  A  firiend  has  just  retained  fircmi 
France,  who — ^no,'  thought  he,  'I  will  not  state  a  fiJse- 
hood' — Good  day,  Mr.  Corbet;  I  am  wasting  my  time.'' 

"  One  minute,  sir — one  minute.  It  may  be  worth 
your  while." 

''  Yes ;  but  you  trifle  with  me  by  these  relcictant 
and  penurious  commmiications.'^ 

Anthony  had  laid  down  his  head  upon  his  hands, 
whose  backs  were  supported  by  the  table;  and  in 
this  position,  as  if  he  were  working  himself  into  an 
act  of  virtue  sufficient  for  a  last  effort,  he  remained 
until  the  Stranger  b^an  to  wonder  what  he  meant. 
At  length  he  arose,  went  up  stairs  as  on  a  fonner 
occasion,  but  with  less — ^and  not  much  less — hesitation 
and  delay ;  he  returned,  and  handed  him  the  identical 
documents  of  which  M^Bride  had  deprived  him. 
"  Now,''  said  he, ''  listen  to  me.  You  know  the  value 
of  these ;  but  that  isn't  what  I  want  to  spake  to  70a 
about.  Whatever  you  do  about  the  widow's  son,  don't 
do  it  without  lettin'  me  know,  and  oonsultin'  me — ^ayCj 
and  bein'  guided  by  me ;  for  although  you  all  tiiink 
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yoxaulves  right,  you  may  find  yourselves  in  the  wrong 
box  still.  Think  of  this^  now,  and  it  will  be  betther 
for  yon.  I'm  not  sure,  but  I'll  open  aU  your  eyes 
yet,  and  that  before  long ;  for  I  believe  the  time  is 
come  at  last.  Now  that  I've  given  you  these  papers, 
you  must  promise  me  one  thing." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

'*  I  suppose  you  know  where  this  boy  is.  Now, 
when  you're  goin'  to  find  him,  wiU  you  bring  me 
with  you?" 

"Why  so?" 

**  IfU  plaise  an  ould  man,  at  any  rate  j  but  there 
may  be  other  raisons.     Will  you  do  this  ?" 

The  Stranger  concluding  that  the  wisest  thing  was 
to  give  him  his  way,  promised  accordingly,  and  the 
old  man  seemed  somewhat  satisfied. 

"  One  man,  at  all  events,  I'll  punish,  if  I  should 
sacrifice  every  child  I  have  in  doin'  so ;  and  it  is  in 
order  that  he  may  be  punished  to  the  heart — to  the 
marrow — to  the  soul  within  him — ^that  I  got  these 
papers,  and  gave  them  to  you." 

*'  Corbet,"  said  the  Stranger,  "  be  the  cause  of 
your  revenge  what  it  may,  its  principle  in  your  heart 
is  awful.  You  are,  in  tact,  a  dreadful  old  man.  May 
I  ask  how  you  came  by  these  papers  ?" 

"  You  may,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  wont  answer  you- 
At  a  future  time  it  is  likely  I  will — but  not  now. 
If  s  enough  for  you  to  have  them." 

On  his  way  home,  the  Stranger  called  at  Spelman's 
office,  where  he  produced  the  documents ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  latter  gentleman  should  wait  upon 
Lord  Cullamore  the  next  day,  in  order  to  lay  before 
him  the  proofs  on  which  they  were  about  to  proceed ; 
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for  as  they  were  now  complete^  they  thonght  it  more 
respectful  to  that  venerable  old  nobleman  to  appeal 
priyately  to  his  own  good  sens^  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  for  the  honour  of  his  fiunily  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  yielding  qxdetly^  and  without  public 
scandal,  than  to  drag  the  matter  l^ore  the  world  in 
a  court  of  justice.  It  was  so  arranged  j  and  a  suit- 
able warrant  having  been  procured  to  enable  them  to 
produce  the  body  of  unfortunate  Fenton,  the  proceed- 
ings  of  thi^t  day  closed  very  much  to  their  aatisfiirtion. 

The  next  day,  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  a 
visitor,  on  particular  business,  was  announced  to  Lord 
Cullamore ;  and  on  being  desired  to  walk  up,  our 
friend  Spelman  made  his  bow  to  his  lordship.  Haying 
been  dedred  to  take  a  seat,  he  sat  down,  and  his  lord- 
ship, who  appeared  to  be  very  feeble,  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  him,  intimating  thereby  that  he  waited  to  know 
the  object  of  his  visit. 

'^  My  lord,''  said  the  attorney,  '^  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  professional  life  a  duty  so  painful  as  this  has 
never  devolved  upon  me.  I  come  supported  with 
proo&  sufficient  to  satisfy  you  that  your  title  and 
property  cannot  descend  to  ypur  son.  Lord  Dunroe." 

^'  I  have  no  other  son,  sir,"  said  his  lordship^  i^ 
provingly. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  have,  mj 
lord.  I  only  assert  that  he  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
present  heir,  is  not  really  so  at  all." 

"  Upon  what  proofs,  sir,  do  you  ground  that  asser- 
tion?" 

''  Upon  proofs,  my  lord,  the  most  valid  and  irre- 
fragable; proofs  that  cannot  be  questioned,  evea 
for  a  moment ;  and,  least  of  all,  by  your  lordship,  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  their  force  and  authenticity.'' 
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"  Have  70a  got  them  about  you  ?^ 

"  I  have  got  copies  of  the  docnmentary  proofisi^  my 
lord,  and  I  shall  now  place  them  before  you.'' 

"  Yes;  have  the  goodness  to  l6t  me  see  them/' 

Spehnan  immediately  handed  him  the  documents^ 
and  mentioned  the  filets  of  which  they  were  the  proofs. 
In  tsict,  only  one  of  them  was  absolutely  necessary^ 
and  that  was  simply  the  record  of  a  death  duly  and 
regolaily  attested. 

The  old  man  seemed  struck  with  dismay;  for^  uhtil 
this  moment,  he  had  not  been  clearly  in  possession  of 
the  facts  which  were  now  brought  against  him. 

''  I  do  not  know  much  of  law/'  he  said,  '^  but 
enough,  I  think,  to  satisfy  me,  that  unless  you  have 
other  and  stronger  proofs  than  this,  you  cannot  sue- 
Qeed  in  disinheriting  my  son." 

"  We  have  the  collateral  proof  you  speak  of,  my 
lord,  and  can  produce  personal  evidence  to  corrobo- 
rate those  which  I  have  shown  you." 

"  May  I  ask  who  that  evidence  is  ?" 

"A  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  my  lord— formerly  Norton 
— who  had  been  maid  to  the  first  Lady  Cullamore, 
while  she  resided  privately  in  France — was  a  witness 
to  her  death,  and  had  it  duly  registered." 

''  But  even  granting  this,  I  think  you  will  be  called 
on  to  prove  the  intention  on  my  part :  that  which  a 
man  does  in  ignorance  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be 
called  a  violation  of  the  law." 

^'  But  the  law  in  this  case  will  deal  only  with  facts, 
my  lord ;  and  your  lordship  must  now  see  and  feel  that 
we  are  in  a  capacity  to  prove  them.  And  before  I 
proceed  further,  my  lord,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am 
instructed  to  app«d  to  your  lordship's  good  sense, 
and  to  that  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  your 
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familj^  by  which,  I  trusty  70a  will  be  inflnenoed^ 
whether,  satisfied  as  you  must  be  of  your  positian,  it 
would  not  be  more  judicious  on  your  own  part  to 
concede  our  just  rights,  seeing,  as  you  clearly  may, 
that  they  are  incontroyertible,  than  to  force  us  to  bnng 
the  matter  before  the  pubhc;  a  drcumstanoe  which, 
so  far  as  you  are  yourself  concerned,  must  be  inex- 
pressibly painful,  and  as  regards  other  members  of  your 
feunily,  perfectly  deplorable  and  distressing.  We  wish, 
my  lord,  to  spare  the  innocent  as  much  as  we  can.'' 
.  ''I  am  innocent,  sir;  your  proofis  only  establish 
an  act  done  by  me  in  ignorance/^ 

**  We  grant  that,  my  lord,  at  once,  and  without 
for  a  moment  charging  you  with  any  dishonourabie 
motive ;  but  what  we  insist  on — can  prove — ^and  your 
lordship  cannot  deny — ^is,  that  the  act  you  speak  of 
was  done,  and  done  at  a  certain  period.  I  do  beseech 
you,  my  lord,  to  think  well  and  seriously  of  my  pro- 
posal, for  it  is  made  in  a  kind  and  respectful 
spirit." 

''I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  his  lordship,  "and 
those  who  instructed  you  to  regard  my  feelings ;  but 
this  you  must  admit  is  a  case  of  too  much  import- 
ance, in  which  interests  of  too  much  consequence  are 
involved,  for  me  to  act  in  it  without  the  advice  and 
opinion  of  my  lawyers." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  my  lordj  I  expected  no 
less  j  and  if  your  lordship  will  refer  me  to  them^  I 
shall  have  no  hesitation  in  laying  the  grounds  of  our 
proceedings  before  them,  and  the  proofe  by  which 
they  will  be  sustained." 

This  was  assented  to  on  Jthe  part  of  Lord  CuUa* 
more,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in  a  few 
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daya  subsequently  his  lawyers,  upon  sifting  and 
thoroughly  examining  everything  that  came  before 
them^  ga?e  it  as  their  opinion,  and  both  were  men  of 
the  very  highest  standing,  that  his  lordship  had  no 
defence  whatsoever,  and  that  his  wisest  plan  was  to 
yield  without  allowing  the  matter  to  go  to  a  public 
trial,  the  details  of  whicR  must  so  deeply  affect  the 
honour  of  his  children. 

This  communication,  signed  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
opinion  by  both  these  eminent  gentlemen,  was  received 
by  his  lordship  on  the  fourth  day  after  Spelman's 
vieit  to  him  on  the  subject. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  had  perused 
it,  hia  lordship's  bell  rang,  and  Morty  (^Flaherty, 
his  man,  entered. 

*^  Morty,''  said  his  lordship,  "  desire  Lord  Dunroe 
to  come  to  me  j  I  wish  to  speak  with  him.  Is  he 
within?" 

"  He  has  just  come  in,  my  lord.  Yes,  my  lord^ 
rU  send  him  up." 

His  lordship  tapped  the  arms  of  his  easy  chair 
with  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  and  looked  uncon- 
sciously upon  his  servant  with  a  fitce  full  of  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  anguish. 

The  look  was  not  lost  upon  Morty,  who  said,  as 
he  went  down  stairs, ''  There's  something  beyond  the 
common  on  my  lord's  mind  this  day.  He  was  bad 
enough  before;  but  now  he  looks  like  a  man  that  has 
got  the  very  heart  within  him  broken." 

He  met  Dunroe  in  the  hall,  and  delivered  his 
message,  but  added, — 

''  I  think  his  lordship  has  had  disagreeable  tidin's 
of  some  kind  to  day,  my  lord.     I  never  saw  him  look 
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80  ilL     To  tell  you  the  tnith,  my  lord/I  think  he 
has  death  in  his  face." 

**  Well,  Morty/'  replied  his  lordship,  adjusting  his 
ooUar, ''  you  know  we  must  all  die.  I  cannot  goev 
what  unpleasant  tidings  he  may  have  heard  to-dsy; 
but  I  know  that  I  have  heard  little  else  firom  hna 
this  many  a  day.  Tell  Mr!  Norton  to  see  about  the 
bills  I  gave  him,  and  haye  them  cashed  as  soon  as 

possible.     If  not,  d ^n  me.  Til  shy  a  decanter  at 

his  head  after  dinner.'' 

He  then  went  rather  reluctantly  up-staixs,  and 
presented  himself,  in  no  very  amiable  temper,  to  his 
fisither. 

Haying  t;iken  a  seat,  he  looked  at  the  old  man, 
and  found  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  an  expreaaon 
of  reproof,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  profound 
aflSiction. 

"  Dunroe,''  said  the  Earl,  '^  you  did  not  call  to 
inquire  after  me  for  the  last  two  or  three  days.'' 

'^  I  did  not  call,  my  lord,  certainly;  but  nererAe- 
less  I  inquired.  The  fact  is,  I  feel  disinclined  to  be 
lectured  at  such  a  rate  every  time  I  come  to  see  you. 
As  for  Norton,  I  have  already  told  you,  with  every 
respect  for  your  opinion  and  authority,  that  you  have 
taken  an  unfounded  prejudice  against  him,  and  that 
I  neither  can  nor  will  get  rid  of  him,  as  you  call  it 
Ycu  surely  would  not  expect  me  to  act  dishonourably, 
my  lord." 

**  I  did  not  send  for  you  now  to  speak  about  him, 
John.  I  have  a  much  more  serious,  and  a  much 
more  distressing  communication  to  make  to  you.'' 

The  son  opened  his  eyes,  and  stared  at  him. 

"  It  may  easily  be  so,  my  lord ;  but  what  is  it?'' 
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"  Unfortunate  young  man,  it  is  this — ^You  are  cut 
off  firom  the  inheritance  of  my  property  and  title/' 

''  Sickness,  my  lord,  and  peevishness,  have  im- 
paired your  inteUects,  I  think.  What  kind  of  Ian- 
goage  is  this  to  hold  to  me,  your  son  and  heir  ?" 

'^  My  son,  John,  but  not  my  heir/' 

''  DouH  you  know,  my  lord,  that  what  you  say  is  im- 
possible.   If  I  am  your  son,  I  am,  of  course,  your  heir/* 

"  No,  John,  for  the  simplest  reason  in  the  world. 
At  present  you  must  rest  contented  with  the  fact 
which  I  announce  to  you — ^for  &ct  it  is.  I  have  not 
now  strength  enough  to  detail  it ;  but  I  shall  when 
I  feel  that  I  am  equal  to  it.  Indeed  I  knew  it  not 
myself  until  to-day.  Some  yague  suspicion  I  had  of 
late,  but  the  proofs  that  were  kdd  before  me,  and 
laid  before  me  in  a  generous  and  forbearing  spirit, 
have  now  satisfied  me  that  you  have  no  claim,  as  I 
sud,  to  either  title  or  property.'' 

''  By  6 — d,  my  lord,  this  is  dotage.  A  foul  con- 
spiracy has  been  got  up,  and  you  yield  to  it  without 
a  struggle.  Do  you  think,  whatever  you  may  do, 
that  I  will  bear  this  tamely?  I  am  aware  that  a 
conspiracy  has  been  getting  up,  and  /  also  have  had 
my  suspicions." 

''  It  is  out  of  my  power,  John,  to  secure  you  the 
inheritance." 

"  This  is  stark  folly,  my  lord — confounded  non- 
sense— if  you  will  pardon  me.  Out  of  your  power  I 
Made  silly  and  weak  in  mind  by  illness,  your  opinion 
is  not  now  worth  much  upon  any  subject.  It  is  not 
your  fiftttlt,  I  admit ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  really  have 
serious  doubts  whether  you  are  in  a  sufficiently  sane 
state  of  mind  to  manage  your  own  affairs." 
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"  Undutifol  young  man/'  replied  his  h^ketj  with 
bitterness,  "  if  that  were  a  test  of  insanity,  yon  your- 
sdf  ought  to  have  been  this  many  a  day  in  a  strait- 
waistcoat.  I  know  it  is  natural  that  yon  should  feel 
this  blow  deeply ;  but  it  is  neither  natural  nor  dutiful 
that  you  should  address  your  parent  in  sudi  unpor- 
donable  language/' 

"  If  what  that  parent  says  be  true,  my  lord^  he 
has  himself,  by  his  past  vices,  disinherited  his  son" 

'^  No,  sir,''  replied  the  old  man,  whilst  a  languid 
flush  of  indignation  was  visible  on  his  tace,  '^  he  has 
not  done  so  by  his  vices;  but  you,  sir,  have  morally 
disinherited  yourself  by  your  vices,  by  your  general 
profligacy,  by  your  indrfensible  extravagance,  and  by 
your  egr^ous  foUy.    A  man  placed  in  the  position 
which  you  would  have  occupied,  ought  to  be  a  light 
and  an  example  to  society,  and  not  what  you  have 
been,  a  reprcmch  to  your  fiumly  and  a  disgrace  to 
your  class.    The  virtues  of  a  man  of  rank  should  be 
in  proportion  to  his  station ;  but  you  have  distin- 
guished yourself  only  by  holding  up  to  the  world  the 
debasing  example  of  a  dishonourable  and  licentious 
life.    What  virtue  can  you  plead  to  establish  a  jwst 
daim  to  a  position  which  demands  a  mind  capable  of 
imderstanding  the  weighty  responsibilities  that  are 
annexed  to  it,  and  a  heart  possessed  of  such  en- 
lighted  principles  as  may  enable  him  to  dischaige 
them  in  a  spirit  that  will  constitute  him,  what  he 
ought  to  be,  a  high  example  and  a  generous  b^e« 
fiictor  to  his  kind  ?     Not  one  :  but  if  selfishness^  con- 
tempt for  all  the  moral  obligations  of  life,  a  liomtioas 
spirit  that  mocks  at  rdigion,  and  looks  upon  hunuin 
virtue  as  an  unreality  and  a  jest — ^if  these  were  fa 
give  you  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  rank  and  pro- 
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perty^  I  know  of  no  one  more  admirabty  qualified  to 
enjoy  them.  Dunroe^  I  am  not  now  far  from  the 
grave;  but  listen  and  pay  attention  to  my  voice,  fot 
it  is  a  warning  voice/' 

"  It  was  always  so/'  replied  his  son,  with  sulky 
indignation;  ''it  was  never  anything  else;  a  mere 
passing  bell  that  uttered  nothing  but  advices,  lectures^ 
coffins,  and  crossbones/' 

"  It  uttered  only  truth  then,  Dunroe,  as  you  feel 
now  to  your  cost.  Change  your  immoral  habits.  I 
will  not  bid  you  repent,  because  you  would  only 
sneer  at  the  word ;  but  do  endeavour  to  feel  regret 
for  the  kind  of  life  you  have  led,  and  give  up  your 
evil  propensities;  cease  to  be  a  heartless  spendthrift; 
remember  that  you  are  a  man ;  remember  that  you 
have  important  duties  to  perform;  believe  that  there 
are  such  things  as  religion,  and  virtue,  and  honour  in 
the  world ;  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  a  ^ise  Pro- 
vidence, who  governs  that  world  upon  principles  of 
eternal  truth  and  justice,  and  to  whom  you  must 
account,  in  another  life,  for  your  conduct  in  this.'' 

"  Well,  really,  my  lord,"  repUed  Dunroe,  "  as  it 
appears  that  the  lecture  is  all  you  have  to  bestow 
upon  me  at  present,  I  am  quite  willing  that  you 
should  disinherit  me  of  that  also.  I  waive  every 
claim  to  it.  But  so  do  I  not  to  my  just  rights.  Wef 
shall  see  what  a  comrt  of  law  can  do." 

''  You  may  try  it,  and  entail  disgrace  upon  your^ 
self  and  your  sister.  As  for  my  chUd,  it  will  break 
her  heart.     My  God  !  my  child !  my  child  I" 

*'  Not,  certainly,  my  lord,  if  we  should  succeed." 

''AU  hopes  of  success  are  out  of  the  question," 
replied  his  father, 

''  No  such  thing,  my  lord.     Your  mind,  as  I  said^ 
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JB  enfeebled  by  illness^  and  yon  yield  too  euily. 
Such  ocHidiict  on  your  part  is  leally  ridiculous.  We 
shall  have  a  tug  for  it^  I  am  determined/' 

"  Here/'  said  his  &ther, "  cast  your  eye  OTer  these 
papers,  and  th^  will  enable  you  to  understand,  not 
merely  the  grounds  upon  which  our  opponentB  pro- 
ceed, but  the  utter  hopdessness  of  contesting  the 
matter  with  them." 

Dunroe  took  the  papers,  but  before  looking  at 
them  replied,  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence — ^' Yoa 
are  quite  mistaken  there,  my  lord,  with  every  respect. 
They  are  m^  in  a  position  to  prove  thrar  allegatioDs." 

"  How  so  ?'*  said  his  fiUiher. 

"  For  the  best  reason  in  the  worid,  my  lord.  We 
have  had  their  proofs  in  our  poaseasion,  and  destroyed 
ihem.'' 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"The  fellow,  M'Bride,  of  whom  I  think  your 
lordship  knows  something,  had  their  documents  in  his 
possession.'' 

'^  I  am  aware  of  that." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  while  in'a  drunken  fit,  he  either 
lost  them,  or  some  one  took  them  out  of  his  pocket 
I  certainly  would  have  purchased  them  from  ^m." 

''  Did  you  know  how  he  came  by  them  ?"  asked 
his  fother,  with  a  look  of  reproof  and  anger. 

"  That,  my  lord,  was  no  consideration  of  mine. 
As  it  was,  however,  he  certainly  lost  them ;  bat  we 
learned  from  him  that  Spelman,  thfe  attorney,  wv 
about  to  proceed  to  France,  in  order  to  get  fiesh 
attested  copies ;  upon  which,  as  he  knew  the  party 
there  in  whose  hands  the  registry  was  kept,  Norton 
and  he  started  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  Spehnan; 
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snd  on  arriving  there^  they  found,  minch  to  our  advan- 
tage,  that  the  register  was  dead.  M^ride,  however^ 
who  is  an  adroit  fellow,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  homse  and  premises,  contriyed  to  secure  the  book  in 
which  the  (»riginal  record  was  made — ^which  book  he 
has  burned — so  that,  in  point  of  &ct,  they  have  no 
legal  proofe  on  which  to  proceed.'^ 

''  Dishonourable  man  V'  said  his  fSnther,  rising  up 
in  a  state  of  the  deepest  emotion.  "  You  have  made 
me  weary  of  life ;  you  haye  broken  my  heart :  and 
so  yon  would  stoop  to  defend  yourself,  or  your  rights, 
by  a  crime — by  a  crime  so  low,  fraudulent,  and  base 
— that  here,  in  the  privacy  of  my  own  chamber,  and 
standing  face  to  tsice  with  you,  I  am  absolutely 
ashamed  to  call  you  my  son.  Enow,  sir,  that  if  it 
were  a  dukedom,  I  shoidd  scorn  to  contest  it,  or  to 
retain  it,  at  the  expense  of  my  honour.^' 

"  Thafs  all  yery  fine  talk,  my  lord ;  but,  upon  my 
aool,  wherever  I  <»n  get  an  advantage.  Til  take  it. 
I  see  little  of  the  honour  or  virtue  you  speak  of 
going,  and  I  do  assure  you,  I  wont  be  considered  at 
all  remarkable  for  acting  up  to  my  own  principles. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  following  yours  that  I 
should  be  so.^' 

<'  I  think,^'  said  the  old  man,  ''that  I  see  the  hand 
of  God  in  this.  Unfortunate,  obstinate,  and  irre^ 
dmmable  young  man,  it  remains  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  the  yery  documents,  which  you  say  haye  been 
lost  by  the  villain  M'Bride,  with  whom,  in  his  viUany, 
you,  the  son  of  an  earl,  did  not  hesitate  to  associate 
yourself,  are  now  in  the  possesion  of  our  opponents^ 
Take  those  papers  to  your  room,'^  he  added,  bursting 
into  tears:  *'  take  them  away,  I  am  unable  to  pitK 
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long  this  intemew^  for  it  has  been  to  me  a  source  of 
deeper  affliction  than  the  loss  of  the  highest  title  or 
honour  that  the  hand  of  royalty  could  bestow/' 

When  Dunroe  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  the 
old  man,  who  had  again  sat  down,  said — 

'^  Stop  a  moment.  Of  course  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say,  I  should  hope,  that  this  union  between  you  and 
Miss  Gourlay  cannot  proceed. 

Dunroe,  who  felt  at  once  that  if  he  allowed  his 
&ther  to  suppose  that  he  persisted  in  it,  the  latter 
would  immediately  disclose  his  position  to  the  baronet, 
now  repUed — 

''  No,  my  lord ;  I  have  no  great  ambition  for  any 
kind  of  alliance  with  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay.  I  never 
liked  him  personally,  and  I  am  sufficiently  a  man  of 
spirit,  I  trust,  not  to  ui^  a  marriage  with  a  girl 

who — ^who — cannot  appreciate '*    He  paused,  not 

knowing  exactly  how  to  fill  up  the  sentence. 

Who  has  no  relish  for  it,'' '  added  his  fiftther, 
and  can't  appreciate  your  virtues,  you  mean  to  say.'' 

''  What  I  meant  to  say,  my  lord,  is,  that  where 
there  is  no  great  share  of  affection  on  either  ride, 
there  can  be  but  little  prospect  of  happiness." 

''  Then  you  give  up  the  match  ?" 

''  I  give  up  the  match,  my  lord,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.     You  may  rest  assured  of  that." 

''  Because,"  added  his  father,  ''  if  I  found  that 
you  persisted  in  it,  and  attempted  to  enter  the  family, 
and  impose  yourself  on  this  admirable  girl,  as  that 
which  you  are  not,  I  would  consider  it  my  duty  to 
acquaint  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  with  the  unfortunate 
discovery  which  has  been  made.  Before  you  go  I 
will  thank  you  to  read  that  letter  for  me.    It  comes, 
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I  thinks  from  the  Lord  Chancellor.  My  sight  is 
yery  feeble  to^lay,  and  perhaps  it  may  require  a 
speedy  answer." 

Donroe  opened  the  letter^  which  informed  Lord 
Cullamore^  that  it  had  afforded  him^  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor^ much  satis&ction  to  promote  Periwinkle 
Crack^ifiidge^  £sq.^  to  the  magistracy  of  the  county 

of ^  understanding,  as  he  did,  from  the  commu-^ 

nication  of  Sir  Thomas  Gourlav,  enclosed  in  his  lord* 
ahip's  letter,  that  he  (Crackenfudge)  was,  by  his  many 
Tirtues,  good  sense,  discretion,  humanity,  and  general 
esteem  among  all  classes,  as  well  as  by  his  popularity 
in  the  country,  a  person  in  every  way  fitted  to  dis- 
charge the  important  duties  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment. 

"  I  feel  my  mind  at  ease,"  said  the  amiable  old 
nobleman,  ''in  aiding  such  an  admirable  country 
gentleman  as  this  Crackenfudge  must  be,  to  a  seat 
on  the  bench ;  for,  after  all,  Dunroe,  it  is  only  by 
the  contemplation  of  a  good  action  that  we  can  be 
bappy.     You  may  go." 

Some  few  days  passed,  when  Dunroe,  having  read 
the  papers,  the  contents  of  which  he  did  not  wish 
Norton  to  see,  returned  them  to  his  father  in  sullen 
silence,  and  then  rang  his  bell,  and  sent  for  his 
worthy  associate,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  his 
better  judgment. 

"  Norton,"  said  he,  "  it  is  all  up  with  us." 

"  How  is  that,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Those  d — d  papers,  that  M'Bride  says  he  lost, 
are  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies." 

"  Don^t  believe  it,  my  lord.  I  saw  the  fellow 
yesterday,  and  he  told  me  that  he  destroyed  them 
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in  a  dninken  fit,  for  which  he  sajB  lie  is  leadj  to 
eat  his  throet/' 

''But  I  have  read  the  opinion  of  my  filler's 
ooonsd,''  replied  his  lordship,  ''  and  tibej  say  we  have 
no  defence*  Now  you  know  what  a  lawyer  is:  if 
there  were  but  a  hair  breadth  chance,  the^  would 
never  make  an  admission  that  might  keep  a  good  bt 
case  firom  getting  into  their  hands.  No ;  it  is  all  up 
with  us.  The  confounded  old  fool  above  had  evoy- 
thing  laid  before  them,  and  such  is  the  upshot 
What  is  to  be  done  ?"' 

''  Marriage,  without  loss  of  time — marriage,  be&He 
your  disaster  reaches  the  ears  of  the  Black  Baronet." 

''  Yes,  but  there  is  a  difSculty.  If  the  venerable 
old  nobleman  should  hear  of  it,  he'd  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag,  and  leave  me  in  the  lurch,  in  addition  to 
the  penalty  of  a  three  hours'  lecture  upon  honour. 
Everything,  however,  is  admirably  arranged  quoad 
the  marriage*  We  have  got  a  special  licence  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  our  peculiar  case,  so  that  ^ 
marriage  can  be  private;  that  is  to  say,  can  take 
place  in  the  lady's  own  house.  Do  you  think, 
though,  that  M'Bride  has  actually  destroyed  tbe 
papers?" 

"  The  drunken  rufiSan !  certainly.      He  gave  me 
great  insolence  a  couple  of  days  ago." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

''Because   I    didn't   hand   him  over  a  hundred 
pounds  for  his  journey  and  the  theft  of  the  r^istry." 

"  And  how  much  did  you  give  him,  pray  ?" 

''A  fifty  pound  note,  after  having  paid  his  ex 
penses,  which  was  quite  enough  for  him.  Howerer, 
«a  I  did  not  wish  to  make  the  scoundrel  our  enemy; 
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I  have  pramised  him  aomethmg  more,  so  that  I've 
come  on  good  tenns  with  him  again.  He  is  a  alip- 
pery  cxis^msxJ^ 

Did  you  get  the  bills  cashed  yet  V^ 
^o,   my   lord;    I   am    gomg    about  it  nour j 
bat   1  tell  you  befordiand,  that  I  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  doing  it.    I  hope  to  manage  it,  however; 
and  for  that  reason  I  must  bid  you  good-bye.'' 

''  The  first  thing  you  do,  then,  is  to  settle  that 
ugly  business  about  the  mare.  By  no  means  must 
we  let  it  come  to  trial/' 

"  Very  well,  my  lord  ,•  be  it  so." 
Nortcm,  after  leaving  lus  dupe  to  meditate  upon 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself,  began 
to  reflect  as  he  went  along,  that  he  himself  was 
necessarily  involved  in  the  ruin  of  his  firiend  and 
patron. 

''  I  have  the  cards,  however,  inr  my  own  hands," 
thought  he,  "  and  M'Bride's  advice  was  a  good  one. 
He  having  destroyed  the  other  documents,  it  follows 
that  this  registry,  which  I  have  safe  and  snug,  will  be 
just  what  his  lordship's  enemies  will  leap  at.  Of 
coarse  they  are  humbugging  the  old  peer  about  the 
other  papers,  and,  as  /  know,  it  is  devilish  easy  to  hum- 
bog  the  young  one.  My  agency  is  gone  to  the 
winds;  but  I  think  the  registry  will  stand  me  in 
stead.  It  ought^  in  a  case  like  this,  to  be  well  worth 
five  thousand;  at  least  I  shall  ask  this  sum— not 
saying  but  I  will  take  less.  Here  goes  then  for  an 
interview  with  Spelman,  who  has  the  character  of 
being  a  shrewd  fellow — ^honourable,  they  say — ^but, 
then,  is  he  not  an  attorney  ?  Yes,  "Spelman,  have  at 
yoQ,  my  boy;"  and  having  eome  to  this  virtuous  con- 
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dnsion^  he  directed  his  steps  to  that  gentlemsui's 
office^  whom  he  found  engaged  at  his  desk. 

"  Mr.  Spelman^  I  presume/'  with  a  yery  fashion-* 
able  bow. 

"  Yes,  sir/*  said  Spehnan,  ''that  is  my  name.'* 

"  Haw  !  If  I  don't  mistake,  Mr.  Spehnan/'  with 
a  very  English  accent,  which  no  one  could  adopt, 
when  he  pleased,  with  more  success  than  our  'Epperary 
boy — "  if  I  don't  mistake,  we  both  made  a  journey  to 
Fraunce  very  recaitly." 

"  That  may  be,  sir,"  replied  Spelman,  "  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  it." 

''  But  I  Aam,  though,"  tipping  Spelman  the  London 
cockney. 

''  Well,  sir,"  said  Spelman,  very  coolly,  "  and  what 
follows  from  that  ?" 

"  Why,  haw — ^haw — I  don't  exactly  know  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  I  tliink  a  good  dee-al  may  follow  from  it." 

''As  how,  sir?" 

"  I  believe  you  were  Aover  there  on  matters  con- 
nected with  Lord  Cullamore's  fiunily — ^haw  ?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  Spelman,  "  you  are  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me — I  haven't  the  honour  of  knowings 
you.  If  you  are  coming  to  me  on  anything  connected 
with  my  professional  services,  I  will  thank  you  to 
state  it." 

"  Haw ! — My  name  is  Norton,  a  friend  of  Lord 
Dunroe's." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Norton,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  mention  the  business  which  causes  me  the  honour 
of  your  visit,  I  will  thank  you ;  but  I  beg  to  assure 
you,  that  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  pumped  either  by 
Lord  Dunroe  or  any  of  his  friends.  You  compel  me 
to  speak  very  plainly,  sir.^ 


if 
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"  Haw  !  Very  good  —  very  good  indee-edl  but 
the  truth  his,  Vve  given  Dunroe  Aup/^ 

'*  Well,  sir,  and  how  is  that  my  affair  ?  What 
^Ite^est  can  I  feel  in  your  quarrels?  Personally,  I 
know  very  little  of  Lord  Dunroe,  and  of  you,  sir^ 
nothing/' 

'^  Haw !  but  everything  'as  a  beginning,  Mr. 
Spelman/' 

"  At  this  rate  of  going,  I  fear  we  shall  be  a  long 
time  ending,  Mr.  Norton.^' 

'^  Well,''  repUed  Norton,  "  I  believe  you  are  right; 
the  sooner  we  /iunderstand  each  other,  the  better." 

*'  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Spelman ;  "  I  think  so,  if 
yon  have  any  business  of  importance  with  me." 

'*  Well,  I  rayther  think  you  will  find  it  ^important 
— that  is,  to  your  own  ^interests.  You  are  a  ^attorney, 
Mr.  Spelman,  and  I  think  you  will  Aadmit  that  every 
man  in  this  world,  as  it  goes,  Aought  to  look  to  ^is  own 
^interests." 

Spelman  looked  at  him,  and  said,  very  gravely, 
"  Pray,  sir,  what  is  your  business  with  me  ?  My 
time,  sir,  is  valuable.  My  time  is  money — ^a  portion 
of  my  landed  property,  sir." 

*'  Haw  I  Very  good ;  but  you  iHrish  are  so  fiery 
and  impatient  I  However,  I  will  come  to  the  point. 
You  are  about  to  Aoust  that  d — d  scamp,  by  the  way, 
Aout  of  the  title  and  property.  I  say  so  because  I 
Aam  up  to  the  thing.  Yet  you  want  dockiments  to 
establish  your  case — ^haw  ?" 

^'  Well,  sir,  and  suppose  we  do;  you,  I  presume,  as 
the  friend  of  Lord  Dunroe,  are  not  coming  to  furnish 
«i8  with  them  ?" 

''  That  is,  Mr.  Spelman,  as  we  shall  /mnderstan^ 
one  another.  You  failed  in  vour  mission  to  Fraunce?' 
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"  I  dmll  hear  any  propose],  sir,  yoa  Iiave  to  make, 
but  will  answer  no  questions  on  the  subject  nntil  I 
understand  your  motiye  for  putting  themu'^' 

"Good It— very  cool  and  cautioua — but  sappoae^ 
now,  that  I,  who  know  you  'aye  fedled  in  procnnng 
the  dockiments  in  question,  could  supply  yoa  witfc 
tiiem — ^haw  1 — do  you  Aundonstand  me  now?" 

*'  Less  than  ever,  sir,  I  assure  you.  Observe  Hut 
yon  introduced  yourself  to  me  as  the  firiend  of  Lord 
Dunroe/' 

^'  Merely  to  connect  myself  with  the  proceedings 
between  you.  I  'are  or  haaa  about  to  discard  him, 
but  I  shaunt  go  about  the  bush  no  longer.  Fm  a 
native  of  Lonon,  wat  is  tanned  a  cockney — haw, 
haw  I — and  he  'as  treated  me  Aill — dr-^  Aill — and  I 
am  detarmined  to  retaliate.^' 

^  How,  sir,  are  you  detennined  to  r^shate  ?" 

''  The  truth  Ais,  sir,  Fve  got  the  dockimoits  you 
stand  in  need  of  Ain  my  possession,  and  can  funiidi 
you  with  them  for  a  consideration.'' 

"  Why,  now  you  are  intelligible.  What  do  you 
want,  Murray?     Fm  engaged." 

"  To  speak  one  word  with  you  in  the  next  room, 
air.  The  gentleman  wants  you  to  say  yes  or  no,ina 
single  line,  up(m  Mr.  Fairfield's  business,  sir — ^besides, 
Fve  a  private  message." 

''Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  sir,"  said  Spehnan; 
^  there's  this  morning's  paper,  if  you  haven't  seen  it." 

''  Well,  Bob,"  said  he,  ''what  is  it?" 

" Beware  of  that  fellow," said  he :  "I  know  him 
wdl ;  his  name  is  Bryan;  he  was  a  horse  jockey  on 
the  Curragh,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  the  oountiy  ftr 
dish<mesty.  Be  on  your  guard,  that  is  all  I  had  to 
say  to  you." 
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''  Why,  he  sayB  lie  is  a  Londoner^  and  he  oertaiiily 
huB  the  aooeat/'  relied  the  other. 

*'  Tippenury^  air,  to  the  back-bone,  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  coontry,  for  devil  a-  many  n^es  it  produces, 
whatorer  dse  it  may  do" 

^*  Thank  you,  Muiray/'  said  Spelman ;  "  I  will  be 
donbly  guarded  now/' 

This  occurred  between  Spehnan  and  one  of  his 
clerks,  as  a  small  interlude  in  their  oonyersation. 

"  Yes,  sir,''  resumed  Spelman,  once  more  taking 
his  place  at  the  dedL,  '^  you  can  now  be  understood.'^, 

''  Haw ! — ^yes,  I  rayther  fancy  I  can  make  myself 
so,"  replied  Norton.  "What,  now,  do  you  siq[>po6e 
the  papers  in  question  may  be  worth  to  your  friends?" 

'*  Yoa  caonot  expect  me  to  reply  to  that  question," 
said  Spdboian ;  "  I  am  acting  professionally  under  the 
advice  and  instructions  of  others ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  think  you  had  bett^  do — I  can  enter  into  no 
negotiation  on  the  subject  without  consulting  those 
who  have  employed  me,  and  getting  their  consent-^ 
write  down,  then,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  what  you  pro«. 
pose  to  do  for  us,  and  the  compensation  which  you 
expect  to. receive  for  any  documents  you  may  supply 
us  with,  and  I  shall  submit  it  for  ccmsideration." 

**  May  I  not  compromise  myself  by  putting  it  on 
pi^er,  though?" 

''  If  you  think  so,  then,  don't  do  it ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  shall  have  no  further  concern  in  the  matter. 
Verbal  communications  are  of  little  consequence  in  an 
affiur  of  this  land.  Reduce  it  to  writing,  and  it  can 
be  understood ;  it  wiU,  besides,  prevent  misconceptions 
in  future." 

"  I  trust  yon  are  a  man  of  honour  ?"  said  Norton. 

"  I  make  no  pretensions  to  anything  so  high,"  re* 
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plied  Spehnan;  ''but  I  trost  I  am  an  lionest  man^ 
and  know  how  to  act  when  I  have  an  honest  man  to 
deal  with.  If  you  wish  to  sarve  our  cause,  or^  to  be 
pbiin  with  you,  wish  to  turn  the  documents  you  speak 
of  to  the  best  advantage,  make  your  proposal  in 
writing,  as  yon  ought  to  do,  otherwise  I  must  decline 
any  further  negotiation  on  the  subject/' 

Norton  saw  and  felt  that  there  was  nothing  else 
for  it.  He  accordmgly  took  pen  and  ink  and  wrote 
down  his  proposal—- ofPering  to  place  the  doeoments 
alluded  to,  which  were  mentioned  by  name,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Spehnan,  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds. 

"  Now,  sir,''  said  Spehnan,  after  looking  over  this 
treacherous  proposition,  *'  you  see  yourself  the  advan- 
tage of  putting  matters  down  in  black  and  white. 
The  production  of  this  will  save  me  both  time  and 
trouble,  and,  besides,  it  can  be  understood  at  a  glance. 
Thank  you,  sir.  Have  the  goodness  to  favour  me 
with  a  call  in  a  day  or  two,  and  we  shall  see  what  can 
be  done." 

"  This,"  said  Norton,  as  he  was  about  to  go,  ''is  a 
point  of  honour  between  us." 

"Why,  I  think,  at  all  events,  it  ought,"  replied 
Spelman;  "at  least,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  act  dishonourably  by  any  honest 


man/' 


it 


Haw — ^haw !  Very  well  said,  indeed ;  I  'ave  a 
good  Aopinion  of  your  discretion.  Well,  sir,  I  visb 
you  good  momeen ;  I  shall  call  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
expect  to  'ave  a  satisfactory  Aanswer." 

"What  a  scoundrel!"  exclaimed  Spelman.  "Here^s 
a  fellow,  now,  who  has  been  fleecing  that  unfortunate 
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sheep  of  a  nobleman  for  the  last  four  years,  and  now 
that  he  finds  him  at  the  length  of  his  tether,  he  is 
ready  to  betray  and  sacrifice  him,  Uke  a  double-dis- 
tilled rascal  as  he  is.  The  villain  thought  I  did  not 
know  him,  but  he  was  mistaken — quite  out  in  his 
i^ilculations.  He  will  find,  too,  that  he  has  brought 
his  treachery  to  the  wrong  market.^' 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

FEITTON  BEOOTEBXD — THE  JCADHOUU. 

Sir  Thomas  Goublay,  on  his  return  willi  the 
spedal  licence^  was  informed  by  the  same  servant  who 
had  admitted  the  Strange,  that  a  gentleman  awaited 
him  in  the  drawing-room. 
''  Who  is  he,  M'Gr^or  V 
"  I  don't  know,  sir ;  he  paid  yon  a  visit  onoe  at 
Red  HaU,  I  think/' 

''  How  could  I  know  him  by  that,  you  blockhead?^' 

'^  He's  the  goitleman,  sir,  you  had  hot  words  with/' 

''That  I  kicked  out  one  day?  Crackenfudge?  eh?" 

''  No,  fedth,  sir ;  not  Crackenfudge.     I  know  him 

well  enough;  and  devil  a  kick  your  honour  gave  him, 

but  I  wished  was  nine.    This  is  a  very  different  man, 

sir ;  and  I  belieye  you  had  warm  words  with  him,  too, 


sir.'' 


''  Oh!"  exclaimed  his  master ;  "  I  remember.  Is 
Ac  above?" 

''  I  beUeve  so,  sir." 

A  strange  and  disagreeable  feeling  came  over  the 
baronet  on  hearing  these  words — a  kind  of  piesenti< 
ment,  as  it  were,  of  something  unpleasant  and  adverse 
to  his  plans.  On  entering  the  drawing-roomi  how- 
ever, he  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  that  there 
was  nobody  there';  and  after  a  moment's  reflection;  a 
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fearful  suspicioiii  took  possession  of  him.:  he  rang  the 
beD  fiirioiialy. 

Gibson^  who  had  been  out,  now  entered. 

''  Where  is  Miss  Gomiaj,  sir?''  asked  his  master, 
with  egres  kindled  by  rage  and  alarm. 

''I  was  out,  sir/'  r^ed  Gibson,  *'  and  cannot  telL" 

^'  You  can  never  tell  anything,  you  scoundrel.    By 

h s^  she's,  off  witii  him  again,  and  all's  mined* 

Here,  Matthews — ^M^f^r^or — call  the  servants,  sir* 

Whoe's  her  maid — call  her  maid.     What  a  d d 

fool — ass — I  was,  not  to  have  made  that  impudent 
baggage  tramp  about  her  business.     If  s  true,  Lu<^s 

off — ^I  feel  it — I  felt  it.    D n  her  hypocrisy!    If s 

the  case;,  however,  with  all  women.  They  have  neither 
trudi,  nor  honesty  of  purpose.  A  compound  of 
treachery,  deceit,  and  dissimulation;  and  yet  I  thought^ 
if  there  was  a  single  individual  of  her  sex  exempted 
fiom  their  vices^  that  she  was  that  individual.  Come 
here,  M'Gr^or — come  here,  you  scoundrel — do  you 
know  where  Miss  Gourlay  is  ?  or  her  maid  ?" 

''  Here's  Matthews,  sir ;  he  says  she's  gone  ont." 

''G<Hie  out? — ^Yes,  she's  gone  out  with  a  ven- 
geance. Do  you  know  where  she's  gone,  sirra?  and 
did  any  one  go  with  her  ?"  he  added,  addressing  him« 
self  to  Matthews. 

"  I  think,  sir,  she's  gone  to  take  her  usual  airing 
in  the  carriage." 

''Who  was  with  her?" 

ft 

^'  No  one  but  her  maid,  sir." 

"  Oh,  no ;  they  would  not  go  off  together — that 
would  be  too  open  and  barefaced.  Do  you  know 
what  direction  she  took  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  observe,'' 
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''  You  stnpid  lout  of  perdition,''  replied  the  baionet, 
flying  at  him,  and  mauling  the  unfortunate  man  with- 
out mercy; — ''take  that— and  that — ^and  that — ^for 
your  stupidity.  Why  did  you  not  observe  the  way 
she  went,  you  villain  ?  Yon  have  suffered  her  to 
dope,  you  hound  of  hell !  You  have  all  suffered  her 
to  elope  with  a  smooth-fiiced  impostcn^ — a  feQow 
whom  no  one  knows — a  black  leg — a  swindler — ^a 
thief — a — a — ^go  and  saddle  half  a  dosen  horses,  and 
seek  her  in  all  directions.  Go,  instantly,  and — hold — 

easy — stop — d ^n  you  all,  stopl — here  she  is — and 

her  maid  with  her — ^'  he  exdumed,  looking  out  of 
the  window.  ''^  Ha !  I  am  relieved.  God  bless  me ! 
God  bless  me  I"  He  then  looked  at  the  servants  with 
something  of  deprecation  in  his  &ce,  and  waving  his 
hand,  said,  ''  Go — go  quietly;  and,  observe  me— not 
a  word  of  this — not  a  eyllable — ^for  your  lives !'' 

His  anger,  however,  was  only  chedLed  in  mid  volley. 
The  idea  of  her  having  received  a  clandestine  rait 
from  her  lover  during  his  absence  rankled  at  his 
heart;  and  although  satisfied  that  she  was  still  safe, 
and  in  his  power,  he  could  barely  restrain  his  temper 
within  moderate  limits.  Nay,  he  felt  angry  at  her 
for  the  alarm  she  had  occasioned  him,  and  the  pas- 
sion he  had  felt  at  her  absence. 

'^  Well,  Lucy,''  said  he,  addressing  her,  as  she  en* 
tered,  in  a  voicediafed  with  passion,  ''have  you  taken 
your  drive  ?" 

"  Yes,  papa,"  she  replied ;  ''  but  it  threatened  rain, 
and  we  returned  earlier  than  usual." 

"  You  look  pale." 

"  I  dare  say  I  do,  sir.  I  want  rest — repose;"  and 
she  reclined  on  a  lounger  as  she  spoke.  "  It  is  Bor- 
prising,  papa,  how  weak  I  am  T 


\>f 
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"  Not  too  weak^  hucy,  to  receive  a  stolen  visit,  eh?'' 

Lucy  immediately  sat  up,  and  replied,  with  surprise, 
"  A  stolen  visit,  sir?    I  donH  understand  you,  papa/' 

^'  Had  you  not  a  visitor  here,  in  my  absence  ?'' 

"  I  had,  sir,  but  the  visit  was  intended  for  you. 
Our  interview  was  perfectly  accidental.'' 

"  Ah !  faith,  Lucy,  it  was  too  well  timed  to  be 
accidental.  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  that  comes  to. 
Accidental,  indeed  1     Lucy,  you  shoidd  not  say  so." 

^'I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  stating  an  untruth, 
papa.  The  visit,  sir — ^I  shoidd  rather  say,  the  inter- 
view— ^was  purely  accidental ;  but  I  am  glad  it  took 
place." 

''  The  devil  you  are !  That  is  a  singular  acknow- 
ledgment,  Lucy,  I  think." 

'^  It  is  truth,  sir,  notwithstanding.  I  was  anxious 
to  see  him,  that  I  might  acquaint  him  with  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  miy  unhappy  destiny. 
K  I  had  not  seen  him,  I  should  have  asked  your 
permiBsion  to  write  to  him." 

''  Which  I  would  not  have  given." 

''  I  would  have  submitted  my  letter  to  you,  sir." 

'^  Even  so ;  I  would  not  have  consented." 

''  Well,  then,  sir,  as  truth  and  honour  demanded 
that  act  from  me,  I  would  have  sent  it  without  your 
consent.  Excuse  me  for  saying  this,  papa ;  but  you 
need  not  be  told  that  there  are  some  peculiar  cases 
where  duty  to  a  parent  must  yield  to  truth  and 
honour." 

"  Some  peculiar  cases !  On  the  oontraiy,  the 
cases  you  speak  of  are  the  general  rule,  my  girl — ^the 
general  rule — and  rational  obedience  to  a  parent  the 
exception.  Where  is  there  a  case — and  there  are 
millions — ^where  a  parent's  wish  and  will  are  set 
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nanght  and  aoomed,  in  which  the  same  aigament  is 
not  used?  I  do  not  rdiah  these  diHrnwAmBj  liow- 
eror.  What  I  wish  to  impress  npon  yoa  is  Hub — 
you  must  see  HoB/elhw  no  more/' 

Lucy's  temples  were  immediately  in  a  bhoe.  ''Are 
you  aware,  P^V^  ^^  7^^  insult  and  degrade  your 
daughter,  by  applying  such  a  tenn  to  him?  If  you 
will  not  spare  him,  aor,  spare  me ;  far  I  assure  yaa 
that  I  fed  anything  said  against  him  with  ten  times 
more  emotion  than  if  it  were  uttered  against  myself." 

''  Wdl,  well ;  he's  a  fine  fellow,  a  graitleman,  a 
hxrd;  but,  be  he  what  he  may,  you  must  see  him 
no  more/' 

'*  It  is  not  my  intention,  papa,  to  see  him  again/' 

''  You  must  not  write  to  him/' 

"  It  will  not  be  neoessaiy/' 

**  But  you  must  not/' 

''  Well,  thm,  I  shall  not/' 

"  Nor  recriye  his  letters/' 

"  Nor  receiye  his  letters,  knowing  them  to  be  hia." 

''  You  promise  all  this?" 

"  I  do,  sir,  fiiidifully.  I  hope  you  are  now  satis- 
fied, papa?" 

"  I  am,  Lucy — ^I  am.    You  are  not  so  bad  a  girl 

as  I  sus ^no,  yon  are  a  very  good  girl ;  and  when 

I  see  you  the  Countess  of  Cullamoie,  I  diall  not  hare 
a  single  wish  ungratified/' 

Lucy^  indeed,  poor  girl,  was  well  and  vigilanfly 
guarded.  No  communication,  whether  written  or 
odierwiae,  was  permitted  to  reach  her;  nor,  if  she 
had  been  lodged  in  the  deepest  dungeon  in  Europe^ 
and  secured  by  the  strongest  bolts  that  ever  enclosed 
a  prisoner,  could  she  have  been  more  rigidly  excluded 
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from  all  intercoone^  her  fiitlier's  tnd  her  maid's  only 


Her  lover,  on  reodving  the  docnmentB  ao  ofboii 
alluded  to  from  <M  Corbet,  unmediatdy  transmitted 
to  her  a  letter  of  hope  and  enoomragement,  in  whidi 
he  stated  that  the  object  he  had  alladed  to  was 
adiieved,  and  that  he  would  take  care  to  phuse  sndi 
documents  before  her  fiEither,  as  must  cause  even  him 
to  forbid  the  bans.  This  letter,  however,  never 
reached  h^.  Neither  did  a  similar  oommunication 
from  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  who,  after  three  successive 
attempts  to  see  either  her  or  her  &ther,  was  forced 
at  last  to  give  up  all  hope  of  preventing  the  maixiage. 
She  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  been  fiited. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Stranger  having,  as  he  ima- 
gined, relieved  Lucy's  mind  firam  her  dreaded  union 
with  Dunroe,  and  left  the  further  and  more  c(«iplete 
disclosure  of  that  young  nobleman's  positicm  to  Mrs. 
Mainwaiiog,  provided  himself  with  competent  legal 
authority  to  daim  the  person  of  unfortunate  Eenton. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  his  journey  to  the 
asylum  in  which  the  wretched  young  man  was  placed ; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  arrived  there  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  moming»  accompanied  by  old  Corbet 
and  three  officers  of  justice,  who  remained  in  the 
carnage ;  and  on  asking  to  see  the  proprietor,  was 
shown  into  a  parlour,  mhexe  he  found  that  worthy 
gentleman  reading  a  newspaper. 

This  fellow  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  remark- 
able for  thick,  massive,  and  saturnine  features.  At  a 
first  glance  he  was  not  at  all  ill-looking;  but  on 
examining  his  beetle  brows,  which  met  in  a  mass  of 
black  thick  hair  across  his  &ce,  and  on  watching  the 
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dulli  Belfiflhi  cruel  eyes  that  they  hong  over— dead  as 
they  were  to  every  generous  emotion,  and  incapable 
of  kindling  even  at  cruelty  itself — it  was  impossible 
for  any  man  in  the  habit  of  observing  nature  dosely, 
not  to  feel  that  a  brutal  ruffian,  obstinate,  indurated, 
and  unscrupulous^  was  before  him.  His  forehead 
was  low  but  broad,  and  the  whole  shape  of  his  head 
auch  as  would  induce  an  intelligent  phrenologist  to 
pronounce  him  at  once  a  thief  and  a  murderer. 

The  Stranger,  after  a  survey  or  two,  felt  his  blood 
boil  at  the  contemplation  of  his  very  visage,  which 
was  at  once  plausible  and  diabolical  in  expression. 
After  some  preliminary  chat,  the  latter  said, — 

'^  Your  establishment,  sir,  is  admirably  situated 
here.  It  is  remote  and  isolated ;  and  these,  I  sup- 
pose, are  advantages.^' 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,''  replied  the  doctor,  '*  the  fieurther 
we  remove  our  patients  from  human  society,  the 
better.  The  exhibition  of  resson  has,  in  general,  a 
bad  efPect  upon  the  insane." 

"  Upon  what  principle  do  you  account  for  that?" 
asked  the  Stranger.  '^  To  me  it  would  i^pear  that 
the  reverse  of  the  proposition  ought  to  hold  true." 

^*  That  may  be,"  replied  the  other ;  ^'  but  no  man 
can  form  a  correct  opinion  of  insane  persons  who  has 
not  mingled  with  them,  or  had  them  under  his  caie. 
The  contiguity  of  reason — I  mean  in  the  persons  of 
those  who  approach  them — always  exercises  a  dan- 
^rous  influence  upon  lunatics ;  and  on  this  account 
I  sometimes  place  those  who  are  less  insane  as  keepen 
upon  such  as  are  decidedly  so." 

"  Does  not  that,  sir,  seem  very  like  setting  the 
blind  to  lead  the  blind  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  heavy,  heartless 
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laugh,  ''  your  analogy  fails ;  it  is  rather  like  setting 
a  man  with  one  eye  to  guide  another  who  has  none/' 

"  But  why  should  not  a  man  who  has  two  guide 
liim  better  ?*' 

'^  Because  the  conscionsness  that  there  is  but  the 
one  eye  between  both  of  them^  will  make  him  proceed 
more  cautiously/' 

''Bnt  that  in  the.  blind  is  an  act  of  reason/' 
replied  the  Stranger,  ''which  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  insane,  in  whom  reason  is  deficient/' 

''But  where  reason  does  not  exist/'  said  the 
doctor,  "  we  must  regulate  them  by  their  passions/' 

"By  the  exercise  of  which  passion  do  you  gain 
the  greatest  ascendancy  oyer  them?"  asked  the 
Stranger. 

"  By  fear,  of  course.  We  can  do  nothing,  at  least 
very  little,  without  inspiring  terror." 

"Ah,"  thought  the  Stranger,  "I  have  now  got 
the  key  to  his  conduct !  But,  sir/'  he  added,  "  we 
never  love  and  fear  the  same  object  at  the  same  time." 

'•True  enough,  sir,"  replied  the  rufiSan;  "  but  who 
could  or  ought  to  calculate  upon  the  attachment  of  a 
madman  ?  Boys  are  corrected  more  frequently  than 
men,  because  their  reason  is  not  developed;  and  those 
in  whom  it  does  not  exist,  or  in  whom  it  has  been 
impaired,  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  discipline. 
Terror,  besides,  is  the  principle  upon  which  reason 
itself,  and  all  society,  are  governed." 

"  But  suppose  I  had  a  brother,  now,  or  a  relative, 
might  I  not  hesitate  to  place  him  in  an  establishment 
conducted  on  principles  which  I  condemn?" 

"  As  to  that,  sir,"  replied  the  fellow,  who,  expecting 
a  patient,  feared  that  he  had  gone  too  tar,  "  our  sys- 
tem is  an  adaptable  one ;  at  least,  our  application  of 
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it  varies  according  to  drcumstances.  Aa  onr  iixat 
object  ia  cure,  we  moat  necessarily  allow  ottrselves  con- 
aideFable  latitade  of  experiment,  until  we  liit  upon  tbe 
right  key.  This  being  found,  the  process  of  recoveiy, 
when  it  is  possible,  may  be  conducted  witl^  as  much 
mildness  as  the  absence  of  reason  will  admit.  We 
are  mild  when  we  can,  aad  severe  only  where  we 
must/' 

"  ShujBiing  scoundrel  \"  thought  the  Stranger. 
''  I  perceive  in  this  language  the  double  dealing  of 
an  unprindpled  villain.  Would  you  have  any  objec- 
tion, sir,''  he  said,  ^*  that  I  should  look  through  your 
eatabliahment  ?" 

'^I  can  conduct  you  tiirough  the  convalesceiit 
wards,"  replied  the  doctor ;  "  but,  as  I  said,  we  find 
tibat  tiie  appearance  of  strangers  — -  whidi  is  what  I 
meant  by  the  contiguity  of  reason — is  attended  with 
very  bad,  and  sometimes  deplorable  consequences. 
Under  all  circumstances  it  retards  a  cure,  under  others 
occasions  a  relapse,  and  in  some  accelerates  the  malady 
ao  n^dly  that  it  becomes  hopeless.  You  may  see 
the  convalescent  waerd,  however — ^that  is,  if  you  wiah." 
You  will  oblige  me,"  said  the  Stranger. 
Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  if  you  wiU  remain  here  a 
moment,  I  will  send  a  gentleman  who  will  accompany 
you,  and  explain  the  characters  of  some  of  the  patients, 
should  you  desire  it,  and  also  the  cause  of  their 
respective  maladies." 

He  then  disappeared,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  mild, 
intdligent,  gentlemanly  man,  of  modest  and  unassnm- 
ing  manners,  presented  himsdf,  and  said  he  would 
feel  much  pleasure  in  showing  him  the  convalescent 
side  of  the  house.     The  Stranger,  however,  went  out, 
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brought  old  Corbet  in  from  the  caniage,  where 
he  and  the  officers  had  been  sitting ;  and  this  he  did 
at  his  own  request.  * 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  place  before  our  readers 
any  lengthened  description  of  this  gloomy  temple  of 
denoted  reason.  ETeiy  one  who  enters  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  the  first  time,  must  feel  a  wild  and  inde- 
flonbrnble  emotion,  sudi  as  he  has  never  before  expe- 
rienced, and  which  amounts  to  an  extraordinary  sense 
of  solemnity  and  £ear.  Nor  do  the  sensations  of  the 
ataunger  rest  hoe.  He  feeb  as  if  he  were  surrounded 
by  something  sacred  as  well  as  melancholy,  some- 
thing that  creates  at  once  pity,  reverence,  and  awe. 
Indeed,  so  strongly  antithetical  to  each  other  are  hia 
first  impressions,  that  a  kind  of  confusion  arises  in 
ius  mind,  and  he  begins  to  fear  that  his  senses  have 
been  affected  by  the  atmoq[>hafe  of  the  place.  That 
a  shock  takes  place  which  slightly  disarranges  the 
&ciilty  of  thought,  and  generates  strong  but  erroneous 
impressions,  is  still  more  dearly  established  by  the 
£act  that  the  visitor,  for  a  considerable  time  after 
leaving  an  asylum,  can  scarcdy  rid  himself  of  the 
belief  that  every  person  he  meets  is  insane. 

The  Stranger,  on  entering  the  long  room  in  which 
the  convalescents  were  assembled,  felt,  in  the  silence 
of  the  patients,  and  in  their  vague  and  fimtastic 
movements,  that  he  was  in  a  position  where  novelty, 
in  general  the  source  of  pleasure,  was  here  assodated 
only  with  pain.  Their  startling  looks,  the  absence 
of  interest  in  some  instances,  and  its  intensity  in 
ethers,  at  the  appearance  of  strangers,  without  any 
intelligent  motive  in  dther  case,  produced  a  feeling 
that  seemed  to  bear  the  character  of  a  disagreeable 
dream. 
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"  All  the  patients  here/'  said  his  conductor,  "  are 
not  absolutely  in  a  state  of  convalescence.  A  great 
number  of  them  are ;  but  we  also  allow  such  con- 
firmed lunatics  as  are  harmless  to  mingle  with  them. 
There  is  scarcely  a  profession,  or  a  passion,  or  a 
Tanity  in  life,  which  has  not  here  its  representatiTe. 
Law,  religion,  physic,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  all  con* 
tribute  their  share  to  this  melancholy  picture  galleiy. 
Avarice,  love,  ambition,  pride,  jealousy,  having  ov<^. 
grown  the  force  of  reason,  are  here,  as  its  ideal  skele- 
tons, wild  and  gigantic — firetting,  gamboling,  moping, 
grinning,  raving,  and  vapouring— each  wrapped  in  its 
own  Vision,  and  indifferent  to  all  the  influence  of 
the  collateral  faculties.  There,  now,  is  a  man,  mopng 
about,  the  very  picture  of  stolidity ;  observe  how  his 
heavy  head  hangs  down  imtil  his  chin  rests  upon  his 
breastbone,  his  mouth  open  and  almost  dribbling. 
That  man,  sir,  so  unpoetical  and  idiotic  in  appear- 
ance, imagines  himself  the  author  of  Beattie's  '  Min- 
strel.' He  is  a  Scotchman,  and  I  shall  call  him  over. 

'^  Come  here,  Sandy,  speak  to  tins  gentlemaD.^' 

Sandy,  without  raising  his  lack-lustre  eye,  came 
over  and  replied — "Aw — ay — ^'Am  the  author  o' 
Betty's  Menstril ;"  and  having  uttered  this  piece  of 
intelligence,  he  shuffled  across  the  room,  dragging 
one  foot  after  the  other,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  per  step.  Never  was  poor  Beattie  so  libd- 
lously  represented. 

"  Do  you  see  that  round-faced,  good-humoured 
looking  man,  with  a  decent  frieze  coat  on  ?"  said  their 
conductor.  "  He's  a  wealthy  and  respectable  farmer 
£rom  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  who  imagines  that  he 
is  Christ.     His  name  is  Body  Bafferty." 
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*'  Come  here,  Rody." 

Body  came  over,  and  looking  at  the  Stranger,  said 
— "Arra,  now,  do  you  know  who  I  am?  Troth,  I'll 
go  bail  you  don't." 

''No,''  repKed  the  Stranger,  "  I  do  not;  but  I  hope 
you  will  teU  me." 

"  I'm  Christ,"  replied  Rody ;  "  and,  upon  my  sowl,. 
if  you  don't  get  out  o'  this,  I'll  work  a  miracle  on 
you." 

''  Why,"  asked  the  Stranger,  "  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"  Troth,  I'll  turn  you  into  a  blackin'  brush,  and 
polish  my  shoes  wid  you.  You  were  at  Barney's 
death,  too." 

The  poor  man  had  gone  deranged,  it  seemed,  by 
the  violent  death  of  his  only  child — a  son. 

"There's  another  man,"  said  the  conductoi^ 
''that  little  fellow  with  the  angry  face.  He  is  a 
shoemaker,  who  went  mad  on  the  score  of  humanity. 
He  took  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment  against  all 
who  had  flat  feet,  and  refused  to  make  shoes  for 
them." 

How  was  that  ?"  inquired  the  Stranger. 
Why,  sir,"  said  the  other,  smiUng,  "  he  said  that 
they  murdered  the  clocks  (beetles),  and  he  looked 
upon  every  man  with  flat  feet  as  an  inhuman  villain, 
who  deserves,"  he  says,  "  to  have  his  feet  chopped  ofi^, 
and  to  be  compelled  to  dance  a  hornpipe  three  times 
a  day  on  his  stumps." 

"  Who  is  that  broad-shouldered  man,"  asked  the 
Stranger,  "  dressed  in  rusty  black,  with  the  red 
head?" 

"  He  went  mad,"  repUed  the  conductor,  "  on  a 
principle  of  religious  charity.     He  is  a  priest  from 
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waistcoat,  for  the  space  of  three  months;  hut  on 
being  allowed  to  walk  about,  they  became  sworn 
friends,  and  now  amuse  themselyes  more  than  any 
other  two  in  the  establishment.  They  indulge  in 
immoderate  fits  of  laughter,  look  each  other  know- 
ingly in  the  &ce,  wink,  and  run  the  forefinger  up  the 
nose,  after  which  their  mirth  bursts  out  afresh,  and 
they  laugh  until  the  tears  come  down  their  cheeks/' 

The  Stranger,  who  during  all  this  time  was  on  the 
look-out  for  poor  Fenton,  as  was  old  Corbet,  could 
observe  nobody  who  resembled  him  in  the  least. 

''Have  you  females  in  your  establishment?''  he 
asked. 

''  No,  sir,''  replied  the  gentleman ;  ''  but  we  are 
about  to  open  an  asylum  for  them  in  a  detached 
building,  which  is  in  the  course  of  being  erected. 
Would  you  wish  to  hear  any  further  details  of  these 
unhappy  beings  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  Stranger.  "  You  are  veiy 
kind  and  obliging,  but  I  have  heard  enough  for  the 
present.  Have  you  a  person  named  Fenton  in  your 
establishment  ?" 

''  Not,  sir,  that  I  know  of;  he  may  be  here  though; 
but  you  had  better  inquire  from  the  proprietor  him- 
self, who,  (mark  me,  sir, — I  say — harkee — ^you  have 
humanity  in  your  face) — will  probaby  refuse  to  tell 
you  whether  he  is  here  or  not,  or  deny  him  altogether* 
Harkee,  again,  sir, — the  fellow  is  a  villain — that  is, 
efUre  nou9 — ^but  mum's  the  word  between  us." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  replied  the  Stranger,  "  to  hear  such 
a  character  of  him  from  you,  who  should  know 
him." 

'^  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  let  that  pass— 
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^^erbum  sap.  And,  now  tell  me,  when  have  you  been 
at  the  theatre?'' 

"  Not  for  some  months/'  returned  the  other. 

'^  Have  yon  ever  heard  Catalan!  shake  ?" 

"Yes"  replied  the  Stranger,  ^'I  hare  had  that 
pleasure.'^ 

"  Well,  sir,  Fm  delighted  that  you  have  heard  her, 
for  there  is  but  one  man  living  who  can  rival  her  in 
the  shake ;  and,  sir,  you  have  the  honour  of  address- 
ing that  man/' 

This  was  said  so  mildly,  cabnly,  rationally,  and 
with  that  gentlemanlike  air  of  undoubted  respecta- 
bility, which  gives  to  an  assertion  such  an  impress  of 
tmth,  that  the  Stranger,  confused  as  he  was  by  what 
lie  had  seen,  felt  it  rather  difficult  to  draw  the  line  at 
the  moment,  especially  in  such  society,  between  a  sane 
man  and  an  insane  one. 

'^  Would  you  wish,  sir,"  said  the  guide,  "  to  hear  a 
specimen  of  my  powers  ?" 

"  If  you  please,"  replied  the  Stranger,  "  provided 
yon  will  confine  yourself  to  the  shake." 

The  other  then  commenced  a  squall,  so  tuneless, 
Wiid,  jarring,  and  unmusical,  that  the  Stranger  could 
not  avoid  smiling  at  the  monomaniac,  for  such  he  at 
once  perceived  him  to  be. 

"  You  seem  to  like  that,"  observed  the  other,  ap- 
parently much  gratified ;  "  but  I  thought  as  much, 
sir — you  are  a  man  of  taste." 

''  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,"  said  the  Stranger, 
"  that  Catalan!,  in  her  best  days,  could  not  give  such 
a  specimen  of  the  shake  as  that." 

'*  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  singer,  taking  off 
his  hat,  and  bowing.  ^'  We  shall  have  another  shake  ip 
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Iimioiir  of  joar  ezeeUcat  judgmeol,  tut  it  wiK  \x  t 
shake  of  tiie  hand.  Sir^  you  are  a  foUAei  and 
most  accomplished  genttemim.'^ 

As  they  smmtefed  up  and  down  the  room,  other 
symptoms  reached  them  besides  those  that  were  ften 
subjected  to  their  sight.    As  a  door  opened,  a  peal  of 
wild  langhter  might  be  heard — sometimes  groanmg— 
and  oceasionaBy  the  most  awful  blasphemies.    Ambi- 
tion contributed  a  large  number  to  its  dreary  cdk 
In  fact,  one  would  imagine  that  the  hoase  had  beoi 
oonverted  into  a  temple  of  justice  and  contained 
within  its  waDs  most  of  the  crowned  heads  and  gene- 
rals of  Europe,  both  Kving  and  dead,  together  with  a 
fcir  sample  of  the  saints.     The  Emperor  of  Busaa 
waa  strapped  down  to  a  chaar  that  had  been  aerewed 
into  the  Hoot,  with  the  additional  secmity  of  a  stnit 
waistcoat  to  keep  his  majesty  quiet.    The  Pope  dal- 
lenged  Henry  the  Eighth  to  box,  and  St.  Peter,  as 
the  cell  door  opened,  asked  Anthony  Corbet  for  a  ^i« 
of  whkky.     Napolecm  Bonaparte,  in  the  person  of  a 
heroic  tailor,  was  Ganging  ''  Bob  and  Joan ;"  and  the 
Archbishop  (^  Dublin  said  he  would  pledge  his  mitre 
for  a  good  c^ar  and  a  pot  of  porter.  Sometimes  afr^t- 
Ihl  yell  would  reach  their  ears ;  then  a  forious  set  of 
bowlings,  followed  again  by  peak  of  maniac  hunter, 
us  before.   Altogether  the  Stranger  was  glad  to  with- 
draw, which  he  did,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  searches 
for  Fenton. 

"Well,  sir,^*  said  the  doctor,  whom  he  found 
again  in  the  parlour;  "vou  have  seen  that  mdaii- 
choly  sight?" 

'*  I  have,  sir,  and  a  mdancholy  one  indeed  it  is; 
but  as  I  came  on  a  matter  of  business,  doctor,  I 
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ibkaik  we  lad  better  eome  to  the  point  at  once.  Yoa 
hKwe  ayooBf^  mas,,  named  Feotoi^,  in  jour  eatabliah- 
ment?'^ 

"  No,  sir;  we  have  no  person  of  that  name  here/f 

^  A  wrong  name  may  haiFc  been  puiposelj  given 

jaa,.  mx ;  birt  the  peraon  I  speak  of  it  here.  And  70Q 

had  better  mdersfeand  me  at  once,^  be  tontinoed.  ^  I 

ana  fhmJHhed  intii  sndi  aatbnrity  as  will  force  yon  to 

'^  If  be  la  not  here,  sir,  no  authority  on  earth  can 
fiiree  nae  to  prodnce  }am" 

"  We  shall  see  that  pseseatiy.  Corbet,  brii^  in 
Ae  officeiB.  Hcbc^  sir,  is  a  warrant,  by  which  I  am 
empowered  to  seardi  for  his  body>  and  when  fbnnd, 
to  floeore  him,  in  order  that  he  may  be  restored  to 
hia  jnst  li^ts,  ficom  whidi  he  haa  been  debarred  by 
a  coarse  of  irillany  worthy  of  being  concocted  in  hell 
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"  Family  reasons^  sir,  frequently  render  it  necessary 
that  patients  should  enter  this  establishment  under 
fictitioiiB  names.  But  these  are  matters  with  which  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  My  object  is  to  comply  with  the 
widbea  of  their  relatiyes/' 

*'  Your  object,  sir,  should  be  to  cure,  rather  than  to 
keep  them ;  to  condxu^  your  establishment  as  a  honse 
of  recovery,  not  as  a  prison— H>f  course,  I  mean  where 
the  patient  is  cureable.  I  demand,  sir,  that  you  will 
§gad  thss  young  man,  and  produce  him  to  me/' 

"  But  provided  I  cannot  do  so,''  replied  tiie  doctor, 
dofficdhr.    ''What  then?" 

"  Why^  ia  that  case,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  war* 
rant  for  your  own  arrest,  under  the  proclamation  which 
was  caigmally  pnblished  in  the  *  Hue  and  Cry,'  for 
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}m  detention.  Sic,  you  are  now  aware  of  the  altema- 
tive.  You  produce  the  person  we  require,  or  joa 
accompany  us  yourself.  It  has  been  sworn  that  he  is 
in  your  keeping." 

^'  I  cannot  do  what  is  impossible.  I  will,  however, 
conduct  you  through  all  the  private  rooms  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  if  you  can  find  or  identify  the  person 
you  want,  I  am  satisfied.  It  is  quite  possible  he  may 
be  with  me ;  but  I  don't  know,  nor  have  I  ever  known 
him  by  the  name  of  Fenton.  Ifs  a  name  Fve  never 
heard  in  my  establishment.  Come,  sir,  I  am  ready  to 
show  you  every  room  in  my  house.'' 

By  this  time  the  officers,  accompanied  by  Corbet, 
entered,  and  all  followed  the  doctor  in  a  body  to  aid 
in  the  search.  The  search,  however,  was  fruitless. 
Every  room,  cell,  and  cranny  that  was  visible  in  the 
establishment  underwent  a  strict  examination,  as  did 
their  unhappy  occupants.  All,  however,  in  vain ;  and 
the  doctor  now  was  about  to  assume  a  tone  of  inso- 
lence and  triumph,  when  Corbet  said — 

"  Doctor,  all  seems  plain  here.  You  have  done  yovr 
duty." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  always  do  so.  No  man  in 
the  kingdom  has  given  greater  satisfaction,  nor  stands 
higher  in  that  painful  department  of  our  profession  to 
which  I  have  devoted  myself." 

''Yes,  doctor,"  repeated  Corbet,  with  one  of  his 
bitterest  grins ;  "  you  have  done  your  duty;  and  for 
that  raison  I  ask  you  to  folly  me." 

''Where  to,  my  good  fellow?"  asked  the  other, 
somewhat  crestfallen.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

""I  think  I  spake  plainly  enough.  I  say,  foDyme. 
I  think,  too,  I  know  something  about  the  outs  andinf^ 
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lihe  upe  and  downs  of  this  house  stiU.  Come,  sir,  we'll 
show  you  how  you've  done  your  duty ;  but  listen  to 
jme,  before  we  go  one  foot  further — ^if  he's  dead  before 
my  time  has  come,  I'll  have  your  life,  if  I  was  to  swing 
on  a  thousand  gallowses." 

One  of  the  officers  here  tapped  the  doctor  authori* 
tatiyely  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Proceed,  sir,  we 
are  losing  time." 

The  doctor  saw  at  once  that  further  resistance  was 
tisdess. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  he, "  there  is  one  patient  in  the 
house  that  I  completely  forgot.  He  is  so  desperate 
and  outrageous,  however,  that  we  were  compelled, 
within  the  last  week  or  so,  to  try  the  severest  disci* 
pline  with  him.  He,  however,  cannot  be  the  person 
you  want,  for  his  name  is  Moore :  at  least,  that  is  the 
name  under  which  he  was  sent  here." 

Down  in  a  narrow,  dark  dungeon,  where  the  damp 
jmd  stench  were  intolerable,  and  nothing  could  be 
seen  until  a  light  was  procured,  they  found  something 
lying  on  filthy  straw  that  had  himian  shape.  The 
hair  and  beard  were  long  and  oveigrown;  the  fea- 
tures, begrimed  with  filth,  were  such  as  the  sharpest 
eye  could  not  recognise ;  and  the  whole  body  was  so 
worn  and  emaciated,  so  ra^ed  and  tattered  in  appear- 
ance, that  it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  foul  prac- 
tices must  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  tamper 
with  life. 

'^  Now,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  addressing  the 
Stranger,  "  1  will  leave  you  and  your  firiends  to  ex- 
amine the  patient,  as  perhaps  you  might  fed  my 
presence  a  restraint  upon  you." 

The  Stranger,  after  a  glance  or  two  at  Penton^ 
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toned  round,  andnid,  sternly — ^^  Beaoe-offioeiv 
that  man,  and  remcyve  him  to  the  paikmr,  JW  your 
fdaooer.  But  hold/'  he  added,  ''let  w first aaoertabi 
whefcher  this  is  Mr«  Eeaton  or  not.'' 

'^  I  will  soon  tell  you^  sir/'  laid  Oorbet^  af^roadi* 
iag  tibe  objeet  befoee  tfaem^  and  feeting  the  left  aide 
if  hia  ^ft^^t 

''It  is  him^  sir/'  he  said;  **  heve  lie  ifi*,  ame 
tuanxf^  at  last" 

''  Well,  then/'  repeated  the  Staranger,  ''  arreat  that 
ansa,  as  I  aaid,  and  kt  two  of  yoa  aooooBpany  him  to 
the  pazlonr,  and  detain  him  thne  mtil  ve  jou  yon.'' 

On  nisiiig  tiie  wnetcfaed  jonBog  man,  iiMey  fonnd 
Aat  life  was  hardy  in  him ;  he  had  been  iwinrp^  and 
hemg  rottBod  up,  he  scveamed  ahmd. 

''Oh,"  said  he,  "I  am  not  able  to  bear  ilr-ndonH; 
scourge  me,  I  am  ilying ;  I  am  doing  all  I  eaa  to  difr 
Why  did  you  disturb  me  ?  I  dzeamt  Aat  I  was  on 
my  mother's  knee^  and  that  die  vaa  kiaaii^  mev 
What  is  tins?  What  brings  so  many  of  you  iMom? 
I  wish  I  had  told  Hxe  strange  gen&man  in  the  inn 
eveiytfaing;  but  I  feared  he  was  my  eneaa^,  and 
perhaps  he  waa.     I  am  Teiy  hungry." 

"Merciful  GodP  esdaimed  ihsi  Sixasigar,  "am 
naoh  things  done  in  a  £»e  and  CSinataan  ooonlzy? 
Bring  him  up  to  the  puiour,"  he  added,  "  and  kt 
him  he  ahavedand  deanBed,butbecaiefiDlQf  him,£r 
his  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  exhausted.  I  thank  yoi^ 
Oorbet,  for  the  suggestion  of  the  linen  and  do&es. 
What  oould  'we  have  done  wi&oot  Qiem  ?  It  «eald 
hnre  been  impossible  to  fetch  hkn  in  this  torn." 

We  must  pass  over  these  diaagieeafaie  detaila.  It 
is  enough  to  aay  that  poor  Fenton  wm  put  into  dean 
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and  deee&t  clotke%  aadtluit  ia  a  coiqde  of  hours 
tWy  were  Ofioe  more  on  th;^  "smy,  with  liun,  to  the 
flBetropolifiy  the  doctor  acoompaiiyiQg  them^  as  tl^ 


The  oondnet  of  Corbet  was  on  this  occasioii  very 

He  oonqpiained  that   the   steach  of  the 

in  whidi  they  &iind  Peoton  had  sickened 

lum ;  bat  notw^JiBtaiiding  thisj  sometfaiiig  like  ease  of 

uiiid  might  be  nead  in  his  oounteosnoe  whenever  he 

looked  spon  Fenton  j  something  that  totheStiangerj 

at  leasts  who  observed  him  doselv,  seemed  to  saj — 

*'  I  am  at  last  satisfied :  the  widow^s  heart  will  be  set 

ml  iCBt,  and  the  plans  of  this  black  villain  lHX)ken  to 

pieces.^'     His  eye  occaskHially  gleamed  wildly,  and 

again  his  conntenance  giew  pale  and  ha^;aid,  and  he 

complained  oi  headache  and  pains  about  his  loins  and 

m  the  small  of  his.  back. 

On  amving  in  DabUn,  t^e  Stranger  brought  Penton 
to  his  hotels  where  he  was  desirous  to  keep  him  for  a 
day  or  two,  until  he  should  regain  a  little  strength, 
that  he  might,  without  risk,  be  able  to  sustain  the 
interview  that  was  before  him.  Aware  of  the  capricious 
nature  of  the  young  man's  feelings,  and  his  feeble 
state  of  health,  he  himself  kept  aloof  from  him,  lest 
his  presence  might  occasion  such  a  shock  as  would 
induce  anything  like  a  fit  of  insanity — ^a  circumstance 
which  must  mar  the  pleasure  and  gratification  of  his 
unexpected  re-appearance.  That  medical  advice  ought 
instantly  to  be  procured  was  evident  from  his  extreme 
weakness  and  ^e  state  of  apathy  into  which  he  had 
sunk  immediately  after  his  removal  from  the  celL 
This  was  at  once  provided;  but  unfortunately  it  seemed 
that  all  human  skill  was  likely  to  prove  unavailable^ 
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Hfl  the  physician^  on  seeing  and  examining  him,  ex« 
presaed  himself  with  strong  donbts  as  to  the  posd* 
bilitj  of  his  recoveiy.  In  tsuct,  he  feared  that  his 
unhappy  patient  had  not  many  days  to  Uve.  He 
ordered  him  wine^  tonics^  and  light  but  nutritions 
food  to  be  taken  sparingly,  and  desired  that  he  should 
be  brought  into  the  open  air  as  often  as  the  debility 
of  his  constitution  could  bear  it.  His  complaint,  he 
said,  was  altogether  a  nervous  one,  and  resulted  fiom 
the  effects  of  cruelty,  terror,  want  of  suflBdent  noa« 
rishment,  bad  air^^  and  dose  confinement. 

In  the  meantime,  the  doctor  was  committed  to 
prison^  and  had  the  pleasure  of  being  sent,  under 
a  safe  escort,  to  the  gaol  of  the  county  that  had  been 
so  laigdy  benefited  by  his  humane  establishment 

As  we  are  upon  this  painful  subject,  we  may  as 
well  state  here  that  he  was  prosecuted,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  with  hard 
labour. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


LABT  GOTJELAT   BEES  SEE  SON. 


Having  done  all  that  was  possible  for  pocnr  Fenton^ 
the    Stranger  lost  no  time  in  waiting  upon  Lady 
Goturlaj,  that  he  mighty  with  as  much  prudence  as 
the  uncertain  state  of  the  young  man's  health  would 
permit,  make  known  the  long  wished  for  communica- 
tion, that  they  had  at  length  got  him  in  their  possession. 
His  task  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  for  he  apprehended 
that  an  excess  of  joy  on  the  part  of  that  affectionate 
woman  might  be  dangerous,  when  suddenly  checked 
by  the  melancholy  probability  that  he  had  been  re- 
stored to  her  only  to  be  almost  immediately  removed 
by  death.     He  resolved,  then,  to  temper  his  intelli- 
gence in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  her  own  admirable 
sense  and  high  feeling  to  exercise  their  usual  influence 
over  her  heart.    As  he  had  promised  Corbet,  however, 
to  take  no  future  step  in  connexion  with  these  matters 
without  consulting  him,  he  resolved,   before  seeing 
Lady  Gourlay,  to  pay  him  a  visit.     He  was  induced 
the  more  to  do  this  in  consequence  of  the  old  man's 
^gular  conduct  on  the  discovery  of  Fenton.    From 
the  very  first  interview  that  he  ever  had  with  Corbet 
until  that  event,  he  could  not  avoid  observing  that 
there  was  a  mystery  in  everything  he  did  and  said — 
something  enigmatical — ^unfathomable,  and  that  his 
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looks  and  the  disagreeable  expression  irhiclL  they  ooca- 
sionallj  assumed^  were  freqoentlj  so  much  at  Tarianoe 
with  his  words,  that  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  to 
draw  anything  like  a  certain  inference  from  them. 
On  the  diBcovery  of  Fenton,  the  old  man's  fiioe  went 
through  a  variety  of  contradictory  eaq[>re88ions.  Some- 
times  he  seemed  ekted — ^triumphant,  sometimes  de- 
pressed and  anxkraay  and  ooonionaDy  angry  or  excited 
by  a  feeUng  that  was  altogether  unintelligible.  He 
often  turned  his  q^  upon  Fenton,  as  if  lie  kmi  £i- 
co^erod  scmie  predoos  tmaaure,  then  his  oouatenaiioe 
beoasne  o^rcast,  and  he  writhed  m  an  agony  which 
BO  mortid  penefawtioii  eouU  detemdne  as  anything 
but  tibe  result  of  renoorae.  Taking  a&  tins  into  eon- 
sideration,  tiie  Stranger  made  iqp  his  miiid  to  see  nn 
befave  he  Aonld  wait  upon  Lady  GSonriay. 

AlthcMgh  a  day  bad  elapsed,  he  found  the  old  man 
slall  oomphining  of  ifiness,  winiA,  he  said,  would  hafe 
been  more  serious  had  he  iKit  taken  metieme. 

"  My  mind,  however,**  aaid  he,  ''is  whaf  s  troafaiin' 
lae.  lucre's  a  battle  gmi'  on  within  me.  At  oaie 
tame  Fm  delighted,  but  the  ddi^t  doean't  gife  me 
pleasure  kmg,  for  then,  again,  I  fed  a  weight  o?er  me 
thafs  worse  than  deatii.  However,  I  cuaft  nor  wont 
gire  it  up.  I  hope  I'll  ha^e  time  to  repent  yet ;  who 
knows  but  it  is  God  tjuit  has  put  itintomy  hesit  and 
kept  it  there  for  so  many  years.'' 

"  Kept  what  tiiere?''  arised  the  Stranger. 

The  old  man's  fiioelkerallybladEeD6daBher6|died, 
almost  with  a  scream,  *^  Yengeanoe  \" 

"  This  language,''  replied  the  other,  ^  is  afasoktd^ 
shocking.  ConBider  your  advanced  state  of  life- 
consider  your  presoit  illness,  which  may  probably  be 
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jofor  ]aii^aad]«Aeotdiatifyoaf(MD!8elfeK|i6etpaid^ 
ficm  God,  yon  nnuat  forgave  your  enemies.'' 

''  So  I  will/'  he  replied ;  '^  but  not  till  IVe  pnnidied 
thpio:  tbea  TJl  tdl  then  how  I  made  my  jpoppets  of 
tlieiii,  and  when  I  give  tlieir  heart  one  last  cniah — 
<Bie  ^gand" — and  the  old  wretdi  ground  his  teeth  in 
the  contenqplatiaii  of  thiB  diaholieal  ynmaa — ''ay/'  he 
lepeated — "  one  knt  grind,  then  PlI  tell  them  Vve 
done  with  theUy  and  fiirgive  them;  then — ^then— ay, 

''God  CMgiyeyoB,  Corbet,  and  change  your  heart!'' 
Tilled  the  Stranger.  "  I  called  to  eay  that  I  am 
afaoirt  to  inform  Ladj  Goiuiay  that  we  have  her  son 
aafe  at  last;  and  I  wish  to  know  if  you  aie  in  possee- 
aion  of  any  facts  that  she  ought  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  in  conneiion  wkh  his  remoFal — in  £EK3t,  to  hear 
anything  you  may  widi  to  disdose  to  me  on  the 
subject" 

"  I  could,  then,  disclose  to  you  something  on  the 
subject  that  would  make  you  wondher;  but  although 
the  time's  at  hand,  it's  not  come  yet.  Here  I  am^ 
an  ould  man — ^helpless— or,  at  all  events,  helpless- 
lookin' — and  you  would  hardly  beUeve  that  I'm 
makin'  this  black  villain  do  everything  accoidin'  as  I 
wish  it" 

"  That  dark  spirit  of  vengeance"  •  rej^ed  the 
Stxango-,  "  is  tuxniDg  your  brain,  I  think,  or  you 
would  not  say  so.  Whatever  Sir  Thomas  Oourlay 
may  b^  he  is  not  the  man  to  act  as  the  puppet  of 
any  person." 

"So  you  think;  bat  I  tell  you,  he's  actii^  as  mine, 
f<»r  all  that" 

"  Well,  well,  Corbet^  that  is  your  own  affair.  Have 
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you  anything  of  importanoe  to  commimicate  to  me, 
before  I  see  Lady  Gonrlay  ?  I  ask  you  for  the  last 
time." 

"  I  have.  The  blade  villain  and  she  have  spoken 
at  last  He  yielded  to  hia  daughter  ao  fiir  aa  to  call 
upon  her^  and  aak  her  to  be  present  at  the  weddin V 

''  The  wedding  I"  exclaimed  Hbe  Stranger,  looking 
aghaat.  ''  Grod  of  heaven,  old  man,  do  you  mean  to 
Bay  that  they  are  about  to  be  married  so  soon? — 
about  to  be  married  at  all  ?  But  I  will  leave  you/' 
he  added ;  ''  there  is  no  possibility  of  wringing  any- 
thing out  of  you/' 

"  Wait  a  little/'  continued  CJorbet.  "  What  Pm 
goin'  to  tell  you  wont  do  you  any  harm,  at  any 
rate." 

''Be  qaick,  then.  Gracious  heaven  I — married  I 
Curses  seise  you,  old  man,  be  quick." 

"  On  the  momin'  afther  to-morrow  the  marriage 
is  to  take  place  in  Sir  Thomas's  own  house.  Lord 
Dunroe's  sisther  is  to  be  bridesmaid,  and  a  young 
fellow  named  Roberts " 

"  I  know — I  have  met  him." 

''  WeU,  and  did  you  ever  see  any  one  that  he 
resembled,  or  that  resembled  him?  I  hope  in  the 
Almighty,"  he  added,  uttering  the  ejaculation  evi- 
dently in  connexion  with  some  private  thought  or 
purpose  of  his  own,  ''  I  hope  in  the  Almighty  that 
this  sickness  will  keep  off  o'  me  for  a  couple  o*  days 
at  any  rate.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  that  resembled 
him?" 

''Yes,"  replied  the  Stranger,  starting,  for  the 
thought  had  flashed  upon  him;  ''  By  h — s,  he  is  the 
living  image  of  Miss  Gourlay !     Why  do  you  ask  ?' 
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Bekaue  merely  for  a  raison  I  have ;  but  if  you 
have  patience,  you'll  find  that  the  longer  you  lire,  the 
more  youll  know ;  only  at  this  time  you'll  know  no 
more  from  me,  barrin'  that  this  same  young  officer  is  to 
be  his  lordship's  groomsman.  Dr.  Sombre,  the  dergy- 
man  of  the  parish,  is  to  marry  them  in  the  baronef  s 
house.  A  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  too,  is  to  be  there; 
Idiss  Gourlay  b^ged  that  she  woold  be  allowed  to 
come,  and  he  says  she  may.  You  see  now  how  well 
I  know  everything  that  happens  there,  don't  you  ?'' 
lie  asked,  with  a  grin  of  triumph.  '^  But  I  tdl  you 
there  will  be  more  at  the  same  weddin'  than  he 
thinks.  So  now — ah,  this  pain ! — ^there's  another 
sting  of  it — ^I  feel  it  go  through  me  like  an  arrow — 
so  now  you  may  go  and  see  Lady  Gourlay,  and  break 
the  glad  tidin's  to  her."  , 

With  feelings  akin  to  awe  and  of  repugnance, 
but  not  at  all  of  contempt — ^for  old  Corbet  was  a  man 
whom  no  one  could  despise — the  Stranger  took  his 
departure,  and  proceeded  to  Lady  Oourlay's,  with  a 
vague  impression  that  the  remarkable  likeness  between 
Lucy  and  young  Eoberts  was  not  merely  accidental. 

He  found  her  at  home,  placid  as  usual,  but  with 
evidences  of  a  resignation  that  was  at  once  melan- 
choly and  distressing  to  witness.  The  stru^le  of 
this  admirable  woman's  heart,  though  sustained  by 
high  Christian  feeling,  was,  nevertheless,  wearing  her 
away  by  slow  and  painful  degrees.  The  Stranger 
saw  this,  and  scarcely  knew  in  what  terms  to  shape 
the  communication  he  had  to  make,  full  as  it  was  of 
ecstasy  to  the  mother's  loving  spirit,  yet  dashed  with 
such  doubt  and  sorrow. 

'^  Can  you  bear  good  tidings.  Lady  Gourlay,"  said 
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he,  "tiMMigfa  ininglfldi  wjth  some  cnse  tat  appre- 
heEiwm?^ 

''I  am  in  the  hands  of  Gcd,'' die  i^lifid,  << and 
feol  that  I  ought  to  reoeifo  evcfy  oonuainiicatian 
widi  obedieDoe.     Speak  on/' 

^  Your  aon  18  firand  ^'^ 

'^  What,  mjr  child  rertorad  to  me  K' 

She  had  been  sitting  in  an  ann-chair,  hot  on 
hearing  these  words  she  stsited  up,  and  said  again, 
as  she  placed  her  hands  npon  the  tsUe  at  irUch  he 
sat,  Ihat  she  might  snstsin  herself,  ''  What,  Chailea, 
my  dariing  vestored  to  mel  Is  he  ssfe?  Can  I 
seehim?     Restored !  xesioied  at  last  P' 

"  Moderate  yoor  joy,  mjr  dear  madam ;  he  is  safe 
— he  is  in  my  hotd.'' 

''  But  why  not  here?  Safe !  oh,  at  last— at  hist ! 
B«t  God  is  a  God  of  mercy,  e^ecially  to  the  patient 
and  long-suffering.  But  oome— 6h,  come!  Think 
of  me — pity  me,  and  do  not  defraud  me  one  moment 
of  his  sight,     firing  me  to  him  I" 

"  Hear  me  a  moment.  Lady  Gkrarlay.^' 

**  No,  no,'^  she  replied,  in  a  passion  of  joyful  tesrs, 
**  I  can  hesr  yon  again.  I  must  see  my  son — my 
son — my  darling  child — ^where  is  my  son?  Here — 
but  no,  I  will  ring  myself.  Why  not  have  brought 
him  hero  at  onoe,  sir?     Am  not  I  his  mother?'' 

"  My  dear  madam,''  said  the  Stianger,  calmly, 
but  with  a  seriousness  of  manner  that  checked  thi^ 
esuberanoe  of  her  delight,  and  placing  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulder,  ''hear  me  a  moment.  Your  son  is 
found  j  but  be  is  ill,  and  I  fear  in  some  danger." 

"  But  to  see  him,  then/'  she  rephed,  looking  with 
entreaty  in  his  face,  ''  only  to  see  him.    After  this 
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hng  Mid  inaaj  wh&eDot,  to  kt  my  ^et  xmtfc  an  my 
He  is  ill,  yoa  Ay ;  and  wlat  hand  sbould  ht 
bam  and  alml;  Iikn  but  fan  laothflr'fi?  Wlio 
wjih  maA  love  and  beadesnaam  eherish,  and  aoodie^ 
and  ooBofivt  him,  as  the  motiier  iriio  afoold  die  ibr 
him.  Oh,  I  have  a  thounnd  tibooghts  roBhing  to 
mf  heart — a  thtnisml  afednonate  amnBtieB  to  giatify; 
hat  first  to  look  vpm  him — to  piess  him  to  that 
heart — to  pour  a  another's  nftoxes  over  her  long-ket 
difldl  Come  witii  me — oh,  come.  If  he  is  ill, 
on^t  I  not,  as  I  said,  to  see  him  the  sooner  on  that 
accasmt.  Gome,  dear  Charles^  let  the  carriage  he 
ndered ;  but  that  wiU  take  some  time.  A  hackn^- 
coaeh  will  do — a  car — anything  that  will  bring  ua 
there  with  least  delay.'' 

''But  ma  uAearwiew,  my  lady,  may  be  at  tins 
mement  as  much  aa  his  life  is  worth ;  he  is  not  oat 
of  danger." 

'^  Weil,  then,  I  will  not  ask  an  interview.  Only 
let  me  see  him — ^let  his  mother's  eyes  rest  upon  him. 
Let  me  steal  a  look — a  look ;  let  me  steal  but  one 
look,  a&d  I  am  sure,  dear  Charles,  you  will  not  gainsay 
this  little  theft  of  the  mother's  heart.  But,  ah,"  she 
■oddenly  exdaimed, ''  what  am  I  doing !  Ungrateful 
and  sdfish  that  I  am,  to  forget  my  first  duly!  Pardon 
me  a  few  moments ;  I  will  return  soon." 

She  passed  to  the  badL  drawing-room,  where, 
although  the  doors  were  folded,  he  could  hear  this 
truly  pious  woman  pouring  forth  with  tears  her  gra- 
titude to  God.  In  a  few  mnnitfis  she  reappeared; 
and  aoeh  were  the  arguments  she  used,  that  he  fel^ 
it  iapoBsible  to  prevent  her  from  gratKQping  t^ 
natural  and  absorUag  impulse  of  the  heart. 
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On  reaching  the  hotel,  thq^  found,  after  inqaizixig; 
that  he  was  asleep,  a  cucumstance  which  greatiy 
pleased  the  Stranger,  as  he  doubted  very  mudi 
whether  Fenton  would  have  been  strong  enotigh, 
either  in  mind  or  body,  to  bear  such  an  interview  as 
must  have  taken  place  between  them. 

The  unhappy  young  man  was,  as  we  hare  said, 
sound  asleep.  His  face  was  pale  and  wan,  but  a  febrile 
hue  had  tinged  his  countenance  with  a  colour  whidi, 
although  it  concealed  his  danger,  was  not  suffident 
to  remove  from  it  the  mournful  expression  of  all  he 
had  suffered.  Yet  the  Stranger  thought  that  he 
never  had  seen  him  look  so  well.  His  face  was  indeed 
a  fiEor  but  melancholy  page  of  human  life.  The  brows 
were  slightly  knit,  as  if  indicative  of  suffering ;  and 
there  passed  over  his  features  as  he  lay,  such  varying 
expressions  as  we  may  presume  corresponded  with 
some  painful  dream,  by  which,  as  far  as  one  could 
judge,  he  seemed  to  be  influenced.  Sometimes  he 
looked  like  one  that  endured  pain,  sometimes  as  if 
he  felt  terror ;  and  occasionally  a  gleam  of  pleasure 
or  joy  would  faintly  light  up  his  handsome  but 
wasted  countenance. 

Lady  Oourlay,  whilst  she  looked  upon  him,  was 
obliged  to  be  supported  by  the  Stranger,  who  had 
much  difficulty  in  restraining  her  grief  within  due 
bounds.  As  for  the  tears,  they  fell  from  her  eyes  in 
showers. 

"  I  must  really  remove  you,  my  lady,*'  he  said  in 
a  whisper;  "his  recovery,  his  very  life,  may  depend 
upon  the  soundness  of  this  sleep.  You  see  yourself, 
now,  the  state  he  is  in ;  and  who  living  has  such  an 
interest  in  his  restoration  to  health  as  you  have  ?" 
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"  I  know  it/'  she  whispered  in  reply,  "  I  will  be 
qnief 

As  they  spoke^  a  faint  smile  seemed  to  light  up 
Iiis.  face^  which,  however,  was  soon  changed  to  an 
expression  of  terror. 

"  Don't  scourge  me/*  said  he,  "  don't,  and  I  will 
tell  you.  It  was  my  mother.  I  thought  she  kissed 
me,  as  she  used  to  do  long  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  never  thought  I'd  be  here."  He  then  uttered  a 
few  faint  sobs,  but  relapsed  into  a  calm  expression 
almost  immediately. 

The  violent  beatings  of  Lady  Gk>urlay's  heart  were 
distinctly  felt  by  the  Stranger,  as  he  supported  her; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  sobs  which  he  knew,  by 
the  heavings  of  her  breast,  were  about  to  burst  forth, 
from  awakening  the  sleeper,  he  felt  it  best  to  lead 
her  out  of  the  room ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  done, 
than  she  gave  way  to  a  long  fit  of  uncontrollable 
weeping. 

"  Oh,  my  child ! — ^my  child !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
fear  they  have  murdered  him  !  Alas  I  is  he  only  to 
be  restored  to  me  for  a  moment,  and  am  I  then  to 
be  childless  indeed?  But  I  will  strive  to  become 
calm.  Why  should  I  not  ?  For  even  this  is  a  bless* 
ing, — to  have  seen  him,  and  to  have  the  melancholy 
consolation  of  knowing  that  if  he  is  to  die,  he  will 
die  in  my  own  arms." 

''WeU,  but  I  trust,  madam,  he  wont  die.  The 
workings  of  Providence  are  never  ineffectual  or  with- 
out a. purpose.  Have  courage,  have  patience,  and  all 
will,  I  trust,  end  happily." 

'^  Well,  but  I  have  a  request  to  make.  Allow  me 
to  kiss  him;    I   shall  not  disturb  him;  and  if  he 
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•hoold  reeover,  as  I  troflt  in  the  Ahnigfaty's  mercy 
he  will — oh^  how  I  should  like  to  teU  him  that  the 
dream  about  his  mother  was  aot  altogether  a  dieam 
— that  I  did  kiss  him.  Trust  me^  I  will  not  awakea 
him — ^the  fall  of  the  thistledown  will  not  be  lighter 
than  the  kiss  I  ahall  give  my  child/' 

''  Wdl,  be  it  so,  my  lady;  but  get  yourself  cslm, 
for  you  know  not  his  danger  if  he  should  awakai  and 
become  agitated/' 

They  then  re-entered  the  apartment^  and  Lady 
Gt>urlay  after  contemplating  him  for  a  momfint  or 
two,  stooped  down  and  gently  kiaaed  his  lips — once — 
twice — and  a  third  time— «nd  a  aingle  tear  fell  upon 
Ub  dieek.  At  this  moment,  and  the  coincidenoe  was 
beantifiil  and  affecting,  his  fiioe  became  once  more 
irradiated  by  a  smile  that  was  singularly  sersie  sod 
sweet,  as  if  his  very  spirit  within  him  had  recognised 
and  felt  the  affection  and  tenderness  of  this  timid  bat 
loying  embrace. 

The  Stranger  then  led  her  out  again,  and  a  burthen 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  off  her  heart.  She  dried 
her  tears,  and  in  grateful  and  fervid  tenns  eipreesed 
the  deep  obligations  she  owed  him  for  his  geuerous 
and  persevering  exertions  in  seeking  out  and  restoring 
her  son. 

This  sleep  was  a  Icmg  one,  and  proved  very  bene^ 
ficial,  by  somewhat  recruiting  the  little  strength  tfait 
had  been  left  him.  The  Stranger  had  every  measure 
taken  that  could  contribute  to  his  oomfovt  and  zeoo- 
very.  Two  nuraetenders  were  procured,  to  whose 
care  he  was  committed,  under  the  general  superin* 
tendence  of  Bandy  Dulcimer,  whom  he  had  at  once 
recognised,  and  by  whose  performance   upon  thst 
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flMfanmieBty  tbe  poor  young  man  seemed  not  OBiy 
xauch  pleased,  bat  impaK>ved  in  caDfideace  and  H^ 
.geneoal  po^vcrs  of  his  iiEteDeot.  13ie  pbysioifyi  saw 
him  twice  «  day,  so  that  at  the  peniod  of  liady 
Gkmrlay's  visits  she  found  tiiat  erery  care  and  atten- 
tion^ wUdi  consideratioai^  and  kindneHH,  and  anxiety 
•£ar  im  seoovery  ooold  bestow  npon  him,  had  beeis 
"^paid;  «  fact  tbat  ^eased  and  satisfied  her  mind  .veiy 
much. 

One  laiiher  gmlifyji^  symptom  Hppeax&i  m  h\m 
.after  he  vwoke  on  that  occaaon.  He  looked  about 
the  room,  and  inquired  for  Didcimer,  who  soooi  made 
Us  appearance. 

•^  Dmuiw"  said  he,  for  he  bad  known  him  verp- 
well  in  Ballymacruiskeen,  ^^will  yon  be  angiy  witih 
if  I  ask  yoa  a  ^estiim.     Dand^,  I  am  a  gentle- 
i,  and  yon  will  not  treat  me  ilL-^ 

^  I  amid  be  glad  to  see  the  v31aan  that  'iid  dare 
to  do  it,  Mr.  Feoton,''  replied  Bsndy^  a  good  deal 
no¥ed,  "  mudi  less  to  do  it  myofiL^ 

**  Aiiy"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  voooe  that  was 
easfugh  to  draw  tears  from  any  eye,  ^'  but,  then,  I  can 
^depend  -on  no  one ;  and  if  they  aikould  bdi^  me  bad: 

4^»e .*^     His  eyes   became  wild  and  fidl   of 

bocror,  as  be  spoke,  and  he  was  abont  to  betzay 
symptoass  of  strong  agitation,  when  Daxidy  judiciously 
broQ^t  bim  back  to  tbe  point 

•^  They  wont,  Mr.  Fenton ;  don't  be  flioard  of  that; 
yofa  wtt  among  friends  nmo ;  bat  wbat  was  tbe  ques- 
tion yon  were  goin'  to  adk  me  ?^ 

''A  question  1 — was  IV*  aaad  bet,  pausing^  as  if 
strinag  to  xecovor  Uie  train  of  thou^t  be  bad  lost. 
"^Oli,  yes,''  be  pioceeded,  ''yes;  them  was  a  ponad 
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note  taken  from  me.     I  got  it  from  the  strange  gen- 
tleman in  the  inn^  and  I  wish  I  had  if 

''  Well^  air/'  replied  Dandy^  ^'  if  it  can  be  got  at 
all,  you  must  have  it.     I'll  inquire  for  it.^' 

" Do/'  he  said ;  ''I  wish  to  have  it." 

Dandy,  in  reply  to  the  Stranger's  firequent  and 
MudouB  inquiries  about  him,  mentioned  this  little 
dialogue,  and  the  latter  at  once  recollected  that  he 
had  the  note  in  his  possession. 

"It  may  be  good  to  gratify  him,"  he  rqilied; 
^'  and  as  the  note  can  be  of  little  use  nov,  ve  had 
better  let  him  have  it" 

He  accordingly  sent  it  to  him  by  Dandy,  who 
could  observe  that  the  possession  of  it  seemed  to  give 
him  peculiar  satisfaction. 

Had  not  the  Stranger  been  a  man  capable  of  main- 
taining great  restraint  over  the  exercise  of  very  stroiig 
feelings,  he  could  never  have  conducted  himself  with 
so  much  calmness  and  self-control  in  his  interview 
with  Lady  Gk>urlay  and  poor  Fenton.  His  own 
heart  during  all  the  time  was  in  a  tumult  of  perfect 
distraction,  but  this  was  occasioned  by  causes  that 
bore  no  analogy  to  those  that  passed  before  him. 
From  the  moment  he  heard  that  Lucy's  marriage 
had  been  fixed  for  the  next  day  but  one,  he  fdt  as  if 
his  hold  upon  hope  and  life,  and  all  that  they  pro- 
mised him,  was  lost,  and  his  happiness  annihilated  far 
ever;  he  felt  as  if  reason  were  about  to  abandoa 
him,  as  if  all  existence  had  become  dark,  and  the 
sun  himself  had  been  struck  out  of  the  system  of  the 
universe.  He  could  not  rest,  and  only  with  difficoltj 
think  at  all  as  a  sane  man  ought.  At  loigth  he 
xesdved  to  see  the  baronet,  at  the  risk  of  life  or 
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death — in  despite  of  every  obstacle — ^in  despite  of  all 
opposition ; — perish  social  forms  and  usages — ^perish 
the  insolence  of  wealthy  and  the  jealous  restrictions 
of  parental  tyranny.  Yes^  perish  one  and  all  sooner 
than  he^  a  man^  with  an  unshrinking  hearty  and  a 
strong  arm^  should  tamely  suffer  that  noble  girl  to 
be  sacrificed^  ay^  murdered^  at  the  shrine  of  a  black 
and  guilty  ambition.  Agitated,  ui^ed,  maddened,  by 
tjiese  considerations,  he  went  to  the  baronet's  house 
with  a  hope  of  seeing  him,  but  that  hope  was  frus* 
trated.     Sir  Thomas  was  out. 

'*  Was  Miss  Gourlay  at  home  V* 

^  No ;  she  too  had  gone  out  with  her  father,''  re- 
plied Gibson,  who  happened  to  open  the  door. 

<'  Would  you  be  kind  enough,  sir,  to  deliver  a  note 
to  Miss  Oourlay?" 

'*  I  could  not,  sir ;  I  dare  not." 

"  I  will  give  you  five  {X)unds,  if  you  do." 

**  It  is  impossible,  sir ;  I  should  lose  my  situation 
instantly  if  I  attempted  to  deliver  it.  Miss  Gt)urlay, 
sir,  will  receive  no  letters  unless  through  her  father's 
hands ;  and  besides,  sir,  we  have  repeatedly  had  the 
Inost  positive  orders  not  to  receive  any  from  yon, 
above  all  men  living." 

"  I  will  give  you  ten  pounds." 

Gibson  shook  his  head,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  b^an  manifestly  tOt 
telax,  and  he  licked  his  lips  as  he  repKed — *^  I — ^really 
— could — ^not — sir." 

"  Twenty." 

The  fellow  paused  and  looked  stealthily  in  every 
direction,  when,  just  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to 
entertain   the    subject,  Charles  Corbet,  the  house- 
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■kflnvidy  came  JBbrwiud  from  the  frut  pflriowr, 
ktt  cvidstttly  had  been  UateoBig,  asi  aahpfi- 
whaife  WH  the  naifcter* 

<'  Thia  geaHemav''  and  Gihson,' 
to  hure  m — ajbeoft — he  was  iiwuiiTing  lor  Sir  Thoi 

''Gifaam^  0»  doim  8taa%''  said  Ccnrbetr.  ^Yob 
kai  better  do  ae.  I  heve  eaca^  Gibaoiu  Ck>  dam 
at  oaea^  and  ka^e  the  gfsnrtenwin  to  me." 

Gibaoii  agm  Uefced  hia  Mpa,  dbnigged  hn  ahonliiiJi^ 
and  with  a  viaagenEdier  blank  and 
away^  aa  he  had  been  deabed.  jWbcn  he  had 

''  You  wish,  sir,''  aaid  Corhet,  ''to  hsre  a  note 
deliyered  to  Miaa  Gouriay?^' 

''  I  doy  and  will  gire  yoa  twentjr  pcnmii  if  yon 
ddrrer  if 

'^  Hand  me  the  money  quietly,"  xc^ied  Covliet^ 
^*  and  the  note  also.  I  shall  then  give  yoa  a  friend's 
advice "    , 

The  Stranger  immediately  placed  both  the  money 
and  the  note  in  hia  handa;  when  Corbet,  haaiiig 
put  them  in  his  poeket,  said — "  I  wiU  ddiver  ^k 
note,  sirr  but  go  to  my  fiither,  and  ask  kim  to  f». 
vent  thia  marriage ;  and  above  all  tilings  to  direct 
you  how  to  act.  IS  any  man  can  serve  yon  in  the 
business,  he  can/' 

''  Ceold  you  not  let  me  see  Min  GonzJay  hearadf?'' 
said  the  Stranger. 

''  No,  sir ;  die  has  promised  her  &ther  neitiior  to 
see  you,  nor  to  write  to  you,  nor  to  xeceife  ai^ 
letters  from  you/' 

'^But  I  must  see  Sir  Thcmaa  himsdl^''  said  the 
Stranger,  determinedly. 

•    '^You  seem  a  good   deal   excited,   sir,"  i^lkd 
Corbet ;  '^  pray  be  calm,  and  listen  to  me.     I  shall 
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be  oUiged  to  pot  this  letter  under  a  blank  cover, 
wliicli  I  w31  nAireaa  in  a  feigned  liand^  in  order  that 
she  maj  even  receive  it.     As   for  her  &fher,  he 
would  not  see  jou,  nor  enter  into  any  exphmation 
whatsoever  with  7011.    In  fi^t,  he  is  afanost  ont  of  his 
mind  vrith  defight  and  terror;  with  Adi^xf,  that  the 
nmniage  is  at  length  abont  to  take  place^  and  with 
terror^  lest  something  might  oceor  to  prevost  it.  One 
word,  sir.    I  see  Gibson  peeping  up.    Oo  and  see  my 
fidher;  70a  have  seen  Imn  more  than  once  before.'^ 
On  the  part  of  Corbet^  the  Stranger  remariLcd 
that  there  was  something  sneaking^  shghtty  derisive, 
and  inthnating-,  moreover,  a  want  of  sincerity  in  this 
abort  dialogue,  an  impression  that  was  strengtheoed 
<m  hearing  the  relation  whidi  he  bore  to  the  obsti- 
nate old  sphinx  on  Constitution-hill. 

"  Bnt,  pardon  me,  my  friend,^'  said  he,  as  Cwbet 
was  abont  to  go  away;  "if  Miss  Goratey  will  not 
receive  or  open  my  letter,  why  did  ycm  accept  such  a 
snm  of  money  for  it  V  He  paused,  not  knowing 
exactly  how  to  proceed,  yet  with  a  tolerably  strong 
suspicion  that  Corbet  was  xfaeating  him. 

"Observe,  sir,''  replied  the  other,  "that  I  said  I 
would  deliver  the  letter  only — I  didn't  undertake  to 
make  her  read  it.  But  I  dare  say  you  are  right — I 
don't  think  she  will  even  open  it  at  all,  much  less  read 
it.  Here,  sir,  I  return  both  money  and  letter;  and 
I  wish  you  to  know,  besides  that  I  am  not  a  man  in 
the  habit  of  being  suspected  of  improper  motives. 
My  advice  that  you  should  see  my  &ther  is  a  proof 
that  I  am  your  friend.'' 

The  other,  who  was  completely  outmanoeuvred  by 
Corbet,  at  once  decfined  to  receive  back  rither  the 
letter  or  notes,  and  after  again  pressing  the  worthy 
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Steward  to  befineod  him  in  the  matter  of  the  note  as 
&r  as  he  could,  he  once  more  paid  a  Tint  to  old 
Anth<my.  This  occurred  on  the  day  before  that 
appointed  for  the  marriage. 

*^  Corbet/'  said  he,  addressing  him  as  he  lay  upon 
an  old  crasy  so&y  the  tarnished  cover  of  which  shone 
with  dirt,  '^  I  am  distracted,  and  have  come  to  ask 
your  advice  and  assistance/' 

''  Is  it  a  helpless  ould  creature  like  me  you'd  come 
to?"  repUed  Corbet,  hitching  himself  upon  the  so&t, 
as  if  to  get  ease.     *'  But  what  is  wrong  now?" 

*^  If  this  marriage  between  Miss  Gourlay  and 
Lord  Dunroe  takes  place,  by  h s  I  shall  lose  my 
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Well,  in  troth,"  replied  Anthony,  in  his  own 
peculiar  manner,  ''if  you  don't  get  more  than  yoo 
appear  to  be  gifted  with  at  present,  you  wont  have 
much  to  lose,  and  that  will  be  one  comfort.  But 
how  can  you  expect  me  to  assist  you  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  the  baronet  is  your 
puppet?" 

''  I  did ;  but  that  was  for  my  ends,  not  for  yours." 

''  Well,  but  could  you  not  prevent  this  accursed, 
sacril^ous,  blasphemous  nnion  ?" 

''  For  Grod's  sake  spake  aisy,  and  keep  yourself 
quiet,"  said  Anthony ;  ''  I  am  ill,  and  not  able  to 
bear  noise  and  capering  like  this.  I'm  a  weak,  feeble 
ould  man." 

''  listen  to  me,  Corbet,"  continued  the  other  with 
▼ehemenoe,  "  command  my  purse,  my  means  to  any 
extent,  if  you  do  what  I  wish."  ^^  •  -  :«^ 

"  I  did  like  money,"  replied  Corbet,  ''  but  of  late 
mj  whole  heart  is  filled  with  but  one  thought;  and 
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ratlier  tlian  not  cany  that  out,  I  would  sacrifice  eveiy 
child  I  liave.  I  love  Miss  Oourlay^  for  I  know  she 
is  a  Hvin'  angel,  but " 

''  What  ?  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  would 
sacrifice  her,  sir  ?" 

"Ifl  would  sacrifice  my  own,  do  you  think  I'd 
be  apt  to  spare  her?''  he  asked  with  a  groan,  for  in 
fact  his  illness  had  rather  increased. 

"Are  you  not  better?"  inquired  the  Stranger, 
moved  by  a  feeUng  of  humanity  which  nothing  could 
eradicate  out  of  his  noble  and  generous  nature. 
'^  Allow  me  to  send  a  doctor  to  you  ?  I  shall  do  so 
at  my  own  expense." 

Anthony  looked  upon  him  with  more  complacency, 
but  replied,— 

"  The  d d  knaves,  no ;    they  only  rob  you 

first,  and  kill  you  aftherwards.  A  highway  robber's 
before  them ;  for  he  kills  you  first,  and  afther  that 
you  can't  feel  the  pain  of  being  robbed.  Well,  I 
can't  talk  much  to  you  now.  My  head's  beginnin' 
to  get  troublesome ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  you'll  do. 
I'll  call  for  that  young  man,  Fenton,  and  you  must 
let  him  come  with  me  to  the  weddin'  to-morrow 
momin'.  Indeed  I  intended  to  take  a  car,  and  drive 
over  to  ask  it  as  a  favour  from  you." 

*'  To  what  purpose  should  he  go,  even  if  he  were 
able  ?  but  he  is  too  ill." 

"  Hasn't  he  been  out  in  a  chaise  ?" 

"  He  has;  but  as  he  is  incapable  of  bearing  any 
agitation  or  excitement,  his  presence  there  might 
cause  his  death." 

"  No,  sir,  it  will  not ;  I  knew  him  to  be  worse,  and 
he  recovered ;  he  will  be  better,  I  tell  you :  bwidea, 
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if  yoa  wish  me  to  aarve  you  in  one  way^  yon  mmt 
aarve  me  in  this/' 

''  Bnt  can  you  prevent  the  marriage  ?'' 

"  What  I  can  do  or  what  I  cannot  do^  a  team  of 
horaes  wont  drag  out  o'  me^  until  the  time — ^the  honor 
— cornea — then  1  Will  you  allow  the  young  man  to 
oome^  sir?'' 

"  But  his  mother,  you  aay,  will  be  there,  and  a 
scene  between  them  would  be  not  only  distressing  to 
all  parties  and  out  of  place,  but  might  be  dangenms 
to  him." 

^"  It's  because  his  mother's  to  be  there,  may  be, 
that  I  want  him  to  be  there.  Don't  I  tell  you  that 
I  want  to — ^biit  no,  I'll  keep  my  own  mind  to  myself 
— only  sink  or  swim  without  me,  unless  you  allow 
him  to  come." 

''  Well,  then,  if  he  be  sufficiently  strong  to  go,  I 
shall  not  prevent  him,  upon  the  condition  that  yoa 
will  exercise  the  mysterious  influence  which  you  seon 
in  possession  of  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the 
marriage." 

"  I  wont  promise  to  do  any  such  thing,"  replied 
Anthony.  '^  You  must  only  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain,  by  lavin'  eveiything  tomyaelf.  Go  away 
now,  sir,  if  you  plaise ;  my  head's  not  right,  and  I 
want  to  keep  it  clear  for  to-morrow." 

The  Stranger  saw  that  he  was  as  inscrutable  as 
ever,  and  consequently  left  him,  half  in  indignation 
and  half  impressed  by  a  lurking  hope  that,  notwith- 
standing  the  curtness  of  his  manner,  he  was  determined 
to  befriend  him. 

This,  however,  was  fiur  from  the  heart  of  old  Cori)et, 
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whose  pertinacity  of  purpose  nothing  short  of  death 
itself  could  either  moderate  or  change. 

'^  Prevent  the  marriage^  indeed !  Oh,  ay  !  Catch 
me  at  it.  No,  no;  that-  must  take  place,  or  Pm 
baulked  of  half  my  revenge.  It's  when  he  finds  that 
he  has,  by  his  own  bad  and  blind  passions,  married 
her  to  the  profligate  without  the  title  that  he'll  shiver. 
And  that  scamp,  too — but  no  matther — I  must  try 
and  keep  my  head  clear,  as  I  said,  for  to-morrow  will 
be  a  great  day,  either  for  good  or  evQ,  to  some  of 
them.  Tes,  and  when  all's  over,  then  my  mind  wiH 
be  at  aise ;  this  black  thing  that's  inside  o'  me  for 
years — drivin*  me  on,  on,  on — ^will  go  about  his  busi- 
ness; and  then,  plaise  goodness,  I  can  repent  com- 
fortably and  like  a  Christian.  Oh,  dear  me ! — my 
head!" 
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CHAPTER   XL 
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At  length  the  important  mornings  fraaght  with  a 
series  of  such  varied  and  many-coloured  events, 
arrived.  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay^  always  an  early  riser, 
was  up  betimes^  and  paced  his  room  to  and  fro  in  a 
train  of  profound  reflection.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, from  his  elated  yet  turbid  eye,  that  although 
delight  and  exidtation  were  prevalent  in  his  breast,  he 
was  by  no  meams  free  from  visitations  of  a  dark  and 
painful  character.  These  he  endeavoured  to  fling  off, 
and  in  order  to  do  so  more  efiectuaUy,  he  gave  a  loose 
rdn  to  the  contemplation  of  his  own  successful  ambi- 
tion. Yet  he  occasionally  appeared  anxious  and 
uneasy,  and  felt  disturbed  and  gloomy  fits  that  irri- 
tated him  even  for  entertaining  them.  He  was  more 
than  usually  nervous :  his  hand  shook,  and  his  stern, 
strong  voice  had  in  its  tones,  when  he  spoke,  the 
audible  evidences  of  agitation.  These,  we  say,  threir 
their  deep  shadows  over  his  mind  occasionally,  wh^^ess 
a  sense  of  triumph  and  gratified  pride  constituted  its 
general  tone  and  temper. 

"  Well,"  -said  he,  "  so  far  so  weU :  Lucy  will  soon 
become  reconciled  to  this  step,  and  all  my  projects 
for  her  advancement  will  be — nay,  already  are,  realized. 
After  all,  my  theory  of  life  is  the  correct  one,  no 
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matter  what  cnnting  priests  and  ignorant  philosophers 
mxy  say  to  the  contrarj'.  Every  man  is  his  own 
providence,  and  ought  to  be  his  own  priest,  as  I  have 
been.  As  for  a  moral  plan  in  the  incidents  and 
vicisntndes  of  life,  I  could  never  see  nor  recognise 
such  a  thing.  Or  if  there  be  a  Providence  that  fore- 
«ees  and  directs,  then  we  only  fulfil  his  purposes  by 
'whatever  we  do,  whether  the  act  be  a  crime  or  a 
virtue.  So  that  on  either  side  I  am  safe.  There,  to 
be  sure,  is  my  brother's  son,  agiunst  whom  I  have 
«onmiitted  s  crime :  ay,  but  what,  after  nil,  m  a 
crime  ? — An  injury  to  a  fellow  creature.  What  is  a 
Tirtne  ? — A  benefit  to  the  same.  Well,  he  has  sus- 
tained an  injury  at  my  hands — be  it  so — that  is  a 
crime;  but  I  and  my  son  have  derived  a  benefit 
from  the  act,  and  this  turns  it  into  a  virtue :  for  as 
to  who  gains  or  who  loses,  that  is  not  a  matter  for 
the  world,  who  have  no  distinct  rule  whereby  to  de- 
termine its  complexion  or  its  character,  unless  by  the 
usages  and  necessities  of  life,  which  are  varied  by 
dimate  and  education  to  such  an  extent,  that  what  is 
looked  upon  as  a  crime  in  one  country  or  one  creed 
is  considered  a  virtue  in  another.  As  for  futurity, 
that  is  a  sealed  book  which  no  man  hitherto  has  been 
able  to  open.  We  all  know — and  a  dark  and  gloomy 
fact  it  is — that  we  must  die.  Beyond  that,  the 
searches  of  human  intellect  cannot  go,  although  the 
imagination  may  project  itself  into  a  futurity  of  its 
own  creation.  Such  fury  visions  are  not  subjects 
suflltnently  sohd  for  behef.  As  for  me,  tf  I  believe 
nothing,  the  fault  is  not  mine,  for  I  can  find  notliing 
to  beheve — nothing  that  can  satisfy  my  reason.  Tlie 
contingencies  of  life,  as  they  cross  and  jostle  escl' 
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other,  oonstitate  by  their  accidental  results  the  only 
providential  wisdom  which  I  can  discern^  the  proper 
name  of  which  is  Chamce.  Who  have  I,  for  instanoet, 
to  thank  but  myself — ^my  own  energy  of  charactorj 
my  own  perseyerance  of  purpose,  my  own  determined 
will — iat  accomplishing  my  own  projects?  I  can 
perceive  no  other  agent,  either  visible  or  invisible.  It 
is,  however,  a  hard  creed — a  painful  creed,  and  one 
which  requires  great  strength  of  mind  to  entertain. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  reflect  that  it  may  be 
only  the  result  of  a  reaction  in  principle,  proceeding 
firom  a  latent  conviction  that  all  is  not  right  within, 
and  that  we  reject  the  tribunal  because  we  are  con- 
scious that  it  must 'Condemn  us — abjure  the  authority 
of  the  court  because  we  have  violated  its  jurisdiction; 
yea,  when  I  reflect  upon  this,  it  is  then  that  these 
d — d  visitations  of  gloom  and  wretchedness  sometimes 
agonise  my  mind  until  it  becomes  dark  and  heated, 
like  heU,  and  I  curse  both  myself  and  my  creed.  Now, 
however,  when  this  marriage  shall  have  taken  place, 
the  great  object  of  my  hfe  will  be  gained — the  great 
struggle  will  be  ovor,  and  I  can  relax  and  fidl  back 
into  a  life  of  comfort,  enjoyment,  and  freedom  finom 
anxiety  and  care.  But,  then,  is  there  no  risk  of 
sacrificing  my  daughter's  happiness  for  ever?  I 
certainly  woidd  not  do  that.  I  know,  however,  what 
influence  the  possession  of  rank,  position,  title  will 
have  on  her,  when  she  comes  to  know  their  value  by 
seeing — ay,  and  by  feeling  how  they  are  appreciated. 
There  is  not  a  husband-hunting  dowager  in  the  world 
of  fashion,  nor  a  female  projedxMr  or  manoeuvrer  in 
aristocratic  life,  who  will  not  enable  her  to  nnderatand 
and  enjoy  her  good  fortune.    Every  sagadous  cast 
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fi>r  a  title  ynll  be  to  her  a  homily  ou  content.  But 
above  all^  she  will  be  able  to  see  and  despise  their 
jealousy^  to  laugh  at  their  envy^  and  to  exercise  at 
their  expense  that  superiority  of  intellect  and  elevation 
of  rank  which  she  wiU  possess ;  for  this  I  will  teach 
her  to  do.  Yes,  I  am  satisfied.  All  will  then  go  on 
amoothly^  and  I  shall  trouble  myself  no  more  about 
creeds  or  covenants^  whether  secular  or  spiritual.'* 

He  then  went  to  dress  and  shave  after  this  com- 
placent resolution^  but  was  still  a  good  deal  surprised 
to  find  that  his  hand  shook  so  disagreeably^  and  that 
bis  powerful  system  was  in  a  state  of  such  general  and 
imaccountable  agitation. 

After  he  had  dressed^  and  was  about  to  go  down 
stairs^  Charles  Corbet  came  to  him  to  ask  a  fevour, 
as  he  said. 

^'  Well,  Corbet/^  replied  his  master,  '^  what  is  it?'' 

''  My  father,  sir,'*  proceeded  the  other,  "  wishes  to 
know  if  you  would  have  any  objection  to  his  being 
present  at  Miss  Oourlay's  marriage,  and  if  you  would 
also  aUow  him  to  bring  a  few  firiends,  who,  he  says, 
are  anxious  to  see  the  bride.'' 

'*  No  objection,  Corbet — ^none  in  the  world ;  and 
least  of  all  to  your  fiither.  I  have  found  your  family 
fidthfiil  and  attached  to  my  interests  for  many  along 
year,  and  it  would  be  too  bad  to  refuse  him  such  a 
paltry  request  as  .that.  Tell  him  to  bring  his  firiends 
too,  and  they  may  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  if 
they  wish.  It  was  never  my  intention  that  my 
daughter's  marriage  should  be  a  private  one,  nor 
would  it  now,  were  it  not  for  her  state  of  health. 
Let  your  father's  firiends  and  yours  come,  then, 
Corbet,  and  see  that  you  entertain  them  properly." 
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Corbet  theo  thanked  him,  and  was  about  to  gO| 
when  the  other  said — ''  Corbet  V*  after  whidi  he 
pansed  for  some  time. 

"  Sir  1"  said  Corbet 

''  I  wish  to  ask  your  opinion/^  he  proceeded,  "  as 
to  allowing  my  son  to  be  present  He  himself  wishes 
it,  and  asked  my  consent;  but  as  his  sister  entertains 
such  an  unaccountable  prgudice  against  him,  I  had 
doubts  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  appear  at  alL 
There  are,  also,  as  you  know,  other  reasons/^ 

''  I  don't  see  any  reason,  sir,  that  ought  to  exclude 
him  the  moment  the  marriage  words  are  pronounced. 
I  think,  sir,  with  humility,  that  it  is  not  only  his 
right,  but  his  duty,  to  be  present,  and  that  it  is  a 
very  proper  occasion  for  you  to  acknowledge  him 
opaily/' 

"  It  would  be  a  d — d  good  hit  at  Dunroe,  for, 
between  you  and  me,  Corbet,  I  fear  that  his  heart  is 
fixed  more  upon  the  Gourlay  estates  and  her  huge 
fortune  than  upon  the  girl  herself 

"  If  I  might  advise,  sir,  I  think  he  ought  to  be 
present/' 

"  And  the  moment  the  ceremony  is  over,  be  intro- 
duced to  his  brother-in-law.  A  good  hit  I  shall  do 
it.  Send  word  to  him,  then,  Corbet  As  it  must  be 
done  some  time,  it  may  as  well  be  done  now.  Dunroe 
will  of  course  be  too  much  elated,  as  he  ought  to  b^ 
to  feel  the  blow — or  to  appear  to  feel  it,  at  all  events 
— ^for  decency's  sake,  you  know,  he  must  keep  up 
appearances ;  and  if  it  were  only  on  that  account,  we 
will  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  which  present 
itself.  This  is  another  point  gained.  I  think  I  may 
say  ^  Bravo  V  Corbet :  I  have   managed  everything 
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^kdmirably^  and  accomplished  all  my  purposes  single- 
handed/' 

Charles  Corbet  himself^  deep  and  cunning  as  he 
was^  yet  knew  not  how  much  he  had  been  kept  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  events  of  this  fateful  day.  He  had 
seen  his  £Etther  the  day  before^  as  had  his  sister^  and 
they  both  felt  surprised  at  the  equivocal  singularity 
of  his  manner^  well  and  thoroughly  as  they  imagined 
they  had  known  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  at  his  sugges- 
tion that  the  baronet's  son  had  been  induced  to  ask 
permission  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  and  also 
to  be  then  and  there  acknowledged;  a  fact  which  the 
baronet  either  forgot  or  omitted  to  mention  to 
Corbet.  Anthony  9lso  insisted  that  his  daughter 
should  make  one  of  the  spectators,  under  pain  of 
disclosing  to  Sir  Thomas  the  imposition  that  had  been 
practised  on  him  in  the  person  of  her  son.  Singular 
as  it  may  appear,  this  extraordinary  old  man,  in  the 
instance  before  us,  moved,  by  his  peculiar  knowledge 
and  sagacity,  as  if  he  had  them  on  wires,  almost 
every  person  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  or  whose 
presence  he  considered  necessary  on  the  occasion. 

^'  What  can  he  mean  ?"  said  Charles  to  his  sister. 
''  Surely  he  would  not  be  mad  enough  to  make  Sir 
Thomas's  house  the  place  in  which  to  produce  Lady 
Gourlay's  son,  the  very  individual  who  is  to  strip 
him  of  his  title,  and  your  son  of  all  his  prospects  ?" 

*'  Oh,  no,"  repUed  Ginty,  *'  certainly  not ;  other- 
wise why  have  lent  himself  to  the  carrying  out  of 
our  speculation  with  respect  to  that  boy.  Such  a 
step  would  ruin  him — ^ruin  us  all — ^but  then  it  would 
ruin  the  man  he  hates,  and  that  would  gratify  him, 
I  know.     He  i&  full  of  mystery,  certainly ;  but  as  he 
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will  difldoae  nothing  as  to  hb  movements,  we  must 
just  let  him  have  his  own  way,  as  that  is  the  onlj 
chance  of  managing  Hm" 

Poor  Itx^cy  conld  not  be  said  to  have  awoke  to  a 
morning  of  despair  and  anguish,  because  she  had  not 
alqpt  at  ail  the  night  before.  Having  got  up  and 
dressed  herself  by  the  aid  of  Alice,  she  leaned  on  her 
as  £ur  as  the  boudoir  to  which  allusion  haa  already 
been  made.  On  arriving  there  she  sat  down,  and 
when  her  maid  looked  upon  her  countenance,  she 
became  so  much  alarmed  and  distressed  that  she 
burst  into  tears. 

''  What,  my  darling  mistress,  is  come  over  you  V' 
she  exclaimed.  ''  You  have  always  spoken  to  me 
until  this  unhappy  momin'.  Oh,  you  are  fiEorly  in 
despair  now ;  and  indeed  is  it  any  wonder  ?  I  alwap 
thought,  and  hoped,  and  prayed  that  sometUng 
might  turn  up  to  prevent  this  cursed  maniage.  I 
see,  I  read,  despair  in  your  hce," 

Lucy  raised  her  large  languid  eyes,  and  looked 
upon  her,  but  did  not  speak.  She  gave  a  ghastly 
smile,  but  that  was  all. 

"  Speak  to  me,  dear  Miss  Qourlay,''  excbumed 
the  poor  girl,  with  a  flood  of  tears.  *'  Oh,  only  speak 
to  me,  and  let  me  hear  your  voice  V^ 

Lucy  beckoned  her  to  ait  beside  her,  and  ssid, 
with  difficulty,  that  she  wished  to  wet  her  lips.  The 
girl  knew  by  the  few  words  she  uttered  that  her 
voice  was  gone ;  and  on  looking  more  dosely,  she 
saw  that  her  lips  were  dry  and  parched.  In  a  few 
moments  she  got  her  a  glass  of  water,  a  portion  of 
which  Lucy  drank. 

''  Now,"  said  Alice,  "  that  will  relieve  and  refrcsk 
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you ;  but  oh^  for  God's  sake^  spake  to  me,  and  tell 
me  how  you  feel  1  Miss  Gonrlay,  darKn',  you  are 
in  despair  r' 

Lucy  took  hear  maid's  hand  in  hers,  and  after 
looking  upon  her  with  a  smile  resembling  the  first, 
replied,  "  No,  Alice,  I  will  not  despair,  but  I  feel  that 
I  will  (He,  No,  I  will  not  despair,  Alice.  Short  as 
the  time  is,  God  may  interpose  between  me  and 
misery — ^between  me  and  despair.  But  if  I  am 
mairied  to  this  man,  Ahoe,  my  faith  in  yirtue,  in 
a  good  oonsdenoe,  in  truth,  purity,  and  honour,  my 
fSsiith  in  Pnmdence  itself  will  be  shaken ;  and  then  I 
will  despair  and  die.'' 

"  Oh,  what  do  you  mean,  my  darUn'  Miss  Gourlay  ?" 
exclaimed  her  weeping  maid.     "  Surely  you  couldn't 
think  of  having  a  hand  in  your  own  death?     Oh, 
merciful  father,  see  what  they  have  brought  you  to !" 
"  Ahce,"  said  she,  *'  I  have  spoken  wrongly :  the 
moment  in  which  I  uttered  the  last  expression,  was  a 
weak  one.     No,  I  will  never  doubt  or  distrust  Provi- 
dence ;  and  I  may  die,  Alice,  but  I  will  never  despair." 
"  But  why  talk  about  death,  miss,  so  much  ?" 
"  Because  I  feel  it  lurking  in   my  heart.     My 
physical  strength  will  break  down  under  this  woful 
calamity.     I  am  as  weak  as  an  infant,  and  all  before 
me  is  dark — ^in  this  world  I  mean — but  not,  thank 
God,  in  the  next.     Now  I  cannot  speak  much  more, 
Ahce.      Leave  me  to  my  silence  and  to  my  sorrow." 
The  affectionate  girl,  utterly  overcome,  laid  her 
head  upon  her  bosom  and  wept,  until  Lucy  was 
forced  to  soothe  and  comfort  her  as  well  as  she  could. 
They  then  sat  silent  for  a  time,  the  maid,  however, 
sobbing  and  sighing  bitterly,  whilst  Lucy  only  utterer 
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one  word  in  an  undertone^  and  as  if  altogether  to 
herself-*"  Misery  !  misery  1" 

At  this  moment  her  father  tapped  at  the  door, 
and  on  being  admitted^  ordered  Alice  to  leave  the 
room ;  he  wished  to  have  some  private  conversation^ 
he  said,  with  her  mistress. 

"  Don't  make  it  long,  if  you  plaise,  sir/'  said  die, 
'^  for  my  mistress  wont  be  aquil  to  it.  If  s  more  at 
t^e  point  of  death  than  the  point  of  marriage  she  ib" 

One  stem  look  firom  the  baronet,  however,  silenced 
her  in  a  moment,  and  after  a  glance  of  most  affec- 
tionate interest  at  her  mistress  she  left  the  room. 

"  Lucy,''  said  her  &ther,  after  contemplating  that 
aspect  of  misery  which  could  not  be  concealed,  "  I 
am  not  at  all  pleased  with  this  girlish  and  whining 
appearance.  I  have  done  all  that  man  could  do  to 
meet  your  wishes  and  to  make  you  happy.  I  bave 
become  reconciled  to  your  aunt  for  your  sake.  I  hsTe 
allowed  her  and  Mrs.  Norton — ^Mainwaring,  I  mem 
— to  be  present  at  your  wedding,  that  they  m^ht 
support  and  give  you  confidence.  You  are  about  to 
be  married  to  a  handsome  young  fellow,  only  a  little 
wild,  but  who  will  soon  make  you  a  coimtess.  Now, 
in  God's  name,  what  more  do  you  want  ?" 

''  I  think,"  she  replied,  "  that  I  ought  not  to 
marry  this  man.  I  believe  that  I  stand  justified  in 
the  sight  of  Grod  and  man  in  refusing  to  seal  my 
own  misery.  The  promise  I  made  you,  sir,  was 
given  under  peculiar  circumstances — ^under  terror  of 
your  death.  These  circumstances  are  now  removed, 
and  it  is  croel  to  call  on  me  to  make  a  sacrifice  that 
is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  death.  No,  papa,  I 
will  not   many  this   depraved  man — ^this  common 
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seducer.  I  shall  never  unite  myself  to  him^  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  may.  There  is  a  line 
beyond  which  parental  authority  ought  not  to  go-^ 
you  have  crossed  it/' 

"  Be  it  so,  madam ;  I  shall  see  you  again  in  a 
few  minutes/'  he  replied,  and  immediately  left  the 
room,  his  face  almost  black  with  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment. Lucy  grew  alarmed  at  the  terrible  abrupt- 
ness and  significance  of  his  maimer,  and  began  to 
tremble,  although  she  knew  not  why. 

''  Can  I  violate  my  promise,''  said  she  to  herself, 
*^  after  having  made  it  so  solemnly  ?  And  ought  I 
to  marry  this  man  in  obedience  to  my  &ther?  Alas! 
I  know  not ;  but  may  Heaven  direct  me  for  the  best  I 
If  I  thought  it  would  make  papa  happy — but  his  is  a 
restless  and  ambitious  spirit,  and  how  can  I  be  certain 
of  that  ?     May  Heaven  direct  me  and  guide  me !" 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  her  £a.ther  returned, 
and  taking  out  of  his  pockets  a  pair  of  pistols,  laid 
them  on  the  table. 

*'  Now,  Lucy,"  said  he,  solemnly,  and  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  manner  almost  frantic,  ''  we  will  see  if  you 
cannot  yet  save  your  father's  life,  or  whether  you  will 
prefer  to  have  his  blood  on  your  soul." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  papa,"  said  his  daughter, 
running  to  him,  and  throwing  or  attempting  to  throw 
her  jarms  about  him,  partly,  in  the  moment  of  ex- 
citement, to  embrace,  and  partly  to  restrain  him. 

"Hold  oflF,  madam,"  he  repUed;  "hold  off;  you 
have  made  me  desperate — ^you  have  driven  me  mad. 
Now,  mark  me.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  marry  this 
man ;  but  I  swear  by  all  that  is  sacred,  that  if  you 
disgrace  me — ^if  you  insult  Lord  Dunroe  by  refusing 
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to  be  united  to  him  this  day — ^I  shall  pat  the  oontents 
of  one  or  both  of  these  piatok  throngh  my  brun ;  and 
yon  may  oomfort  yoniself  over  the  corpse  of  a  soidde 
frther,  and  tnm  to  your  brother  for  protection/' 

Either  altematiTe  was  saffidently  dreadful  for  the 
poor  worn  and  wearied  out  girl. 

''  Ohy  papa  V*  she  esolaimedy  again  attempting  to 
throw  her  arms  around  him;  ''pat  these  fearful 
weapons  aside.     I  will  obey  you — ^I  wiU  many  him." 

"  This  day  ?'' 

"  This  day,  P^P^  as  soon  as  my  aunt  and  Mrs. 
Mainwaring  come,  and  I  can  get  myself  dressed/' 

''  Do  so,  then ;  or  if  not,  by  heavens  I  shall  not 
surriTe  your  refusal  five  minutes." 

''  I  willy  papa,"  she  replied,  laying  her  head  upon 
his  breast  and  sobbing;  ''  I  will  many  him ;  but  put 
those  vile  and  dangerous  weapons  away,  and  nerer 
talk  so  again/' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Alice,  who 
had  been  listening,  entered  the  room  in  a  high  and 
towering  passion.  Her  eyes  sparkled;  her  completion 
was  scarlet  with  rage;  her  little  hands  were  most 
heroically  denehed ;  and,  altogether,  the  very  excite- 
ment in  which  she  presented  herself,  joined  to  a  good 
bee  and  fine  figure,  made  her  look  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  handsome. 

''  How,  madam,"  exclaimed  the  baronet,  ''  what 
brings  you  here?     Withdraw  instantly/' 

*'  How  yourself,  sir,"  she  replied,  walking  up  and 
looking  him  fsarlessly  in  the  face;  ''none  of  your 
'how  madams'  to  me  any  more;  as  there's  neitiier 
man  nor  woman  to  interfere  here  I  must  only  do  it 
myself." 
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^  Leave  the  room^  you  brazen  jade  P'  shouted  the 
baronet ;  ''  leave  the  room,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you/^ 
'^  Devil  a  one  toe  1^11  lave  it.  It  wasn't  for  that 
I  came  here,  but  to  tell  yon  that  yon  are  a  tyrant 
and  a  murdherer,  a  mane  old  schamer,  that  would 
marry  your  daughter  to  a  common  swindler  and 
reprobate,  because  he's  a  lord.  But  here  I  stand,  the 
woman  that  will  prevent  this  marriage,  if  there  wasn't 
another  &ymale  from  hell  to  BaDyshanny." 

"  Alice  1"  exclaimed  Lucy,  ^'for  Heaven's  sake  what 
do  you  mean? — ^what  awful  language  is  this?  You 
foi^et  yourself/^ 

"  That  may  be,  miss,  but,  by  the  life  in  my  body,  I 
wont  forget  you.  A  ring'  wont  go  on  you  to  that 
titled  scamp  so  long  as  I  have  a  drop  of  manly  blood 
in  my  veins — devil  a  ring !" 

Amazement  almost  superseded  indignation  on  the 
part  of  the  baronet,  who  unconsciously  exclaimed — 
"A  ring!" 

• "  No— pursuin'  to  the  ring  I"  she  replied,  accom- 
panying the  words  with  what  was  intended  to  be  a 
feai^ul  blow  of  her  little  clenched  hand  upon  the  table. 
"  Let  me  go,  Lucy,"  said  her  father,  "  till  I  put 
the  termagant  out  of  the  room." 

''Yes,  let  him  go,  miss,"  replied  Alley;  "let  us 
see  what  he'll  do.  Here  I  stand,  now,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, approaching  him ;  ^  and  if  you  offer  to  lift  a 
hand  to  me,  I'll  lave  ten  of  as  good  marks  in  your 
fnce  as  ever  a  woman  left  since  the  creation — come, 
now. — ^Am  I  afeard  of  you?"  And  as  she  spoke 
she  approached  him  still  more  nearly,  with  both  her 
hands  dose  to  his  face,  her  fingers  spread  out  and 
half-clenched,  reminding  one  of  a  hawk's  talons. 
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"  Alioe/'  said  Lucy,  ''this  is  shoddng;  if  yoa  loTe 
me,  leave  the  room/' 

^Lo?e  jou,  miss/'  replied    the    indignant  but 
fidthfol  girl,  bursting  into  bitter  tears ;  ''  love  your— 
merciful  Heaven,  wouldn't  I  give  my  life  for  you  !— 
who  that  knows  you  doesn't  love  you ;  and  if  s  for 
that  reason  that  I  don't  wish  to  see  you  murdhered— 
nor  wont.     Come^  nr,  you  must  let  her  out  of  this 
marriage.     If  11  be  no  go,  I  tell  you.     I  wont  suffer 
it  so  long  as  I've  strength  and  life.    I'll  dash  mjself 
between  them.     I'll  make  the  old  clergyman  skip  if 
he  attempts  it ;  ay,  and  what's  more,  I'll  see  Dandy 
Dulcimer,  and  we'll  collect  a  &ction." 

''  Do  not  hold  me,  Lucy,"  said  her  father ;  "  I  must 
certainly  put  her  out  of  the  room." 

''  Don't,  papa,"  replied  Lucy^  restraining  him  from 
laying  hands  upon  her,  "  don't,  fur  the  sake  of  honour 
and  manhood.  Alice,  for  Heaven's  sake!  if  you  love 
me,  as  I  said,  and  I  now  add,  if  you  respect  me,  leave 
the  room.     You  will  provoke  papa  past  endurance. 

''Not  a  single  toe,  miss,  'till  he  promises  to  let 
you  out  o'  this  match.  Oh,  my  good  man,"  she 
said,  addressing  the  struggling  baronet,  "  if  you're 
for  fighting,  here  I  am  for  you;  or  wait,"  she  added, 
whipping  up  one  of  the  pistols. — "Come  now,  if 
you're  a  man ;  take  your  ground  there.  Now  I  can 
meet  you  on  equal  terms ;  get  to  the  comer  there, 
the  distance  is  short  enough ;  but  no  matther,  you're 
a  good  mark.  Come,  now,  don't  think  I'm  the  bit  of 
goods  to  be  afeard  o'  you — ^if  s  not  the  first  jewel  I've 
seen  in  my  time;  and  remember  that  my  name  is 
Mahon" — ^and  she  posted  herself  in  the  comer,  as  if  to 
take  her  ground.     "  Come,  now,"  she  repeated,  "you 
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called  me  a  '  brazen  jade'  a  while  ago,  and  I  demand 
satisfaction.'' 

**  Alice/'  said  Lucy,  "  you  will  injure  yourself  or 
others,  if  you  do  not  lay  that  dangerous  weapon 
down.  For  God's  sake,  Alice,  lay  it  aside— it  is 
loaded." 

''Divil  a  bit  o'  danger,  miss,"  replied  the  indig* 
nant  heroine.  "  I  know  more  about  fire-arms  than 
you  think ;  my  brothers  used  to  have  them  to  protect 
the  house.  I'll  soon  see,  at  any  rate,  whether  if  s 
loaded  or  not." 

While  speaking,  she  whipped  out  the  ramrod,  and 
making  the  experiment,  found  that  it  was  empty. 

''  Ah,"  she  exclaimed,  ''  you  desateful  old  tyrant ; 
and  so  you  came  down  blusterin'  and  bullyin',  and 
frightenin'  your  child  into  compliance  with  a  pair  of 
empty  pistols  I  By  the  life  in  my  body,  if  I  had  you 
in  Ballymacruiskeen,  I'd  post  you." 

''  Papa,"  said  Lucy,  "  you  must  excuse  this — ^it  ia 
the  excess  of  her  affection  for  me.  Dear  Alice," 
she  said,  addressing  her,  and  for  a  moment  foi^tting 
her  weakness,  "  come  with  me ;  I  cannot,  and  will 
not,  bear  this ;  come  with  me  out  of  the  room." 

"  Very  well;  I'll  go  to  plaise  you,  miss ;  but  I've 
made  up  my  mind  that  this  marriage  mustn't  take 
place.  Just  think  of  it,"  she  added,  turning  to  her 
master ;  "  if  you  force  her  to  marry  this  scamp  of  a 
lord,  the  girl  has  sense,  and  spirit,  and  common 
decency,  and  of  course  she'll  run  away  from  him; 
after  that  it  wont  be  hard  to  guess  who  she'll  run  to 
— then  there'll  be  a  con.  crim.  about  it,  and  it'll  go  to 
the  lawyers,  and  from  the  lawyers  it'll  go  to  the 
devil,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it ;  and  all  because 
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you're  a  ooarse^minded  tyrant^  unworthy  of  haTing 
such  a  daughter.  Oh^  you  needn^t  shake  your  hand 
at  me.  You  refused  to  give  me  satis&ction^  and  I'd 
now  soom  to  notice  you.  Remember  I  cowed  you, 
and  for  that  reason  never  pretend  to  be  a  gentleman 
afther  this." 

Lucy  then  led  her  out  of  the  room^  which  she 
left^  after  turning  upon  her  master  a  look  of  the 
proudest  and  fiercest  defiance^  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  sovereign  contempt. 

*^  Lucy/'  said  her  father^  '^  is  not  this  a  fine  speeimen 
of  a  maid  to  have  in  personal  attendance  upon 
you?'* 

''  I  do  not  defend  her  conduct  now^  sir/'  she 
replied;  ''but  I  cannot  overlook  her  affection,  her 
truth,  her  attachment  to  me,  nor  the  many  other 
virtues  which  I  know  she  possesses.  She  is  some- 
what singular,  I  grant,  and  a  bit  of  a  character,  and 
I  could  wish  that  her  manners  were  somewhat  less 
plain  \  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  fine  lady  with  her  mistress,  although  she  is 
not  without  some  harmless  vanity;  neither  is  she 
frivolous,  giddy,  nor  deceitful ;  and  whatever  fiuilta 
there  may  be,  papa,  in  her  head,  there  are  none  in  her 
heart.  It  is  affectionate,  faithftil,  and  disinterested. 
Indeed,  whilst  I  live  I  shall  look  upon  her  as  my 
friend/' 

''  I  am  determined,  however,  she  shall  not  be  long 
under  my  roof,  nor  in  your  service;  her  conduct  just 
now  has  settled  that  point :  but  putting  her  out  of 
the  question,  I  trust  we  understand  each  other,  and 
that  you  are  prepared  to  make  your  father's  heart 
happy.     No  more  objections?" 

''  No,  sir;  I  have  said  so," 
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'^  You  will  go  through  the  ceremony  with  a  good 
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''  I  cannot  promise  that^  sir ;  but  I  shall  go 
tiuongh  the  ceremony/' 

^'YeSy  but  you  must  do  it  without  offence  to 
JDunroe,  and  with  as  little  appearance  of  reluctance 
as  possible/' 

'^  I  haye  no  desire  to  draw  a  painful  attention  to 
my  self,  papa ;  but  you  will  please  to  recollect  that  I 
liave  all  my  horror^  all  my  detestation  of  this  match 
to  contend  with ;  and^  I  may  add,  my  physical  weak* 
nesB^  and  the  natural  timidity  of  woman.  I  shall, 
however,  go  through  the  ceremony,  provided  nature 
and  reason  do  not  fail  me.'' 

''  Well,  Lucy,  of  course  you  will  do  the  best  you 
can.  I  must  go  now,  for  I've  many  things  to  think 
of.  Your  dresses  are  admirable,  and  your  trousseau, 
oonsidenng  the  short  time  Dunroe  had,  is  really  superb. 
Shake  hands,  my  dear  Lucy;  you  know  I  will  soon 
lose  you," 

Lucy,  whose  heart  was  affection  itself,  threw  herself 
into  his  arms,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  grief — 

'^  Yes,  papa,  I  feel  that  you  will ;  and,  perhaps, 
when  I  am  gone,  you  will  say,  with  sorrow,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  Lucy  to  be 
happy  her  own  way." 

''Come,  now,  you  foolish,  naughty  girl,"  he  ex» 
clatmed,  affectionately,  ''  be  good — ^be  good."  And 
as  he  spoke,  he  kissed  her,  pressed  her  hand  tenderly, 
and  then  left  the  room. 

''Alasl"  exclaimed  Lucy,  still  in  tears,  ''how 
happy  might  we  have  been,  had  this  ambition  for  my 
exaltation  not  existed  in  my  father's  heart  1" 

If  Lucy  rose  with  a  depressed  spirit  on  that  mon 
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of  aoiTOW^  80  did  not  Lord  Dumoe.  This  young 
1^  fiilfie  and  insincere  in  eyeiytliing,  liad  sac- 
in  inducing  his  sister  to  act  as  brideamaid, 
Sa-  Thomas  having  asked  her  consent  as  a  pononal 
tiMiplimrnt  to  himself  and  his  daughter.  She  was 
irid  by  her  brother  that  young  Roberts  would  act  in  an 
iBalogous  capacity  to  him ;  and  this  he  held  out  as  an 
■duoement  to  her,  having  observed  something  like  an 
ittachment  between  her  and  the  young  Ensign.  Not 
diat  he  at  all  approved  of  this  growing  predilection, 
fiir  though  strongly  imbued  with  all  the  senseless  and 
absurd  prejudices  against  humble  birth  which  disgrace 
aristocratic  life  and  feehng,  he  was  base  enough  to 
overrule  his  own  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  endea- 
vour, by  this  unworthy  play  upon  his  sister's  feelingB, 
to  prevail  upon  her  to  do  an  act  that  would  throw  her 
into  his  sodety,  and  which,  under  any  other  ciicam- 
stancesy  he  would  have  opposed.  He  desired  her,  at 
the  same  time,  not  to  mention  the  £ebct  to  their 
father,  who,  he  said,  entertained  a  strong  prejudice 
against  upstarts,  and  was,  besides,  indisposed  to  the 
marriage,  in  consequence  of  Sir  Thomas  Oouriay's 
doubtful  reputation  as  r^arding  the  disappearance  of 
his  bather's  heir.  In  consequence  of  these  represen- 
tations. Lady  Emily  not  only  consented  to  act  as 
bridesmaid ;  but  also  to  keep  her  knowledge  of  the 
forthcoming  marriage  a  secret  from  her  &ther. 

At  breakfut  that  morning  Dtmroe  was  uncom* 
monly  dieerful.  Norton,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
rather  depressed,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
partake  of  the  gay  and  eiuberant  spirit  of  mirtb  and 
buoyancy  which  animated  Dunroe. 

''  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you,  Norton?'^ 
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said  his  lordship.  "  You  seem  rather  annoyed  that  I 
am  going  to  marry  a  d d  lovely  girl  with  an  im- 
mense fortune !  With  both  you  know  very  well  that 
I  can  manage  without  either  the  Cullamore  title  or 
property.  The  Gourlay  property  is  as  good^  if  not 
better.  Come^  then^  cheer  up ;  if  the  agency  of  the 
Cullamore  property  is  gone^  we  shall  have  that  on  the 
Oourlay  side  to  look  to.'' 

"  Dunroe^  my  dear  fellow/'  replied  Norton,  '^I  am 
thinking  of  nothing  so  selfish.  That  which  distresses 
me,  is,  that  I  will  lose  my  friend.  This  Miss  Gourlay 
is^  they  say,  so  confoundedly  virtuous,  that  I  dare  say 
she  will  fdlow  no  honest  fellow,  who  doesn't  carry  a 
Bible  and  Prayer-book  in  his  pocket,  and  quote  Scrip- 
ture in  conversation,  to  associate  with  you." 

'^'Nonsense,  man,"  replied  Dunroe ;  "  I  have  sati^ 
fied  you  on  that  point  before.  But,  I  say,  Norton,  is 
not  this  a  great  bite  on  the  baronet,  especially  as  he 
considers  himself  a  knowing  one  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  grant  you,  a  great  bite,  no  doubt ;  but 
at  the   same,  I  rather  guess  you   may  thank   me 
for  the  possession  of  Miss  Gourlay,  and  the  property 
which  will  go  along  with  her." 
"  As  how,  Norton  ?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  remember  the  anonymous  note 
irhich  I  wrote  to  the  baronet,  when  I  was  over  in 
Publin  to  get  the  horse  changed.  He  was  then  at 
Bed  Hall.  I  am  certain  that  were  it  not  for  that 
hint,  there  would  have  been  an  elopement.  You 
know  it  was  the  fellow  who  shot  you,  that  was  then 
in  her  neighbourhood,  and  he  is  at  present  in  town. 
I  opened  the  baronet's  eyes,  at  all  events." 

"  Faith,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Norton,  althougl 
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know  ycm  do  me  in  mon^  matters  now  and  then, 
atill  I  betieye  yon  to  be  a  faithful  fdlow.  In  fiicty 
yon  owe  me  more  than  yon  are  aware  of.  Tou  knofv 
not  how  I  hare  resisted  the  respectable  old  boU&«> 
man's  wishes  to  send  yon  adrift  as  an  impostor  and 
cheat.  I  held  firm^  however^  and  told  him  I  ooald 
never  with  honour  abandon  my  friend.'' 

'^  Many  thanks,  Dunroe ;  but  I  really  must  assy 
that  I  am  neidier  an  impostor  nor  a  cheat ;  and  that 
if  ever  man  was  trae  friend  and  fidthful  to  man,  I 
am  that  friend  to  your  lordship;  not,  God  knows, 
because  you  are  a  lord,  but  because  you  are  a  fiir 

better  thing — a  regular  trump.     A  cheat !     D n 

it/'  said  he,  clapping  his  hand  over  his  ^es,  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion,  '^  isn't  my  name  Noiton?  and  am 
I  not  your  friend  ?" ' 

At  this  moment  a  servant  came  in,  and  handed  Lord 
Dunroe  a  note,  which  he  was  about  to  throw  to  Norton, 
who  generally  acted  as  a  kind  of  secretary  to  him; 
but  observing  the  depth  and  sincerity,  and  also  the 
modesty  of  his  feeUngs,  he  thought  it  indelicate  to 
trouble  him  with  it  just  then.  Break&st  was  now 
over,  and  Dunroe  throwing  himself  back  in  an  ann- 
chair,  opened  the  letter — ^read  it — ^then  another  that 
was  contained  in  it ;  after  which  he  rose  up,  and  tra- 
versed the  room  with  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  He 
then  approached  Norton,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that 
might  be  said  to  have  been  made  up  of  heat  and  cold 
—"What  disturbs  you  ?" 

Norton  winked  both  eyes,  did  the  pathetic  a  bit, 
then  pulled  out  his  pocket  handkerchief,  and  blew 
his  nose  up  to  a  point  little  short  of  distress  itsdfl 
In  the  meantime^  Dunroe  suddenly  left  the  room 
without  Norton's  knowledge^  who  replied,  however,  to 
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the  last  question,  under  the  impreasion  that  his  lord- 
ship was  present. 

"  Ah^  my  dear  Dunroe,  the  loss  of  a  true  friend  is 
a  serious  thing  in  a  world  like  this^  where  so  many 
cheats  and  impostors  are  going.'' 

To  this,  however,  he  received  no  reply }  and  on 
looking  round,  and  finding  that  his  dupe  had  gone 
outj  he  said — 

"  D n  the  fellow — ^he  has  cut  me  short.  I  was 

acting  friendship  to  the  life,  and  now  he  has  disap- 
peared.  However,  I  will  resume  it  when  I  hear  his 
foot  on  the  return.  His  hat  is  there,  and  I  know  he 
will  come  back  for  it." 

Nearly  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  during  which  he 
was  making  the  ham  and  chicken  disappear,  when,  on 
hearing  a  foot  which  lie  took  for  granted  must  be  that 
of  his  lordship,  he  once  more  threw  himself  into  his 
former  attitude,  and  putting  the  handkerchief  again 
to  his  eyes,  exclaimed — 

"  No,  my  lord.     A  cheat !     D n  it,  isn't  my 

name  Norton  ?  and  am  I  not  your  friend  ?" 

^'  Why,  upon  my  soul,  Barney,  you  used  of  ould  to 
bring  out  only  one  lie  at  a  time,  but  now  you  give 
them  in  pairs.  '  Isn't  my  name  Norton  ?'  says  you. 
I  kept  the  saicret  bekaise  you  never  meddled  with 
Lord  Cullamore  or  Lady  Emily,  or  attempted  your 
tricks  on  them,  and  for  that  raison  you  ought  to 
thank  me.  Here's  a  note  from  Lord  Dunroe,  who 
looks  as  black  as  midnight." 

*..  '^  What !  a  note  from  Dunroe  1"  exclaimed  Norton. 
'^Why,  he  only  left  me  this  minute !  What  the  devil 
can  this  mean  ?" 

He  opened  the  note,  and  read,  to  his  dismay  and 
astonishment,  as  follows  :•— 
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"Infiunoos  and  treacherous  sooimdrely — ^I  bare 
this  moment  received  your  letter  to  Mr.  Spdmaa, 
enclosed  by  that  gentleman  to  me^  in  which  you  offer^ 
for  a  certain  sum,  to  betray  me,  by  placing  in  the 
hands  of  my  enemies  the  very  documents  you  pre- 
tended to  have  destroyed.  I  now  know  the  viper  I  have 
cherished — ^b^one.  You  are  a  cheat,  an  impostor, 
and  a  villain,  whose  name  is  not  Norton,  but  Bryan, 
once  a  horse-jockey  on  the  Curragh,  and  obliged  to 
fly  the  countiy  for  swindling  and  dishon^ty.  Remove 
your  things  instantly;  but  that  shall  not  prevent  me 
from  tracing  you  and  handing  you  over  to  justice  for 
your  knavery  and  fraud.  Dunroe.'^ 
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All  right!  Morty — all  right P'  exclaimed  Norton; 
d — ^n  me,  but  Dunroe  is  too  generous.  You  know 
he  is  going  to  be  married  to-day.  Was  that  Roberts 
who  went  up  stairs  t" 

"  It  was  the  young  officer,  if  that's  his  name," 
replied  Morty. 

"  All  right !  Morty;  he's  to  be  groomsman — ^that 
will  do;  this  requires  no  answer.  The  generous 
fellow  has  made  me  a  present  on  his  wedding-day. 
That  will  do,  Morty ;  you  may  go.'' 

"  All's  discovered,"  he  exclaimed,  when  Morty  was 
gone;  ''however,  it's  not  too  late:  I  shall  give  him  a 
Boland  for  his  Oliver  before  we  part.  It  will  be  no 
harm  to  give  the  respectable  old  nobleman  a  hint  of 
what's  going  on,  at  any  rate.  This  discoveiy,  however, 
wont  signify,  for  I  know  Punro^  The  poor  fool  has  no 
self-reliance:  but  if  left  to  himself  ^-ould  die.  He  pos- 
sesses no  manly  spirit  of  independent  will,  no  firmness, 
no  fixed  principle*— he  is,  in  feet,  a  noun  adjective;,  and 
cannot  stand  alone.     Depraved  in  his  appetites  and 
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habits  of  life^  lie  caHnot  live  withoat  some  hanger-on 
to  enjoy  his  freaks  of  silly  and  senseless  profligacy, 
who  can  praise  and  kugh  at  him,  and  who  will  act 
at  once  as  his  butt,  his  bully,  his  pander,  and  his 
fiiend ;  four  capacities  in  which  I  have  served  him — 
at  his  own  expense,  be  it  said.  No ;  my  ascendancy 
oyer  him  has  been  tck>  long  established,  and  I  know 
that,  like  a  prime  minister  who  has  been  hastily  dis« 
missed,  I  shall  be»ultimately  recalled.  And  yet  he  is 
not  without  gleams  of  sense,  is  occasionally  sprightly, 
and  has  perceptions  of  principle  that  might  have 
made  him  a  man — ^an  individual  being;  but  now, 
having  neither  firmness,  resolution  to  carry  out  a 
good  purpose,  nor  self-respect,  he  is  a  miserable  and 
wretched  cipher,  whose  -whole  value  depends  on  the 
figure  that  is  next  him.  Yes,  I  know — I  feel  he  will 
recal  me  to  his  councils.'' 

At  length  the  hour  of  half-past  eleven  arrived,  and 
in  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay's  drawing-room  were  assembled 
all  those  who  had  been  asked  to  be  present,  or  to  take 
the  usual  part  in  the  marriage  ceremony.  Dr.  Sombre, 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  had  just  arrived,  and 
having  entered  the  drawing-room,  made  a  bow  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  bishop.  He  was  pretty 
well  advanced  in  years,  excessively  stupid,  and  pos- 
sessed so  vile  a  memory  for  faces,  that  he  was  seldom 
able  to  recognise  his  own  guests,  if  he  happened  to 
meet  them  in  the  streets  on  the  following  day.  He 
was  an  expectant  for  preferment  in  the  church,  and 
if  the  gift  of  a  good  appetite  were  a  successful  recom- 
mendation for  a  mitre,  as  that  of  a  strong  head  has 
been  before  now,  no  man  was  better  entitled  to  wear 
it.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  good  man,  who  expected 

VOL.    III.  N 
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to  partake  of  an  ezcdlent  dSje4ner,  §At  tiiat  it  was  a 
portiaii  of  his  duty  to  give  a  word  or  two  of  adidoe  to 
the  young  coaple  upon  the  solemn  and  important 
duties  into  the  discharge  of  whidi  tiiey  were  about  to 
enter.  Accordingly,  looking  round  the  room,  he  saw 
Mr.  Roberts  and  Lady  Emily  engaged,  at  a  window^ 
in  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  such  a  conTersaticm  as 
might  naturally  take  place  between  parties  about  to 
be  united.  Lucy  had  not  yet  made  her  appearance, 
but  Dunroe  was  present,  and  on  seeing  the  Rev. 
Doctor  join  tiiem,  was  not  at  all  sorry  at  the  inter- 
ruption. This  word  of  advice,  by  the  way,  was  a 
stereotyped  commodity  with  the  Doctor,  who  had  not 
married  a  couple  for  the  last  thirty  years,  without 
palming  it  on  them  as  an  extempore  piece  of  admo* 
nition  arising  firom  that  particular  occasion.  Hie 
worthy  man  was,  indeed,  the  better  qualified  to  give 
it,  having  never  been  married  himself,  and  mighty 
therefore,  be  considered  as  perfectly  free  horn  prqu- 
dices  affecting  eith^  party  upon  the  subject. 

'^  You,  my  dear  children,  are  the  parties  about  to 
be  united?''  said  he,  addressing  Roberts  and  Lady 
Emily,  with  a  bow  that  had  in  it  a  strong  professional 
iniiendo,  but  of  what  nature  was  yet  to  be  learned. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Rob^s,  who  at  once  perceived 
the  good  man's  mistake,  and  was  determined  to  carry 
out  whatever  jest  might  arise  from  it. 

'^Oh  no,  sir,''  replied  Lady  Emily,  blushing 
deeply ;  "  we  are  not  the  parties." 
.  "Because,"  proceeded  the  Doctor,  ''I  think  I 
could  not  do  better  than  give  you,  while  together,  a 
few  words — just  a  little  homily,  as  it  were — ^npon  tiie 
nature  of  the  duties  into  which  you  are  about  to  enter/' 
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Oil,  but  I  have  told  jon"  replied  Lady  Emily^ 
again^  "  that  vre  are  not  the  parties^  Dr.  Sombre/' 

''  Nerer  mind  her^  Doctor/'  said  Roberts^  assum- 
ingy  with  becoming  gravity,  the  character  of  the 
intended  faosband:  ''the  Doctor,  my  dear,  knows 
hmnan  natore  too  well  not  to  make  allowances  for 
tlie  timidity  peculiar  to  your  situation.  Come,  my 
love,  be  finn,  and  let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say.'' 

"Yes,"  rephed  the  Doctor,  "I  can  understand 
tliat ;  I  knew  I  was  right :  and  aU  you  want  now  is 
tlie  ceremony  to  make  you  man  and  wife." 

"  Indisputable,  Doctor ;  nothing  can  be  more  true. 
These  words  might  almost  appear  as  an  appendix  to 
the  GospeL" 

"  Well,   my   children,"   proceeded    the    Doctor, 

"  listen — ^Marriage  may  be  divided " 

"  I  thought  it  was  rather  a  union.  Doctor." 
''  So  it  is,  child,"  replied  the  Doctor,  in  the  most 
matter   of  fact  spirit;    ''but  you  know  that  even 
Unions  can  be  divided.    When  I  was  inducted  to  the 

Union  of  BaUycomeasy  and  Ballyoomsharp,  I ^" 

"  But,  Doctor,"  said  Roberts, "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
I  have  interrupted  you.  Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  proceed ;  my  fair  partner,  here,  is  very  anxious  to 
hear  your  Kttle  homily — ^are  you  not,  my  love  ?" 

Lady  Emily  was  certainly  pressed  rather  severely  to 
maintala  her  gravity — ^in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  she  was 
unable  to  reply,  Roberts's  composure  being  admirable. 
"  Well,"  resumed  the  Doctor,  "  as  I  was  saying — 

Marriage  may  be  divided  into  three  heads " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  make  it  only  two,  if  possible, 
my  dear  Doctor,"  said  Roberts ;  "  the  appearance  of 
It  third  head  is  rather  tmcomfortable,  I  think." 

n2 
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— ''Into  three  heads — first,  its  duties;  next,  its 
rights ;   and  lastly,  its  tribulations/' 

The  Doctor,  we  may  observe,  was  in  general  very 
unlucky  in  the  reception  which  fell  to  the  share  of  his 
little  homily — the  fact  being  with  it  as  with  its  sub- 
ject in  actual  life,  that  his  audience,  however  they 
might  feel  upon  its  rights  and  duties,  were  vay 
anxious  to  avoid  its  tribulations  in  any  sense,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  the  reverend  bachelor  himself  was  left  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Such  was  his  fate  here ;  for  at  this 
moment  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  entered  the  drawmg- 
room,  and  approaching  Lady  Emily,  said — "I  have 
to  apologize  to  you.  Lady  Emily,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
I  who  am  to  blame  for  Miss  Gourlay's  not  having 
seen  you  sooner.  On  a  subject  of  such  importance, 
it  is  natural  that  a  father  should  have  some  private 
conversation  with  her,  and  indeed  this  was  the  case; 
allow  me  now  to  conduct  you  to  her." 

"  There  is  no  apology  whatsoever  necessary.  Sir 
Thomas,"  replied  her  ladyship,  taking  his  arm,  and 
casting  a  rapid  but  precious  glance  at  Roberts.  As 
they  went  up  stairs,  the  baronet  said,  in  a  voice  of 
great  anxiety — 

"  You  will  oblige  me.  Lady  Emily,  by  keeping  her 
from  the  looking-glass  as  much  as  possible.  I  have 
got  her  maid — who,  although  rather  plain  in  her 
manners,  has  excellent  taste  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  toilette — I  have  got  her  to  say,  while  dressing 
her,  that  it  is  not  considered  lucky  for  a  bride  to  see 
herself  in  a  looking-glass  on  the  day  of  her  marriage.'* 

''  But  why  should  she  not.  Sir  Thomas  V*  asked 
the  innocent  and  lovely  girl :  ^'  if  ever  a  lady  should 
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<M)Eiisult  her  glass^  it  is  surely  upon  such  an  occasion 
as  this/' 

"  I  grant  it/'  he  replied ;  "  but  then  her  paleness — 
is — is — ^her  looks  altogether  are  so — ^in  fact,  you  may 
understand  me^  Lady  Emily — she  is^  in  consequence 
of  her  very  dehcate  health — ^in  consequence  of  thiU,  I 
^say^  she  is  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  living  being — ^in 
complexion  I  mean.  And  now^  my  dear  Lady  Emily, 
ifill  you  hurry  her ;  I  am  anxious — that  is  to  say,  we 
aU  are — ^to  have  the  ceremony  over  as  soon  as  it  pos- 
sibly can.     She  will  then  feel  better,  of  course.'' 

Dr.  Sombre,  seeing  that  one  of  the  necessary 
audience  to  his  Uttle  homily  had  disappeared,  seemed 
rather  disappointed,  but  addressed  himself  to  Boberts 
upon  a  very  different  subject. 

"  I  dare  say,'^  said  he,  '^  we  shall  have  a  very 
capital  d6je4ner  to-day." 

Boberts  was  startled  at  the  rapid  and  carnal  nature 
of  the  transition  in  such  a  reverend-looking  old  gentle- 
man; but  as  the  poor  Doctor  had  sustained  a  disap- 
pointment on  the  subject  of  the  hoinily,  he  was 
determined  to  afford  him  some  comfort  on  this. 

''  I  understand,"  said  he,  ^'  from  the  best  authority, 
that  nothing  like  it  has  been  seen  for  years  in  the  city. 
Several  of  the  nobiUty  and  gentry  have  privately 
soHdted  Sir  Thomas  for  copies  of  the  bill  of  fare." 

"  That  is  all  right,"  replied  the  Doctor— '^  that  is 
all  excellent,  my  good  young  friend.  Who  is  that 
large  gentleman  who  has  just  come  in  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  Boberts,  astonished,  '^  that  is 
Sir  Thomas  Oourlay  himself." 

''  Bless  me,  and  so  it  is,"  repUed  the  Doctor ;  '^  he 
is  getting  very  fiat— eh? — ^Ay,  all  right,  and  will 
make  excellent  eating  if  the  cooking  be  good." 
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Boberts  saw  at  once  what  the  worthy  Doctor 
thinking  of^  and  lesolyed  to  suggest  some  other  topic, 
if  it  were  only  to  ponish  him  for  bestowing  sndi 
attention  npon  a  subject  so  mnch  at  Taiianoe  widi 
thoughts  that  ought  to  occupy  the  mind  of  a  nrniintw 
of  God. 

"  I  have  heard.  Doctor,  that  you  are  a  badielor^^ 
said  he.  ''  How  did  it  happen,  piay.  Hat  you  tept 
aloof  finom  marriage?*' 

The  Doctor,  who  had  been  oontemjdating  his  own 
exploits  at  the  difeiner,  now  tiiat  Boberts  had  meB- 
tioned  marrii^,  took  it  for  granted  that  he  wanted 
him  to  proceed  with  his  homily,  and  tried  to  remembor 
where  he  had  left  off. 

"  Oh  yes,''  said  he,  ''  about  marriage ;  I  stopped 
at  its  tribulations.  I  think  I  had  got  oyer  its  rights 
and  duties,  but  I  stopped  at  its  tribulations — yes^  its 
tribulations.  Very  well,  my  dear  firiend,''  he  pro- 
ceeded, taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  leading  him 
over  to  a  comer,  ''accompany  me,  and  you  shaD 
enter  them  now.     Where  is  the  young  lady?" 

''  She  win  be  here  by  and  by,"  replied  Boborti; 
'^I  think  yon  had  better  wait  till  she  cornea." 

The  Doctor  paused  tor  some  time,  and  fdlowing 
up  the  idea  of  thed^K^tiMr,  said — ^''I  am  fond  cf  wild 
fowl  now." 

<«0h,  fie, Doctor,"  replied  the  Ens^n;  "Ididnot 
imagine  that  so  grave  a  personage  as  yon  are  codd 
be  fond  of  anything  wild." 

^'Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  Doctor,  ''ever  while  yoa 
live  prefer  the  wild  to  the  tame ;  every  one,  sir,"  he 
added,  taking  the  otJier  by  the  button,  "that  knows 
what's  what,  in  that  rcvpect,  does  it  WeD,  but 
about  the  tribulations." 
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As  usnal  the  Doctor  was  doomed  to  be  left  in 
tliem,  for  just  as  he  spoke  the  doors  were  thrown 
more  widely  open,  and  Lucy,  leaning  upon,  or  rathor 
mppozted  by,  her  aunt  and  Lady  Emily,  accompanied 
hy  Mrs.  Mainwanng,  entered  the  room.  Her  father 
liad  been  in  dose  conversation  with  Dunroe ;  but  not 
all  his  ^orts  at  self-possession  and  calmness  could 
fsevent  his  agitatkm  and  anxiety  from  being  visible. 
His  eye  was  imsettled  and  blood-shot ;  his  manner 
uneaqr,  and  his  whcde  bearing  indicative  of  hope, 
ecstasy,  apprehension,  and  doubt,  all  flitting  across 
each  other  like  clouds  in  a  sky  troubled  by  adverse 
cuneuts,  but  eadi  and  aU  telling  a  tale  of  the  tumult 
whieh  was  going  on  within  him. 

Yes,  Lucy  was  there,  but  alas  the  day,  what  a 
wofiil  sight  did  she  present  to  the  spectators.  The 
moment  die  had  come  down,  the  servants  and  all 
those  who  had  obtained  permission  to  be  present  at 
the  eeremony,  now  entered  the  lai^  drawing-room  to 
witness  it.  Tom  Oourlay  entered  a  little  after  his 
sister,  followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  old  Anthony, 
aeoompanied  by  Fenton,  who  leant  upon  him,  and 
was  provided  with  an  arm-chair  in  a  remote  comer  of 
the  room.  After  them  came  Charles  Corbet  and  his 
sister,  Qinty  Cooper,  togetbor  with  old  Sam  Boberts, 
and  the  man  named  Skipton,  with  whom  the  reader 
has  already  been  made  acquainted. 

But  how  shall  we  describe  the  bride — ^the  wretched 
heart-boroken  victim  of  an  ambition  that  was  as  sense* 
less  as  it  was  inhuman?  It  was  impossible  for  one 
moment  to  ^ance  at  her  without  percdvin^  that  the 
stamp  of  death,  misery,  and  despair,  was  upon  her ; 
and  yet,  de^pte  of  all  this,  she  carried  with  her  and 
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around  her  a  strange  charm,  an  atmosphere  of  grace, 
elegance,  and  beauty,  of  majestic  virtue,  of  innate 
greatness  of  mind,  of  wonderful  truth,  and  such 
transparent  purity  of  heart  and  thought,  that  when 
she  entered  the  room  all  the  noise  and  chat  and 
laughter  were  instantly  hushed,  and  a  sense  of  solemn 
awe,  as  if  there  were  more  than  a  marriage  here, 
came  over  all  present.  Nay,  more.  We  shall  not 
pretend  to  trace  the  cause  and  origin  of  this  extraor- 
dinary sensation.  Originate  as  it  may,  it  told  a 
powerful  and  startling  tale  to  her  father's  heart;  hat 
in  truth  she  had  not  been  half  a  minute  in  £he  room 
when,  such  was  the  dignified  but  silent  majesty  of 
her  sorrow,  that  there  were  few  eyes  there  that  were 
not  moist  with  tears.  The  melancholy  impresaveness 
of  her  character,  her  gentleness,  her  mournful  resig- 
nation, the  patience  with  which  she  suffered,  could 
not  for  one  moment  be  misunderstood,  and  the  con- 
tagion of  sympathy,  and  of  common  humanity,  in  the 
£Eite  of  a  creature  apparently  more  diidne  than  human, 
whose  sorrow  was  read  as  if  by  intuition,  spread 
through  them  with  a  feeling  of  strong  oompassioa 
that  melted  almost  eyeiy  heart,  and  sent  the  tears  to 
every  eye. 

Her  father  approached  her,  and  whispered  to  her, 
and  caressed  her,  and  seemed  playful  and  even 
light-hearted,  as  if  the  day  were  a  day  of  joy; 
but  out  strongly  against  Ins  mirth  stood  the  solemn 
spirit  of  her  sorrow ;  and  when  he  went  to  bring 
over  Dunroe ;  and  when  he  took  her  passive 
hand,  in  order  to  place  it  in  his  —  the  agony,  the 
horror,  with  which  she  submitted  to  the  act,  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  noanner  that  made  her  appear,  as  that 
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which  she  actually  was,  the  lovely  but  pitiable  victini 
<yf  ambition.  Alley  Mahon's  grief  was  loud ;  Lady 
Oourlay,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  Lady  Emily,  all  were  ia 
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I  am  proud  to  see  this/'  said  Sir  Thomas,  bow- 
ing, as  if  he  were  bound  to  thank  them,  and  attempt- 
ing, with  his  usual  tact,  to  turn  their  very  sympathy 
into  a  hollow  and  untruthful  compliment;  "  I  am 
proud  to  see  this  manifestation  of  strong  attachment 
to  my  daughter;  it  is  a  proof  of  how  she  is  loved/^ 

Itncy  had  not  once  opened  her  lips.     She  had  not 
strength  to  do  so ;  her  very  voice  had  abandoned  her. 

Two  or  three  persons  besides  the  baronet  and  the 
brid^room  felt  a  deep  interest  in  what  was  going 
forward,  or  about  to  go  forward.  Thomas  Grourlay 
now  absolutely  hated  her ;  so  did  his  mother ;  so  did 
his  unde,  Charles  Corbet.  Each  and  all  of  them  felt 
anxious  to  have  her  married,  in  order  that  she  might 
be  out  of  Tom's  way,  and  that  he  might  enjoy  a 
wider  sphere  of  action.  Old  Anthony  Corbet  stood 
looking  on,  with  his  thin  lips  compressed  closely 
together,  his  keen  eyes  rivetted  on  the  baronet,  and 
an  expression  legible  on  every  trace  of  his  counte- 
nance, such  as  might  well  have  constituted  him  some 
fearful  incarnation  of  hatred  and  vengeance.  Lady 
Gk>urlay  was  so  completely  engrossed  by  Lucy  that 
she  did  not  notice  Fenton,  and  the  latter,  from  his 
position,  could  see  nothing  of  either  the  bride  or  the 
baronet,  but  their  backs. 

Lord  Dunroe  felt  that  his  best  course  was  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas,  which  was,  not  to  avail 
himself  of  his  position  with  Lucy,  but  to  observe  a 
respectful  manner^  and  to  avoid  entering  into  any 
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oonyemtioii  whatsoever  witli  her,  at  least  until  after 
the  cerem<m7  should  be  perfiirmed.  He  conseqaently 
kept  his  dJKtance,  with  the  exception  of  reodying  her 
passive  hand,  as  we  have  shown,  and  maintained  a  low 
and  sabdned  conversation  with  Mr.  Roberts.  The 
only  person  likely  to  interrupt  the  solemn  ttdSa^ 
whkh  prevailed  was  old  Sam,  who  had  his  handker- 
chief several  times  alternately  to  his  nose  and  eyes^ 
and  who  looked  about  him  with  an  indignant  expres- 
don,  that  seemed  to  say — '^  there's  something  wrong 
hero  some  one  on^t  to  speak;  I  wish  my  boy 
would  step  forward.  This,  surely,  is  not  the  heart 
of  man.'' 

At  length  the  baronet  approached  Lucy,  sod 
seemed,  by  his  action,  as  well  as  his  words,  to  ask  her 
consent  to  something.  Lucy  looked  at  him,  but  neither 
by  her  word  nor  gesture  appeared  to  accede  to  or 
refuse  his  request;  and  her  fiither,  after  complacently 
bowing,  as  if  to  thank  her  for  her  acquiescence,  said,— 

"  I  think,  Dr.  Sombre,  we  require  your  services; 
the  parties  are  assembled  and  willing,  and  the  cere- 
mony had  better  take  place.'' 

Charles  C<»bet  had  been  standing  at  a  front  window, 
and  Alley  Mahon,  on  hearing  the  baitmef  a  words, 
instantly  changed  her  position  to  the  fixmt  of  Lacy, 
as  if  she  intended  to  make  a  spring  between  her  and 
Dunroe,  as  soon  as  the  matter  should  come  to  a 
crisis. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Sombre  advanced  with  h» 
book,  and  Lord  Dunroe  was  led  over  by  Boberts  to 
take  his  position  opposite  the  bride,  when  a  noise  ct 
carriage  wheels  was  heard  coming  rapidfy  along,  and 
stopjMng  as  rapidly  at  the  hall-door.     In  an  instant 
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a  knoc^  that  almost  shook  the  house,  and  ceztainly 
startled  some  (tf  the  females,  among  whmii  was  the 
imbapfry  bride  herself,  was  heard  at  the  hall-door, 
and  the  next  moment  Charles  Corbet  homed  out  of 
tite  room,  as  if  to  aee  irho  had  arrived,  instantly  foI> 
lowed  by  Gibson. 

Dr.  Sombre,  yiho  now  stood  irith  his  finger  between 
the  leares  of  his  book,  where  its  frequent  pressure 
had  neariy  obliterated  the  word  "  obedience"  in  the 
marriage  ceremony,  said, — 

"  My  dear  children,  it  is  a  custom  of  mine — and 
it  IB  so  because  I  conceive  it  a  duty — to  give  you  a 
few  preliminary  words  of  advice,  a  httle  hiunily,  as  it 
were,  apoo  the  nature  of  the  dnties  into  which  you 
are  about  to  enter." 

Tins  intimatitm  was  receiTed  with  solemn  mlence, 
if  we  except  the  word  "  Attention  I"  which  proceeded 
in  a  respectful  and  earnest,  Iwt  subdued  toae,  &om 
old  Sam.  The  Doctor  looked  about  him  a  little 
ataitled,  but  again  proceeded — 

"Marriage,  my  children,  may  be  divided  into 
three  heads:  first,  its  dnties;  next,  its  rights;  and 
lastly,  its  tribnlationB.     I  place  tribulations  last,  my 

daldren,  because  if  it  were  not  for  its  tribnlatiws " 

"My  good  friend,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  vrith  impa- 
tience,  "we  will  spare  you  the  little  homily  yuu 
^eak  of,  until  after  the  ceremony.  I  dare  say  it  is 
designed  for  nianied  life  and  married  people;  but 
as  those  for  whose  eapeoal  advantage  you  are  now 
about  to  give  it  are  not  man  and  vrife  yet,  I  think 
you  had  bett^  reserve  it  until  you  make  them  so. 
Proceed,  Doctor,  if  you  please,  with  the  ixremoay." 
"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,  sir,' 
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leplied  the  Doctor ;  "  I  shall  be  guided  here  only  by 
Sir  Thocoas  Gourlay  himfielf,  as  fiither  of  the  bxide.'' 

"Why,  DoctOTj  what  the  deace  is  the  matter 
with  you?     Am  not  I  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay?'^ 

The  Doctor  put  up  his  spectacles  on  his  fordiead, 
and  looking  at  him  more  closely,  exdaimed, — 

"  Upon  my  word,  and  so  you  are*  I  b^  your 
pardon,  Sir  Thomasi,  but  with  respect  to  this  d/^e4mi 
— ^homily,  I  would  say — its  enunciation  here  is  ex- 
ceedingly appropriate,  and  it  is  but  short,  and  will 
not  occupy  more  than  about  half-an-hour,  or  three- 
quarten,  which  is  only  a  brief  space  when  the  happi- 
ness of  a  whole  life  is  concerned.  Well,  my  diildren, 
I  was  speaking  about  this  dSfeM,^^  he  proceeded; 
"  the  time,  as  I  said,  will  not  occupy  more  than  half- 
an-hour,  or  probably  three-quarten;  and,  indeed,  if 
our  whole  life  were  as  agreeably  spent — -I  refer 
now  eq^edally  to  married  life — ^its  tribulations  would 
not '' 

Here  he  was  left  once  more  in  his  tribulationSy 
for  as  he  uttered  the  last  word,  Gibson  returned, 
pronouncing  in  a  distinct^  but  respectful  voice,  "  The 
Earl  of  Cullamore;''  and  that  nobleman,  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  his  confidential  serrant,  Morty 
OTlaherty,  immediately  entered  the  room. 

His  TeneraUe  look,  his  %eble  state  of  health,  but 
above  all,  his  amiable  character,  well  known  as  it  was 
for  eveiything  that  was  honourable  and  benevolait, 
produced  the  effect  which  might  be  expected.  All 
who  were  not  standing,  immediately  rose  up  to  do  him 
reverence  and  honour.  He  inclined  his  head  in  token 
of  acknowledgment,  but  even  before  the  baronet  had 
time  to  address  him,  he  said, — 
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Sir  Thomas  Gourlay^  has  this  marriage  jet  taken 
place?" 

''  No,  my  lord/'  replied  Sir  Thomas,  ''  and  I  am 
glad  it  has  not.  Your  lordship's  presence  is  a  sanc- 
tion and  an  honour  which,  considering  your  state  of 
ill-health,  is  such  as  we  must  all  duly  appreciate.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you  here,  my  lord ;  aUow  me  to 
lielp  your  lordship  to  a  seat/' 

''  I  thank  you,  Sir  Thomas,"  replied  his  lordship ; 
"but  before  I  take  a  seat,  or  before  you  proceed 
further  in  this  business,  I  beg  to  have  some  private 
conversation  with  you." 

''With  infinite  pleasure,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
baronet.  ''Dr.  Sombre,  whilst  his  lordship  and  I 
are  speaking,  you  may  as  well  go  on  with  the  cere- 
mony. When  it  is  necessary,  call  me,  and  I  shall 
give  the  bride  away  » 

"  Dr.  Sombre,"  said  his  lordship,  "  do  not  proceed 
with  the  ceremony,  imtil  I  shall  have  spoken  to 
Miss  Oourlay's  fether.  If  it  be  necessary  that  I 
should  speak  more  plainly,  I  say,  I  forbid  the  banns. 
You  will  not  have  to  wait  long.  Doctor ;  but  by  no 
means  proceed  with  the  ceremony  until  you  shall  have 
permission  from  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay." 

In  general,  any  drcumstance  that  tends  to  prevent 
a  marriage,  where  all  the  parties  are  assembled  to 
witness  it,  and  to  enjoy  the  festivities  that  attend  it, 
is  looked  upon  with  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction. 
Here,  however,  the  case  was  different.  Scarcely  an 
individual  among  them,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  event,  that  did  not  feel  a 
sense  of  relief  at  what  had  occurred  in  consequence 
of  the  appearance  of  Lord   Cullamore.     Dunroe's 
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fiioe  £rom  that  moment  was  literally  a  sentence  of 
guilt  against  himself.  It  became  bhmk^  hazard, 
and  of  a  ghastly  white;  while  his  hope  a£  seeming 
the  rieh  and  hnrdy  heiress  died  away  within  him. 
He  resolyed^  however,  to  make  a  last  ^ort. 

**  EobertSy^'  said  he,  "  go  to  Sombre^  and  whiqwr 
to  him  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony.  Gtet  him  to 
perform  it,  and  you  are  sure  of  a  certain  sister  of 
mine,  who  I  rather  suspect  is  not  indifferent  to  you.'' 

**1  must  decline  to  do  so,  my  Icxrd,''  r^Ued 
Roberts.  "  After  what  has  just  occoned,  I  feel  ihat 
it  would  not  be  honourable  in  me,  neither  would  it 
be  respectful  to  your  father.  However  I  may  esteem 
your  sister,  my  lord,  and  appreciate  her  Tirtnea,  yet 
I  am  but  a  poor  ensign,  as  you  know,  and  not  in  a 
capacity  to  entertain  any  pretensionft: " 

'^  Well,  then,''  replied  Dunroe,  interrupting  him, 
"bring  that  old  dog  Sombre  here,  will  yon?  I 
trust  yon  will  so  ftr  oblige  me." 

Boberts  complied  with  this ;  but  the  Doctor  was 
equally  firm. 

''  Doctor,"  said  his  lordship,  after  urging  several 
an^uments,  ^^yoa  will  obUge  Sir  ThomaB  Gonday 
very  much,  by  having  us  married  when  they  come 
in.  It's  only  a  paltry  matter  of  property  that  Sir 
Thomas  ^seeded  to  this  morning.  Pray  proceed 
with  the  ceremony.  Doctor,  and  make  two  lovers 
happy." 

''The  word  of  your  honourable  father,"  replied 
the  Doctor,  "  shaU  ever  be  a  law  to  me.  He  was 
always  a  most  hospitable  man;  and,  unless  my 
bishop,  or  the  chief  secretary,  or,  what  is  better  stilly 
the  vicerey  himsdf,  I  do  not  know  a  nobleman  more 
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irorthy  of  respect.     No,  my  lord,  there  is  not  in  the 
peerage  a  nobleman  who — gave  better  dinners/' 

What  with  this  effort  on  the  part  of  Dnnroe,  and 

a  variety  of  chat  that  took  place  upon  the  subject  of 

the  interruption,  at  least  five  and  twenty  minutes  had 

lapsed,  and  the  company  began  to  feel  somewhat 

anxious  and  impatient,  when  Sir  Thomas  Gronriay 

entered;    and,    gradoua   heaven,    what   a   finght&l 

dange  had  taken  place  in  him !     Dismay,  despair, 

wretchedness,  misery,   distraction,   frenzy,  were  all 

struggling  for  expression  in  his  countenance.     He 

was  followed  by  Lord  CuUamore,  who,  when  about 

to  proceed  home,  had  changed  his  mind,  and  returned 

for  Lady  Emily.     He  advanced,  still  supported  by 

M orty,  and  approaching  Lucy,  took  her  hand,  and 

**  Miss  Ckmrlay,  you  are  saved ;  and  I  thank  God 
that  I  was  made  the  instrument  of  rescuing  you  from 
wretchedness  and  despair,  for  I  read  both  in  your 
fiu».  And  now,''  he  proceeded,  addressing  the  fSfec- 
tators,  '^  I  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  break- 
ing off  of  this  marriage,  there  is  no  earthly  blame> 
not  a  shadow  of  imputation,  to  be  attributed  to  Miss 
Gourlay,  who  is  all  honour,  and  delicacy,  and  truth. 
Her  fiither,  if  left  to  hin^elf,  would  not  now  permit 
her  to  become  the  wife  of  my  son  j  who,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  utterly  unworthy  of  her."  "  Attention  1'* 
once  more  was  heard  from  the  quarter  in  which  old 
Sam  stood,  as  if  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
his  lordship^s  assertion.  ''John,*'  said  the  latter, 
''you  may  thank  your  friend,  Mr.  Norton,  for 
enabling  me,  within  the  last  hour,  to  save  this  admir 
able  girl  from  the  ruin  which  her  union  witti  yc 
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would  liaye  entailed  upon  her.    You  wiU  now  know 
how  to  appreciate  so  fedthful  and  honourable  a  fiiend.^ 
All  that  Dunroe  must  have  felt,  may  be  easily 
oonceiyed  by   the   reader.    The   baronel^  however, 
becomes   the   foremost  figure   in  the  group.    The 
strong,  the  cunning,  the  vehement,  the  oyerbeanng^ 
the  plausible,  the  unbelieving,  the  philosophical,  and 
the  cruel — ^these  were  the  divided  streams,  as  it  were, 
of  his  character,  which  all,  however,  united  to  make 
up  the  dark  and  terrible  current  of  his  great  ambi* 
tion ;  great,  however,  only  as  a  passion  and  a  moral 
impulse  of  action,  but  puny,  vile,  and  base  in  its 
true  character  and  elements.     Here,  then,  stood  the 
victim  of  his  own  creed,  the  baffled  antagonist  of 
God's  providence,  who  despised  religion,  and  trampled 
upon  its  obligations;  the  man  who  strove  to  make 
himself  his   own   deity,    his   own  priest,  and  who 
administered  to  his  guilty  passions  on  the  altar  of  a 
hardened  and  corrupted  heart — ^here  he  stood,  now, 
struck,  stunned,  prostrated;  whilst  the  veil  which 
had  hitherto  concealed  the  hideousness  of  his  prin- 
ciples, was  raised  up,  as  if  by  an  awful  hand,  that  he 
might   know  what  it  is  for  man  to  dash  himself 
against  the  bosses  of  the  Almighty's  buckler.     His 
heart  beat,  and  his  brain  throbbed ;  all  presence  €i 
mind,  almost  all  consciousness,  abandoned  him,  and 
he  only  felt  that  the  great  object  of  his  life  was  lost 
— ^the  great  plan,  to  the  completion  of  which  he 
had  devoted  all  his  energies,  was  annihOated.     He 
imagined  that  the  apartment  was  filled  with  gloom 
and  fire,  and  that  the  faces  he  saw  about  him  were 
mocking   at  him,  and  disclosing  to  each  other  in 
whispers  the  dreadful  extent,  the  unutterable  depth 
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of  his  despair  and  miseiy.  He  also  fdt  a  sickness 
of  hearty  that  was  in  itself  difficult  to  contend  with, 
and  a  weakness  about  the  knees  that  rendered  it 
nearly  impossible  for  him  to  stand.  His  head^  too, 
became  light  and  giddy,  and  his  brain  reeled  so  much 
that  he  tottered^  and  was  obliged  to  sit,  in  order  to 
prevent  himself  from  falling.  All,  however,  was  not 
to  end  here.     This  was  but  the  first  blow. 

Xiord  Cullamore  was  now  about  to  depart ;  for  he, 
too,  had  become  exceedingly  weak  and  exhausted,  by 
the  unusual  exercise  and  agitation  to  which  he  had 
eiqposed  himself. 

Old  Anthony  Cbrbet  then  stepped  forward,  and 
said — 

'^  Don't  go,  my  lord.  There's  strange  things  to 
come  to  light  this  day  and  this  hour,  for  this  is  the 
day  and  this  is  the  hour  of  my  vengeance.'' 

''  I  do  not  imderstand  you,"  repHed  his  lordship ; 
"  I  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  effort  of  coming  here, 
and  I  feel  myself  very  feeble." 

''  Get  his  lordship  some  wine,"  said  the  old  man, 
addressing  his  son.  ''  You  will  be  good  enough  to 
stop,  my  lord,"  he  proceeded, "  for  a  diort  time.  You 
are  a  magistrate,  and  your  presence  here  may  be 
necessary." 

**  Ha !"  exclaimed  his  lordship^  surprised  at  such 
language :  "  this  may  be  serious.  Proceed^  my  friend: 
what  disclosures  have  you  to  make  ?" 

Old  Corbet  did  not  answer  him,  but  turning  round 
to  the  baronet^  who  was  not  then  in  a  capacity  to  hear 
or  observe  anything  apart  from  the  terrible  convul- 
sions of  agony  he  was  sufferings  he  looked  upon  him, 
his  keen  old  eyes  in  a  blaze,  his  hps  open  and  their 
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apveaBon  aharpenjed  by  the  deriare  and  satanic 
triumph  that  was  legible  in  the  dcnMm  aieer  lAddh 
kept  them  apart. 

^  Thomas  Gonxlay !'' — ^he  exdaimed,  in  a  fimrp, 
piardng  voice  of  aathority  and  conadoiiB  power — 
''  Thomas  Gomrlay^  rise  up  and  stand  fivward,  yonr 
day  of  doom  is  oome.^' 

''Who  is  it  that  hastheinsolenoetocallmy&tlier 
Thomas  Gooriay,  nnder  this  roof?''  asked  his  son 
Thomas,  alias  Mr.  Ambrose  Gray.  Begone;^  old  man, 
yott  are  mad.'' 

"  Bastard  and  impostor  1"  replied  Anthony — '^  yon 
appear  befiMre  yoor  time.  Thomas  Gonrlay,  did  yon 
hear  me  ?" 

By  an  e£Rort — abnoet  a  soperhnman  effort — the 
baronet  sacoeeded  in  turning  his  attention  to  what 
was  going  fiirward. 

''What  is  this?''  heeidaimed:  "is  this  a  tumult? 
Who  dares  to  stir  up  a  tumult  in  such  a  scene  as  this? 
Begone  P'  said  he^  addressing  several  strangers,  who 
vpfetaed  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  what  was  likely  to 
ensue.  The  house  was  his  own^  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  erery  one  left  the  room  with  the  exception  of 
those  immediately  connected  with  both  fimibes,  and 
with  the  incidents  of  our  story. 

"  Let  no  one  go/^  said  Anthony,  "diat  I  appointed 
to  come  here." 

"  What !"  said  Dunroe,  after  the  strangers  had 
gone,  and  with  a  look  that  indicated  his  sense  of  the 
baionef  s  duplidty — **  is  this  gentleman  your  son?" 

"  My  admowledged  son,  sir,"  replied  the  othec 
And  pray  were  you  aware  of  that  this  morning?^' 
As  clearly  and  distinctly  as  you  were  that  you 
had  no  earthly  claim  to  the  title  whidi  you  bear,  nor 
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to  the  property  of  your  father/'  replied  the  baronet^ 
with  a  look  that  matched  that  of  the  other.  There 
^hey  stood,  hoe  to  &ce,  each  detected  in  his  dishonour 
and  iniquity,  and  on  that  account  disqualified  to  recri- 
minate upon  each  other  for  their  mutual  perfidy/' 

'^  Corbet/'  said  the  baronet,  now  recoTering  himself, 
''what  is  this?  Bespect  my  house  and  family — 
respect  my  guests.  Qo  h(»ne;  I  pardon  you  this 
folly,  because  I  see  that  you  have  been  too  liberal  in 
your  potations  this  morning/' 

"  You  mistake  me,  sir,"  replied  the  adroit  old  man; 
''I  am  going  to  do  you  a  service.  Call  forward 
Thomas  Gourlay." 

This  considerably  relieved  the  baronet,  who  took  it 
for  granted  that  it  was  his  son  wh(»n  he  had  called 
in  the  first  instance. 

*'  What !"  exclaimed  Lord  Cullamore — *^  is  it  pos- 
siUe,  Sir  Thomas,  that  you  have  recovered  your  lost 
son?" 

^'  It  is,  my  lord/'  replied  the  other.  "  Thomas, 
come  over  tiU  I  present  you  to  my  dear  friend  Lord 
Cullamore." 

Young  Gourlay  advanced,  and  the  Earl  was  in  the 
act  of  extending  his  hand  to  him,  when  old  Anthony 
interposed,  by  drawing  it  back. 

''  Stop,  my  lord/'  said  he ;  "  that  handis the  hand 
of  a  man  of  honour,  but  you  must  not  soil  it  by  touchin' 
that  of  a  bastard  and  an  impostor." 

''  That  is  my  son,  my  lord/'  replied  Sir  Thomas ; 
^  and  I  acknowledge  him  as  sndi." 

"  So  you  may,  su*/'  replied  Corbet,  "  and  so  you 
ought;  but  I  say  that  if  he  is  your  scm,  he  is  also  my 
grandson." 

" Corbet,"  said  his  lordship,  ''you  had  better  ex. 
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plain  yourself.  This^  Sir  Thomas^  is  a  matter  veij 
disagreeable  to  me,  and  which  I  should  not  wish  evea 
to  hear ;  bat  as  it  is  possible  tiiat  the  interests  of  my 
dear  firiend,  here,  Lady  Oourky,  may  be  inyolyed  in 
ity  I  think  it  my  duty  not  to  go/' 

''  Her  ladyship's  interests  are  involved  in  it,  my 
lord/'  replied  Cbrbet;  "  and  you  are  right  to  stay,  if 
it  was  only  for  her  sake.  Now,  my  lady,"  he  added^ 
addressing  her,  '^  I  see  how  you  are  sufferin',  but  I 
ask  it  as  a  &vour  that  you  will  keep  yourself  quiet^ 
and  let  me  go  on." 

''  Proceed,  then,"  said  Lord  CuUamore;  ''and  do 
you,  Lady  Qourlay,  restrain  your  emotion  if  yoa 
can." 

''  Thomas  Gourlay — ^I  spake  now  to  the  father,  my 
lord,"  said  Corbet. 

^'  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay,  sir !"  said  the  baronet, 
haughtily  and  indignantly — "  Sir  Thomas  Gk>urlay  1" 

''  Thomas  Grourlay,"  resumed  Cbrbet,  ''it  is  now 
nineteen  years  or  thereabouts  since  you  engaged  me, 
myself — I  am  the  man — ^to  take  away  the  son  of 
your  brother,  and  you  know  the  ordhers  you  gave 
me.  I  did  so :  I  got  a  mask,  and  took  him  away 
with  me  on  the  pretence  of  bringin'  him  to  see  a 
puppet-show.  Well,  he  disappeared,  and  your  mind^ 
I  suppose,  was  aisy.  I  tould  you  all  was  right,  and 
every  year  from  that  to  this  you  have  paid  me  a 
pension  of  fifty  pounds." 

"  The  man  is  mad,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Thomas ; 
^'  and  under  all  circumstances,  he  makes  himself  out 
a  villain." 

"  I  can  perceive  no  evidences  of  madness  so  £ar," 
replied  his  lordship ;  "  proceed." 

"  None  but  a  villain  would  have  served  your  pur- 
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poses ;  but  if  I  was  a  villam,  it  wasn't  to  bear  out 
yotir  wishes,  biit  to  satisfy  my  own  revenge/' 

**  Bnt  what  cause  for  revenge  could  you  have  had 
against  him  V  asked  his  lordship. 

"  What  cause  V^  exclaimed  the  old  man,  whilst  his 
countenance  grew  dark  as  night — ^^  what  cause  against 
the  villain  that  seduced  my  daughter — ^that  brought 
disgrace  and  shame  upon  my  £Eunily — that  broke 
through  the  ties  of  nature,  which  are  always  held 
sacred  in  our  country,  foi^  she  was  his  own  foster« 
nster,  my  lord,  suckled  at  the  same  breasts,  nursed 
in  the  same  arms,  and  fed  and  clothed  and  nourished 
by  the  same  hand: — ^yes,  my  lord,  that  brought 
shame  and  disgrace  and  madnes6,  my  lord — ay,  mad- 
ness upon  my  child,  that  he  deceived  and  corrupted^ 
under  a  solemn  oath  of  marriage.  Do  you  begin  to 
undherstand  me  now,  my  lord  V* 

His  lordship  made  no  reply,  but  kept  his  eyes 
intently  fixed  upon  him. 

''  Well,  my  lord,  soon  after  the  disappearance  of 
Lady  Gourlay's  child,  his  own  went  in  the  same  way; 
and  no  search,  no  hunt,  no  attempt  to  get  him  ever 
succeeded.  He,  any  more  than  the  other,  could  not 
be  got.  My  lord,  it  was  I  removed  him.  I  saw  far 
brfore  me,  and  it  was  I  removed  him :  yes,  Thomas 
Gourlay,  it  was  I  left  you   childless — at  least  of  a 


son.'' 


*'  You  must  yourself  see,  my  lord,"  said  the  baronet, 
"  that — ^that — ^when  is  this  marriage  to  take  place— ^ 
what  is  this  ? — ^I  am  quite  confused ;  let  me  see,  let 
me  see — ^yes,  he  is  such  a  villain,  my  lord,  that  you 
must  perceive  he  is  entitled  to  no  credit — ^to  none 
whatsoever." 

'*  Well,  my  lord,"  proceeded  Corbet — 
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"  I  tiunk,  my  kurd,''  nid  Charies  Ckiibet,  stepping 
forward^  "  that  I  oogbt  to  acquaint  your  lorchfaip 
with  my  fiitber'a  infirmity.  Of  late,  my  lord,  he  has 
been  occasionally  nnsettled  in  fak  senflea.  I  can 
pioye  thia  on  oauL 

"  And  if  what  he  states  be  tme,"  r^ied  his  land- 
ship,  "  I  am  not  surprised  at  it.  It  is  only  ri^  we 
ahoiild  hear  him,  however.  As  I  have  already  aaidl, 
I  can  peroeiFe  no  traces  of  insanity  aboot  him.'' 

"  Ah,  my  knrd/'  readied  the  old  man,  "it  wonld  be 
weU  for  him  that  he  oonld  prove  me  mad,  for  then 
his  nephew,  the  bastard,  mi^t  have  a  diance  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Oourlay  title  and  the  estates.  Bat  I 
most  go  cm.  Well,  my  lord,  afther  ten  years  or  so, 
I  came  one  day  to  Mr.  Gouilay — he  was  thai  called 
Sir  Thomas — and  I  toold  him  that  I  had  relented, 
and  couldn't  do  with  his  brother's  scm  as  I  had  pro- 
mised, and  as  he  itished  me.  '  He  is  Uving,'  aaUl  I, 
^  and  I  wish  you  would  take  him  nndher  your  own 
care.^  I  wont  wait  to  tell  yon  the  abuse  I  got  from 
him  for  not  fulfillin'  hb  wishes ;  but  he  Mt  he  was 
in  my  power,  and  was  forced  to  contmtie  my  pension 
and  keep  himself  quiet.  Well,  my  lord,  I  brought 
him  the  boy  one  night  undher  the  clouds  of  darkness, 
and  we  conveyed  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  something  between 
a  groan  and  a  scream  firom  Lady  Oourlay,  who, 
however,  endeavoured  immediately  to  restrain  her 
feelings. 

''  From  that  day  to  this,  my  lord,  the  cruelty  he 
received,  sometimes  in  one  madhouse  and  scmietimes 
in  another,  sometimes  in  England  and  sometinies  in 
Ireland,  it  would  be  terrible  to  know.    Ereiything 
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tiiat  eoold  wear  away  life  was  attempted,  and  the 
ijdstmments  in  that  black  villain's  hands  were  well 
paid  for  tiieir  cruelty.  At  length,  my  lord,  he  escaped, 
and  wandhered  about  till  he  settled  down  in  the  town 
of  BallymacruiBkeen.  Thomas  Qonrlay — then  Sir 
Thomas — ^had  been  away  with  his  ftmily  "for  two  or 
three  years  in  forrign  parts,  but  when  he  went  to  his 
seat.  Bed  Hall,  near  tiiat  town,  he  wasn't  long  there 
till  he  foond  out  that  the  young  man  named  Fenton — 
something  unsettled,  they  said,  in  his  mind — was 
his  brother's  son,  for  the  baronet  had  been  informed 
of  his  escape.  Well,  he  got  him  once  more  into  his 
dutches,  and  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  himself — 
you  there,  Thomas  Gourlay — one  of  your  villain  ser- 
Tants,  by  name  Gillespie,  and  my  own  son — ^you  that 
stand  there,  Charles  Corbet — ^afther  makirig  the  poor 
boy  dead  drunk,  brought  him  off  to  one  of  the  mad- 
houses that  he  had  been  in  before.  He,  Mr.  Gourlay, 
then— or  Sk  Thomas,  if  you  like— went  with  them  a 
part  of  the  way.  Providence,  my  lord,  is  never  asleep, 
however.  The  keeper  of  the  last  madhouse  was  more 
of  a  devil  than  a  man.  The  letter  of  the  baronet 
was  written  to  the  man  that  had  been  there  before 
him,  but  he  was  dead,  and  this  villain  took  the  boy 
and  the  money  that  had  been  sent  with  him,  and 
there  he  suffered  what  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  get 
the  betther  of." 

''  But  what  became  of  Sir  Thomas  Gourky's  son  ?" 
asked  his  lordship;  ''  and  where  now  is  Lady  Gour- 
lay's?^' 

"They  are  both  in  this  room,  my  lord.  Now, 
Thomas  Grourlay,  I  will  restore  your  scm  to  yon. 
Advance,  Black  Baronet,''  said  the  old  man,  walking 
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orer  to  Fenton,  with  a  condensed  tone  of  Tcngeanoe 
and  triumph  in  his  voice  and  features,  that  filled  all 
present  with  awe.  *'  Come^  now^  and  look  upon  your 
own  work — ^think,  if  it  will  comfort  you,  upon  what 
you  made  your  own  flesh  and  blood  suffer,  lliere 
he  is^  Black  Baronet ;  there  is  your  son — dead  I" 

A  sudden  murmur  and  agitation  took  place  as  he 
pointed  to  Fenton;  but  there  was  now  something 
of  command^  nay^  absolutely  of  grandeur,  in  his  re- 
Tenge,  as  well  as  in  his  whole  manner. 

*'  Keep  quiet,  all  of  you/'  he  exclaimed,  raising  his 
arm  with  a  spirit  of  authority  and  power;  ''keep 
quiet,  I  say,  and  don't  disturb  the  dead.  I  am  not 
done.'' 

"  I  must  interrupt  you  a  moment,"  said  Lord 
Dunroe.  "  I  thought  the  person — the  unfortunate 
young  man  here — ^was  the  son  of  SirThomas's  brother." 

"And  so  did  he,"  replied  Corbet;  "but  I  will 
make  the  whole  thing  »mple  at  wanst.  When  he 
was  big  enough  to  be  grown  out  of  his  father's  recol- 
lection, I  brought  back  his  own  son  to  him  as  the  son 
of  his  brother.  And  while  the  black  villain  was  hug- 
gin'  himself  with  delight  that  all  the  sufferings  and 
tortures,  and  helUsh  scourgings,  and  chains,  and  odh, 
and  darkness,  and  damp,  and  cruelty  of  all  shapes^ 
were  breakin'  down  the  son  of -his  brother  to  death — 
the  heir  that  stood  between  himself  and  his  unlawful 
title,  and  his  unlawful  property — ^instead  of  that,  they 
were  all  inflicted  upon  his  own  lawfully  b^otten  son, 
who  now  Ues  there — dead !" 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay," 
aaid  his  lordship ;  "  what  is  wrong  ?" 

Sir  Thomas's  conduct  whilst  old  Corbet  was  pro- 
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ceeding  to  detail  these  frightful  and  harrowing  deve* 
lopments^  gave  once  or  twice  strong  symptoms  of 
incoherency^  more^  indeed^  by  his  action  than  his 
language.     He  seized^  for  instance^  the  person  next 
him^  unfortunate  Dr.  Sombre,  and  after  squeezing  his 
arm  until  it  became  too  painful  to  bear,  he  ground  his 
teeth,  looked  into  his  face,  and  asked — "  Do  you 
think — would  you  swear — ^that — ^that — ^ay — that  there 
is  a  God  ?"     Then,  looking  at  Corbet,  and  trying  to 
recollect    himself,   he    exclaimed — "Villain,   demon, 
devil;*'  and  he  then  struck  or  rather  throttled  the 
Doctor,  as  he  sat  beside  him.     They  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  composing  him,  but  his  eyes  were  expressive 
of  such  wilduess  and  horror  and  blood-shot  frenzy, 
that  one  or  two  of  them  sat  close  to  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  Ids  tendency  to  violence. 

Lady  Gourlay,  on  hearing  that  Fenton  was  not  her 
son,  wept  bitterly,  exclaiming — "  Alas !  I  am  twice 
made  childless.^'  But  Lucy,  who  had  awakened  out 
of  the  death-like  stupor  of  misery  which  had  oppressed 
her  all  the  morning,  now  became  conscious  of  the 
terrible  disclosures  which  old  Corbet  was  making ;  and 
on  hearing  that  Fenton  was,  or  rather  had  been,  her 
brother,  she  flew  to  him,  and  on  looking  at  his  pale, 
handsome,  but  lifeless  features,  she  threw  her  arms 
around  him,  kissed  his  lips  in  an  agony  of  sorrow,  and 
exclaimed — ''  And  is  it  thus  we  meet,  my  brother  ? 
No  word  to  recognise  your  sister?  No  glance  of 
that  eye,  that  is  closed  for  ever,  to  welcome  me  to 
your  heart  ?  Oh  !  miserable  fate,  my  brother !  We 
n^eet  in  death.  You  are  now  with  our  mother ;  and 
Lucy,  your  sister,  whom  you  never  saw,  will  soon  join 
you.     You  are  gone  I     Your  wearied  and  broker 

VOL.  III.  o 
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gpsit  fled  from  disgrace  and  aonow.  Tes;  I  dnfl 
soon  meet  you^  where  your  lips  will  not  be  paasiie  to 
the  embraces  of  a  sister,  and  where  your  eytB  will  not 
be  dosed  against  those  looks  of  affection  and  tender- 
ness which  she  was  piepared  to  give  joa^  but  which 
yon  ooold  not  reodye.  Ah,  hoe  there  is  no  repog- 
nance  of  the  heart  as  there  was  in  the  other  instanee. 
Here  are  my  blessed  mother's  features ;  and  nntnre 
tells  me  that  yon  are — oh,  distressing  sight! — that 
you  were  my  brother." 

*'  Keep  silence,''  exdaimed  Corbet,  '^  yon  mnrt 
hear  me  out.  Thomas  Gourlay,  there  lies  your  bgoi  ; 
I  don't  know  what  you  may  fed  now  that  you  know 
he's  your  own — ^and  well  you  know  it ; — but  I  know 
his  sufferings  gave  you  very  little  trouble  so  long  as 
you  thou^t  that  he  was  the  child  of  the  widow  of 
your  brother  that  was  dead.  Well  now,  my  lord/' 
he  proceeded,  "  you  might  think  I've  had  very  good 
revenge  upon  Thomas  Oourlay;  but  there's  more  to 


come." 


''Attention !"  from  dd  Sam,  in  a  voice  that  startled 
almost  every  one  present. 

''  Yes,  my  lord,  I  must  fulfil  my  work.  Stand 
forward,  Sir  Edward  Gourlay.  Stand  forward,  and 
go  to  your  affectionate  mother's  arms." 

"  I  fear  the  old  man  is  unsettled,  certainly,"  said 
his  lordship.  **  Sir  Edward  Gfourlay ! — there  is  no 
Sir  Edward  Gourlay  here." 

'^  Attention,  Ned  I"  exclaimed  old  Sam,  again,  taking 
the  head  of  his  cane  out  of  his  mouth,  where  it  had 
got  a  most  merdless  mumbling  for  some  time  pasit 
"  Attention,  Ned !  you're  cdled,  my  boy." 

Old  Corbet  went  over  to  Ensign  Boberts,  and 
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talking  him  by  the  hand  led  him  to  Lady  Oourlay, 
exclaiming — "  There,  my  lady,  is  ycmr  son,  and  proud 
you  may  be  out  of  him.  There  is  the  real  heir  of 
tlxe  Gourlay  name  and  the  Grourlay  property.  Look 
st  him  and  his  cousin,  your  niece,  and  see  how  they 
resemble  one  another.  Look  at  his  father's  features 
in  his  £Ebce ;  but  I  have  plenty  of  proof,  fiill  satis&c- 
tion  to  give  you  besides.'' 

Lady  Grourlay  biscame  pale  as  death.  *'  Mysterious 
and  just  Froyidence,''  she  exdaimed,  ''can  this  be 
true  ?  But  it  is — ^it  must — ^there  are  the  features  of 
Ills  departed  father — ^his  figure — ^his  every  look.  He 
is  mine! — ^he  is  mine  I  My  heart  recognises  him. 
Oh,  my  son ! — ^my  child ! — ^are  you  at  length  restored 
to  me  V 

Young  Boberts  was  all  amazement.  Whilst  Lady 
Gourlay  spoke,  he  looked  over  at  old  Sam,  whose  son  he 
actually  believed  himself  to  be  (for  the  fine  old  fellow 
had  benevolently  imposed  on  him),  and  seemed 
anxious  to  know  what  this  new  parentage,  now  as* 
cribed  to  him,  could  mean. 

"  All  right,  Ned !  Corbet  is  good  authority ;  but 
although  I  knew  you  were  not  mine,  I  could  never 
squeeze  the  truth  out  of  him  as  to  who  your  father 
was.  It's  true,  in  spite  of  all  he  said,  I  had  suspicions ; 
but  what  could  I  do  ? — /  could  prove  nothing/' 

We  will  not  describe  this  restoration  of  the  widow's 
son.  Our  readers  can  easily  conceive  it,  and,  aocord- 
ingly,  to  their  imagination  we  will  leave  it. 

It  was  attended,  however,  by  an  incident  which  we 
cannot  pass  over  without  some  notice.  Lady  Emily, 
«m  witnessing  the  extraordinaiy  tarn  which  had  so 
providentally  taken  place  in  the  &te  and  fortunes  of 

o2 
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her  lover^  was  observed  hj  Mrs.  Mainwarmg  to  groir 
very  pale.  A  consciousness  of  injuiy^  which  oar 
readers  will  presently  understand,  prevented  h»  finom 
offering  assistance,  but,  running  over  to  Lucv,  she 
said — "  I  fear,  Miss  Gourlay,  that  Lady  Emily  is  ilL'* 

Lucy,  who  was  all  tenderness,  left  her  brother, 
over  whom  she  had  been  weeping,  and  flew  to  her 
assistance  just  in  time  to  prevent  her  from  fiedling  off 
her  chair.  She  had  swooned.  Water,  however,  and 
essences,  and  other  appliances,  soon  restored  her ;  and 
on  recovering  she  cast  her  eyes  about  the  room  as  if 
to  search  for  some  one.  Lady  Gourlay  had  her  arm 
round  her,  and  was  chafing  her  temples  at  the  time. 
Those  lovely  fawn-like  eyes  of  hers  had  not  far  to 
search.  Roberts,  now  young  Sir  Edward  Gourlay, 
had  been  standing  near,  contemplating  her  beautiful 
features,  and  deeply  alarmed  by  her  illness,  when 
their  eyes  met ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  Lady  Gourlay, 
a  blush  so  modest,  so  beautiful,  so  exquisite,  but  yet 
80  legible  in  its  expression,  took  place  of  the  paleness 
which  had  been  there  before.  She  looked  up,  saw 
the  direction  of  her  son's  eyes,  then  looked  signi- 
ficantly at  Lucy,  and  smiled.  The  tell-tale  blush,  in 
fact,  discovered  the  state  of  their  hearts,  and  never 
was  a  history  of  pure  and  innocent  love  more  appro- 
priately or  beautifully  told. 

This  significant  little  episode  did  not  last  long ;  and 
when  Lady  Emily  found  herself  recovered,  Charles 
Corbet  advanced,  and  said — ^'  I  don't  know  what  yoa 
mean,  father,  by  saying  that  the  young  man  who  has 
just  died  was  Sir  Thomas  Gourlay's  son.  You  knoir 
in  your  heart  that  this — pointing  to  his  nephew — ^is 
iiis  true  and  legitimate  heir.     You  know,  too,  that 
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Ilia  illegitimate  son  has  been  dead  for  years^  and  that 
I  myself  saw  him  buried/' 

"  My  lord,  pay  attention  to  what  I'll  speak/'  said 

I\is  father.  "  If  the  bastard  died,  and  if  my  son  was  at 

tds  burial,  and  saw  him  laid  in  the  grave,  he  can  tell 

U.9  where  that  grave  is  to  be  found,  at  least.     Hi& 

father,  however,  will  remember  the  tattooing/* 

The  unexpected  nature  of  the  question,  and  its 
direct  bearing  upon  the  circumstance  before  them, 
baffled  Charles  Corbet,  who  left  the  room,  aifecting 
to  be  too  indignant  to  reply. 

"  Now,''  proceeded  his  father,  "  he  knows  he  has 
4Btated  a  falsehood.  I  have  proof  for  eveiy  word  I 
said,  and  for  every  circumstance.  There's  a  paper," 
he  added,  ''  a  pound  note,  that  will  prove  one  link  in 
the  chain,  for  the  very  person's  name  that  is  written 
on  it  by  the  poor  young  man  himself,  I  have  here. 
He  can  prove  the  mark  on  his  neck,  when  in  outher 
despair,  the  poor  creature  made  an  attempt  on  his  own 
life  with  a  piece  of  glass.  And  what  is  more,  I  have 
the  very  clothes  they  both  wore  when  I  took  them 
Away.  In  short,  I  have  everything  full  and  dear; 
but  I  did  not  let  either  my  son  or  daughter  know  of 
my  exchangin'  the  childre',  and  palmin'  Thomas 
Gourlay's  own  son  on  him  as  the  son  of  his  brother. 
That  saicret  I  kept  to  myself,  knowin'  that  I  couldn't 
trust  them.  And  now,  Thomas  Gourlay,"  he  said, 
''  my  revenge  is  complete.  There  you  stand,  a  guilty 
and  a  disgraced  man ;  and  with  all  your  wisdom,  and 
wealth,  and  power,  what  were  you  but  a  mere  tool 
and  puppet  in  my  hands  up  to  this  hour?  There 
you  stand,  without  a  house  that  you  can  call  your 
own — stripped  of  your  false  title — of  your  false  pr 
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perty — ^but  not  altogether  of  your  false  diameter,  for 
the  world  knew  pretty  well  what  that  was/' 

Corbet's  daughter  then  came  forward^  and  laying 
ber  hand  on  the  baronef  s  shoulder,  said^  **  Da  yoa 
know  me^  Thomas  Gonrlay?'' 

'^  No/'  replied  the  other^  looking  at  her  with  tdry  ; 
'^you  are  a  spectre;  I  have  seen  you  before;  3^011 
appeared  to  me  once^  and  your  words  were  fsdae.  Se- 
gone,  you  are  a  spectre — a  spirit  of  eviL" 

*^  I  am  the  sjnrit  of  death  to  you/'  she  replied  ; 
"  but  my  prophetic  announcement  was  true.  I  called 
you  Thomas  Oourlay  then^  and  I  call  you  Thomas 
Gourlay  now — for  such  is  your  name;  and  your  false 
title  is  gone.  That  young  man  there,  named  after  yoo, 
is  my  son,  and  you  are  his  father — ^for  I  am  Jacinta 
Corbet :  so  ftr  my  father's  words  are  true ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  Ms  revenge,  my  son  would  have  inherited 
your  name,  title,  and  property.  Here  now  I  stand 
the  victim  of  your  treachery  and  falsehood,  which  for 
years  have  driven  me  mad.  But  now  the  spirit  of 
the  future  is  upon  me ;  and  I  tell  you,  that  I  read 
frenzy,  madness,  and  death  in  your  face.  You  have 
been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  but  you  will  be  guiltia"  of 
a  greater  and  a  darker  still.  I  read  that  in  your  coward 
spirit,  for  I  know  you  welL  I  also  am  revenged^  but 
I  have  been  punished ;  and  my  own  sufferings  hare 
taught  me  to  fed  that  I  am  stiU  a  woman.  I  loved 
you  once — I  hated  you  long;  but  now  I  pity  you. 
Yes,  Thomas  Oourlay,  she  whom  you  drove  to  mad- 
ness, and  imposture,  and  misery,  for  long  years,  can 
now  look  down  upon  you  with  pity!" 

Having  thus  spoken,  she  left  the  room. 

We  may  add  h&ce,  in  a  few  brief  words,  that  tiie 
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proof  of  the  identitj  of  each  of  the  two  individiials  in 
qxiestipn  was  dearly^  legally,  and  most  satisfactorily 
established;  in  additicm  to  which,  if  farther  certainty 
liad  been  wanting,  Lady  Groarlay  at  once  knew  ha*  son 
"by  a  very  peculiar  mole  on  his  neck,  of  a  three-cornered 
shape,  resembling  a  triangle. 

The  important  events  of  the  day,  so  deeply  afifecting 
Sir  Thomas  Groorlay  and  his  family,  had  been  now 
Ironght  to  a  dose;  all  the  strangers  withdrew,  and 
iFenton^s  body  was  brought  up  stairs  and  laid  out. 
Lady  Emily  and  her  father  went  home  together ;  so  did 
Roberts,  now  Sir  Edward  Gourlay,  and  his  delighted 
and  thankful  mother.  Her  confidence  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  was  at  length  amply  rewarded,  and 
the  widow^s  heart  at  last  was  indeed  made  to  sing 
for  joy. 

"  Well,  Ned,  my  boy,"  said  old  Sam,  turning  to  Sir 
Edward,  after  having  been  introduced  to  his  mother, 
^I  hope  I  haven't  lost  a  son  to-day,  although  your 
mother  gained  cmc.^ 

^  I  would  be  unworthy  of  my  good  fortune,  if  you 
did,''  replied  Sir  Edward.  *'  Whilst  I  have  life  and 
sense  and  memory  I  shall  ever  look  upon  you  as  my 
&ther,  and  my  best  firiend.'' 

^'  Bight,*' replied  the  old  soldier;  '^but  I  knew  it 
was  before  you.  He  was  no  everyday  plant,  my  lady^ 
and  so  I  told  my  Beck.  Your  ladyship  must  see  my 
Beck,''  he  added ;  ^'  she's  tlie  queen  of  wives,  and  I 
knew  it  from  the  first  day  I  married  her ;  my  heart 
told  me  so,  aod  it  was  all  right — all  theheart  of  man.'^ 

The  unfortunate  old  Doctor  was  to  be  pitied.  He 
walked  about  with  his  finger  in  his  book,  scarody 
Imowing  whether  what  he  had  seoi  and  heard  was 
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dream,  or  a  reality.  Seeing  Lord  Dunroe  about  to 
take  his  departure,  he  approached  him,  and  said^ 
'*  Pray,  dr,  are  we  to  have  no  dejeAner  after  all?  Are 
not  you  the  young  gentleman  who  was  this  day  found 
out — discovered  ?'' 

Dunroe  was  either  so  completely  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  ill  fortune,  that  he  did  not  hear 
him,  or  he  would  not  deign  him  an  answer. 

'^  This  is  really  too  bad,''  continued  the  doctor ; 
**  neither  a  marriage  fee  nor  a  dSjedner!  Too  bad, 
indeed  !  Here  are  the  tribulations,  but  not  the  mar- 
riage ;  under  which  melancholy  circumstances  I  may 
as  well  go  on  my  way,  although  I  cannot  do  it  as  I 
expected  to  have  done — ^rejoicing.  Gk)od  morning, 
Mr.  Stoker/' 

Our  readers  ought  to  be  8u£Sciently  acquainted,  we 
presume,  with  the  state  of  Lucy's  feelings  after  the 
events  of  the  day  and  the  disclosures  that  had  been 
made.  Sir  Thomas  Oourlay — ^we  may  as  well  call 
him  so  for  the  short  time  he  will  be  on  the  stage — 
stunned — crushed — wrecked — ruined,  was  instantly 
obhged  to  go  to  bed.  The  shock  sustained  by  his 
system,  both  physically  and  mentally,  was  terrific  in 
its  character,  amd  fearful  in  its  results.  His  inco- 
hereucy  almost  amounted  to  frenzy.  He  raved — ^he 
stormed — ^he  cursed — ^he  blasphemed ;  but  amidst  this 
dark  tumult  of  thought  and  passion,  there  might  ever 
be  observed  the  prevalence  of  the  monster  evil — ^the 
failure  of  his  ambition  for  his  daughter's  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  a  countess.  Never,  indeed,  was  there 
such  a  tempest  of  human  passion  at  work  in  a  brain 
as  raged  in  his. 

"  If  s  a  falsehood,  I  didn't  murder  my  son,"  he 
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raved ;   ^'  or  if  I  did^  \vhat  care  I  about  that ;  I  am  a 
xaan  of  steel.     My  daughter — mj  daughter  was  my 
thought.     Well,   Dunroe,  all  is  right  at  last — eh? 
lia — ^ha — ^ha  I  I  managed  it ;  but  I  knew  my  system 
M^as  the  right  one.    Lady  Dunroe  ! — very  good,  very 
good  to  begin  with ;  but  not  what  I  wish  to  see,  to 
hear,  to  feel  before  I  die.     D — n  me,  now,  if  I  died 
^thout  seeing  her  Countess  of  Cullamore,  but  Fd 
break  my  heart.     Make  way,   there — ^way  for  the 
Countess  of  Cullamore  V — ha !  does  not  that  sound 
i?f ell  ?     But  then,  the  old  Earl  1   d — n  him,  what 
l&eeps  him  on  the  stage  so  long  ?    Away  with  the  old 
carrion — away  with  him !     But  what  was  that  that 
happened   to-day,  or  yesterday?     Miserj",   torture, 
perdition ! — disgraced,  undone,  ruined  I     Is  it  true, 
though  ?     Is  this  joy  ?     I  expected — I  feared  some- 
thing like   this.     Will   no    one  tell  me  what  has 
happened  ?    Here,  Lucy — Coimtess  of  Cullamore ! — 
where  are  you  ?    Now  Lucy,  now — ^put  your  heel  on 
them — grind  them,  my  girl — ^remember  the  cold  and 
distrustful  looks  your  father  got  from  the  world — 
especially  from  those  of  your  own  sex — ^remember  it 
all,  now,  Lucy — Countess  of  Cullamore,  I  mean — 
remember  it,  I  say,  my  lady,  for  your  father's  sake. 
Now,  my  girl,  for  pride;  now  for  the  haughty  sneer* 
now  for  the  aristocratic  air  of  disdain ;  now  for  the 
day  of  triumph  over  the  mob  of  the  great  '^'ulgar. 
And  that  fellow — ^that  reverend  old  shark  who  would 
eat  any  one  of  his  Christian  brethren,  if  they  were 
only  sent  up  to  him  disguised  as  a  turbot — the  divine 
old  lobster,  for  his  thin  red  nose  is  a  perfect  claw — 
the  divine  old  lobster  couldnH  tell  me  whether  there 
was  a  God  or  not.    D — n  him,  not  he ;  but  hold,  I 
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miut  not  be  too  severe  upon  him :  his  god  is  his  bdly, 
and  mine  was  my  ambition.  Ob^  oh !  what  is  this — 
what  does  it  all  mean?  What  has  happened  to  me? 
Oh,  I  am  ill,  I  fear :  perhaps  I  am  mad.  Is  the 
Countess  there — ^the  Countess  of  CuUamore,  I  mean?" 

Many  of  his  subsequent  incdierendes  were  still 
more  violent  and  appalling,  and  sometimes  he  would 
have  got  up  and  committed  acts  of  outrage,  if  he  had 
not  been  closely  watched  and  restrained  by  force. 
Whether  his  complaint  was  insanity  or  brain  fever,  or 
the  one  as  symptomatic  of  the  other,  even  his  medical 
attendants  could  scarcely  determine.  At  all  events^ 
whatever  medical  skill  and  domestic  attenticm  could 
do  for  him  was  done,  but  with  very  little  hopes  of 
success. 

The  effects  of  the  scene  which  the  worn  and  invalid 
Earl  had  witnessed  at  Sir  Thomas  Crourlay's  were  so 
exhausting  to  his  weak  frame  that  they  left  very  little 
strength  bdiind  them.  Yet  he  complained  of  no  par- 
ticular Olness :  all  he  felt  was  an  easy  but  general 
and  certain  decay  of  his  physical  powers,  leaving  the 
mind  and  intellect  strong  and  dear.  On  the  day 
following  the  scene  in  the  baronet's  house,  we  must 
present  him  to  the  reader  seated,  as  usual — for  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  keep  his  bed — ^in  his 
arm-chair,  vritii  the  papers  of  the  day  before  him. 
Near  him,  on  another  seat,  was  Sir  Edward  Gourlay. 

"  Well,  Sir  Edward,  the  proofs,  yoti  say,  have  been 
all  satisfectory.'' 

"  Perfectly  so,  my  lord,''  replied  the  young  baronet; 

"  we  did  not  aUow  yesterday  to  dose  without  making 

everything  dear.     We  have  this  morning  had  coun- 

sd's  opinion  upon  it,  and  the  proof  is  considered 

decisive." 
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**  But  is  Lady  Emily  herself  aware  of  your  attach- 
ment?"' 

Why,  my  lord/'  relied  Sir  Edward,  blushing  a 
%  "  I  may  say  I  think  that — ahem  I — she  has,  in 
some  sort,  given — a — ahem  I — a  kind  of  consent  that 
X  shoold  speak  to  your  lordship  on  the  subject/' 

''  My  dear  young  friend/'  said  his  lordship,  whoee 
▼oice  became  tremulous,  and  whose  face  grew,  like  the 
^whitest  ashes. 

''  Have  yon  got  ill,  my  lord  ?"  asked  Sir  Edward, 
a  good  deal  alarmed :  "  shall  I  ring  for  assistance  ?" 
"  No,"  replied  his  lordship;  "no;  I  only  wish  to 
say  that  yon  know  not  the  extent  of  your  own  gene- 
rosity in  making  this  i^oposal." 

''  Generosity,  my  lord  I  Your  k»rdship  will  pardon 
me.  In  this  case  I  have  all  the  honour  to  receive, 
and  notiiing  to  confer  in  exchange." 

"  Hear  me  for  a  few  minutes/'  replied  his  lord- 
ship, and  after  yon  shall  have  heard  me,  you  will  then 
be  able  at  least  to  understand  whether  the  proposal 
you  make  {or  my  daughter's  hand  is  a  generous 
one  or  not.  My  daughter.  Sir  Edward,  is  illegiti- 
mate." 

"  Illegitimate,  my  lord  I"  rephed  the  other,  with 
an  evident  shock  which  he  could  not  conceal.  "  Great 
God !  my  lord,  your  words  are  impossible." 

"  My  young  friend,  they  are  both  possible  and 
true.     listai  to  me — 

'*  In  early  life  I  loved  a  young  lady  of  a  decayed 
but  respectable  fiunily*  I  c(»nmunic^;ed  our  attach- 
ment to  my  friends,  who  pronounced  me  a  fool,  and 
did  not  h^tate  to  attribute  my  affection  for  her  to 
art  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  and  intrigue  on  that  of 
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her  relatives.     I  was  at  the  time  deeply,  ahnost 
irretrievably,    embarrassed.     Be   this  as  it  may,  I 
knew  that  the  imputations  against  Maria,  for  sodi 
was  her  name,  as  well  as  against  her  relatives,  were 
utterly   false ;  and  as   a  proof  that  I  did  so,  I  fol- 
lowed her  to  France,  where,  indeed,  I  had  first  met  her. 
Well,  we  were  privately  married  there;  for  althou^ 
young  at  the  time,  I  was  not  without  a  spirit  of  Salse 
pride  and  ambition,  that  tended  to  prevent  me  firom 
acknowledging  my  marriage,  and  encountering  boldl  j, 
as  I  ought  to  have  done,  the  resentment  of  my  rda- 
ticms  and  the  sneers  of  the  world.     Owing  to  this 
nnmanly  spirit  on  my  part,  our  marriage,  thou^ 
strictly  correct  and  legal  in  eveiy  respect,  was  never- 
thelesa  a  private  one,  as  I  have  said.     In  the  mean- 
time I  had  entered  Parliament,  and  it  is  not  for  me 
to  dwell  upon  the  popularity  with  which  my  efforts 
there  were  attended.     I  consequently  lived  a  good 
deal  apart  from  my  wife,  whom  I  had  not  courage  to 
present  as  such  to  the  world.    Every  day  now  esta- 
blished my  success  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
increased  my  ambition.     The  constitution  of  my  wife 
had  -been  naturally  a  delicate  one,  and  I  understood, 
sabsequentiy  to  our  union,  that  there  had  been  de- 
cline in  her  fiunily  to  such  an  extent,  that  nearly  one 
half  of  them  had  died  of  it.    In  this  way  we  lived  for 
four  years,  having  no  issue.    About  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  my  wife's  health  b^;an  to    de- 
dine,  and  as  that  session  of  Parliament  was  a  very 
busy  and  a  vexy  important  one,  I  was  but  little  with 
her.    Ever  since  the  period  of  our  marriage,  she  had 
been  attended  bj  a  faithful  maid,  indeed,  rather  a 
companion,  well  educated  and  accomplished,  named 
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lestod;  and  vbat  w  ccibIIt  a«!reei!Ue,  die  Ind 
immfiwp  fiDstmie  in  her  ovn  lislit,  mod  v»y 
of  a  liigli  and  distinguished  fnnihr. 

'^  She  vas  beantinil,  she  was  ikh — die  was,  alas ! 
amfaitiaaa.  WeD,  ve  met,  ve  conTcrsed,  ve  com* 
pared  minds  with  each  other;  we  sang  tocher,  we 
danced  together,  until  at  length  we  hegan  to  Icel  that 
theabBenoerftheonecaosedannnnsiialdqNression  in 
tiie  other.  I  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
commoners  of  the  day — ^her  fisonily  were  powerful — 
my  wife  was  in  a  decline,  and  recoTery  hopeless. 
Here,  then,  was  a  career  for  ambition ;  but  that  was 
not  all.  I  was  poor — embarassed  almost  be^'ond 
hope — on  the  very  veige  of  ruin.  Indeed,  so  poiur, 
that  it  was  as  much  owing  to  the  inability  of  main- 
taining  my  wife  in  her  proper  rank,  as  to  fear  of  my 
firiends  and  the  world,  that  I  did  not  publicly  acknow- 
ledge her.  But  why  dwell  on  this?  I  loved  tho 
woman  whose  heart  and  thought  had  belonged  to  mv 
brother — ^loved  her  to  madness;  and  koou  peir 
that  the  passion  was  mutual.     I  had  not,  h< 
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breathed  a  syllable  of  loye,  nor  was  it  erer  mj  intoi- 
tioa  to  do  80.     My  brother,  however,  was  graduallj 
thrown  off,  treated  with   coldness,   and   ultimately 
widi  disdain,  while  no  one  suspected  the  canae.     It 
is   painful   to   dwdl   upon  subsequent  oecarrezioea. 
My  brother  grew  jealous,  and  being  a  high  spirited 
young  man,  released  Lady  Emily  from  her  engage- 
ment.    I   was   mad   with  love;  and  thia  conducty 
honourable  and  manly  as  it  was  in  him,  occasioned 
an  explanation  between  me  and  Lady  Emily,  in  whidi, 
weak  and  vacillating  as  I  was,  in  the  frenzy  of  the 
moment  I   disclosed,   avowed  my  passion,  and — ^but 
why  proceed  ?   We  loved  each  other,  not  *  wisely,  but 
too  well.'    My  brother  sought  and  obtained  a  foreign 
lucrative  appointment,  and  left  the  country  in  a  state 
of  mind  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  describe.     He 
refused  to  see  me  on  his  departure,  and  I  have  never 
seen  him  since. 

''  The  human  heart,  my  young  fiiend,  is  a  great 
mystery.  I  now  attached  mysdf  to  Lady  Emily, 
and  was  about  to  disclose  my  marriage  to  her;  but 
as  the  state  of  my  wife's  health  was  hopeless,  I 
declined  to  do  so,  in  the  ejqpectation  that  a  little 
time  might  set  me  free.  My  wife  was  then  living 
in  a  remote  httle  village  in  the  south  of  France ;  most 
of  her  relatives  were  dead,  and  those  who  survived 
were  at  the  time  Uving  in  a  part  of  Connaught,  Gal  way, 
to  which  any  kind  of  intelligence,  much  less  foreign, 
seldom  ever  made  its  way.  Now  I  do  not  want  to 
justify  myself,  because  I  cannot  do  so.  I  said  this 
moment  that  the  human  heart  is  a  great  mystery. 
So  it  is.  Whikt  my  passion  for  Lady  Emily  was 
literally  beyond  all  restraint,  I  nevertheless  Mt  visi* 
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tatioiu  of  remorae  that  were  terrible.  The  image  of 
my  gentle  Maria^  sweet,  contented,  a£fectionate,  and 
uxi<»mp]aining,  would  sometimeB  come  before  me,  and 

pardon  me,  my  friend ;   I  am  very  weak,  but  I  will 

resume  in  a  few  moments.    Well,  the  stru^le  within 

me  was  great.     I  had  a  young  duke  as  a  rival ;  but 

I   was  not  only  a  rising  man,  bnt  actually  had  a 

party  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Her  &mily,  high 

and  ambitious,  were  anxious  to  procure  my  political 

support,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of  a  peerage.   My 

Trife  was  dying ;  I  loved  Lady  Emily ;  I  was  without 

offspring;  I  was  poor;  I  was  ambitious.     She  was 

l)eantifiil,  of  high  family  and  powerful  connexions; 

she  was  immensely  rich,  too,  highly  accomplished, 

and  enthusiastically  attached   to  me.     These  were 

temptations. 

^^  At  this  period  it  so  fell  out  that  a  sister  of  my 
wife^s  became  governess  in  Lady  Emily's  family ;  but 
the  latter  were  ignorant  of  the  connexion.  This 
alarmed  me,  frightened  me ;  for  I  feared  she  would 
disclose  my  marriage.  I  lost  no  time  in  bringing 
about  a  private  interview  with  her,  in  which  I 
entreated  her  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  stating  that 
a  short  time  would  enable  me  to  bring  her  sister  with 
iclat  into  public  life.  I  also  prevailed  upon  her  to 
give  up  her  situation,  and  furnished  her  with  money 
for  Maria,  to  whom  I  sent  her,  with  an  assurance 
that  my  house  should  ever  be  her  home,  and  that  it 
was  contrary  to  my  wishes  ever  to  hear  of  my  wife's 
sister  becoming  a  governess;  and  this  indeed  was 
true.  I  also  wrote  to  my  wife,  to  the  effect  that  the 
pressure  of  my  parliamentary  duties  would  prevent 
me  from  seeing  her  for  a  couple  of  months. 
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^'  In  this  position  matters  were  for  about  a  fortnight 
or  three  veeks^  when^  at  last,  a  letter  reached  me 
from  my  sister-in-law,  giving  a  detaUed  account  <^ 
my  wife's   death,   and   stating  that  she  and    Miss 
Norton  were  about  to  make  a  tour  to  Italy,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  language.     This  letter  was 
a  diabohcal  fidsehood.  Sir  Edward ;  but  it  accomplished 
its  purpose.     She  had  gleaned  enough  of  intelligence 
in  the  family,  by  observation  and  otherwise,  to  beUere 
that  my  wife's  death  alone  would  enable  me,  in  a 
short  time,  to  become  united  to  Lady  Emily ;  and 
that  if  my  marriage  with  her  took  place  whilst  her 
sister  lived,  I   believing  her  to  be  dead,  she  would 
punish  me  for  what  she  considered  my  n^lect  of  her, 
and  my  unjustifiable  attachment  to  another  woman 
during    Maria's    life.     All    commimication    ceased 
between  us.     My  wife  was  unable   to  write;  but 
firom  what  her  sister  stated  to  her,  probably  with 
exa^erations,  her  pride  prevented  her  from  holding 
any  correspondence  with  a  husband  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  marriage  with  her,  and  whose  affec- 
tions had  been  transferred  to  another.    At  all  events, 
the  blow  took  effect.     Believing  her  dead,  and  deem- 
ing myself  at  liberty,  I  married  Lady  Emily,  after  a 
lapse  of  six  months,  exactly  as  many  weeks  before 
the  death  of  my  first  wife.    Of  course  you  perceive 
now,  my  friend,  that  my  last  marriage  was  null  and 
void ;  and  that  hurried  on  by  the  eager  impulses  of 
love  and  ambition,  I  did,  without  knowing  it,  an  act 
which  has  made  my  children  illegitimate.    It  is  true, 
my  union  with  Lady  Emily  was  productive  to  me  of 
great  results.    I  was  created  an  Irish  peer,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  support  I  gave   to  my  wife's   con- 
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nexions.     The  next  step  was  an  earldom,  with  an 

English  peerage,  together  with  such  an  accession  of 

property  in  right  of  my  wife,  as  made  me  rich  beyond 

my  wishes.     So  far,  you  may  say,  I  was  a  successful 

man ;  but  the  world  cannot  judge  of  the  heart,  and  its 

reoollectionB.    My  second  wife  was  a  virtuous  woman, 

high,  haughty,  and  correct ;  but  notwithstanding  our 

early  enthusiastic  affection,  the  experiences  of  domestic 

life  soon  taught  us  to  feel  that,  after  all,  our  disposi- 

tions  and  tastes  were  unsuitable.     She  was  fond  of 

show,  of  equipage,  of  fisishionable  amusements,  and  that 

empty  dissipation  which  constitutes  the  substance  of 

aristocratic  existence.     I,  on  the  contrary,  when  not 

engaged  in  pubhc  life,  with  which  I  soon  grew  fatigued, 

was  devoted  to  retirement,  to  domestic  enjoyment,  and 

to  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  me  as  a  parent.    I 

loved  my  children  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  , 

applied  myself  to  the  cultivation  of  their  principles, 

and  the  progress  of  their  education.     All,  however, 

would  not  do.     I  was  unhappy;  unhappy,  not  only 

in  my  present  wife,  but  in  the  recollection  of  the 

gentle  and  affectionate  Maria.     I  now  felt  the  full 

enormity  of  my  crime  against  that  patient  and  angelic 

being.     Her  memory  began  to  haunt  me— her  virtues 

were  ever  in  my  thoughts ;  her  quiet,  uncomplaining 

submission,  her  love,  devotion,  tenderness,  all  rose  up 

in  fearful  array  against  me,  until  I  felt  that  the 

abiding  principle  of  my  existence  was  a  deep  remorse, 

that  ate  its  way  into  my  happiness  day  by  day,  and 

has  never  left  me  through  my  whole  subsequent  life. 

This,  however,  was  attended  with  some  good,  as  it 

recalled  me,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  nobler 

duties  of  humanity.     I  felt  now  that  truth  and  a 
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high  sense  of  honour,  could  akme  enable  me  to 
ledeem  the  past,  and  atone  for  my  condoct  witih 
respect  to  Maria.  Bot^  above  all,  I  felt  that  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  self-restraint,  and  firmness  of 
diaracter,  were  virtues,  prinajdes^  what  you  will, 
without  whidi  man  is  but  a  cipher,  a  tool  of  others, 
or  the  sport  of  circumstances. 

"  My  second  wife  died  of  a  cold,  caught  by  going 
rather  thinly  dressed  to  a  fiishionable  party  too  soon 
after  the  birth  of  Emily;  and  my  son,  havii^  become 
the  pet  and  spoiled  child  of  his  mother  and  her  rdatives, 
soon  became  imbued  with  fashionable  fdlies,  whidi, 
despite  of  all  my  care  and  vigilance,  I  am  grieved  to 
say,  have  d^enerated  into  worse  and  more  indefiensible 
principles.  He  had  not  reached  the  period  of  man- 
hood when  he  altogether  threw  off  all  regard  for  my 
control  over  him  as  a  father,  and  led  a  life  since  of 
whidi  the  less  that  is  said  the  better. 

^'The  fiurts  connected  with  my  second  marriage 
have  been  so  deaily  established  that  defence  is  hope- 
less. The  registry  of  our  marriage,  and  of  my  first 
wife's  death,  have  been  laid  before  me,  and  Mrs. 
Mainwaring,  herself,  was  ready  to  substantiate  and 
prove  them  by  her  personal  testimony.  My  own 
counsel,  able  and  eminent  men  as  they  are,  have  dis- 
suaded me  from  bringing  the  matter  to  a  trial,  and 
thus  making  pubUc  the  disgrace  which  must  attach  to 
my  children.  Yon  now  understand.  Sir  Edward,  the 
full  extent  of  your  generosity  in  [Nroposing  for  my 
daughter's  hand,  and  you  also  understand  the  nature  of 
my  private  communication  yesterday  with  your  uncie." 

''But,  my  lord,  how  did  your  brother  become 
aware  of  tiie  dicumstances  you  have  just  mentioned?" 
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Throagh  Mn.  Mainwarmg^  who  thought  it  unjust 

tihat  a  profligate  should  inherit  so  much  property, 

-with  so  had  a  title  to  it,  whilst  there  were  virtuoos  and 

bomourable  men  to  claim  it  justly ;  such  are  the  words 

of  a  note  on  the  subject  which  I  have  receiyed  from  her 

tbis  very  morning.  Thus  is  it  that  vice  often  punishea 

itself.     Now,  Sir  Edward,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you." 

**  My  lord,'^  replied  Sir  Edward,  "  the  case  is  so 

peculiar,  so  completely  out  of  the  common  coiurse, 

that,  morally  speaking,   I  cannot  look  upon  your 

children  as  illegitimate.    I  have  besides  great  doubts 

whether  the  prejudice  of  the  world,  or  its  pride,  which 

Tiaits  upon  the  head  of  the  innocent  child  the  error, 

or  dime,  if  you  will,  of  the  guilty  parent,  ought  to  be 

admitted  as  a  principle  of  action  in  life.'' 

*'  Yes,''  rephed  the  Earl ;  *'  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  forbid  it  altogether  might  tend  to  relax  some  of 
the  best  principles  in  man  and  woman.  Vice  must 
frequently  be  followed  up  io€  punishment  even  to  its 
consequences  as  well  as  its  immediate  acts,  otherwise 
virtue  were  little  better  than  a  name." 

'*  Be  that  as  it  may,  my  lord,  T  cannot  but  think 
that  in  the  eye  of  religion  and  morality  your  children 
are  certainly  legitimate;  all  that  is  against  them 
being  a  point  of  law.  For  my  part  I  earnestly  beg 
to  renew  my  proposal  for  the  hand  of  Lady  Emily." 

"Then,  Sir  Edward,  you  do  not  feel  yourself 
deterred  by  anything  I  have  stated  ?" 

"  My  lord,  I  love  Lady  Emily  for  her  own  sake — 
and  for  her  own  sake  only." 

"  Then,"  rephed  her  father,  "  bring  her  here.  I 
feel  very  weak — I  am  getting  heavy.  Yesterday's 
disclosures  gave  me  a  shock  which  I  fear  will — but  I 
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trust  I  am  prepared — go — ^remember,  however,  thafc 
my  darling  child  knows  nothing  of  what  I  have  msa- 
tioned  to  you — ^Dunroe  does.  I  had  not  courage  t30 
tell  her  that  ^he  has  been  placed  by  her  father^s 
pride,  by  his  ambition,  and  by  his  want  of  moral 
restraint,  out  of  the  pale  of  life.  Gro,  and  fetch  her 
here,'* 

That  they  approached  him  with  exulting  hearts — 
that  he  joined  their  hands,  and  blessed  them — is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  mentioned  now. 

In  the  course  of  that  evening,  a  reverend  dignitary 
of  the  church.  Dean  Palmer,  whom  we  have  menticmed 
occasioually  in  this  narrative,  and  a  very  different  man 
indeed  from  our  firiend  Dr.  Sombre,  called  at  Sir 
Thomas  Grourlay's,  to  inquire  after  his  healthy  and  to 
see  Miss  Gourlay.  He  was  shown  up  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where,  Lucy,  very  weak,  but  still  rdieved  from 
the  great  evil  which  she  had  dreaded  so  much,  soon 
joined  him. 

''  Miss  Gourlay,'^  said  he,  ''  I  trust  your  father  is 
better  f" 

"  He  is  better,  sir,  in  mere  bodily  health.  The 
cupping,  and  blistering,  and  loss  of  blood  firom  the 
arms,  have  relieved  him,  and  his  delirium  has  nearly 
passed  away ;  but,  then,  he  is  silent  and  gloomy,  and 
depressed,  it  would  seem,  beyond  the  reach  of  hope  or 
consolation.'' 

'^  Do  you  think  he  would  see  me  V* 

"  No,  sir,  he  would  not,'*  she  replied.  "  Two  or 
three  clergymen  have  called  for  that  purpose ;  but  the 
very  mention  of  them  threw  him  into  a  state  almost 
bordering  on  frensy.'' 

"  Under  these  circumstances,''  replied  the  good 
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X)ean,  *^  it  would  be  wrong  to  press  him.  When  he  ha» 
somewhat  recovered^  I  hope  he  may  be  prevailed  on 
to  raise  his  thoughts  to  a  better  life  than  this.  And 
now,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  have  a  favour  to  request 
at  your  hands/^ 

"  At  mine,  sir !  If  there  is  anything  within  my 
power *' 

"  This  is.  Miss  Gourlay,  I  assure  you/' 

'*  Pray,  what  is  it,  sir  ?" 

*'  Would  you  so  far  oblige  me  as  to  receive  a  visit 
firom  Lord  Dunroe  ?" 

"  In  any  other  thing  within  the  limits  of  my  power, 
sir — in  anything  that  ought  to  be  asked  of  me — I 
would  feel  great  pleasure  in  obliging  you ;  but  in  this 
you  must  excuse  me.'' 

"  I  saw  Lord  Cullamore  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,''  replied  Dean  Palmer,  "  and  he  told  me  to  say, 
that  it  was  his  wish  you  should  see  him ;  he  added, 
that  he  felt  it  was  a  last  request." 

"  I  shall  see  him,"  replied  the  generous  girl,  *'  in- 
stantly; for  his  lordship's  sake  I  shall  see  him, 
although  I  cannot  conceive  for  what  purpose  Lord 
Dunroe  can  wish  it." 

*'  It  is  suflScient,  Miss  Gourlay,  that  you  consent 
to  see  him.  He  is  below  in  my  carriage ;  shall  I 
bring  him  up." 

^'  Do  so,  sir,  I  am  going  to  prevail,  if  I  can,  on 
papa,  to  take  a  composing  draught,  which  the  doctors 
have  ordered  him.  I  shall  return  again  in  a  few 
minutes." 

Sir  Thomas  Gourlay  had  got  up  some  hours  before^ 
and  was  seated  in  an  arm  chair  as  she  entered. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  papa  ?"  she  asked,  with  the 
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ntmoflt  affeetioii  snd  tenderneaB;  ''oh,  do  not  be 
deprened;  throagh  all  changes  of  life  your  liocj'a 
affection  will  be  with  yoo.'' 

''  Lucy/'  said  he,  ''  oome  and  Idas  me.'' 

In  a  moment  her  arms  were  about  hia  neck^  aoid 
ahe  whiapered  eocoomgingly,  whilst  caressing  him — 
"  Papa,  now  that  I  have  not  been  thrust  down  Hmt 
fearful  abyss,  bdieve  me,  we  shall  be  very  happy  yet" 

He  gaye  her  a  long  look;  then  shook  his  head, 
but  did  not  apeak. 

"  Endeavour  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  dearest  papa ; 
you  seem  depressed,  but  that  is  natural  after  wiiat 
jou  have  suffered.  Will  you  take  the  oompoaiiig 
drau^t  ?     It  will  relieve  you." 

'^  I  believe  it  will,  but  I  cannot  take  it  from  yowr 
hand  /'  and  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  a 
melancholy  gace  as  he  spoke. 

"  And  why  not  firom  mine,  papa  ?  Surely  yoa 
would  not  change  your  mind  now.  You  have  taken, 
all  your  medicine  firom  me,  up  to  this  moment.*' 

"  I  wiU  take  it  mysdf,  presently,  Lucy." 

"  Will  you  promise  me,  papa?"  she  said,  endea* 
Touring  to  smile. 

"  Yes,  Lucy,  I  jHomise  you." 

"But,  papa,  I  had  foi^tten  to  say  that  Lord 
Dunroe  has  called  to  ask  an  interview  with  me.  He 
and  Dean  Palmer  are  now  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  Have  you  seen  him  ?"  asked  her  father. 

"  Not  yet,  papa." 

"  Will  you  see  him  ?" 

"  Lord  CuUamore  sent  the  Dean  to  me  to  say,  that 
it  was  his  earnest  request  I  should — ^his  last." 

''  His  last  1  Lucy.  Well,  then,  see  him — there  is 
a  great  deal  due  to  a  last  request." 
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Oh,  yes,  I  shall  see  him.  Well,  good-bye,  papa. 
Remember  now  that  you  take  the  oomposiiig  draoght ; 
I  shall  return  to  you  after  I  have  seen  Lord  Dunioe.^' 

She  was  dosing  the  door,  wh»i  he  recalled  her. 
*'  Lucy,''  said  he,  *'  come  here.'' 

Well,  p^M ;  wdl,  dearest  papa  T'' 
Kiss  me  again,'^  said  he. 

She  stooped  as  before,  and  putting  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  kissed  him  like  a  child.  He  took  her  hand 
in  his,  and  looked  on  her  with  the  same  long  earnest 
look,  and  putting  it  to  his  Ups,  kissed  it ;  and  as  he 
did,  Lucy  felt  a  tear  fall  upon  it.  "  Lucy,"  said  he, 
*'  I  have  one  word  to  say  to  you." 

Lucy  was  already  in  tears;  that  one  little  drop 
— the  symptom  of  an  emotion  she  had  never  wit* 
nessed  before — and  she  trusted  the  forerunner  of  a 
softened  and  repentant  heart,  had  already  melted 
hers. 

''  Lucy,"  he  said,  "forgive  me  J' 

The  floodgates  of  her  heart'  and  of  her  eyes  were 
(queued  at  once.  She  threw  hersdf  on  his  bosom : 
she  kissed  him,  and  wept  long  and  loudly. 

He,  in  the  meantime,  had  regained  the  dread  com- 
posnre,  that  death-like  calmness,  into  which  he  had 
passed  firom  his  heozy. 

*'  Forgive  you,  papa  ?  I  do — I  do,  a  thousand 
times;  but  I  have  nothing  to  foi^ve.  Do  I  not 
know  that  all  your  plans  and  purposes  were  for  my 
advancement,  and,  as  you  hoped,  for  my  happiness  ?" 

"  Lucy,"  said  he,  "  disgrace  is  hard  to  bear ;  but 
still  I  would  have  borne  it  had  my  great  object  in 
that  advancement  been  accomplished :  but  now,  here 
is  the  disgrace,  yet  the  object  lost  for  ever.  Then 
my  son,  Lucy,  I  am  his  murderer;  but  I  knew  it  not; 
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and  even  that  I  could  get  over ;  but  you,  that  is  what 
prostrates  me.  And,  again,  to  have  been  the  puppet 
of  that  old  villain  I  Even  that,  however,  I  could  bear ; 
yes,  eveiything  but  you  I — ^that  was  the  great  cast 
on  which  my  whole  heart  was  set ;  but  now — ^mocked, 
despised,  detested,  baffled,  detected,  defeated.  How- 
ever,  it  is  all  over,  like  a  troubled  dream.  Diy  your 
eyes  now,''  he  added,  ''  and  see  Dunroe/' 

"  Would  you  wish  to  see  Dean  Palmer,  papa  ?'' 

"  No,  no,  Lucy ;  not  at  all :  he  could  do  me  no 
good.  Go,  now,  and  see  Dunroe,  and  do  not  let  me  be 
disturbed  for  an  hotir  or  two.  You  know  I  have  seen 
the  body  of  my  son  to-day,  and  I  wish  I  had  not/' 

"  I  am  sorry  you  did,  papa;  it  has  depressed  you 
very  much." 

"  Gro,  Lucy,  go.  In  a  couple  of  hours  I — Go, 
dear ;  don't  keep  his  lordship  waiting." 

Poor  Lucy's  heart  was  in  a  tumult  of  delight  as 
she  went  down  stairs.  In  the  whole  course  of  her 
life  she  had  never  witnessed  in  her  father  anything  of 
tender  emotion  until  then,  and  the  tear  that  fell  upon 
her  hand  she  knew  was  the  only  one  she  ever  saw  him 
shed. 

"  I  have  hope  for  papa  yet,"  she  said  to  herself,  as 
she  was  about  to  enter  the  drawing-room ;  "  I  never 
thought  I  loved  him  so  much  as  I  find  I  do  now." 

On  advancing  into  the  room,  for  an  instant's  time 
she  seemed  confused ;  her  confusion,^  however,  soon 
became  surprise — amazement,  when  Dean  Palmer, 
taking  our  friend  the  Stranger  by  the  hand,  led  liim 
towards  her,  exclaiming — "  AUow  me.  Miss  Gourlay, 
to  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you  Lord 
Dunroe." 
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''Lord  Dunroe!''  exdaimed  Lucy,  in  her  turn, 
looking  aghast  with  astonishment.  **  What  is  this, 
sir — ^what  means  this,  gentlemen  ?  This  house,  pray 
reooUeet,  is  a  house  of  death  and  of  suffering/' 

"It  is  truth.  Miss   Gourky,''  replied  the  Dean. 
''Here  stands  the  veritable  Lord   Dunroe,   -whose 
father  is  now  the  Earl  of  CuUamore.'' 
*'  But,  sir,  I  don't  understand  this." 
*'  It  is  very   easily   understood,   however,    Miss 
Gourlay.     This  gentleman's  father  was  the  late  Earl's 
brother;    and  he  being  now  dead,  his  son,   here, 
inherits  the  title  of  Lord  Dunroe." 
"  But  the  late  Earl's  son  ?" 
''  Has  np  claim  to  the  title.  Miss  Gourlay.     His 
lordship,  here,  will  give  you  the  particulars  at  leisure, 
and  on  a  more  befitting  occasion.     I  saw  the  late 
Earl  to-day,  not  long  before  his  death.    He  was  calm, 
resigned,  and  full  of  that  Christian  hope  which  makes 
the  death  of  the  righteous  so  beautiful.     He  was  not, 
indeed,  without  sorrow;  but  it  was  soothed  by  his 
confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  belief  in  the 
necessity  and  wisdom  of  sorrow  and  affliction  to  purify 
and  exalt  the  heart." 

"  And  now,  Lucy,"  said  the  Stranger — ^for  so  we 
shall  call  him  still — ^taking  her  hand  in  his,  ^*  I  trust 
that  all  obstacles  between  our  union  are  removed  at 
last.  Our  love  has  been  strongly  tested,  and  you 
eepedally  have  suffered  mucfa«  Your  trust  in  Provi- 
dence, however,  like  that  of  Lady  Gourlay,  has  not 
been  in  vain ;  and  as  for  me,  I  learned  much,  and  I 
hope  to  leam  more  from  your  great  and  noble  example. 
I  concealed  my  name  fhr  many  reasons :  partly  from 
delicacy  to  my  uncle,  the  late  Earl,  and  his  frunily; 

VOL.   III.  p 
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and  I  was  partlr  forced  to  do  it  in  coDseqneoce  of  ui 
ajiprehenmon  that  I  had  killed  a  nobletnan  in  a  hasty 
duel.  He  waa  not  killed,  however,  thank  God ;  nor 
was  his  wound  so  dangerous  as  it  looked  at  first : 
neither  was  I  aware  until  afterwards  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  forced  me  iuto  it  was  mj  own  coosiq 
Dunroe.  It  would  hare  been  very  inconvenient  to 
me  to  have  been  apprehended  and  probably  cast  into 
prison  at  a  time  when  I  bad  so  many  interests  to  look 
after }  and,  indeed,  not  the  least  of  my  motives  was 
the  fear  of  precipitating  yoor  fittber's  enmity  gainst 
Lady  Qourlay's  son,  by  discovering  that  I,  who  am 
her  nephew,  should  have  been  seen  about  the  town  of 
Ballymacruiskeen,  where,  when  a  boy,  I  had  spent  a 
good  deal  of  my  early  life.  Had  he  known  my  nam^ 
be  would  have  easily  suspected  my  object.  Yoor 
mother  was  aware  of  my  deugn  in  coming  to  Ireland ; 
but  as  I  knew  the  risk  of  involving  my  uncle's  chil- 
dren, and  the  good  old  man's  reputation  besides,  in  a 
mesh  of  public  scandsl  at  a  time  when  I  did  not  feel 
certain  of  being  "Ue  to  establish  my  claims,  or  rather 
my  Other's,  Ar  I  myself  was  indifferent  to  them, 
I  resolved  to  keep  as  qiuet  as  possible,  and  nut  to 
disclose  myself  even  to  you  until  necessi^  sfaonld 
oonipd  me," 

yiwh  more  conversation  ensued  in  connexion  with 

^ler?  in  which  our  loveis  felt  more  or  less  interest. 

At  length  the  gentlemen  rose  to  go  away,  when  Gil- 

JpifHU  thrust   a  face   of  boiror  into  the  door,   and 

■adainiofi,  bolting,  as  he  spoke,  behind  the  Dean, — 

■  Oh,  fje  ntlemen,  for  God's  sake,  save  me  1      I'll  con- 

,•■•»  ami  acknowledge  eveiything," 

m'"  Vt'hat'a  the  matter,  sir?"  asked  the  Dean. 
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''  The  dead  man,  sir ;  he's  sitting  up  in  the  hed ; 
and  I  know  what  he's  come  back  for.  You're  a 
parson,  sir,  and,  for  Heaven's  sake,  stond  between  him 
and  me." 

On  proceeding  to  the  room  where  the  baronet's 
son  had  been  laid  out,  they  found  him  sitting,  cer- 
tainly, on  the  bedside,  wondering  at  the  habiliments 
of  death  which  were  about  him.  That  which  all  had 
supposed  to  have  been  death,  was  only  a  fit  of  catalepsy, 
brought  on  him  by  the  appearance  of  his  father,  who 
had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  left  a.  terrible  impress 
of  himself  upon  his  mind,  and  who,  he  had  been 
informed  some  years  before,  was  the  cause  of  all  his 
sufferings.  Even  at  the  sight  of  Lucy  herself,  he 
had  been  deeply  agitated,  although  he  could  not  tell 
why.  He  was  immediately  attended  to,  a  physician 
sent  for,  and  poor  Lucy  felt  an  elevation  of  heart  and 
spirits  which  she  had  not  experienced  for  many  a  long 
day. 

^'  Oh,  do  not  go,"  she  said  to  her  lover  and  the 
Dean,  "  until  I  communicate  to  papa  this  twofold 
intelligence  of  delight;  your  strange  good  fortune, 
and  the  resurrection,  I  may  term  it,  of  my  brother. 
The  very  object — ^the  great  engrossing  object  of  papa's 
life  and  ambition  gained  in  so  wonderful  a  way  I  Do, 
pray,  gentlemen,  remain  for  a  few  minutes  until  I  see 
him.  Oh,  what  delight,  what  ecstasy  will  it  not  give 
him!" 

She  accordingly  went  up  stairs,  slowly  it  is  true, 
for  she  was  weak;  and  nothing  further  was  heard 
except  one  wild  and  fearful  scream,  whose  sharp  tones 
penetrated  through  the  whole  house. 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Lord  Dunroe,  "  here  is  evil. 
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Good  heavens  I — it  is  Miss  Grourlay^s  voice  ;  I  know 
it^  Ijct  us  go  up ;  I  fear  something  is  wrong  with 
her  father." 

They  accordingly  sought  the  baronet's  apartment^ 
attended  by  the  servants  whom  Lucy's  wild  scream 
had  alarmed,  and  brought  also  towards  the  same 
direction.  On  entering  the  room,  the  body  of  liucy 
was  found  lying  beside,  or  rather  across  that  of  her 
father,  whom,  on  removing  her,  they  found  to  be  dead. 
Beside  him  lay  a  Uttle  phial,  on  which  there  was  no 
label,  but  the  small  portion  of  liquid  that  was  found 
in  it  was  dear  and  colourless  as  water.  It  was 
prussic  acid.  Lucy  was  immediately  removed  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  Alley  Mahon  and  some  of 
the  other  females,  and  the  body  of  the  baronet  was 
raised  and  placed  upon  his  own  bed.  The  Dean  and 
Lord  Dimroe  looked  upon  his  lifeless  but  stem  features 
with  a  feeling  of  awe. 

"  Alas !''  exclaimed  the  good  Dean,  "  and  is  it  thus 
he  has  gone  to  his  great  account  ?  We  shall  not 
follow  his  spirit  into  another  life ;  but  it  is  miserable 
to  reflect  that  one  hour's  patience  might  have  saved 
him  to  the  world  and  to  God ;  and  showed  him,  after 
all,  that  the  great  object  of  his  life  had  been  accom- 
plished. Blind  and  impatient  reasoner  I — what  has 
he  done?" 

'^Yes,"  replied  Dunroe,  looking  on  him  with  a 
feeling  of  profound  melandioly ;  *'  there  he  lies — 
quiet  enough  now — the  tumults  of  his  strong  spirit 
are  over  for  ever.  That  terrible  heart  is  still  at  last 
— ^that  fiery  pulse  will  beat  no  more  I" 

We  have  now  very  little  to  state  whidi  our  readers 
may  not  anticipate.      Lucy  and  Lady  Emily,  each 
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made  happy  in  the  great  object  of  woman's  heart — 
love,  only  exchanged  resiflences. 

Lucy's  life  was  a  long  and  bountiful  blessing  to 
her  fellow-creatures.  Her  feelings  were  never  con- 
tracted within  the  narrow  circle  of  her  own  class^  but 
embraced  the  great  one  of  general  humanity.  She 
acted  upon  the  noble  principle  of  receiying  from  God 
the  ample  gifts  of  wealth  and  position^  not  for  the 
purpose  of  wasting  them  in  expensive  and  selfish  en- 
joyments^ but  for  that  of  causing  them  to  diffuse 
among  her  fellow-creatures  the  greatest  possible  por- 
tion of  happiness.  This  she  considered  her  high 
destination^  and  well  and  nobly  she  fulfilled  it.  In 
this^  the  great  and  true  purpose  of  life^  her  hus- 
band and  she  went  heart-in-heart,  hand-in-hand; 
nor  were  Sir  Edward  Gourlay,  and  his  kind  and 
gentle  Emily^  far  behind  them,  in  all  their  good  will 
and  good  works. 

Lord  Dunroe,  having  no  strength  of  character  to 
check  his  profligate  impulses^  was,  in  the  course  of 
some  years,  thrown  off  by  all  his  high  connexions,  and 
reduced  to  great  indigence.  Norton's  notion  of  his 
character  was  correct.  The  society  of  that  treacherous 
sharper  was  necessary  to  him,  and  in  some  time  after 
they  were  reconciled.  Norton  ultimately  became 
driver  of  a  celebrated  mail  coach  on  the  great  York  road, 
and  the  oth^,  its  guard ;  thus  resolving,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  keep  the  whip  hand  of  the  weak  and  foolish 
nobleman  in  every  position  of  life.  Several  of  our 
English  readers  may  remember  them,  for  they  were 
both  remarkable  characters,  and  great  favourites  with 
the  public. 
.  Dandy  Dulcimer  and  Alley  followed  the  example 
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of  their  master  and  mistress^  and  were  amply  pro- 
vided for  by  their  friends^  with  whom  they  lived  in 
confidential  intimacy  for  the  greater  portion  of  their 
Uvea. 

Charles  Corbet^  his  sister^  and  her  son,  disappeared ; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  they  went  to  America. 

M'Bride,  in  a  short  time  after  the  dose  of  our 
narrative,  took  a  reUsh  for  foreign  travel,  and  resolved 
to  visit  a  certain  bay  of  botanical  celebrity  not  fiir 
firom  the  antipodes.  That  he  might  accomplish  this 
point  with  as  little  difficulty  as  possible,  he  asked  a 
gentleman  one  evening  for  the  loan  of  his  watch  and 
purse ;  a  circumstance  which  so  much  tickled  the  fancy 
of  a  certain  facetious  judge  of  witty  memory,  that, 
on  hearing  a  full  account  of  the  transaction,  he  so 
far  and  successfully  interfered  with  the  government  as 
to  get  his  expenses  during  the  journey  defrayed  by 
his  Majesty  himself.  His  last  place  of  residence  in 
this  country  was  a  very  magnificent  one  near  Eil- 
mainham,  where  he  led  a  private  and  secluded  life, 
occasionally  devoting  himself  to  the  progress  of  ma- 
chinery in  his  hours  of  recreation,  but  uniformly  de- 
clining to  take  country  exercise. 

Poor  Trailcudgel  was  restored  to  his  farm,  and 
Lucy's  brother  lived  with  her  for  many  years,  won 
back  by  her  affSection  and  kindness  to  the  perfect 
use  of  his  reason ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  her 
children,  boys  and  girls,  were  all  very  fond  of  Unde 
Thomas. 

Old  Corbet  took  to  devotion,  became  very  religious, 
and  lost  in  temper,  whidi  was  never  good,  as  much 
as  he  seemed  to  gain  by  penitence.  He  died  sud- 
denly from  a  fit  of  paralysis,  brought  on  by  the  loss 
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of  a  thirty  shilling  note^  which  was  stolen  from  his 
till  by  Mrs.  M^Bride. 

On  the  occasion  of  Lucy's  marriage  with  her  lover. 
Father  M'Snug,  who  was  invited  to  a  double  wedding 
— both  Sir  Edward  and  Dunroe  being  married  on  the 
same  day — rode  all  the  way  to  Dublin  upon  Freney 
the  Robber,  in  order  that  his  friend  might  see  the 
new  saddle  upon  Freney,  and  the  priest  himself  upon 
the  new  saddle.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  old  Sam 
and  Beck  were  also  there;  that  their  healths  were 
drunk,  and  that  old  Sam  told  them  how  there  was 
nothing  more  plain  than  that  there  never  was  such 
a  wife  in  existence  as  his  Beck,  and  that  Pro- 
vidence all  through  intended  Ned  to  be  restored 
to  his  own — ^he,  old  Sam,  always  acting  in  this 
instance,  as  Adjutant  under  Providence.  It  was  dear, 
he  said, — quite  evident, — everything  the  work  of 
Providence  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  '^  all 
the  heart  of  man  /'' 


THE    END. 
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